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Sir  Hubert's  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  S.  R.  TOWNSHEND  MAYER, 

AUTHOE  OP  "THE  FATAL  INHEBITANCE,"  "THKEB  TIMES,"  : 


CHAPTER  I. 


I  HE  snow  had  ceased  to  faU,  having  spread  a  thin  veil  over 
road,  meadow,  and  garden  which  glittered  in  the  faint 
rays  of  the  wintry  sun,  hung  in  airy  festoons  among  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  old  firs,  rested  softly  on  the 
broad-leaved  laurels  fringing  the  carriage  road  through  Gower  Park — 
and  even  laid  a  transfonning  touch  on  the  black  feathers  of  Diana 
Redfem's  hat,  as,  heedless  of  the  icy  wind,  she  walked  her  horse  up 
the  avenue,  looking  with  loving  eyes  on  the  familiar  scene,  and  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  her  groom  on  a  blood  nag,  the  faultless  tops 
and  green  liveiy  of  the  man  sparkUng  with  rime  that  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  his  burnished  hat. 

Miss  Redfem's  meditations  were  soon  interrupted.  Her  coming 
lud  been  watched  for,  and  as  she  approached  the  house  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  sending  a  gust  of  warmth  and  firelight  into  the  frosty  air ; 
while  a  lady,  heedless  of  the  outer  cold,  hurried  across  the  hall  and 
iiix>d  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps,  with  arms  extended  towards  the 
pri,  who,  springing  lightly  ftom  her  horse,  was  soon  folded  in  their  close 
embrace. 
"Come  in  here,  Diana,  and  warm  yourself  before  going  upstairs.     I 
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never  imagined  you  would  ride  on  such  a  day  as  this.  Child,  you  must 
be  frozen ! " 

Miss  Redfem  smiled : 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  enjoyed  the  ride.  I  was  not  half  so  chilly  as 
I  should  have  been  shut  up  in  the  carriage.  Still,  the  fire  is  very 
comfortable." 

She  stood  before  it,  one  slender  foot  resting  on  the  fender.  She  had 
thrown  oflf  her  hat,  revealing  the  fine  outline  of  a  small  head,  closely 
encircled  with  coils  of  dark  glossy  hair.  Her  riding-habit  well  became 
the  erect  figure,  stately  even  in  its  youthful  lightness.  Her  features 
would  have  been  severe  in  their  calm  regularity,  but  for  the  sweet  earnest 
eyes,  bent  in  all  their  shining  tenderness  on  Mrs.  Gower,  and  meriting 
her  look  of  fond  admiration. 

Diana  withdrew  her  glance  presently,  and  said,  looking  deep  into  the 
glowing  embers, — 

"  I  suppose  I  am  the  first  to  arrive." 

"Oh  yes,  my  dear.  Hubert  did  not  propose  to  reach  home  till 
to-night  or  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  sure  he  will  come  ?  ** 

**  Certain  of  it.  He  would  not  disappoint  me  so  terribly.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

**  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you,"  said  Diana,  the  colour  on 
her  cheek  heightened  for  a  moment  "  I  have  had  an  unaccountable 
feeling — presentiment  I  suppose  I  should  call  it,  if  I  were  superstitious 
— that  something  painful  is  going  to  happen;  that  our  Christmas  will 
not  not  be  as  usual.     Don't  let  me  make  you  nervous." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Gower,  laughing.  "  I 
know  Hubert  will  come.  He  has  never  spent  a  Christmas  away  from 
me  in  all  his  life." 

The  room  they  had  entered,  which  opened  with  double  doors  from 
the  hall,  was  called  Mrs.  Gower's  study.  Comfort  and  a  business- 
like air  were  curiously  blent  in  all  its  arrangements ;  the  carpets  and 
curtains,  though  handsome  as  wealth  and  taste  could  make  them,  were 
sober-hued  and  unobtrusive.  All  sorts  of  ingenious  pigeon-holes,  filled 
with  neatly  folded  papers — confidential-looking  cabinets,  with  innu- 
merable drawers — book-shelves  laden  with  substantial  but  unattractive 
volumes — harmonised  with  the  general  character  of  the  room.  A  well- 
fitted  work-table  stood  on  the  right  of  Mrs.  Gower's  chair,  and  the 
deep  recess  on  its  left  was  occupied  by  a  practical  looking  davenpcHt. 
Opening  this,  Mrs.  Gower  took  out  a  packet  of  letters  on  thin  foreign 
paper. 

•*  You  have  seen  all  these,  my  dear?" 
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"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  All  but  the  last,  which  was  a  mere  note.  Let  me  see»  he  sa3rs,  '  I 
shall  be  with  you  on  the  loth  or  nth  at  latest ;  that  will  leave  plenty 
of  time  to  assist  at  Diana's  festivities  as  usual,  and  get  back  to  the  Park 
for  our  own.  You  need  not  be  afraid  that,  in  all  my  rambles,  I  have 
forgotten  how  to  keep  an  English  Christmas.'  " 

"  That's  right,"  said  Diana,  who,  while  Mrs.  Gower  read,  had  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  one  picture  which  gave  the  sombre  room  a  glow  of 
youth  and  colour.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  bright-eyed  boy  standing  on 
a  terrace,  the  wind  blowing  his  sunny  hair  about  his  face,  and  a  group 
of  dogs  contending  for  his  notice. 

She  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

**  Where  did  he  last  write  from  ?  " 

"  Oh,  from the  note  is  not  dated,"  replied  Mrs.  Gower,  turning  it 

over  with  a  look  of  surprise.  "But  you  know  we  had  letters  from  Amiens. 
He  cannot  be  far  away." 

"  Is  there  no  postmark  ?  " 

'*  My  dear,  how  particular  you  are  I " 

"  I  warned  you  that  I  was  fanciful  to-day." 

"  I  think  I  have  destroyed  the  envelope.  No,  here  it  is.  Only  an 
English  postmark,"  said  Mrs.  Gower.  "  Hubert  must  have  given  it  to 
some  one  who  was  crossing  before  him,  in  the  idea  that  we  should  have 
it  eariier." 

This  hypothesis  evidently  did  not  satisfy  Diana ;  but  she  made  no 
comment 

"  Now,  if  you  are  sure  you  are  not  tired,  my  dear,  we  will  go  up  to 
Hubert's  rooms.  I  want  you  to  see  if  you  like  them,  and  to  give  me 
some  hints  about  placing  the  pictures  and  busts  he  sent  from  Rome,  and 
that  exquisite  intaglio." 

Four  handsome  rooms  overlooking  the  Italian  garden,  specially 
appropriated  to  the  absent  son,  were  full  of  tokens  that  his  mother's 
chief  happiness  was  to  work  for  and  think  of  him.  Nothing  that  could 
inaease  his  comfort  or  gratify  his  taste  had  been  forgotten.  The  walls 
were  newly  hung,  the  floors  carpeted  afresh.  Fires  glowed  brightly  in 
every  room,  and  flowers  added  their  silent  welcome. 

**The  rooms  are  charming,"  said  Diana,  looking  round.  "What 
pains  you  have  taken  to  arrange  them  1 " 

Then  she  stopped  abruptly,  glancing  at  Mrs.  Gower  in  mute  inquiry. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  second  room  hung  a  new  picture — a  portrait 
of  Diana  herself,  taken  some  years  since,  with  a  lace  scarf  thrown 
mantilla-fashion  over  her  head,  and  a  crimson  rose  glowing  among  her 
dark  plaits. 
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**  A  copy  of  the  one  in  the  morning  room,  my  dear,'*  said  Mrs.  Gow^er, 
in  reply  to  Diana's  questioning  glance.  "My  Christmas  present  to 
Hubert     He  always  admired  the  original  so  much." 

"  You  have  had  it  very  well  copied,"  said  Miss  Redfem,  turning  away 
to  examine  a  stand  of  photographs. 

"And  you  think,  altogether,  Hubert  will  like  the  rooms?" 

"  He  must  be  very  difficult  to  please  if  he  do  not** 

"  He  is  not  exactly  difficult  to  please,  but  he  has  cultivated  his  taste 
almost  to  fastidiousness.** 

"There  is  nothing  to  shock  it  here,'*  said  Diana,  laughing.  "Now, 
what  further  improvements  are  we  to  devise  ?  " 

Then  they  went  vigorously  to  work,  settling  lights  and  positions, 
placing  busts  and  pictures,  arranging  books  and  prints,  and  generally 
completing  the  room's  appearance  of  tasteful  disorder,  till  the  dinner 
bell  sounded,  putting  a  stop  to  their  labour  of  love. 

Christmas  is  a  time  crowded  with  memories,  in  which  retrospect  is  as 
natural  to  the  old  as  mirth  to  the  young.  Mrs.  Gower,  leaning  back  in 
her  low  chair  by  the  drawing-room  fire,  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  family 
portraits  around  her, — high-bred  cavaliers  and  their  dames,  a  judge  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  and  a  group  of  fair  children  by  Gainsborough. 
Her  eyes  rested  longest  on  the  handsome  head  of  her  lost  husband ; 
and  then  returned,  with  a  look  of  satisfied  afiection,  to  the  tranquil  figure 
opposite,  approvingly  regarding  Diana*s  quiet  grace,  and  artistic  simplicity 
of  hair  and  dress. 

An  observer  could  easily  have  divined  the  course  of  Mrs.  Gower's 
meditations.  There,  she  thought,  sat  one  worthy  to  carry  on  a  noble 
line ;  well  fitted  to  take  her  own  place  when  time  should  dispose  her  to 
resign  it.  One  whom  every  gift  of  nature  and  fortune  pointed  out  as 
her  son's  future  wife. 

Such  had  been  the  hope  of  Mrs.  Gower's  life.  Too  wise  to  proclaim 
it  openly,  she  had  secretly  cherished  it  and  had  seen  with  unutterable 
satisfaction  that  fate  seemed  to  favour  her  views.  The  wishes  of  the 
young  people  themselves  she  did  not  know  with  certainty.  But  at  all 
events  Diana  had  no  other  lover,  and  Hubert  no  other  love.  Their  tastes 
sympathised,  they  shared  each  other's  pursuits,  and  seemed  tacitly  to  con- 
cur in  the  general  opinion  that  the  whole  county  could  show  no  more 
suitable  match  than  that  which  would  unite  Gower  Park  and  The  Ferns. 

The  two  ladies  sat  on,  in  that  comfortable  silence  which  indicates 
more  perfect  sympathy  than  the  most  animated  conversation,  imtil  Mrs. 
Gower  roused  herself,  saying,  "  I  don't  think  we  need  sit  up  any  longer. 
Hubert  said  tonight  or  to-morrow,  you  see.  He  knows  we  do  not  keep 
late  hours." 
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As  the  last  words  passed  her  lips,  there  was  a  sudden  rattle  of  wheels, 
a  bangufig  of  doors,  a  cheerful  voice  in  the  hall,  a  rapid  footstep  on  the 
stairs.  The  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  the  most  welcome  figure 
in  the  world  entered. 

The  mother  had  the  first  embrace.  Then  the  traveller  turned  cordially 
to  Diana,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his. 

**  My  dear  girl,  I  knew  you  would  be  here  to  welcome  me,  I  felt  sure 
of  it  I  have  been  picturing  this  scene  through  all  my  dreary  journey — 
just  this  jolly  old  room  and  bright  fire,  and  you  two  beside  it." 

**  You  must  indeed  have  had  a  wretched  journey,  Hubert,"  said  his 
mother.  "Ring  the  bell,  and  I  will  order  dinner.  Did  you  cross 
to-day  ?  No,  of  course  not,  or  you  could  not  be  here  to-night  Have 
you  come  direct  from  Folkestone  ?  '* 

"  Some  coflfee,  if  you  please,  mother.  I  have  dined.  Yes,  it's  very 
seasonable  weather  out  of  doors,  but  you  are  comfortable  here." 

**  That's  well.  I  want  to  make  you  so  comfortable  that  you  will  not 
nm  away  any  more.  And  now  you  are  settled  here  for  the  winter,  are 
you  not?    I  cannot  spare  you  again,  my  son.'* 

"  Don't  require  any  rash  vows,  mother.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.  .There's  no  knowing  what  my  next  freak  may  be,"  was  the 
kuighing  reply. 

Mrs.  Gower  had  risen,  and  stood  with  one  hand  on  her  son's  shoulder. 
The  two  handsome  expressive  faces  were  nearly  on  a  level,  for  she  was 
above  the  average  height  of  women ;  and  as  they  confronted  each  other 
it  flashed  across  Diana's  mind  that  if  a  point  of  difference  ever  arose 
between  them,  there  might  be  a  sharp  struggle  for  mastery — they  were 
so  much  alike.  Only  what  was  resolution  in  Mrs.  Gower,  who  would 
always  give  a  reason  for  her  conduct,  grew  more  fitful  and  became 
self-will  in  her  son. 

But  in  the  course  of  his  indulged  life  Sir  Hubert  had  seldom  found 
cause  to  betray  this  characteristic ;  and  one  of  his  mother's  few  delusions 
was  that  if  Hubert  had  a  fault,  it  was  pliability ;  that  he  would  all  his  life 
require  some  one  to  guide  him,  manage  for  him — rule  him,  in  fact — as 
she  had  done. 

Ruling  was  a  habit  with  her,  having  been  left  a  widow  very  young, 
with  an  infirm  father-in-law  to  take  care  of,  and  act  for.  When  he  died, 
Mrs.  Gower  became  sole  gu^dian  of  her  boy,  and  during  his  long 
minority  she  reigned  supreme  and  solitary  at  Gower  Park.  She  was  a 
woman  with  an  inborn  capacity  for  such  ruling.  Not  wise  in  her  own 
conceit  alone,  but  in  the  judgment  of  all  around  her ;  and  with  a  brisk 
enjoyment  of  work  and  responsibility  from  which  weaker  natures  would 
have   shrunk   in   dismay.    So  generous,  and — a  virtue  more  rare  in 
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woman — so  just  withal,  that  her  reign  was  as  pleasant  to  her  subjects  as 
to  herself. 

All  this  time  Sir  Hubert  is  drinking  his  coflFee  and  cliatting  merrily, 
chiefly  with  his  mother,  while  Diana  looks  on,  mutely  sunning  herself 
in  the  bright  vivacity  which  brings  light  and  warmth  for  her  into  the 
December  night 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  enjoyed  Rome  so  much,"  he  says,  reverting  to 
his  tour.  "  If  you  two  had  been  with  me,  I  could  not  have  left  it.  I 
really  think  I  should  have  beguiled  you  there  by  an  alarming  telegram, 
only  I  know  your  stem  sense  of  duty  would  have  made  you  miserable 
out  of  England  at  Christmas  time." 

.    "  I  should  think  so !  "  exclaimed  his  mother.     **  What  would  our 
people  do  without  us  ?    I  have  no  patience  with  absentees." 

**  But  Christmas  at  Rome  must  be  very  glorious,*'  said  Diana  softly. 
**  I  think  one's  heart  must  be  stirred  there  more  than  anywhere  at  this 
season.    Fancy  the  midnight  mass  at  St  Peter's." 

"  You  caxHi  fancy  it,**  said  Sir  Hubert  decisively.  *'  Imagination  alone 
can  never  compass  such  a  scene.  The  vastness — the  distant  voices — 
voices  only,  like  choirs  of  angels,  cloud-hidden  by  incense  and  distance 
— the  dim  gigantic  shadows  of  the  temple — the  awe  of  the  multitude.'* 

"  The  mechanical  gabble  of  the  priests,  the  acolytes  yawning  over 
their  thuribles — the  winking  images,*'  interrupted  Mrs.  Gower,  who  was 
high  and  dry,  and  reserved  the  only  little  gpice  of  acerbity  in  her  disposi- 
tion for  '*  Romanism." 

Nonsense,  mother!"  said  Sir  Hubert  hastily,  though  unable  to 
repress  a  smile.  "  Those  are  only  superficial  blemishes — spots  on  the 
surface.     Not  inherent  to  the  most  poetical  religion  in  the  world.** 

**They  are  enough,  and  more  than  enough  for  me,*'  said  Mrs.  Gower. 
"And  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  of  religions  being  *  poetic'  and 
*  artistic,*  as  if  they  were  just  something  pretty  to  look  at  For  my  part, 
if  I  could  ever  bring  my  mind  to  spend  Christmas  away  from  home,  it 
would  be  in  Palestine.  I  should  like  to  visit  Bethlehem  on  Christmas 
Eve." 

A  hush  fell  on  the  little  group  as  those  words,  suggesting  all  the 
sanctity  of  Christmas,  were  uttered.     Then  Sir  Hubert  said, 

"  I  hope,  mother,  you  don't  display  your  Protestant  feelings  in  your 
ornaments.  I  bought  you  a  set  of  mosaics  at  Rome,  rich  and  massive 
enough  to  suit  even  your  venerable  age,  and  they  are  the  only  Christmas- 
box  I  have  got  for  you." 

**I  dare  say  I  shall  contrive  to  wear  them,"  answered  his  mother, 
smiling.  "  But  now  you  really  must  come  up  to  your  rooms.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  work  to  do  to-morrow." 
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Diana  lingered  behind  a  moment,  folding  some  lace  with  which  she 
had  been  trifling.  As  she  passed  the  entrance  to  Sir  Hubert's  rooms,  she 
heard  Mrs.  Gower  say  earnestly,  "  I  rejoice  that  you  are  pleased,  my 
dear  son.     Your  pleasure  is  the  object  of  my  life." 

"And  you  would  do  anything  to  please  me,  mother — anything^  "  he 
repeated,  earnestly. 

"Anything  in  the  world  1  "  she  replied,  with  the  readiness  with  which 
rash  mortals  often  take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 


CHAPTER  II. 
"the  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss." 

How  pleasant  it  is,  thought  Diana,  on  the  morning  after  Sir  Hubert's 
return,  to  begin  the  day  with  the  prospect  of  renewing  last  night's 
happiness — regaining  the  companionship  which  makes  the  most  trivial 
daily  incidents  delightful. 

From  the  time  when  her  dying  father  placed  Diana  in  Mrs.  Gower's 
arms  she  had  lived  chiefly  at  Gower  Park ;  and  every  fibre  of  the  child's 
loviog  and  tenacious  nature  dung  to  the  mother  and  son  who  made  her 
happy  there.  Partly  from  disposition,  partly  firom  association,  she  grew 
up  more  like  Mrs.  Gower  than  many  daughters  might  have  been,  and 
fully  shared  her  quiet  concentrated  devotion  to  Hubert  Besides  being 
their  home  idol,  he  was  their  chief  link  with  the  outer  world,  which  they 
seldom  entered,  finding  sufficient  companionship  in  each  other. 

During  Diana's  minority.  The  Ferns  was  left  mainly  to  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Webbe,  the  housekeeper,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Mr. 
Redfem's  family,  and  was,  Mrs.  Gower  decided,  the  best  person  to 
look  after  the  possessions  of  the  littie  heiress.  Occasionally  Mrs. 
Gower  took  the  children  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  The  Ferns,  that 
Diana  might  not  forget  her  father's  home,  nor  the  servants  lose  their 
interest  in  their  young  mistress. 

As  Diana  approached  womanhood  these  visits  became  longer  and 
more  frequent,  and  gradually  she  took  an  active  interest  in  her  poor 
neighbours,  though  still  keeping  at  a  half-shy,  half-proud  distance 
from  her  rich  ones,  among  whom  she  had  the  reputation  of  being 
"rather  odd,"  and  who  rarely  troubled  her  with  visits  or  attentions, 
which  at  The  Ferns  were  not  too  graciously  received. 

At  Gower  Park  Diana  was  a  different  creature.  Her  love  for  Mrs. 
Gower  made  her  enter  zealously  into  every  pursuit,  social  or  domestic. 
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in  which  she  could  assist  or  please  her ;  and  the  young  lady  who  at 
The  Ferns  followed  her  own  fancies  in  independent  solitude, — read, 
drew,  and  rode  when  and  where  she  pleased,  firmly  refused  all  sug- 
gestions of  the  propriety  of  instituting  a  resident  companion,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  advances  of  firiend  or  suitor, — ^at  Gower  Park  was  the 
moving*  spirit  of  all  around  her ;  bright,  genial,  accessible  ;  though  still 
holding  a  reserve  of  feeling  and  affection  to  which  few  were  allowed  to 
penetrate. 

Of  course,  said  the  gossips,  it  must  be  a  settled  thing  that  Miss 
Re^dfem  would  marry  Sir  Hubert  Gower.  Such  a  suitable  match  in 
every  respect  I  It  was  clear  Mrs.  Gower  was  very  cleverly  keeping 
the  young  heiress  to  herself.  For  their  parts,  these  gossips  thought  it 
rather  hard  that  the  poor  girl  should  have  absolutely  no  opportunity  of 
choosing  for  herself 

Diana  could  never  be  said  to  have  seriously  considered  the  subject 
Her  pride  shrank  from  weighing  probabilities  and  speculating  on 
chances.  It  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  next  to  his  mother  she  was 
Hubert's  chief  friend  and  confidant  Sometimes  when  he  was  absent 
an  uneasy  wonder  as  to  whether  she  occupied  as  important  a  place  in 
his  life  as  he  did  in  hers,  would  deepen  her  sense  of  solitude.  But 
when  he  was  at  home  all  was  glad  and  confident  security.  And  now  he 
had  come  back,  as  gay  and  affectionate  as  ever.  And  Diana  ran  down- 
stairs— ^Diana,  the  reserved  and  stately  I — with  a  song  on  her  lips  and 
a  blush  on  her  cheek, 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gower,  greeting  her  entrance  to  the 
breakfast-room  with  a  smile,  "  I  suppose  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
presentiments.    Your  faith  in  them  is  gone  for  ever,  is  it  not  ?  '* 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Diana.  **  In  this  case,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  I  am  agreeably  disappointed,  certainly.  But  Christmas  is  not 
past  yet ;  and  who  can  tell  what  may  be  hanging  over  any  one  of  us  ?  *' 

"  A  cheerful  sentiment,  my  dear,  I  must  say  !  I  am  surprised  at  you, 
Diana.  It  is  not  reasonable,  either.  If  you  interpret  so  widely  as  that, 
one  would  never  be  firee  firom  presentiments.  We  might  say,  for 
instance,  we  haye  a  constant  presentiment  of  death,  because  we  must 
die  some  day,  and  we  don't  know  when." 

"  What  an  oration,  mother  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Hubert,  throwing  down 
the  Times  and  seating  himself  at  the  breakfast  table.  "  Give  me  some 
coffee,  and  then  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about" 

**  Diana  had  a  special  presentiment  that  you  would  not  return  for 
Christmas  as  usual.  And  now  that  is  upset,  she  turns  it  into  a  general 
one,  and  says  Christmas  is  not  past,  and  we  don't  know  what  may  be 
hanging  over  our  heads  1 " 
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"  Mistletoe,"  said  Hubert,  dividing  his  cutlet  into  geometrically  exact 
sections.     "  Nothing  worse,  I  hope." 

But  Diana  was  not  to  be  beaten  from  her  position  by  a  joke. 

"  I  mean,"  she  repeated,  "  that  I  had,  and  I  still  have,  an  unaccount- 
able expectation  of  change  approaching,  which  I  call  a  presentiment, 
for  want  of  a  better  word.  I  cannot  tell  what  it  refers  to — how  should 
I  ?     At  first  I  thought  it  might  be  connected  with  Hubert's  return.** 

**  Nerves  a  little  unstrung,  that's  alL  I  prescribe  a  good  gallop  over 
the  hills,  to  put  all  presentiments  to  flight ** 

"  First,**  said  Mrs.  Gower,  "  I  really  must  ask  a  couple  of  hours  for 
business.'* 

"  I  had  rather  have  the  gallop." 

"  My  dear  Hubert !  You  forget  how  near  quarter-day  is.  There 
are  a  hundred  things  for  you  to  decide  upon ;  really  important  matters 
postponed  till  you  should  return." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world  of  a  humbug, 
mother  ?  You  know  you  settle  everything  of  real  consequence  for  me 
— always  did,  and  I  hope  always  will.  We  are  like  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers,  with  the  sexes  reversed.  You  really  frame  all  the  measures 
and  pass  all  the  laws,  you  know.     My  assent  is  orAy  pro  forma  " 

"Well,**  said  Mrs.  Gower,  half  smiling,  "your  Majesty  must  at  all 
events  favour  us  with  your  sign-manual  to  a  few  documents.** 

**  Oh,  by  all  means  !  In  the  workshop  I  suppose,  mother?  *'  offering 
her  his  arm.  "  No,  don't  run  away,  Diana,"  he  cried,  playfully  throwing 
his  disengaged  arm  round  the  girl  as  she  was  passing  them;  **  for  pity's 
sake  keep  me  in  countenance  now  and  then  with  a  sympathetic  yawn." 

"  Diana  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Gower  indignantly. 
"  If  she  joins  us,  she  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me,  for  she 
understands  and  takes  an  interest  in  all  our  affairs." 

Renewuig  leases,  settling  the  disputes  of  two  litigious  tenants,  choos- 
ing a  site  for  new  schools,  considering  the  proposals  of  a  railway  com- 
pany about  to  run  a  line  across  an  outlying  comer  of  the  Gower  Park 
estate,  occupied  the  next  two  hours.  As  twelve  chimed  from  the  little 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  Sir  Hubert  threw  down  his  pen. 

"Time's  up,  mother !  *'  he  exclaimed  gaily.  "  Come,  Diana,  it*s  too 
late  now  to  have  the  horses  out  before  lunch,  but  we  can  go  and  look  at 
the  dogs,  and  see  how  that  south  plantation  is  getting  on.  I  must  shake 
off  the  dust  of  these  documents.** 

Sir  Hubert  and  Diana  enjoyed  their  rapid  walk  through  the  keen 
fresh  air  and  over  the  crisp  frozen  grass.  To  both  of  them  every  dog  in 
the  kennels  was  a  friend  and  companion,  every  tree  in  the  park  had  an 
mdividual  interest.    Diana  had  endless  little  histories  to  give  Hubert  of 
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persons  and  places  which  they  had  known  well  all  their  lives ;  and  he 
gave  her  a  long  account  of  some  incidents  in  his  continental  ramble. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  have  kept  you  waiting,  mother,"  said  Sir  Hubert, 
when  they  at  last  sat  down  to  lunch.  *'  We  had  so  much  to  talk  about 
that  we  did  not  notice  the  time." 

Mrs.  Gower  was  well  content  to  be  so  kept  waiting.     '*  How  com- 
pletely they  understand  each  other  ! "  she  thought.     Surely  never  was 
mother  more  fortunate,  or  did  plans  and  hopos  seem  ripening  to  more 
happy  fruition. 


CHAPTER  in. 

"WHEREOF  what's   PAST   IS   PROLOGUE. 


«» 


Circumstances  had  conspired  to  bring  Mrs.  Gower  to  the  front  of  her 
family,  as  girl,  wife,  and  widow.  And  persons  who  looked  coldly  on  her 
as  strong-minded  and  imfeminine,  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  force  of  those  circumstances. 

She  was  certainly  not  unfeminine,  nor  strong-minded  in  an  objection- 
able sense,  but  naturally  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  and  possessing 
great  force  of  character.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  only  sixteen, 
and  she  was  at  once  sunmioned  home,  to  take  the  head  of  her  father's 
house — her  half-sister,  the  child  of  her  father's  first  wife,  having  been 
married  two  years  before. 

Mr.  Stockford  was  a  clergyman,  with  a  private  fortune  and  a  small 
estate,  which  had  come  to  him,  like  the  family  living,  by  inheritance. 
Birth  was  his  weak — or  rather  his  strong — point  It  is  to  be  feared  that, 
in  spite  of  his  profession,  he  thought  less  of  our  common  descent  from 
our  ancestor  Adam  than  of  his  own  particular  descent  from  that  ancestor 
who  had  fought  for  Harry  of  Monmouth  at  Agincourt,  and  founded  the 
family  of  Stockford. 

The  Rev.  Gervase  Stockford's  first  wife  had  possessed  birth  and 
money ;  had  been  considerably  his  senior,  and  had  left  him  one  daughter, 
who  while  very  young  married  Sir  Frederick  Scarborow,  and  disappeared 
into  the  fashionable  world  of  London.  His  second  wife  brought  him  only 
birth  and  beauty.  The  latter  she  bequeathed  to  her  daughter  Honoria, 
whom  on  her  deathbed  she  solemnly  charged  to  devote  herself  to  her 
father,  and  take  on  her  own  shoulders  every  care  and  anxiety  from 
which  her  intelligence  and  self-reliance  could  possibly  relieve  him. 

The  charge  was  necessary.  Mr.  Stockford's  excessive  grjef  for  his  wife 
undermined  his  health.     He  left  the  afiairs  of  his  parish  to  his  curate, 
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and  of  his  house  and  property  to  his  daughter ;  and  had  but  slightly 
rallied  from  his  mental  depression  when  a  paralytic  stroke  destroyed  his 
health. 

From  that  time  Honoria  was  everything  to  her  father.  She  thought, 
read,  worked  for  him  from  morning  till  night.  Her  ready  wit  prompted 
his  filing  intellect,  her  untiring  energy  sustained  his  failing  strength. 
As  children,  Honoria  and  Alfred  Gower — son  and  heir  of  Sir  Everard 
of  Gower  Park — had  played  at  being  sweethearts.  Later,  when  Miss 
Stockford's  close  attendance  on  her  father  had  withdrawn  her  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  society  of  companions  of  her  own  age,  she  had 
seen  with  some  regret,  though  without  surprise,  that  the  allegiance  of 
her  once  boyish  admirer  was  transferred  to  Frances  Dalrymple,  the 
daughter  ot  a  neighbouring  squire.  Frances  was  gentle,  good,  and 
devoted,  and  Honoria  approved  Alfred  Gower's  choice.  It  was  a  much 
sharper  trial  to  her  when  he  fell  under  the  evil  spell  of  Grace  Arundel's 
fascinations.  Honoria,  with  her  clear  common  sense,  could  not  help 
somewhat  scorning  Alfred  for  being  so  easily  deluded  :  and  no  pang  is 
more  bitter  to  a  high-spirited  woman  than  to  feel  that  the  conduct  of  a 
man  to  whom  she  is  attached  is  subject  for  scorn. 

Retribution  followed  swiftly  on  Alfred  Gower's  wavering  affections. 
Grace  Arundel  threw  him  over  for  a  more  brilliant  match.  Frances  had 
meantime  rewarded  the  faithful  love  of  Grace's  half-brother.  Then  Mr. 
Stockford  died.  And  Honoria,  in  her  loneliness,  turned  for  comfort  to 
the  ready  sympathy  of  her  childhood's  companion. 

Pity,  we  all  know,  is  akin  to  love,  and  hearts  are  caught  in  the  rebound. 
Honoria  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  taking  care  of  and  thinking  for  her 
father,  that  his  death  left  a  blank  in  her  life  even  beyond  that  occasioned  by 
natural  grief.  Handsome,  pleasant  Alfred  Gower  was  at  last,  after  all  his 
waverings,  deeply  and  seriously  in  love.  He  contrived  in  some  ingenious 
lover-like  fashion  to  throw  on  Honoria  herself  the  onus  of  his  temporary 
affection  for  Miss  Arundel,  by  that  time  Contessa  di  Rispoli.  Honoria 
had  no  intimate  friends,  and  no  relations  for  whom  she  cared  a  rush. 
The  vicarage  was  passing  into  strange  hands.  Her  old  life  was  slipping 
away  fh)m  her,  with  all  its  cares,  joys,  interests.  She  did  not  hesitate 
long ;  the  expiration  of  her  year  of  mourning  saw  her  mistress  of  Gower 
Park — ^happy,  energetic,  useful, — acting  and  planning  for  her  brilliant 
indolent  husband,  and  his  helpless  father  Sir  Everard,  just  as  she  had 
worked  for  Mr.  Stockford  in  the  old  vicarage. 

This  bright  interval  in  Mrs.  Gower's  life  was  of  brief  duration.  When 
her  only  child  was  nearly  four  years  old  an  attack  of  fever  carried  off  his 
father,  and  Honoria,  who  had  already  known  many  sorrows,  experienced 
the  deepest  of  alL     She  had  loved  her  husband  with  all  the  strength  of 
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a  strong  nature,  and  missed  him  more,  perhaps,  than  she  would  have 
missed  a  man  of  a  disposition  as  vigorous  and  self-reliant  as  her  own. 

The  helplessness  of  age  and  the  helplessness  of  infancy  still  had 
claims  upon  her;  and  she  was  reconciled  to  life,  which  had  lost  its 
pleasures,  by  the  duties  it  retained.  Her  heart,  even  in  its  own  keen 
anguish,  was  filled  with  pity  for  the  old  man,  too  feeble  to  grieve  much 
for  his  loss  himself,  and  for  the  child,  too  young  to  understand  it.  Be- 
tween them  stood  Honoria,  wrestling  with  despair  for  their  sake.  She 
was  conqueror,  where  weaker  natures  would  have  been  conquered.  But 
the  wounds  she  received  in  the  conflict  were  sorer  than  any  one  about 
her  suspected. 

People  said  it  was  really  very  hard  on  "  that  proud  Mrs.  Gower  " 
never  to  wear  the  family  title.  But  those  shallow  sympathisers  did  not 
understand  Honoria.  Her  grief  for  her  husband  was  far  too  great  to 
leave  any  room  for  wounded  vanity ;  and  her'^pride  soared  far  above  the 
limits  of  a  title.  She  was  too  proud  of  being  a  lady  to  care  in  the  least 
for  merely  being  called  one. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  Sir  Everard  Gower  was  laid  in  the  family 
vault  which  had  last  opened  to  receive  his  son  ;  and  on  the  child  of  five 
years  old,  who  was  now  Sir  Hubert  Gower,  the  last  of  his  line,  all  his 
mothers  thoughts,  hopes,  and  prayers  were  concentrated. 

Mrs.  Gower's  early  life  had  been  too  much  occupied  to  leave  her  time 
to  give  great  attention  to  the  claims  of  society,  and  during  her  widow- 
hood she  felt  no  inclination  to  do  so.  But  community  of  sorrow  drew 
her  into  close  intercourse  with  one  family. 

Hubert  Redfem,  of  The  Ferns,  in  the  same  county  as  Gower  Park, 
had  been  Alfred's  most  intimate  college  friend,  and  was  the  godfather  of 
his  boy.  Mrs.  Redfem  died  when  her  only  child — Diana — was  bom, 
and  Honoria  always  showed  warm  interest  in  the  little  motherless  girl. 

During  the  wirtter  following  Sir  Everard  Gower*s  death,  Mr.  Redfem 
was  throwii  in  the  hunting-field.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  dangerous 
fall  at  first  No  bone  was  broken,  and  when  picked  up  he  was  perfectly 
conscious.  But  some  intemal  injury  had  been  sustained,  and  he  never 
left  his  bed  again.  His  only  brother  was  summoned  in  haste  to  The 
Fems,  and  formally  associated  with  Mrs.  Gower  as  Diana's  guardian. 
But  being  averse  to  trouble,  and  of  retiring  habits,  he  willingly  ceded 
all  the  practical  part  of  their  joint  duties  to  Mrs.  Gower. 

To  her  they  were  not  irksome,  but  delightful.  No  responsibility,  no 
duty  ever  came  amiss  to  Honoria.  But  some  were  pleasanter  than  others, 
and  the  charge  of  the  helpless  infant  was  very  dear  to  her. 

Mrs.  Gower's  love  for  her  son  was  from  its  very  intensity  dashed  with 
fear.    She  dreaded  the  coming  years  which  must  inevitably  draw  him 
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from  her,  and  the  demands  which  life  and  the  world  would  make  on  his 
manhood.  But  this  new  candidate  for  her  affection  might  stay  by  her 
aide  for  ever — a  plaything  as  yet,  to  become  a  companion  by-and-by. 

"  I  have  a  daughter  now,  as  well  as  a  son,"  thought  Mrs.  Gower,  as 
she  carried  nurse  and  baby  back  with  her  to  Gower  Park,  which  was 
thenceforward  Diana's  second  home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ANGUIS     IN     HERBA. 


In  a  few  dajrs  Mrs.  Gower  and  Sir  Hubert  departed  for  The  Ferns,  to 
assist  Diana  with  her  school-treats  and  old  people's  tea-parties,  and  the 
inevitable  dinner.  After  which  festivities,  they  were  to  return  and 
spend  Christmas  at  Gower  Park. 

On  this  journey  Diana  did  not  assert  any  preference  for  solitary  riding 
over  travelling  in  the  family  coach,  as  she  called  Mrs.  Gower's  rather 
old-fashioned  but  comfortable  carriage.  For  Mrs.  Gower  and  Sir 
Hubert  occupied  it  too,  and  they  were  a  happy  trio. 

**I  am  always  sorry  to  leave  Gower,"  said  Diana,  leaning  out  to 
take  a  lingering  look  at  the  picturesque  old  house,  with  its  gables  and 
oriels,  its  dormer  windows  and  abrupt  little  stone  balconies — a  motley 
pile,  in  which  the  whim  and  convenience  of  the  owners  had  evidently 
been  more  studied  than  the  rules  of  art.  "  I  like  it  so  much  better 
than  The  Ferns ;  and  somehow  it  seems  so  much  more  like  home.'* 

'*  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  hope  it  always  will,"  answered  Mrs.  Gower 
with  emphasis ;  and  then  she  half  repented  her  somewhat  rash  little 
speech.  For  certainly  she  ought  not  to  be  the  first  to  express  that  wish. 
Sir  Hubert  did  not  seem  to  notice  what  had  been  said.  He  was 
fastening  the  strap  of  the  window  out  of  which  Diana  had  looked,  and 
arranging  the  carriage  rugs. 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed  presently,. looking  over  the  low  park  palings 
bordering  a  hill  which  the  horses  ascended  slowly,  **  Gordon  is  cutting 
down  more  timber !  ** 

"  To  be  sure  he  is  I  "  said  Mrs.  Gower,  with  a  litde  shrug  of  disgust 
"What  can  you  expect?  Having  married  that  woman,  without  an 
idea  or  a  habit  suited  to  the  position  he  has  placed  her  in,  and  whose 
sole  pleasure  is  vulgar  ostentation.     They  are  always  in  want  of  money 


now." 


"  Gently,  mother  I     Do  you  know  all  this  by  ocular  demonstration  ?  " 
**  Why,  no, — I  had  rather  not.     But  every  one  knows " 
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"  Every  one  being  Miss  Blake,  or  Miss  Duroc,  I  suppose." 

"  Miss  Duroc,  Hubert !    You  know  I  never  talk  to  that  woman." 

**  Well,  don't  indulge  in  gossip,  wherever  it  comes  from.  Mrs. 
Gordon  is  very  handsome,  isn't  she  ?  " 

**  So  people  say.  For  my  part,  I  quite  abominate  that  showy,  florid 
style.  Just  the  kind  of  woman  you  would  expect  to  see  in  the  class 
from  which  he  took  her.*' 

"  At  all  events  it  was  a  marriage  of  affection ;  and  that  is  more  than 
one  can  always  say  of  the  extremely  proper,  suitable  marriages  *  ar- 
ranged '  among  ourselves.  I  think  you  are  rather  hard  on  the  Gordons, 
mother." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  my  dear.  She  is  dragging  him  down ;  any  one  can 
tell  that.  He  is  shy  of  his  old  friends,  who  he  knows  look  coldly  on 
his  wife;  and  he  mixes  with  a  class  who  never  entered  his  doors  before 
— a  drinking,  low  set  of  people.  And  here,  you  see,  is  one  of  the  finest 
old  places  in  the  country  being  ruined  for  her  whims." 

**  I  hope  you  don't  turn  your  back  on  them." 

"Turn  my  back  I — well,  Hubert,  I  cannot  say  I  see  much  of  them. 
You  know  I  never  visit." 

**  At  all  events,  I  shall  expect  to  see  them  at  our  Christmas  ball. 
They  may  safely  come  in  the  crowd." 

"If  you  make  a  point  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gower,  with  evident  re- 
luctance. 

"I  do,"  said  her  son  rather  shortly.  "  If  all  the  world  combines  to 
tread  them  down,  of  course  they  must  fall" 

In  this  conversation  Diana  took  no  part.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
were  as  little  to  her  taste  as  to  Mrs.  Gower's.  But  she  thought  there 
was  justice  in  Hubert's  remarks.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  Hubert  to  do  or  say  anything  in  which  Diana  could  not  have  foimd 
something  to  agree  with. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached  The  Ferns,  but  every  window 
glowed  with  ruddy  welcome.  And  Mrs.  Webbe,  an  array  of  servants 
behind  her,  stood  at  the  hall  door,  her  face  beaming  with  triumphant 
delight  For  when  Miss  Diana  came  to  her  own  house,  attended  by 
illustrious  guests,  things  were  as  they  should  be,  and  Mrs.  Webbe 
was  in  her  element. 

Of  course  she  relished  the  long  periods  of  solitary  sway,  and  took 
pride  in  having  everything  "  kept  up  "  as  though  an  exacting  mistress 
had  been  always  on  the  spot.  But  it  was  the  right  thing  that  Miss 
should  receive  her  guests  and  dispense  her  Christmas  gifts  in  her  own 
house  and  among  her  own  people.  Mrs.  Webbe  at  all  times  stoutly 
maintained  that  there  was  no  such  young  lady  anywhere  as  Miss  Diana. 
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Still  there  were  degrees  in  her  devotion ;  and  she  felt  better  satisfied 
with  her  young  mistress  when  she  was  doing  as  other  ladies  did,  and 
holding  state  and  sway  at  The  Ferns  as  generations  of  past  Redfems 
had  done,  than  when  she  was  tramping  all  over  the  country  sketching, 
or  shutting  herself  up  from  morning  to  night  with  a  lot  of  musty  old 
books  in  the  library. 

Mrs.  Webbe  entertained  a  high  respect  for  Mrs.  Gower,  deeming  her 
grasp  of  mind  little  short  of  superhuman ;  and  opining  that  she  had 
brought  up  Miss  Diana  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Sir  Hubert  she  looked 
upon  with  fevour,  as  did  most  womankind,  for  his  handsome  face  and 
lively  manner,  and  also  as  the  fortunate  youth  destined  by  fate  and 
circumstance  to  become  Miss  Diana's  husband.  She  only  hoped  he 
bad  not  unsettled  his  mind  by  gadding  about  so  much  in  foreign 
parts. 

Mrs.  Webbe  was  herself  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  strong  character, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Redfem  family.  She  had  been  Mrs.  Redfem's 
maid  in  her  girlhood,  had  married  Mr.  Redfem's  butler,  and  since  her 
widowhood  had  been  housekeeper  at  The  Ferns,  entitled,  as  she 
thought,  by  age  and  length  of  service,  to  take  an  almost  maternal 
interest  in  the  last  of  the  family. 

Such  was  the  personage  who  stood  by  Diana's  chair  one  morning  with 
some  ominous-looking  rolls  of  paper  and  a  packet  of  account  books 
in  her  hand. 
**  Well,  Mrs.  Webbe,  what  is  it  ?  *' 

"  The  lists  of  poor  people  for  the  Christmas  gifts,  ma'am.  These 
Dr.  Morris  sent  in, — and  these  I  made  out.  This  is  the  Clothing  Club 
book,  and  this  is  the  Night  Schools — if  you'll  please  to  settle  about  the 
prizes.  And  Mr.  Brown  said  he  would  call  again  in  half  an  hour  to 
speak  to  you  about  some  repairs  in  the  village,  and  the  lease  of  Stock 
Farai." 
"  Very  well,  I  will  attend  to  them." 

"  Don't  make  any  rash  vows,  Diana,'*  interrupted  Sir  Hubert.  "  Run 
away  from  all  this  awful  accumulation  of  work,  and  put  your  hat  on. 
I  have  not  had  the  ride  you  promised  me  yet,  and  it's  a  glorious 
morning." 

**Your  mamma  and  I  never  run  away  from  work,"  said  Diana  re- 
bukmgly. 

"  And  instead  of  tempting  Diana  to  do  so,  you  should  stay  at  home 
yourself  and  help  her,"  added  Mrs.  Gower. 

**  I  help  I   Why,  it  makes  my  head  ache  merely  to  look  on.    Besides, 
I  don't  know  anything  about  blankets  and  coals." 
"You  are  not  required  to  know  anything,"  said  Diana.     **  Just  add 
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up  these  books,  and  make  copies  in  your  clearest  hand  of  the  marked 
lists  I  shall  give  you,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  a  gallop 
afterwards.  You  can't  thmk  how  much  more  you  will  enjoy  it  for 
having  done  some  work  first." 

Sir  Hubert  sighed  and  submitted  ;  learning  more  than  he  had  learnt 
before  about  the  hundred  and  one  schemes  for  the  good  of  her  tenants 
and  labourers,  of  which  Diana  seldom  spoke,  but  into  which  she  threw 
the  earnestness  of  her  nature. 

It  was  all  rather  tiresome,  he  thought :  life  at  The  Ferns  was  so 
uncommonly  like  life  at  Gower  Park,  with  its  monotonous  routine  of 
small  duties,  cares  and  interests.  The  horizon  was  narrow.  The  pros- 
pect was  the  same.  The  matters  into  which  his  mother  and  Diana 
threw  all  their  energies  were  unutterably  dry  and  commonplace,  though 
necessary  and  praiseworthy,  of  course.  On  his  part  he  had  visions  of  a 
life  of  romantic  refinement  from  which  dull  prosaic  details  were  to  be 
omitted :  for  Sir  Hubert  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 

Diana  was  both  a  dreamer  and  a  worker.  In  dreams— of  art, 
and  poetry,  and  romance,  perhaps,  in  a  very  shy  and  secret  comer 
of  her  heart,  of  love — she  found  the  happiness  of  her  life.  But  there 
was  something  even  more  essential  to  her  than  happiness,  and  it  was 

duty. 

She  had  the  keenest  sense  of  responsibility  as  regarded  her  posi- 
tion, and  could  not  take  the  goods  the  gods  provided  with  the  same 
easy  cheerfubiess  as  Sir  Hubert.  Want  and  ignorance,  vice  and  disease 
should  perish  out  of  the  land,  thought  the  young  reformer,  so  far  as 
her  influence  extended.  And  inasmuch  as  her  zeal  was  tempered  with 
discretion,  and  she  prepared  the  way  for  pails  of  whitewash  and  hods 
of  mortar  with  tea  for  the  women  and  toys  for  the  children,  she  was 
less  unpopular  than  reformers  generally  are. 

"  Don't  produce  any  more  papers,  for  heaven's  sake,  Diana !  '*  cried 
Sir  Hubert  at  last.  "  There's  a  limit  to  everybody's  patience.  I'm 
sure  I  have  behaved  beautifully  for  the  last  hour." 

"  Like  a  hero  and  martyr,"  said  Diana. 

"  Considering  how  I  was  longing  all  the  time  to  be  oflF,  I  really  do 
deserve  some  credit." 

**  You  shall  be  rewarded  by  riding  as  far  as  you  like  on  the  best 
horse  you  can  find  in  my  stables." 

"  Your  ofifer  would  not  have  amounted  to  much  from  most  young 
women,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  returning  from  his  visit  of  inspection.  "But 
I  will  do  you  the  justice,  Diana,  to  admit  that  you  don't  ride  screws." 

"  Mcrci  du  compliment^''  replied  Miss  Redfem,  drawing  on  her  gloves. 
"  I  am  ready  to  start.'' 
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"You  may  go  with  dear  consciences  after  your  morning's  work," 
said  Mrs.  Gower,  wrapping  herself  in  a  shawl  and  going  to  the  hall  door 
to  see  them  depart.  "  It  looks  very  bright  and  tempting,'*  she  added  ; 
•*  I  shall  walk  as  far  as  the  Lodge  presently.'* 

**  I  wish  you  would  come  with  us,"  cried  Diana. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear;  my  riding  days  are  over.  I  don't  like  to  see  a 
woman  over  forty  years  old  on  horseback." 

After  passing  through  the  Park  gates,  the  firm  white  road  with  its 
CTisp  sprinkling  of  snow  stretched  so  invitingly  before  the  riders  that 
they  indulged  first  in  a  canter,  then  in  a  genuine  uncompromising  gallop, 
till  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  they  drew  bridle  where  the 
road  began  to  descend  a  steep  hill :  a  fir  wood  on  their  left,  with  a  wild 
undergrowth  of  thick  evergreens  and  rose  and  hawthorn  bushes,  whose 
scarlet  berries  glowed  through  soft  fringes  of  snow.  On  the  right  a  wide 
undulating  sweep  of  meadows,  rich  brown  earth  contrasting  well  with 
emerald  grass  where  the  landscape  lay  more  open  to  the  winter  sun. 

"  I  hope  the  gold  and  blue  of  Italy  has  not  spoih  you  for  this  kind  of 
beauty,"  said  Diana,  looking  with  English  pride  at  the  thorough  English 
scene. 

*•  On  the  contrary,  I  think  every  new  experience  of  beauty  is  a  sort 
of  education  of  the  eye,  by  aid  of  which  accustomed  beauties  are  seen 
more  clearly." 

"I  should  like  to  educate  mine,"  said  Diana,  with  a  litde  ^igh. 
"  You  know  I  have  never  left  England." 

"  Go  to  Rome  for  your  wedding  tcur,  Diana,"  said  Sir  Hubert  lightly ; 
**as  I  intend  to." 

While  he  spoke,  a  man  crossed  the  stile  \\hich  divided  a  footpath 
through  the  fir  wood  from  the  highroad,  and  stood  for  a  second  directly 
in  front  of  their  horses.  A  most  unprepossessing  wayfarer,  with  fero- 
cious cunning  in  his  deep-set  eyes,  and  features  only  the  more  repulsive 
because  they  had  been  originally  good,  but  had  become  hopelessly 
brutalised.  His  clothes  hung  about  him  in  wretched  tatters,  but  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  originally  those  of  a  labourer  or  mechanic.  Looking 
at  the  young  couple  with  a  sullen  scowl,  but  speaking  with  cringing 
servility,  he  begged  for  alms  and  protested  that  he  was  starving. 

Sir  Hubert  was  not  disposed  to  comply,  annoyed  at  seeing  the 
roan  bar  their  way,  and  at  having  to  check  his  impatient  horse,  which 
reared  and  shied  at  sight  of  the  ill-looking  stranger.  Diana,  however, 
threw  down  a  shilling,  at  the  same  moment  tightening  her  rein.  On 
the  touch,  light  though  it  was,  her  horse  sprang  forward,  striking  with 
his  lifted  fore-foot  the  shoulder  of  the  beggar  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  money. 
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Raising  himself  hastily,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  riders,  now  rapidly- 
disappearing  down  the  hill,  and  muttered, — 

"  A  coin  and  a  kick  !  Thaf  s  the  way  you  serve  us.  Treat  us  like 
dogs,  and  wonder  that  we  bite." 

At  this  moment  a  labourer  approached  with  a  basket  over  liis  shoul- 
ders, and  a  pick  in  his  hand. 

"  Good  day,  my  man,"  said  the  beggar,  with  a  ludicrous  assumption 
of  patronage.  ''  Did  you  meet  a  lady  and  gentleman  on  horseback 
just  now,  with  a  fine  servant  behind  ?  *' 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  man,  staring  at  his  interlocutor;  "  in  the  lane 
yonder." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  they  are  ?  " 

According  to  the  custom  of  his  class,  the  man's  response  was  another 
question, — 

**  What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?  " 

"  They've  been  so  good  to  me — so  good  and  generous.  I  want  to 
know  their  names  that  I  may — ^bless  them  I "  answered  the  tramp,  with 
a  sudden  contortion  of  the  face  which  he  turned  away  to  hide. 

The  labourer  looked  puzzled,  but  apparently  not  finding  anything 
objectionable  in  the  pious  wish,  he  merely  said, 

"  It's  Miss  Redfem,  of  The  Ferns,  on  the  grey ;  I  don't  know  who 
she»had  along  with  her." 

"  And  where  may  Miss  Redfem  live  ?  " 

"  At  The  Ferns,  I  tell  you, — ^better  nor  three  mile  from  here, — a  big 
house  on  a  hilL" 

''  I  thought  I  knew  her  face,"  iputtered  the  tramp,  as  his  informant 
turned  away.     **  I'll  be  even  with  her  yet ! " 

(To^  continued,) 


Nowhere  to  go. 

By  S.  H.  BRADBURY. 

ftOWHERE  to  go  I     These  hairowing  words 
Came  from  a  maiden  sad  and  lone ; 
By  howling  winds  as  keen  as  swords 
Her  fragile  form  and  garb  were  blown. 
She  paced  the  grim  old  streets  and  courts 

(With  hunger  pictured  in  her  eyes). 
Those  spots  where  savage  want  resorts, 
And  hopcj  long  baffled,  sinks  and  dies. 

The  maiden  ne'er  bad  stained  her  name 

With  any  crime,  but  long  she'd  pined ; 
She  shunned  the  paths  that  led  to  shame, 

While  Love  lay  perfect  in  her  mind. 
This  heedless  city,  proud  and  vast. 

Where  life's  great  currents  crosswise  go. 
Saw  not  this  creature  rudely  cast 

Adrift,  and  dying  of  her  woe. 

She  heard  the  hum  of  restless  crowds. 

While  grief  was  written  on  her  face ; 
Her  rags,  like  thin  and  tattered  shrouds, 

Half  hid  and  half  reve£\led  her  grace. 
She  yearned  to  catch  some  kindly  eye. 

One  face  where  pity  might  be  seen  ; 
For  earth  seemed  like  a  darkened  sky 

That  shows  not  where  the  sun  has  been. 

She  wandered  long,  but  died  at  last 
Of  want  and  woe,  yet  no  one  cared  ; 

Her  unclosed  eyes  were  heavenward  cast. 
And  with  a  glassy  lustre  stared  ! 
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Cold  on  the  pavement  stretched  she  lay, 
A  marble  pallor  on  each  cheek ; 

Yet  on  her  lips  there  seemed  to  play 
A  fond  and  faint  desire  to  speak. 

Nowhere  to  go !     Oh,  God,  how  long 

Will  these  sad  words  strike  on  our  cars? 
They're  ever  falling  from  the  tongue 

And  mingling  with  the  bitterest  tears. 
They  rise  and  fall  on  every  side 

Where  want  without  a  crime  may  dwell,— 
Where  women  burning  miseries  hide, 

And  men  their  sorrows  scorn  to  tell. 

An  age  may  come,  God  speed  it  on  1  • 

When  famished  millions  shall  be  less ; 
And  Pity  reach  each  friendless  one 

With  gifts  designed  to  cheer  and  bless : — 
An  age  to  hush  the  tragic  cries 

From  hungering  hosts  in  every  land ; 
Wherein  the  pining  poor  may  rise, — 

No  more  'tween  death  and  want  to  stand ! 


'A. 

,4' 


Elizabeth    Barrett    Browning  on 
Some  of  her  Contemporaries. 

(ma  Original  Letters.) 

By  R.  H.  HORNE, 
ittthok  of  "omon,"  "the  death  of  marlowe,"  "cosmo  dz'  ubdici," 

^F  the  following  Letters,  which  are  critiques,  more  or  less 
elaborate,  on  contemporaries,  two  or  three  were  volunteered 
by  Miss  Barrett,  the  rest  being  written  at  my  request  for 
"  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age."  They  exercised,  no  doubt,  a 
considerable  influence  over  those  portions  of  the  work  for  which  they 
were  written,  but  none  of  them  has  ever  been  published. 

The  last  critique  of  an  analytical  kind  that  has  appeared,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  upon  the  works  in  general  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  will  be  found 
in  "Our  Living  Poets,"  by  H.  Buxton  Forman  (187 1);  and  it  will  be 
interestbg  to  compare  his  views,  which  are  chiefly  analytical,  with  those 
of  Miss  Barrett  (1844),  which  are  almost  entirely  synthetical,  Mr. 
Foiman  goes  through  all  the  principal  works  in  prose  and  poetry  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  with  his  usual  precision  and  completeness  in  respect  of 
the  dramatic  works,  giving  an  outline  of  the  story  in  each  case,  and 
poitraying  the  leading  characters.  It  would  be  doing  Mr.  Forman 
injustice  not  to  say  that  he  was  also  synthetical  on  most  great  occasions ; 
and  he  sums  up  his  critique  in  these  words : — 

"  What  we  have  most  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Taylor  for  is  the  large  and  states- 
manlike intelligence  with  which,  in  each  of  his  five  historical  plays  ('  Philip 
'  van  Artevelde '  being  two  distinct  plays),  he  has  studied  and  mastered  an 
historical  situation  of  no  mean  significance,  and  the  large  and  craftsman  like 
inteUigence  with  which  he  has  emt>odied  the  situation  in  each  instance  when 
mastered  He  carries  us  with  him  to  the  times  and  places  of  his  plays,  and 
sets  us  in  the  midst  of  stir  and  turbulence,  shows  us  individual  life  at  stru^le 
amid  the  throes  of  national  life,  and  gives  us  the  supreme  enjoyment  that 
dramatists  above  all  men  can  give  us,  of  standing  '  calm  and  supercilious ' 
among  the  lifelike  movements  of  a  mimic  world,  to  pass  away  at  will  out  of 
its  turmoil  and  agony  and  bloodshed— keeping  the  pleasure,  and  the  lessons, 
and  the  knowledge,  and  leaving  the  pain  behind." 
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Now  the  remarkable  part  of  the  comparison  about  to  be  instituted 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  Miss  Barrett  takes  a  totally  opposite  view  of 
the  writings  in  question,  she  would  nevertheless  have  agreed,  in  all  pro- 
bability, with  every  admiring  word  Mr.  Forman  has  written  about  Sir 
He^ry  Taylor  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  excellence  displayed. 

'*  Wednesday  morning. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Home, — I  suppose  by  an  opinion  upon  Taylor,  you 
mean  nothing  elaborate — and  indeed  I  am  not  qualified  for  it  without  a 
Kttle  study,  having  read  *  Van  Artevelde  *  once  in  a  hurry  (once — long 
ago),  and  no  work  of  his  subsequently  at  all.  In  fact,  as  you  may  have 
imagined,  Taylor,  who  is  understood,  I  understand,  by  many  men  of 
understanding,  to  be  the  great  poet  of  the  day,  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
scarcely  a  poet  at  all,  and  stands  coldly  on  the  outside  of  my  sympathies. 
Consider !  a  dramatic  poet  without  passion !  what  does  that  amount 
to?  A  contemplative  poet  without  a  heaven  of^  ideality  above  his 
head !  what  shall  we  call  that  ?  a  rhythmetical  writer  who  denies  the 
distinct  element  of  poetry  ?  "  [This  is  a  referenca  to  Sir  H.  Taylor's 
various  Prefaces  and  Essays.]  "  How  can  we  respect  that?  A  man  of 
talent,  without  genius,  probably  resumes  it  all. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  what  was  said  most  unjustly  of  Byron  (who, 
because  he  had  more  than  his  due  fame  once,  or,  at  least,  who  had 
more  exclusive  fame  than  was  due  to  him  once,  is  now  denied  his  just 
honours — yes,  by  Mr.  Home,  as  well  as  by  others)  namely,  that  he  wrote 
eloquence  rather  than  poetry — is  the  very  criticism  for  Mr.  Taylor.  Yet, 
an  orator  without  impulse  and  exaltation  I  what  does  that  amount  to  ?  " 

I  cannot  remember  what  I  must  have  said  to  cause  this  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  my  opinion  of  Lord  Byron.  Had  he  written  nothing  but 
'*  Heaven  and  Earth  "  and  **  The  Giaour,"  or  "  Manfred  "  and  '*  Cain,"  I 
could  never  have  doubted  his  great  poetical  genius.  However,  Miss 
Barrett  thus  continues  her  remarks — and  certainly  in  a  trenchant  as  well 
as  sarcastic  mood,  very  unusual  with  her — on  Sir  Henry  Taylor : — 

"  He  has,  moreover,  to  do  him  justice,  an  excellent  *  trick  of  rhetoric,* 
and  more  than  a  trick ;  for  his  thoughts  last  to  the  end  of  his  sentences 
— if  not  extending  (which  they  do  not — there  is  no  superfluity  of  thought) 
beyond  them.  He  is  eloquent  in  his  good  sense.  His  diction  is 
flowing  and  harmonious,  and  the  *  flowing '  may  be  said  of  it  advisedly, 
because  it  always  finds  its  own  level.  His  understanding  works  within 
it  clearly  and  satisfactorily ;  his  sentiments  have  a  certain  attitude  of 
nobleness,  which  is  the  highest  point  in  him ;  and  he  has  a  constmctive 
ppwer  in  the  framing  of  a  story,  which  goes  the  farther  probably  with  the 
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majority  of  his  readers.  For  the  rest,  he  may  crown  the  faculty  of  the 
imderstanding,  but  he  cannot  make  a  king  of  it ;  he  may  place  it  in  the 
niche  before  an  altar,  but  he  cannot  make  a  god  of  it.  He  remains 
manifestly  an  atheist  among  poets — an  infidel  in  poetry,  with  arid  lines 
of  schism  marked  hard  on  his  forehead.  Where  a  believing  poet,  stoop- 
ing iirom  his  elevation,  is  genial  and  fresh,  he  is  only  as  sensible  as 
ever.  Poetry  has  avenged  herself  upon  him.  Because  he  has  rejected 
the  mysteries  of  her  highest  skies,  no  dew  has  fallen  from  them  on  the 
lowest  of  his  flowers.  They  grow  in  a  certain  way,  to  be  sure ;  he 
waters  them  from  a  watering-pot ;  but  no  drop  of  dew  has  impearled 
them  with  lustre,  nor  wakened  them  into  fragrance.  There  is  a  dusty 
dty  feel  in  the  very  touch  and  smell  of  the  leaves.  He  who  has  denied 
the  mysteries  shall  not  be  happy  in  the  simplicities. 

"  After  all,  the  right  way  of  looking  at  the  \^orks  of  Mr.  Taylor  may 
be  to  derive  from  them  a  proof  of  that  divinity  of  poetry  which  he  has 
attempted  to  disprove.  He  is  a  false  prophet,  from  whose  very  successes 
and  triumphs  may  be  deduced  the  falsity  of  his  mission — a  Mahomet 
(say)  whose  sword,  bloody  to  the  hilt,  disproves  his  altar.  From  this 
man  we  may  learn  what  poetry  is.  A  man  of  high  intellect,  active  hopes, 
noble  sentiments,  and  instructed  philosophy,  and  of  confidence  in  his 
attributes ;  what  more  does  he  need  ?  Nothing,  he  says.  He  makes  a 
theory  on  the  strength  of  his  deprivations.  Because  he  works  within 
limits,  he  blasphemes  space.  What  does  his  work  want?  Nothing,  he 
sajrs.  Something,  the  whole  world  may  see !  Yes,  and  it  may  learn 
what  the  essence  of  poetry  is  by  the  thing  wanting  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
work. 

"  Have  I  read  *  Festus '  ?  Certainly  I  have.  Do  you  not  remember 
how  I  told  you  of  my  having  asked  somebody  to  read  it,  and  how  the 
somebody  confounded  me  by  answering  that  he  was  stopped  short  in  the 
first  pages  by  the  *  indecency  and  blasphemy*  ?  7>4a/was  Mr.  Townsend, 
the  *  man  of  law,* — a  man,  too,  not  without  poetry  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul — albeit  with  that  high,  thick  Chinese  wall. built  all  around  it !  Oh, 
yes !  I  was  much  struck  by  *  Festus,*  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  I 
did  not  ask  you  whether  you  would  not  do  honour  to  the  author  of  it. 
You  told  me  yourself  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  of  no  ordinary 
genius  he  is  undoubtedly.  Both  the  *  Festus '  and  the  supplement 
apologetic  to  it,  which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Repository  (I  think) 
filled  me  with  admiration.** 

It  was  first  printed  in  J.  A.  Heraud's  Monthly  Magazine, 

"  He  "  (the  author  of  "  Festus  '*)  '*  is  a  man  for  heights  and  depths — is 
he  not?    A  man  of  great  thoughts.     Still,  the  misfortune  of  that  poem 
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is,  that  it  is  formed  upon  Goethe's,  and  has  thus  no  originality  of 
design.  Its  fault  is  an  extraordinary  inequality,  so  that  really  one  falls 
down  precipices  continually,  and  from  pinnacles  of  grandeur  into 
profundities  of  badness.  Parts  of  the  poem  are  as  bad  and  weak  as 
is  well  possible  to  be  conceived  of;  and  moreover  (to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Townsend)  there  is  an  occasional  coarseness  and  gratuitous  indelicacy, 
which  the  poet's  noble  conceptions  had  ill  prepared  one  to  be  tolerant 
of.  Also,  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  not  some  over-daring  in  relation  to 
divine  things,  the  locutorship  of  the  Hx)ly  Ghost  being  among  them.'* 

The  author  of  "  Festus  "  is  rightly  estimated  by  Miss  Barrett.  In  my 
opinion,  his  poem  shows  him  to  be  "  a  man  of  great  thoughts," — indeed, 
of  the  greatest — ^nothing  beyond  them  has  been  conceived.  With  refer- 
ence to  what  Miss  Barrett  terms  his  "profundities  of  badness,"  I  may 
add  that  his  bigotry,  even  to  fanaticism,  is  as  astounding  as  his  genius. 

I  may  here  notice  the  powerful  influence  of  habit.  Surely  one  Person 
of  the  Trinity  should  not  be  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  another. 
The  name  of  "  God "  is  constantly  used  throughout  that  poem,  and 
occasionally  repeated  eight  or  aine  times,  in  one  form  or  another,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  page,  and  the  fair  critic  never  makes  any 
objection.  As  to  our  public  places,  the  name  of  God  is  very  often 
used  in  a  theatre,  without  the  least  token  of  dissent  from  the  audience ; 
but  let  anybody  on  the  stage  pronounce  the  name  of  either  of  the  other 
two  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  there  cannot  be  the  remotest  doubt  of 
the  sort  of  reproof  that  would  be  immediately  administered  fix)m  every 
part  of  the  house.     The  letter  thus  continues  : — 

"  But  when  all  is  said,  what  poet-stuff  remains !  what  power  I  what 
fire  of  imagination,  worth  the  stealmg  of  Prometheus  I  A  true  poet 
indeed,  and,  I  believe,  a  poet  incognito ;  for  I  never  heard  anybody 
speak  of  him,  or  write  of  kim  [1844],  out  of  Heraud's  magazine.  The 
periodical  critics  let  him  drop  as  if  he  scorched  their  fingers  (which  I 

daresay  he  did)  just  Hke  a  coal,  and  said  nothing  about  it 

"  E.  B.  B." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  like  the  mottoes,  and  I  lay  up  the  compliment 
about  being  a  'woman  of  business,'  because  I  never,  no,  never, 
received  the  like  before,  nor  am  I  likely  to  do  so  again.  The  Macaulay 
article  (to  return)  was  as  well  done  as  if  it  had  been  brooded  over  for 
a  month  by  the  genus  snail — and  of  course  I  perceived  where  the  taste 
worked,  or  rather  did  not  work. 

"  Will  this  motto  fit  B ?  [alluding  to  P.  J.  Bailey]. 

"  A  poet  hidden 
In  the  light  of  thought.  ''—Shdley, 
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I     The  next  letter  has  reference  to  a  paper  of  mine  which  appeared  at 
:'  the  conclusion  of  the  **  New  Spirit  of  the  Age." 


\ . 


**  I  differ  with  you  about  Wordsworth,  and  have  suggested  several 
phrases  marginally,  which  with  a  little  addition  would  set  us  on  a  level 
again  on  that  ground ;  only  you  probably  will  not  desire  it. 

•*  See,  here  it  is.  Wordsworth's  principle  is,  that  nothing  mean  is  in 
nature.  True,  as  to  nature  herself.  You  say,  to  Wordsworth  alone  it  is 
true :  if  anybody  else  calls  a  daisy  noble,  he  is  an  imitator  by  that 
sign.  The  daisy  is  a  mean  flower  to  all  the  world  except  William 
Wordsworth. 

*'  In  which  you  are  wrong,  O  Orion !  (I  waive  the  ceremonials  as 
commanded),  because  that  daisy  under  the  heel  of  a  clown  has  a  lesson, 
if  sought  for ;  yes,  and  a  lesson  '*  apostolical "  for  the  clown,  though  he 
never  heard  of  the  master. 

**If  you  had  confined  yourself  to  a  reproof  of  the  cant  of  the 
naturals,  who,  because  buttercups  are  not  mean,  will  see  nothing  in 
nature  except  buttercups,  and  mimic  the  master's  emotion  as  they  look 
between  the  petals;  if  you  had  denounced  this  cant,  as  feeling  at 
second-hand — ^which  is  not  feeling  but  cant  and  only  more  morally 
innocent  (not  less  fatiguing)  than  that  of  Byron's  imitators  with  their 
broken  hearts  instead  of  neckcloths — I  should  agree,  aye,  go  with  you 
altogether.     But — ^no  time,  you  see ! 

"  Ev'  y«, 

"  E.  B.  B." 

Miss  Barrett  has  the  best  of  it,  and  I  told  her  so.  The  remarks 
she  referred  to  were  modified  in  accordance  with  her  argument.  I 
merely  showed  that  whatever  greatness  has  originated  in  Wordsworth's 
mind  from  his  habit  of  refusing  "  to  share  any  glory  with  his  subject" 
by  the  systematic  selection  of  things  devoid  of  much  obvious  interest  in 
themselves,  and,  as  he  often  declares,  on  account  of  their  meanness  to 
the  eye,  or  to  the  general  impression  of  mankind,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  if  the  adoption  of  this  principle  by  others  will  not  lead  them 
downwards  in  the  scale  of  enthusiasm.  It  may  tend  to  throw  them 
exclusively  upon  their  individualities,  which  may  not  inaptly  be  re- 
presented by  this  paraphrase  of  a  witty  old  couplet — 

**  My  thought  is  great  because  the  object's  mean : 
Then  'twould  be  greater  were  no  object  seen.'* 

This  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  such  poems  as  Words- 
worth's *  Laodamia ' — the  scriptural  grandeur  of  simplicity  in  *  Michael  * 
—the  high-wrought  fervours  of  his  immortal  *  Ode,'  (and  not  his  illustra- 
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tions  of  the '  meanest  objects/)  that  all  lovers  of  poetry  so  deeply  admire." 
And  this  was  my  explanation,  accompanied  by  some  concessions,  to  Miss 
Barrett. 

What  the  presentation  volume  was  that  the  next  Letter  acknowledges, 
I  have  not  the  remotest  recollection,  nor  do  I  remember  what  occasioned 
the  gift,  unless,  indeed,  as  Miss  Barrett  had  rendered  me  so  much 
literary  assistance,  and  I  could  not  venture  to  offer  her  any  recompence 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  it  may  have  been  that  something  was  substituted 
which  I  thought  would  please  her,  and  which  she  would  have  no 
objection  to  accept 

Monday, 
[Postmark,  Jan.  30th,  1844.] 

**  I  could  almost  quarrel  with  you,  and  be  sure  of  being  right  withal, 
in  defiance  of  prophecy  (if  I  had  the  heart),  for  sending  me  this  far  too 
expensive  present.  How  could  you  do  so,  my  dear  Mr.  Home?  It  is 
a  splendid  book.  What  visions  of  beauty !  There  is  a  spirit  in  the 
leaves.     But  the  spirit  of  the  kindness  is  the  over-mastering  one. 

<'  I  think,  from  a  far  remembrance,  that  Mrs.  Norton's  first  poem  was 
called  *  The  Undying  One.*  Her  chief  poem,  that  is,  the  principal  one 
in  her  last  volume,  is  *The  Dream.'  Have  you  read  these,  to  be  of 
opinion  still,  as  said  the  Quarterly^  that  she  is  a  modification  of  Byron  ? 
The  only  poems  which  could  have  suggested  such  a  likeness  are  the 
personal  ones,  I  fancy;  and  they,  with  some  intensity  and  much 
pathos,  are  very  unlike  Byron,  I  must  hold.  '  Less  vindictive  1 ' — 
ah,  Mr.  Home,  do  you  too  call'  Byron  vindictive  ?  /  do  not  If 
he  tinned  upon  the  dart,  it  was  by  the  instinct  of  passion,  not  by 
the  theory  of  vengeance,  I  believe  and  am  assured.  Poor,  poor  Lord 
Byron !  Now  would  I  lay  the  sun  and  moon  against  a  tennis-ball 
that  he  had  more  tendemess  in  one  section  of  his  h^art  than  *  *  *  * 
has  in  all  hers,  though  a  tendemess  misunderstood  and  cmshed, 
ignorantly,  profanely,  and  vilely,  by  false  friends  and  a  pattem  wife.  His 
blood  is  on  our  heads — on  us  in  England — even  as  [the  First]  Napo- 
leon's is !  Two  stains  of  the  sort  have  we  in  one  century ;  and  what 
will  wash  them  out  ? 

**  There  is  a  poem,  much  shorter  than  the  first,  and  yet  longer  than 
the  mere  lyrics  (in  *  The  Dream,  and  other  Poems '),  the  title  of  which  I 
forget,  with  a  domestic  subject,  and  written  in  stanzas,  which  has,  to  my 
apprehension,  more  power  than  any  other  composition  of  Mrs.  Norton's. 
Some  of  her  songs  for  music  are  very  lovely  ;  and  her  lyrics  of  more 
body  have  the  qualities  of  sweetness  and  pathos  to  a  touching  and 
thrilling  degree.  *  The  Dream '  you  may  like  better  than  I  do.  The 
personal  references  in  the  miscellaneous  poems  go  deep  and  true,  and 
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are  as  tenderly  written  as  ink  mixed  with  tears  can  write  anything.  My 
wager  of  the  sun  and  moon  intended  no  depreciation  of  this  tenderness, 
and  referred  to  the  character  of  the  writer  under  a  personal  and  general 
aspect 

'*  Do  find  out  the  domestic  poem,  which  is  not,  by  the  way,  a 
personal  poem.  It  will  strike  you,  I  think ;  and  our  critics  may  say 
that  it  is  *  almost  masculine '  in  characteristic  power.  You  should 
remember,  moreover,  that  she  composes  music,  published  with  her  own 
words.  Also,  did  she  not  edit  at  one  time  either  the  Court  youmal  or 
the  Bdle  AssembUe  f  And  she  has  contributed  prose  tales  of  full  colour 
and  expression  to  various  annuals. 

"  My  earnest  request  to  you  is  not  to  take  for  granted  anything  I  say ; 
but  to  look  into  the  poems  yourself.  Mary  Howitt's  ballads  are  nearer 
and  dearer  to  me^  and  suggestive  of  a  far  higher  species  of  poetical  power, 
according  to  my  view,  than  any  volume  I  ever  saw  of  Mrs.  Norton's ; 
and  then  you  know  how  prejudices  work,  and  I  confess  to  you  a  little 
disinclination  ....  which  may  vibrate,  in  spite  of  me,  through  my 
estimate  of  Mrs.  Norton's  writings.  Now,  mind,  I  do  not  say  it  is  so, 
but  that  it  may  be  so;  and  I  put  you  on  your  guard  lest  it  be  so.  She 
has  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  the  tongue  of  a  wit ;  but  tender  and  pitiful 
to  woman,  as  a  woman  should  be,  she  is  not ;  and  for  this  I  cannot 
easfly  pardon  her.     I  do  not  speak  out  of  personal  experience. 

**With  thanks  once  again,  believe  me 

"  Truly  yours, 

"  E.  B.  B." 

I  did  not  fail  to  communicate  to  Miss  Barrett  that  I  accepted  her 
admission  as  to  **  how  prejudices  work,"  and  with  especial  reference  to 
the  injured  lady  in  question.  As  usual,  there  was  a  postscript,  with 
something  good  in  it. 

*'  /  should  have  forgotten  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  too,  only  just  as  I  was 
writing  to  you,  came  a  note  from  her  to  me  with  some  proposition 
about  a  new  Magazine — a  lady's  *  Magazine  I  *  So  I  bethought  me  of 
naming  her  to  you.     Oh — and  you  must  make  room  for  her.** 

Several  persons  of  eminence,  and  a  good  many  who  held  popular 
positions  of  merit,  were  omitted  from  the  two  volumes  of  the  "  New 
"  Spirit  of  the  Age  *'  for  want  of  space,  but  with  a  setded  intention  of  in- 
cluding them  in  a  third  volume.  Circumstances  caused  this  intended 
publication  to  be  too  long  postponed,  and  it  was  finally  abandoned. 
But  in  the  meantime  Miss  Barrett,  being  full  to  overflowing  of  all  the 
knowledge  required,  sent  me  various  letters,  of  which  good  use  was 
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made,  but  only  in  the  way  of  hints  for  summary  remarks.  Here  is  one 
of  them,  in  which  she  deals  very  admirably  with  certain  celebrities  of 
that  day : — 

Monday  mormng, 
[Post-mark,  Sept.  6th,  1844.] 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Home, — I  am  taking  fright  about  the  proofs,  and 
begin  to  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  no  more  of  them,  particularly 
as  you  are  going  out  of  town.  I  am  secret  as  the  first  cousin  of  Harpo- 
crates  himself;  but  I  was  bom  without  the  faculty  of  what  is  called 
*  presence  of  mind,* — ^and  an  accident  might  betray  us.  Therefore 
no  proofs,  while  you  are  out  of  town,  unless  I  can  do  any  good  m 
correcting." 

The  nervous  apprehensions  of  any  lady  in  delicate  health,  who  is 
anxious  to  maintain  her  incognito  when  a  coming  storm  is  hanging  in 
the  air,  are  only  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  I  guarded  the  secret 
of  her  literary  assistance  by  every  means  in  my  power.  The  reader  is 
requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  it  will  subse- 
quently be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  caution,  "something 
"  happened."     But  to  proceed  with  our  present  letter : — 

"  Certainly  you  must  spe^k  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  you  may  do  so 
kindly  and  justly  at  once.  She  has  written  one  or  two  novels ;  but  the 
performances  she  is  better  known  by  are  her  miscellaneous  light  essays  and 
tales,  with  which  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day  is  sown  abundantly, 
and  characteristic  sketches  illustrative  of  her  native  Ireland,  of  which 
she  published  a  volume  not  long  ago,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  edits  books  of  gems  and  ballads,  etc.,  up  to  monthly 
magazines.  His  wife  was  an  intimate  friend  of  poor  L.  E.  L.,  which 
reminds  me  of  a  Mrs.  Thomson  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  hers 
also,  and  who  has  a  claim  on  you,  both  by  the  force  of  novels  and 
of  historical  writing.  To  retum  to  Mrs.  S.  C  Hall, — her  Irish  tales  (I 
am  tuming  this  pen  round  and  round  to  find  a  writable  side  to  it,  and 
all  in  vain),  her  Irish  tales  have  character  and  life,  tenderness  and  soft- 
ness— not  power,  and  not  passion — while  her  miscellaneous  sketches  in 
general  are  graceful  and  womanly,  and  the  last  in  the  most  amiable 
sense.  ^^^ 

"  Lover  you  certainly  should  mention  ;  an^Wo  your  "  [promised] 
"  five  words,**  you  deserve  to  be  impaled  upon  them  yourself,  if  you 
give  him  no  more.  He  is  a  powerful  writer  of  Irish  novels,  and  falls 
into  the  ranks  after  Banim, — with  less  passion  than  the  latter,  but  more 
picturesque  vivacity.*' 
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Trae,  I  replied;  but  as  to  power,  he  cannot  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
Banim. 

"You  probably  know  his  ballads,  which  have  a  certain  singable 
beauty  in  them,  and  a  happy  occasional  fancifulness.  His  novels,  how- 
ever, all  of  which  I  have  not  read,  are  the  stuff  whereof  his  fame  is 
made ;  and  they  are  highly  vital,  and  of  great  value  in  the  sense  of 
commenting  on  the  national  character/* 

Though  not  equal,  I  thought,  to  those  by  Carleton. 

"  As  to  Lever,  ...  I  come  to  a  stand  Ask  Miss  Mitford  what  she 
thinks  of  the  '  Harry  Lorrequers,'  and  she  will  tell  you  that  the  right 
royal  '  Boz '  is  nothing  '  at  all  at  all '  to  the  '  Lorrequers.'  This  b  one  of 
the  thousand  points  on  which  she  and  I  '  divide,'  with  no  prospect  of 
meeting  again — for  I  cannot  read  Lever — honestly  and  without  affecta- 
tion, I  cannot.  She  says  the  reason  is,  that  she  has  more  sympathies  with 
men  as  men  ;  has  associated  with  them  more  closely  as  social  men,  and 
acquired  the  power  of  comprehending  their  social  pleasures  better  than 
I9  or  women  in  general,  have  found  it  possible  to  do." 

Miss  Mitford's  fiaither  was  a  jovial^  stick-at-nothing,  fox-hunting  squire 
of  the  three-bottle  class. 

"  That  is  probably  true  ;  but  it  scarcely  explains  to  me  her  admira- 
tion for  this  Lorrequer  (or  RoUicker)  Lever.  Over  and  over  again  have 
I  tried  to  read  his  book,  and  every  time  I  came  to  the  inference  that  he 
was  a  remarkably  clever  writer  who  was  unreadable  by  me.  Now  it 
cannot  be  affectation — can  it? — in  a  person  who  never  pretends  to 
'  lady-like  delicacies '  about  the  sort  of  book  she  reads.  /,  who  read 
the  old  plays  and  the  modem  French  romances  (behind  a  screen — 

don't  tell  Mr.  R^ )  cannot  be  hyper-super-over-particular ;   and  I 

have  read  Balzac's  JPh^e  Goriot,  and  have  not  (could  not)  one  of  Lever's 
novels.  What  the  French  call  *  material  life  *  is  the  whole  life  he 
recognises.  That  life  is  a  jest,  and  a  very  loud  one,  is  his  philosophy. 
The  sense  of  Beauty  and  Love  he  does  not  recognise  at  all,  except  in 
a  gross  and  conventional  sense.  The  chapters  I  have  read  of  him  make 
my  head  ache  as  if  I  had  been  sitting  in  the  next  room  to  an  orgy — ^not 

an  orgy  of  fawns,  O  Orion  !  which  even  /  could  feel  the  rapture  of 

but  of  gentlemen-topers,  with  their  low  gentility  and  hip-hip  hurrah ! 
and  wine  out  of  wine-coolers.  The  headache  does  of  course  prove  the 
power^  and  that  he  is  an  exceedingly  clever  writer  *  nobody  can  deny  ; ' 
but  he  is  contracted  and  conventional^  and  unrefined  in  his  line  of  con- 
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ventionalities ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  represents  fairly  even  tl 
social  and  jovial  side  of  men  of  much  refinement,  or  that,  if  he  doe 
he  should  represent  them  as  he  does,  on  all  sides  thus  social  and  jovii 
No  writer  can  render  human  nature  fully,  who  does  not  render  the  inn 
and  spiritual  life  as  well  as  the  conventional  and  material  exterior 
life.     Is  not  this  true  ?    So  much  for  the  Lorrequers. 

"  Not  having  read  a  single  volume  through,  and  being  of  incomp 
tent  sympathies,  my  opinion  is  not  certainly  worth  much.  I  hear  sor 
of  my  brothers  say  sometimes,  '  Oh,  that  Lever  is  a  capital  felloe 

*  better,  than  Boz ;  *  and  then  I  grow  quite  cross,  and  make  answ 

*  Do  put  away  those  detestable  books  of  his,*  or  *  You  don't  deserve 
'  read  "  Boz." '  *  Capital  fellow,'  though,  is  just  the  criticism  for  b 
He  is  /^j/— and  no  more,  I  think." 

There  is  of  course  a  time  when  boys  and  vtry  young  men  have  fo 
great  pleasure  in  the  scenes  alluded  to ;  they  have  enjoyed  all  "  the 
"  of  the  fair."    But  there  comes  a  period  of  life  when  one  must  de 
r^et  to  see  it  wasted  over  such  books,  and  to  such  an  extent  of  p* 
larity  as  they  obtained,  and  as  similar  works,  or  worse,  still  obtain, 
is  part  of  the  long-enduring  mania  for  vile  burlesques  which  are 
paramount  to  a  considerable  extent  in  so-called  literature,  and  to  a 
ponderating  extent  at  theatres  and  numerous  other  places  of  p 
amusement     Miss  Barrett  concludes  this  Letter  in  a  very  charact* 
manner.    She  evidently  feels  how,  by  comparison,  the  writing? 
gentleman  and  scholar  like  Sir  Henry  Taylor  rise  into  a  purer 
sphere  by  the  side  of  those  rollicking  works  of  Lever,  and  it  oc< 
her  that  perhaps  some  of  her  remarks  on  the  former,  and  on  Mrs.  T 
had  a  tone  of  bitterness  that  almost  seemed  to  approach  per5 
though  nothing  of  that  kind  could  have  been  intended ;  while, ...  ^ 
largeness  of  her  generous  nature,  she  even  hints  that    possibly  her 
estimate  of  others  may  be  somewhat  one-sided,  if  not  too  harsh.    As 
for  me,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  every  word  she  says  about  Lever's 
boisterous    books,  and   his  capital  fellowship   none   the  less.     Miss 
Barrett's  letter  concludes  with  these  emotional  sentences : — 

"  Something  more  I  wished  to  say  to  you,  but  cannot,  perhaps  could 
not,  even  if  all  this  had  not  been  written  too  lightly  for  a  very  earnest 
word  to  touch  nearly  in  the  sequence  of  it.  But  I  must  say  this,  if  I 
have  appeared  to  you  lately — at  any  time,  as  I  am  afraid  I  must  have 
done — deficient  in  feeling  and  sympathy,  and  consideration — the  ap- 
pearance wronged  me  as  much  as  my  hastiness  has  sometimes  wronged 
you.    You  will  understand,  and  /did  not  understand. 

"  May  God  bless  you,  dear  Mr.  Home.     I  am  glad  that  the  labour  is 
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t  an  end,  and  that  you  are  going  out  of  town  to  finish.     '  To 
I '  makes  an  agreeable  idea. 

"  Ever  truly  yours, 

"  E.  R  B." 

* 

.*  tone  of  pathos  in  the  closing  paragraph  mainly  recognizes  a  brief 
lation  I  made  to  her  concerning  the  cruel  domestic  injuries 
ed  by  the  honourable  lady  she  had  criticised — ^under  the  influence 
rejudice,"  I  can  have  little  doubt 
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T  is  my  rest,  and  not  my  penance,  dearest. 

To  draw  thy  heart  with  fond  words  close  to  mine. 
And  when  day's  sunshine  fades,  then  brightest,  clearest, 
Thy  ray,  my  twilight  star,  for  me  will  shine. 

The  day  for  work :  the  night  for  thee  and  heaven  I 
All  laid  aside,  day's  crowding  toils  and  cares, — 
Night's  soft  still  shadowy  hours  to  thee  are  given, 
Winged  by  fond  vows,  and  hallowed  with  deep  prayers. 

Like  some  low  strain  of  distant  music  stealing. 
Glides  through  day's  busy  hours  the  thought  of  thee ; 
But  as  the  full-toned  organ's  choral  pealing 
In  solitude  thy  memory  must  be. 

Think  of  me,  my  beloved,  when  evening  closes 
Her  welcome  veil  o'er  quiet  hearth  and  heart : 
Like  stars  to  night — like  dew  to  drooping  roses — 
All  light;  all  life,  all  peace  to  me  thou  art ! 

G.  M.  M. 
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Bv  SYDNEY  ROBJOHNS. 

She  Niagara  Peninsula  is  rich  in  historic  associations  and 
replete  with  natural  beauty.  Sitting  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Boyal  Hotel  at  Niagara  town,  the  fonner  capital  of  Upper 
Canada,  one  looks  six  hundred  yards  across  the  swiftly 
flowbg  river,  jast  where  it  is  wedded  to  the  great  Lake  of  Ontario,  to  the 
United  States  fort  of  Niagara.  Above  the  grass-clad  earthworks  and 
well-built  ramparts  are  seen  a  few  insignificant  buildings,  a  solitary  tree, 
and,  gently  waving  in  the  evening  breeze,  "the  star-spangled  banner." 
Not  a  sentry,  not  a  human  being  of  any  sort,  is  visible.  The  stillness  of 
the  scene  is  nnbroken,  save  perhaps  by  a  little  yachting  party  embarking 
at  the  stage  below  on  the  Canadian  side.  And  as  one  sits  there  reposing 
after  the  fatigue  of  a  sham  battle  at  Fort  St.  George,  thoughts  of  sixty 
years  ago  crowd  one's  mind,  and  the  contrast  of  the  present  peaceful 
aspect  of  the  frontier  and  the  tunnoil  of  that  long  past  time  is  most 
Striking.  We  have  lunched  with  officers  of  the  aznd  New  York 
National  Guard  at  a  rifle  meeting — in  this  discerning  a  happy  sign  of 
the  times— and  have  enjoyed  pleasant  social  intercourse  with  Americans 
on  both  sides  of  the  "Lines;"  and  have  ever  felt  that  the  dead  past  may 
bury  its  dead  so  far  as  national  prejudices  or  animosities  can  be  revived 
by  a  reference  to  it;  but  the  story  of  Queenston  heights  and  General 
Brock,  like  that  of  the  plains  of  Abraham  and  General  Wolfe,  deserves 
telling  again,  and  is  as  grateful  to  Englishmen  and  Canadians  alike,  as 
a  glance  at  the  history  of  that  other  Peninsular  war  under  the  greater 
soldier,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

To  those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  transatlantic  scenery,  the 
topography  of  the  Niagara  district  can  be  more  easily  described  than 
its  exquisite  loveliness.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  respective 
points  of  which  stand  the  Hotel  and  United  States  Fort  referred  to, 
the  stream  narrows  gradually  for  seven  miles;  where  stand  Lewiston 
on  the  American  side  and  Queenston  on  the  British.  There  it  was, 
seven  miles  from  the  present  cataract,  that,  in  some  far,  far  remote 
age,  the  waters,  as  is  supposed  fay  geological  authorities,  first  forced  their 
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^ress  from  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario.  Thence,  deep,  almost  per- 
pendicular, cliflfe  cut  in  limestone  extend  to  the  Falls ;  and  the  character 
of  the  scenery  changes.  Above  the  Falls  a  different  aspect  again  is 
presented,  the  shores  of  the  river  being  only  slightly  above  the  water 
level.  At  the  ingress  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  channel  of  the  Niagara,  stand 
on  either  shore  Black  Rock,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,*  and  the 
village  of  Fort  Erie.     These  places  are  all  historic  landmarks. 

The  obstacle  presented  by  the  great  Falls  is  circumvented,  speaking 
commercially,  in  three  ways,  all  due  to  Canadian  enterprise,  namely — by 
the  Welland  Canal,  from  Port  Dover  on  Lake  Erie,  through  the  Penin- 
sula, to  Port  Dalhousie  on  Lake  Ontario ;  by  the  International  Railway 
Bridge,  recently  opened,  connecting  Fort  Erie  and  Black  Rock ;  and  by 
the  Suspension  Bridge  a  little  below  the  Falls.  The  first  named  is  now 
being  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  to  pass,  without  break  of  cargo,  from 
the  great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  thus  ensuring  an  extensive  traffic  from 
the  North- West  British  possessions  and  the  Western  States,  over  the 
great  water  highway  of  Canada. 

The  town  of  Lewiston  is  situated  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
river ;  the  approach  to  it  being  from  a  landing-stage,  up  a  lofty  wooden 
staircase,  and  then  by  a  steep  ascent  of  some  distance.  This  high 
ground  has  its  counterpart  on  the  Canadian  side  in  Queenston 
heights,  a  portion  of  the  ridge  of  land  which,  extending  from  the 
river  to  the  city  of  Hamilton,  constitutes  a  barrier  to  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie. 

No  description,  however  graphic,  can  realise  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
this  locality.  The  woodlands  and  undulating  pastures  are  almost  English ; 
but  the  gorgeousness  of  the  foliage  in  autumn  is  more  nearly  tropical. 
The  colours  and  their  tones  are  crude  separately,  in  their  intensity  and 
decisiveness,  but  in  their  combination  are  exquisitely  harmonious. 
Crimson  and  lemon  green ;  russet,  purple,  and  deep  brownish  green  j 
scarlet,  violet,  and  misty  grey  ; — all  these  and  a  hundred  delicate  tones 
constitute  for  Canada  a  paradise  worthy  of  the  warm  light  that  shoots 
athwart  the  landscape  in  the  glory  of  its  sunsets.  And  to  the  beauty 
is  superadded  the  requisite  for  human  enjoyment  of  it — an  historic 
association. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  Napoleon  was  entering  on  his  disas- 

*  Bu&Io  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  was  a  mere  village.  Its  rapid  growth  in 
wealth  and  importance  is  due  to  its  situation  as  a  central  dep6t  for  the  traffic  of  the 
Western  States,  freight  arriving  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road being  forwarded  by  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Hudson  River.  Much  of  this  traffic 
is  now  diverted  by  Canadian,  enterprise  to  routes  through  British  territory. 
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trous  campaign  in  Russia,  and  when  Wellington  was  descending  on 
Salamanca,  the  great  question  whether  or  not  Britain's  supremacy  of  the 
sea  should  be  weakened  by  her  expulsion  from  the  land,  was  being  settled 
on  this  little  portion  of  her  imperial  sovereignty,  as  the  solution  was 
being  attempted  on  a  grander  scale  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A 
decisive  action  was  the  battle  of  **Queenston  Heights.*'*  On  the 
1 8th  of  June — an  auspicious  day  in  the  annals  of  Britain — on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  t8i2,  the  United  States  Congress  declared  war  against 
His  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  hero  of  the  hour  in  Canada  was  Isaac  Brock,  Colonel  of  the 
49th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  Commander  in  Upper  Canada  (now  the 
Province  of  Ontario),  and  Administrator  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
A  man  of  energy  and  prevision,  he  realised  in  his  own  mind  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pending  troubles ;  and  in  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  the 
local  Legislature,  he  indicated  their  nature,  and  suggested  a  course  of 
action  by  which  they  should  be  met. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  met  at  the  then  town  of  York,  but  now  city 
of  Toronto ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  humble  town  of  that  day 
with  the  important  city  of  the  present.  The  "  Queen  City  of  the  West " 
was  then  but  a  slight  advance  on  the  Mississaga  village  where  General 
Simcoe,  a  few  short  years  previously,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
capital.  Where  now  are  stately  churches,  imiversities,  broad  business 
thoroughfares,  and  suburban  mansions,  then  were  dotted  the  birch-bark 
wigwams  of  the  Indians ;  where  now  are  warehouses  and  wharves  that 
rival  in  capacity  and  extent  those  of  many  an  old-world  commercial 
centre,  then  was  the  haunt  of  wild-fowl ;  where  now  ply  propellers  of  a 
magnitude  to  dwarf  a  Thames  steamboat  into  insignificance,  then  skimmed 
the  water  the  light  and  fragile  canoe  of  the  Mississaga.  It  was  only 
seven  y^rs  prior,  to  this  period  that  a  report  to  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Government  bore  "  the  curious  record  of  the 
"  *  Toronto  purchase,'  comprising  250,880  acres,  including  the  site  of 
"the  city,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  Scarborough  heights:  for 
"  all  of  which  its  Mississaga  lords  received  and  accepted  the  sum  of 
"  ten  shillings  /  "  t 

To  protect  the  Province,  General  Brock  had  at  his  disposal  fifteen 
hundred  regulars  ;  and  though  volunteers  flocked  to  his  standard,  (among 

*  The  particulars  herein  narrated  of  this  great  battle  are  derived  from  BeU's 
"History  of  Canada/*  Smith's  **  Canada:  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  and  the 
charming  chronicle  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Coffin,  of  **  1812  :  The  War  and  its  Moral,'* 
and  others ;  all  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Canadian  Government  Library,  King 
Street,  Westminster. 

f  Professor  Wilson,  in  The  Canadian  Monthly ^  August,  1873. 
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whom  were  those  whose  honoured  names  figure  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  hereinafter  referred  to)  a  deficiency  of  arms  was  a 
bar  to  the  immediate  and  active  exemplification  of  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

It  needed  no  great  discernment  to  see  that  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
hostilities  would  be  the  Niagara  Peninsula ;  and  Brock  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Fort  St.  George,  not  far  from  Queenston  heights,  the  subse- 
quent theatre  of  his  crowning  glory  and  the  scene  of  his  death. 

Three  principal  points  on  the  frontier  lines  are  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  war  up  to  the  battle  in  which  Brock  fell — Queenston ; 
Detroit,  the  portal  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron ;  and  the  Island  of 
Michilimacinac,  commanding  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  By  a  gallant 
dash  from.  Fort  St.  Joseph,  Captain  Roberts,  with  but  thirty-three 
regulars  and  a  few  Indians  judiciously  distributed — the  buglers  being 
widely  extended  to  give  the  sound  of  a  pretentious  force — carried  the 
American  fort  at  the  last-named  point,  and  compelled  the  surrender 
of  the  island  with  precious  military  stores  and  furs  acquired  from 
the  traders.  This  exploit  gained  command  of  the  situation  and  the 
more  valuable  adhesion  of  the  Indians.  The  capture  of  Fort  Detroit  by 
the  British  was  equally  brilliant  and  more  important  The  American 
General  Hull  had  his  head-quarters  there.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his 
rear  was  beset  with  savages  familiar  with  bush  tracks;  and  he  was 
dependent  for  supplies  on  far-off  Ohio,  hts  communication  with  which 
was  by  roads  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  But  his  confidence  was 
great ;  and  his  address  to  the  Canadian  loyalists,  issued  with  a  view  to 
seduce  them  from  their  fealty,  was  bombastic  and  vain-glorious.  Colonel 
Proctor  was  at  Fort  Maiden — the  present  prosperous  town  of  Amherst- 
burg — in  command  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  41st  Regiment 
and  others;  and  he  succeeded  in  attaching  to  himself  the  noble 
chief  Tecumseh — a  household  name  in  Canada  to  this  day — and  the 
Shawanee  tribe  of  Indians  which  he  commanded.  Tecumseh,  under 
Proctor's  orders,  crossed  the  Detroit  river  and  cut  off  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions and  mails.  This  rendered  General  Hull  dependent  on  the  invaded 
country  for  supplies,  and,  combined  with  the  failure  of  an  attack  on  Fort 
Maiden,  was  the  beginning  of  his  disasters.  The  great  centre  of  opera- 
tions being  for  the  moment  at  the  Detroit  river.  Brock  hastened  thither, 
and  in  doing  so  accomplished  one  of  the  best-executed  and  most  arduous 
marches  on  record.  His  arrival  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  regulars, 
four  hundred  militia,  and  four  field-pieces,  consummated  the  desired  end. 
He  met  Tecumseh,  and  a  chord  of  sympathy  was  struck  between  the  two 
heroes,  making  them  one  in  their  plans  of  operation,  as  they  were  united 
in  their  purpose.    Like  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  General  Brock  had  a  whole 
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some  objection  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  on  a  campaign;  but  being 
assured  by  the  Indian  that  his  braves  would  be  abstainers  till  they 
returned  in  peace  to  their  wigwams  at  Wabash,  he  despatched  them  to 
cut  ofif  the  enemy's  retreat  in  the  bush ;  then,  crossing  the  river  himself, 
his  left  flank  being  protected  by  the  Indian  allies  and  his  right  by  the 
gunboat  Queen  Charlotte^  he  compelled  a  capitulation  and  a  cession 
of  the  Michigan  Territory,  a  ship  of  war,  thirty-three  cannon,  military 
stores,  and  a  stand  of  colours.  Thereupon,  as  one  writer  quaintly 
observes,  "  the  British  betook  themselves  to  dinner." 

A  conqueror  in  the  West,  Brock  would  now  have  swept  the  Niagara 
frontier  but  red-tape  bound  him — the  Governor- General,  Sir  George 
Prevost,  having  committed  the  fatal  error  of  granting  an  armistice.  The 
leisure  thus  gratuitously  afforded  to  the  enemy  was  profitably  spent  in 
the  building  of  gunboats  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  concentration  of  troops 
along  "  the  Lines."  Hostilities  were  renewed  at  Black  Rock  by  the 
Americans  capturing  the  brigs  Detroit  and  Caledoniay  both  laden  with 
arms  *  and  spoils  from  Fort  Detroit.  Immediately  after  this  stroke  of 
bad  luck  occurred  the  eventful  passage  in  Canadian  history  which  has 
been  designated  "the  Canadian  Marathon,"  and  of  which  the  people  of 
the  country  are  most  justly  proud.  The  scene  of  the  conflict  scarcely 
corresponds  to  the  plain  where  Persian  and  Athenian  fought;  for  the 
alluvial  shore  of  Queenston  was  secondary  to  the  heights  above  in  the 
severity  and  mortality  of  the  struggle. 

On  the  nth  October,  1812,  Van  Ranselaer,  the  United  States  General 
at  Lewiston,  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Niagara  river,  but,  the  weather 
being  stormy  and  the  boats  at  his  disposal  few  in  number,  without 
success.  On  the  13th,  however,  the  passage  was  effected.  In  the  deep 
darkness  which  immediately  preceded  the  sunrise,  the  advance  guard 
of  the  American  army,  accompanied  by  one  battery,  landed  on  the 
Canadian  shore  below  the  Queenston  heights.  The  position  was  occu- 
pied by  Captain  Dennis,  of  the  49th  Regiment,  with  two  companies  of 
his  regiment  and  one  hundred  militiamen ;  and  these  with  an  eighteen- 
pounder  on  the  spur  of  the  heights  above,  and  a  masked  battery  a  mile 
down  the  river,  gave  the  enemy  so  warm  a  reception  as  to  necessitate  a 
change  of  tactics.  The  Americans,  covered  by  the  fire*  of  a  battery  from 
their  own  side  of  the  river,  drew  up  on  the  shore,  thirteen  hundred 
strong.  Before  them  the  heights  and  the  British  defenders :  behind 
them  the  swiftly  flowing  river.  Retreat  and  advance  were  equally 
difficult  and  perilous.     In  this  dilemma  a  detachment  was  despatched 

*  In  preparing  the  foundations  for  the  International  Bridge  between  Fort  Erie  and 
Black  Rock,  the  divers  came  on  a  boarding-pbtol  and  a  musket  with  a  fixed  bayonet. 
The  woodwork  of  the  latter  was  petrified. 
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with  great  promptitude   further  up  the   river ;  and  ascending  by  an 
unguarded  path,  turned  the  British  flank,  and  captured  the  hitherto 
effective  eighteen-pounder.      This  achievement  divided  the  Canadian 
force,  and  rendered  the  defence  an  almost  forlorn  hope,  though  the 
little  band  fought  well  and  steadily.     Dennis  was,  however,  compelled 
to  retreat ;  and  retiring  to  the  north  end  of  Queenston  village,  was  met 
by  his  General  with  auxiliaries.    Brock  having  risen  early,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  hearing  the  cannonade,  had  galloped  to  the  scene  with  his  staflf, 
only  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.     Bringing 
up  reinforcements,  he  formed  his   men  in  front  of  the  masked  bat- 
tery, arrested  the  retreat  of  Dennis's  men,  re-established  confidence, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  49th  Regiment,  he  himself 
taller  than  the  tallest  there,  entered  on  the  bloody  and  fatal  fray.     It 
was  bravely  fought;   but  the  enemy  had  an  immense  advantage  in 
being  covered  by  the  trees  in  front  of  their  position.     Conspicuous  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Brock  was  an  easy  mark  to  less   skilful 
sharpshooters  than  those  who  lately  shot  in  friendly  contest  in  Ireland  ; 
and  while  the  fight  was  still  hottest,  he  fell  mortally  wounded.     His 
last  words  were  a  command — **  Push  on  the  brave  York  Volunteers." 
He  died,  though  he  never  knew  the  fact.  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  the  honour- 
able distinction  of  knighthood  having  been  conferred  for  his  services 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Detroit :  but  it  is  Queenston  rather  than  Detroit 
with  which  his  memory  is  associated ;  and  the  ensuing  victory  which 
secured  Canada  to  Canadians  is  that  which  has  embalmed  his  name  in 
the  hearts  of  all  patriots,  even  those  who  owe  another  allegiance,  but 
who,  in  the  nobility  of  their  manhood,  can  rise  above  the  old  preju- 
dices and  animosities. 

Terrible  was  the  reckoning.  The  49th,  Brock's  own  regiment,  fought 
to  the  portentous  cry — **  Avenge  the  General !  **  but  even  passion  could 
not  contend  against  a  force  so  much  greater  as  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  so 
the  noble  three  hundred  fell  back,  impatient  for  reinforcements. 

General  Sheaffe,  to  whom  is  due,  like  another  Blucher,  the  credit 
and  renown  of  turning  the  tide  of  the  day  to  victory,  was  on  the  road 
to  Queenston  with  men  of  the  41st  and  49th,  the  Lincoln  (Canada) 
Volunteers,  and  a  few  Indians,  when  the  sorrowful  news  of  Brock's 
death  reached  him.  Leaving  some  of  his  force  to  cover  the  village,  he 
made  a  detour  of  two  miles  to  the  west,  and  outflanked  the  Americans 
in  their  position  of  danger,  who  were  thus  encircled  by  a  soldiery 
enraged  by  repulse  and  maddened  by  grief  The  numerical  odds  were 
still  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  being  1,300  to  800,  but  their  defeat  was 
inevitable.  The  Indians,  wild,  untractable,  and  impetuous  in  their 
thirst   to  avenge    the    death    of    the   man    t>iey    idoH/pH.    were   the 
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first  to  engage ;  but  only  to  meet  defeat.  The  British  then  charged, 
and  there  commenced  a  dreadful  carnage  and  a  most  horrible  retreat. 
Many  of  the  invaders  were  dashed  to  pieces  over  precipitous  rocks  in 
attempting  hurriedly  to  descend  the  cliffs;  others  were  drowned  in 
essaying  to  swim  across  the  river ;  and  still  more  fell  before  the  soldiery 
which  pressed  them  to  the  precipices,  the  summits  of  which  they  had 
won  some  hours  previously.  The  dreadful  circle  which  General  Sheaffe 
had  so  successfully  described  contracted  more  and  more;  and  as  it 
lessened,  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indians  and  the  vengeance  cry  of  the 
49th  rent  the  air,  and  sent  dismay  to  every  alien  soldier.  At  length 
General  Wadsworth,  on  whom  had  fallen  the  command  from  Van 
Ranselaer,  who  was  wounded  early  in  the  day,  drew  the  remnant  of  his 
men  up  on  the  shore  where  the  army  had  stood  proudly  at  day  break,  and 
surrendered  himself  and  the  remnant  of  his  division  to  the  British  general. 

Ranselaer,  on  retiring  from  the  field  wounded,  went  to  Lewiston  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  his  second  division ;  but  to  their  great  renown 
as  wise  men  and  patriots,  they  refused  to  move  beyond  the  frontier, 
deeming  themselves  a  defensive  and  not  an  aggressive  force.  Van 
Ranselaer  thereupon  sent  word  to  Wadsworth  to  hold  on  or  retreat  as 
circumstances  directed,  offering  in  the  latter  case  to  place  "  bateaux  "  * 
at  his  disposal  for  the  transit.  Wadsworth,  as  we  have  seen,  could  do 
neither,  but  was  reduced  to  a  surrender. 

And  on  a  day  they  buried  the  great  soldier  just  by  where  he  had 
fallen :  the  minute  guns  at  Fort  Niagara  firing  shot  for  shot  with  the 
rival  Fort  St.  George. 

The  subsequent  story  of  the  defence  of  Canada  is  full  of  interest ; 
but  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights  that  the  mighty  issue 
turned :  it  was  there,  hard  by  the  great  lakes,  that  the  supremacy  of 
Britain  on  the  sea  was  vindicated  and  consolidated.  Old  as  this  story 
is,*  a  novel  and  present  interest  attaches  to  it  from  the  fact  that  a  state- 
ment has  recently  been  made,  in  reply  to  an  address  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  of  the  8th  of  February  last,  **  showing  the 
"names,  ages,  and  places  of  residence  of  all  militiamen  of  181 2- 13  who 
"  have  applied  to  the  Imperial  Government,  through  the  Department 
**  of  Militia  and  Defence,  for  a  pension  or  indemnity,  and  by  whom 
*'  presented.'*  This  statement  was  recently  published  in  the  columns  of 
the  Toronto  Globe,  and  contained  the  remarkable  number  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty-six  veterans.     Truly  "a  last  muster  *'  worthy  of  note  ! 

•  "Bateaux,"  a  conventional  name  applied  to  wooden  boats  of  the  old  French- 
Canadian  model.  They  are  canoe-like  in  form,  and  are  sufficiently  light  to  be  carried 
orer  2,portage^ — ^that  is,  the  rough  roadway  from  below  to  above  a  rapid. 
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—The  Duke  and  the  Wood-carver's  Daughter. 

She  ages  of  chivalry  and  romance  gave  birth  to  many  valiant 
knights ;  also  to  many  chroniclers  of  their  wonderful  deeds. 
Each  country  had  its  own  especial  hero,  whose  fame  through 
the  poets  and  romance- writers  of  the  time,  waxed  greater 
and  greater,  until  tradition  became  history,  believed  in  and  loved  the 
more  for  its  occasional  flights  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility ;  and 
in  this  manner,  on  disproportionate  foundations,  narratives  of  goodly 
structure  arose,  wrought  with  some  skill  and  much  ornamentation, 
which  aided  in  furthering  the  apotheosis  of  the  national  idol. 

It  was  the  age  of  prmx  chevaliers,  and  of  heroines  whose  beautyi 
according  to  their  biographers,  equalled  that  of  the  Greek  Helen  ;  and 
for  whose  sakes,  undertakings  vying  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  perils 
great  as  those  encountered  by  Jason  or  Perseus,  were  cheerfully  courted. 
It  was  a  poetic  age,  that  had  its  beauty  despite  its  defects  ;  and  we,  in 
this  eminently  practical  century,  love  to  fall  back  upon  it,  and  r£ad  in 
its  old  chronicles  of  the  faith,  nobleness,  and  courtesy  of  a  past  epoch. 

Amongst  the  heroes  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us  is 
Duke  Christoph  of  Bavaria,  concerning  whom  many  charming  stories 
are  told,  which,  despite  some  fabulous  surroundings,  and  the  necessary 
elaboration  caused  by  the  deft  piecing  of  sundry  remnants,  give  us  the 
picture  of  a  brave,  genial,  generous  prince,  who  with  all  his  faults  gained 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  subjects,  whilst  his  memory  is  cherished  with 
a  sort  of  adoration  by  the  Bavarians  of  to-day. 

Duke  Christoph  was  the  fourth  son  of  Albrecht  III.  of  Bavaria, 
whose  first  wife  was  the  beautiful  Agnes  Bemauer,  daughter  of  a  birbcr 
at  Augsburg;  and  her  tragical  story  perhaps  cast  its  shadow  over  Duke 
Christoph  when  he  in  his  wild  days  thought  of,  yet  set  aside,  love  and 
marriage.  Duke  Albrecht  afterwards  married  Anna  of  Brunswick,  and 
their  sons  were  Johannes,  Sigmund,  Albrecht,  Christoph,  and  Wolfgang. 
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At  his  death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dismemberment  of  the  land,  Duke 
Albrecht  left  the  government  of  Bavaria  to  his  two  elder  sons,  Johannes 
and  Sigmund,  who  reigned  jointly  until  Johannes  died  of  the  plague* 
when  it  raged  in  Munich  in  1463.  The  third  son,  Albrecht,  was  then 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  the  brothers  continued  this  double  kingship 
until  Sigmund  also  died,  when  Christoph  expected  to  be  raised  to  the 
vacant  share  of  regal  authority. 

But  Duke  Albrecht,  who  had  reigned  with  so  much  judgment  and 
good  sense  as  to  have  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  The  Wise,  refused 
to  allow  Christoph  to  participate  in  the  government.  Hence  arose 
dissensions ;  the  citizens  and  peasants  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  reigning  Duke ;  and  the  nobility,  moved  perhaps  by  his  knightly 
prowess  and  courtly  gifts,  took  part  with  Christoph. 

More  than  once  a  truce  was  proclaimed,  reconciliation  effected,  and 
extra-provision  made  for  Christoph  and  Wolfgang.  But  again  and  again 
the  flame  burst  forth,  until  in  147 1  Christoph  made  a  more  desperate 
efifort  than  ever  to  secure  for  himself  a  part  of  the  royal  authority. 
Again  he  failed,  and  was  for  a  time  imprisoned.  Upon  his  liberation, 
things  went  on  well  for  awhile ;  but  again  Christoph  grew  discontented 
and  rebelled;  this  time  the  nobility  sided  with  Duke  Albrecht,  and 
even  those  princes  of  the  empire  who  had  hitherto  been  favourable  to 
Christoph's  cause  declared  themselves  against  him.  Once  more  was 
Duke  Albrecht  willing  to  come  to  terms,  and  from  henceforth  the 
brothers  lived  in  amity,  Christoph  occupying  himself  in  adventures  and 
deeds  of  valour.  He  travelled  in  Italy,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  lastly  visited  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  way  home  he  was 
taken  ill  at  Rhodes,  where  he  was  assiduously  attended  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1492. 

The  stories  told  concerning  Duke  Christoph  generally  bring  out  some 
good  traits  in  his  character.  And  although  Albrecht  the  Wise  was  known 
to  be  an  excellent  monarch,  yet  there  must  have  been  something  that 
drew  him  very  tenderly  towards  his  brother,  or  he  would  scarcely  so  often 
have  sought  a  reconciliation  with  him.  Possibly  he  may  also  have  felt 
that  Christoph  had  some  justice  on  his  side,  although  he  did  not  deem 
it  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  permit  his  younger  brother  to  handle 
the  reins  of  government. 

The  two  men  come  down  to  us  under  different  aspects — the  one  as 
the  wise  ruler,  applauded  by  his  people  and  by  historians ;  the  other  as 
the  bold  knight,  the  St.  George  of  his  times,  the  hero  of  romance, — the 
one  still  living  in  State  papers,  the  other  in  traditionary  lore.  Both 
have  won  such  immortality  as  earth  can  give;  a  Ion  er-lived  and  more 
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important  matter  than  some  are  willing  to  admit,  since  through  the 
lives,  deeds,  and  example  of  individuals  the  world  is  to  a  great  extent 
moulded  for  better  or  for  worse. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  banner  with  the  Munchener  kind' I  had 
floated  for  three  hundred  years  above  the  towers  of  the  city,  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  settlement  begun  by  some  monks  who  were  driven 
from  their  own  convent  by  the  Huns,  and  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isar.  Under  Duke  Henry  the  Lion,  it  had  developed 
into  a  populous  and  prosperous  town,  and  it  was  tolerably  flourishing 
in  the  time  of  Duke  Christoph,  the  legends  concerning  whom  Dr. 
Trantmann  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  clothed  in  pseudo-mediaeval 
German,  an  epitome  of  which  forms  the  substratum  of  this  paper.  One 
of  these  legends  is  that  of  "  The  Wood-carver's  Daughter,"  showing 
how  love  once  touched  the  heart  of  the  Duke  who  had  forsworn 
marriage ;  and  how  nobly  it  inspired  him  to  act. 

We  cannot  vouch  for  the  entire  truth  of  every  particular,  as  legends 
like  mmours  grow  in  repetition,  and  the  legend -preserver  also  loves  to 
cast  a  glamour  of  his  own  around  his  heroes  and  heroines. 

With  this  preliminary  protest,  and  with  the  assurance  that  the  main 
^ts  of  the  present  story  are  recorded  in  ancient  archives,  we  proceed 
to  relate  it. 

One  night  Duke  Christoph  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  beautful  garden 
where  a  charming  maiden  appeared  to  him,  smiling  and  nodding  as 
though  inviting  him  to  follow  her.  But  no  sooner  did  the  prince  attempt 
this,  than  a  wide  abyss  opened  between  them,  over  which  he  in  vain 
essayed  to  spring.  After  many  efforts  he  awoke,  finding  that  he  had 
much  damaged  his  carved  bedstead,  and  was  knocking  his  head  against 
the  wall, 

Duke  Christoph  was  deeply  mortified  that  he  had  even  in  a  dream 
been  overcome  by  love ;  and  resolved  to  guard  the  avenues  to  his  heart 
more  carefully  than  ever ;  and  to  be  more  reserved,  if  that  were  possible, 
to  all  ladies  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet. 

A  short  time  after  this  dream,  as  he  happened  to  pass  near  the 
Rathhaus  in  Munich,  in  front  of  which  the  members  of  the  Town 
Council  were  strolling  after  their  morning's  debate,  he  came  into  collision 
with  one  Herr  Florian  Hundertspfund,  the  most  stately  and  dignified 
member  of  the  august  body.  Herr  Hundertspfund  had  just  been  making 
a  grand  speech  in  favour  of  the  admission  to  the  privileges  of  Munich  of 
a  wood-carver  from  Landsberg  named  Hans  Heidelolf.  He  had  gained 
his  point,  moved  to  especial  eloquence  on  the  occasion,  as  the  younger 
councillors  shrewdly  remarked,  not  so  mucli  by  the  wood-carver's  skill, 
as  by  the  daughter's  beauty.     lie  was  hurrying  to  cnrrv  the  good  news 
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to  the  Heidelolfs,  when  in  his  haste  he  stumbled  against  Duke  Christoph. 
Upon  perceiving  whom  it  was  that  he  had  almost  knocked  down,  he  was 
much  confused,  and  stammered  out  many  apologies,  accompanied  with 
low  bows,  after  one  of  which  he  looked  up  to  find  that  the  prince — with 
whom  Herr  Florian  was  no  favourite — had  disappeared.  On  entering 
St.  f  eter's  Church,  Christoph  experienced  a  much  greater  shock  than  he 
had  received  from  the  portly  town-councillor ;  for  there  he  beheld  a 
young  girl  the  image  of  the  one  seen  in  his  dream.  She  was  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  praying  with  much  earnestness.  As  she  was  leaving 
the  church,  the  Duke  stopped  her,  saying, 

"  Surely  such  fervent  prayer  must  meet  an  answer  from  heaven.  But 
how  comes  it,  sweet  lady,  that  I  have  never  seen  you  among  the  fair 
ones  of  our  city  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  belong  to  this  place,"  she  answered  timidly.  **  My  name 
is  Gertraud,  and  my  father  is  a  wood-carver  from  Landsberg,  who  wishes 
to  settle  in  Munich,  if  the  Council  will  grant  him  permission." 

**  I  have  some  influence,"  said  the  "Duke,  "and  you  may  rely  upon 
me  to  use  it.'* 

"  It  is  too  late,"  replied  the  maiden ;  "  even  at  this  moment  the 
Council  are  deciding  my  father's  fate." 

"  And  you  came  to  pray  for  a  favourable  decision  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

**  And  where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  I where  do  I  live  ?  " 

"  Where  does  your  father  live  ?  "  said  the  Duke,  correcting  himself. 
**  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  tell  you?"  asked  Gertraud.     And  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  disappeared. 

The  Duke  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Rathhaus,  charmed  the  town 
councillors  by  his  affability,  and  was  in  return  delighted  at  hearing  that 
the  wood-carver's  suit  had  been  successful. 

Duke  Christoph*s  heart  dwelt  more  than  he  wished  it  to  do  upon  the 
beauty  of  Gertraud,  and  had  she  been  of  noble  birth  he  might  have 
renounced  his  determination  not  to  marry.  Even  as  it  was,  he  felt  that 
he  must  see  the  wood-carver*s  daughter  once  more. 

Now  Gertraud  had  a  lover  named  Philip,  a  youth  from  Landsberg  also, 
who  was  in  Duke  Christoph*s  service,  and  a  great  favourite  with  him ; 
and,  little  suspecting  how  matters  stood,  the  prince  sent  him  with  a 
message  to  the  wood-carver  to  give  notice  that  Duke  Christoph  was 
coming  to  inspect  his  works. 

Philip,  who  was  not  aware  that  Herr  Heidelolf  had  come  to  Munich, 
was  overjoyed  at  the  errand,  especially  as  he  hoped  that  Gertraud  might 
be  with  her  father ;  in  which  hope  he  was  not  disappointed  j  and  Ger- 
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traud  on  her  part  was  delighted  to  see  her  lover — much  more  so  than 
the  wood-carver  himself,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  rich  Herr 
Florian  Hundertspfund,  town -councillor  of  the  good  city  of  Munich, 
was  a  much  more  desirable  person  for  a  son-in-law  than  a  portionless 
youth  like  PhilipK  But  said  PhiHp  to  himself,  **  Duke  Christoph  is 
so  good  that  he  will  help  me  to  win  Gertraud." 

There  was  yet  another  rival  in  store  for  poor  Philip,  more  formidable 
than  Herr  Florian ;  and  this  was  a  young  merchant  named  Kunrath, 
rich,  handsome,  and  so  prepossessing  that  Duke  Christoph  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  him.  He  was  moreover  an  excellent  wrestler,  and 
skilled  in  all  feats  of  strength  and  agility.  This  young  man  had  never 
yet  fallen  in  love.  He  said,  however,  that  if  he  could  meet  with  his 
ideal  he  should  not  care  for  fortune,  but  would  willingly  undertake  the 
most  daring  exploits  to  win  her  hand. 

It  happened  that  Herr  Kunrath  had  not  been  many  days  in  Munich 
ere  he  informed  Duke  Christoph  that  he  should  either  leave  that  town 
with  a  wife  or  with  a  heart  full  of  pain  and  sorrow.  He  too  had  seen 
Gertraud,  the  wood-carver's  daughter. 

Duke  Christoph  experienced  a  feeling  which  he  had  never  felt  before 
—it  was  certainly  jealousy — **  Yet  to  what  purpose?  "  thought  he ;  and 
he  ordered  Philip  to  go  to  Master  Heidelolf  and  tell  him  to  be  ready  to 
receive  him  and  show  him  his  carvings — so  that,  in  spite  of  his 
resolutions,  he  might  see  Gertraud  again.  Philip's  face  glowed  at  the 
mention  of  the  wood-carver*s  name. 

"  Ah  I "  thought  the  Duke,  **  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  truly  to  be  my 
own  servant's  rivaL"  And  when  Philip  returned,  radiant  from  his 
enand, — 

•*  Philip,"  said  the  Duke,  "  it  is  love  that  makes  you  so  joyful." 

Then  Philip  opened  his  heart  to  his  gracious  master,  and  confided  all 
his  fears  to  him  concerning  Herr  Florian  Hundertspfund.  The  Duke 
listened,  and  resolved  if  possible  to  make  Philip  happy ;  still  he  did 
not  know  what  Gertraud's  heart  might  say,  and  would  not  promise  too 
much,  but  dismissed  him  saying, 

"  Philip,  take  care, — you  have  a  mightier  rival  than  Herr  Hunderts- 
pfund." 

"A  mightier!  "  thought  Philip  ;  and  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  the  Duke  himself.  "  And  now,  O  Gertraud,"  said  he,  "  shall  I 
know  the  depth  of  thy  love." 

For  how  should  Philip  have  heard  anything  about  the  young  merchant  ? 

Thus  four  men  were  in  love  with  the  wood-carver's  daughter,  and, 
certainly,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  Philip  was  the  worst  match  of  the 
four. 
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Duke  Christoph  was  very  grave;  the  girl's  beautiful  face  haunted 
him,  and  his  dream  was  fulfilled — love's  happiness,  it  said,  was  not  for 
him — the  abyss  was  there,  the  maiden's  humble  birth ;  her  love,  perhaps, 
for  another,  and  that  other,  one  with  whom  he  could  not  contend. 

When  Duke  Christoph  visited  Herr  Heidelolf  s  studio,  he  met  the 
beautiful  Gertraud,  who  at  once  recognized  him. 

The  Duke  jested  pleasantly  about  her  alarm,  and  told  how  she  had 
vanished,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  though  he  were  some  evil 
spirit.  He  then  pleaded  Philip's  suit  with  the  old  wood-carver,  telling 
him  that  poverty  need  be  no  obstacle,  as  he  intended  to  appoint  the 
young  man  his  forest-ranger. 

Gertraud  was  full  of  joy,  and  the  old  man  consented,  thinking  Ger- 
traud would  be  happier  with  the  handsome  Philip,  whom  she  loved, 
than  with  the  portly  old  Herr  Hundertspfund,  whom  she  detested. 

"  But,"  said  the  Duke,  "  although  I  can  readily  imagine  that 
Gertraud  gives  the  preference  to  Philip  over  Herr  Florian,  yet  there  is 
another  suitor  for  her  hand — a  young  man  who  is  rich,  handsome,  and 
courtly.  He  has  one  palace  at  Amsterdam,  another  at  Venice,  and  he 
intends  suing  for  the  favour  of  sharing  his  name  and  fortune  with  her." 

'*  Never,  my  Lord,  never,"  sobbed  Gertraud. 

Again  the  wood-carver  was  disposed  to  think  Philip  not  the  most 
eligible  of  sons-in-law ;  and  the  Duke,  saying  that  Herr  Kunrath  ought 
to  have  a  fair  chance,  proposed  a  match  of  feats  of  strength  and  agility, 
the  victor  in  which  should  be  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Gertraud, — 
thinking  it  would  lessen  the  mortification  of  the  young  merchant  to  lose 
his  lady-love  in  this  manner.  Philip  was  so  good  an  athlete  that  the 
Duke  felt  no  fear  of  his  being  vanquished. 

Gertraud,  however,  demurred — "  What  if  Philip  should  be  beaten  ?  " 

But  the  Duke  had  decided  upon  the  trial ;  he  felt  sure  that  Philip 
would  be  the  victor. 

Meantime  Herr  Hundertspfund  and  Herr  Kunrath  had  respectively 
resolved  to  serenade  the  damsel,  and  at  evening  they  appeared  under 
her  windows  for  that  purpose.  Naturally,  they  began  to  quarrel  as  to 
which  had  the  better  right  to  be  there. 

Philip  had  also  been  drawn  thither  by  the  hope  of  seeing  Gertraud, 
and  was  indignant  at  finding  two  rivals  upon  the  ground.  His  heart 
sank  when  he  recognized  Herr  Kunrath  as  one  of  them,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  a  more  formidable  foe  than  Herr  Florian. 
However,  indignation  got  the  better  of  his  misgivings,  and  when  the 
contest  between  the  two  rivals  had  reached  its  climax,  he  stepped 
between  them,  sa)ing, 

"  You  have  neither  o{  yon  3  rifht  to  be  here,  for  Gertraud  is  mine.' 
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Suddenly  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  seized  Herr  Kunrath  round  the 
waist,  and  before  he  could  recover  his  surprise  had  flung  him  into  the 
stream  that  flowed  by.  Then  turning  to  Herr  Hundertspfund,  he  per- 
formed the  like  service  for  him. 

At  this  moment  Gertraud  opened  her  window.  She  had  heard 
quarrelling,  and  recognized  her  lover's  voice. 

"  I  am  not  hurt,  dearest,"  said  Philip,  "  but  I  have  thrown  your  would- 
be  lovers  into  the  water.     Good-night." 

And  away  went  Philip,  leaving  his  discomfited  rivals  to  struggle  out 
of  the  stream  as  best  they  might. 

The  town  councillor's  wrath  was  great,  and  the  next  day  he  hastened 
to  demand  vengeance. 

"Philip,"  said  the  Duke,  "did  you  throw  two  gentlemen  into  the 
water  yesterday  ?  " 

"  I  did,  my  Lord,"  replied  Philip. 

Then  came  an  explanation,  after  which  the  Duke  brought  forward  his 
plan,  proposing  that  a  trial  of  strength  and  skill  should  take  place,  and 
that  Gertraud's  hand  should  be  the  prize. 

Philip  and  Herr  Kunrath  willingly  consented,  but  Herr  Hundertspfund 
turned  indignantly  away,  saying  that  a  man  of  his  standing  could  not 
descend  to  making  leaps  or  throwing  stones  for  the  sake  of  winning  a 
capricious  maiden  ;  for  the  trial  proposed  was  that  he  who  threw  farthest 
a  large  stone  lying  in  the  palace  yard,  or  who  dislodged  with  his  heel 
the  highest  nail  from  a  row  driven  into  the  wall,  should  be  accounted 
the  winner  of  the  fair  Gertraud. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  royal  dukes  and  their  whole 
court  assembled ;  Gertraud  and  her  father  were  also  there, — the  former 
pale  and  trembling,  for  how  did  she  know  that  Philip  would  certainly 
be  the  conqueror  ? 

Philip's  turn  came  first :  he  walked  resolutely  up  to  the  stone,  and 
though  it  weighed  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds,  lifted  and  threw 
it  two  paces  from  him. 

"Now  for  the  leap,"  said  he,  and  taking  a  good  run,  he  sprang  up 
and  moved  with  his  heel  the  lowest  nail,  which  was  eight  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  ground. 

**The  merchant  can  beat  that,"  said  Herr  Kunrath,  and  he  threw 
the  stone  four  paces  from  him. 

Philip  was  in  dismay. 

Then  Herr  Kunrath  took  his  leap,  and  dislodged  the  second  nail, 
which  was  nine  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground. 

Herr  Kunrath  joyfully  turned  towards  Gertraud ;  but  she,  pale  and 
overwhelmed  with  distress,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Duke  Christoph. 
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*'Help,  my  Lord,"  she  said;  **if  you  would  not  destroy  my  life's 
happiness,  make  Philip  a  servant  again ;  but  I  shall  always  love  him 
better  than  all  the  merchants  in  the  world." 

Then  Herr  Kunrath  said,  "  What  does  all  this  mean,  my  Lord  Duke, 
and  why  did  you  force  this  contest  on  me  if  the  maiden  loves  another?" 
"  I  did  not  know  your  strength  and  agility,"  replied  the  Duke.     **  I 
felt  certain  Philip  would  win  his  bride.     However,  Herr  Kunrath,  you 
have  often  wished  to  try  your  strength  against  mine.     Now  it  shall  be 
done,  and  if  I  overcome  you  I  will  myself  lead  Gertraud  to  the  altar." 
**  Most  gracious  Lord  Duke,"  cried  Philip,  "  have  mercy  upon  us  1 " 
But  Duke  Christoph  turned  aside,  and  taking  up  the  stone  he  threw 
it  into  the  air,  and  with  a  thundering  sound  it  fell  nine  paces  off. 

Then  Duke  Christoph  leaped  so  high  that  his  heel  knocked  out  the 
highest  nail,  driven  in  twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 
Philip  cried  out, 

*•  Now  indeed  shall  I  lose  my  bride.  Good-bye  for  ever,  dearest 
Gertraud  ;  you  will  never  see  me  more  ! "  and  he  turned  to  go. 

"  Foolish  fellow,"  said  the  Duke,  **  stay.  I  will  lead  Gertraud  to 
the  altar,  not  as  my  bride,  but  as  yours." 

**  Can  it  be  true!"  ejaculated  Philip,  clasping  Gertraud  in  his 
arms.  **  May  heaven  bless  you,  my  Lord  Duke,  and  may  the  throw 
and  the  leap  be  spoken  of  as  long  as  Munich  shall  stand ;  after  poor 
Philip  has  been  forgotten." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  Duke,  **  though  you  have  won  the  bride,  Herr 
Kunrath  must  not  be  deprived  of  his  honours,  and  you  must  bear  the 
shame  of  your  defeat.  A  slab  shall  be  placed  here,  and  our  deeds 
engraved  thereon,  that  posterity  may  know  you  lost  the  contest  though 
you  won  the  prize." 

"The  honour  will  be  greater  for  me  than  the  shame,"  said  Philip. 

The  Duke  nodded  with  a  smile.     Then  he  drew  Herr  Kunrath  aside. 

"You  see,  my  dear  Herr  Kunrath,  there  is  no  help  for  it     The 

maiden  pleased  me  no  less  than  she  did  you,  and  heaven  only  knows 

which  of  us  two  feels  the  greater  pain.     I  have  mastered  my  own  love, 

and  you  must  do  the  same." 

"  Noble  Duke,"  answered  Herr  Kunrath,  greatly  moved,  for  he  had 
not  failed  to  perceive  Duke  Christoph*s  struggle,  **I  will  not  be 
unworthy  of  your  example."     Then  turning  to  Philip,  he  said, 

"  Friend,  you  shall  have  such  a  wedding  as  this  town  has  never  seen, 

and  Gertraud  shall  have  such  a  wedding  gift  as  no  forester's  wife  ever 

yet  received.     And  in  return  I  ask  leave  to  lead  the  bride  to  the  altar." 

Herr  Kunrath  was  as  good  as  his  word;  the  wedding  was  magnificent, 

nd  long  remembered  in  Munich. 
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As  for  the  huge  stone,  it  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  **  Residenz."  There  are  iron  railings  around  it,  and  on  a  plate 
on  the  wall  may  be  read  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Als  nach  Christi  Geburt  gczchet  war 
Vierzechen  hundert  Neunzig  Jar, 
That  Herzog  Christoph  hochgeboren 
Ein  Held  auss  Baym  ausserkom 
Den  Stain  gehebt  von  freyer  Erdt 
Und  weit  geworfifen  ohn  Geferdt 
Der  wigt  dreihundert  vier  und  sechzig  Pfund 
Das  gibt  der  Stein  und  Schrift  Urkunt. 

Drei  Nagel  stocken  hier  vor  Augen, 
Die  mag  ain  jeder  Springer  schauen, 
Der  hoockste  zwolf  Schnech  vo'der  Erdt, 
Den  Herzog  Christoph  Ehrenwerth 
Mit  seinem  fuess  hearab  that  schUgen 
Kunrath  luef  hiss  zum  ander*  Nagel 
Wol  vo  der  Erdt  Zehe'thalb  schuech 
Neunthalben  Philipp  Springer  hief, 
Zum  dritten  Nagel  in  der  Wandt 
Wer  hoher  springt,  wirt  noch  bekant.  '* 


II. 

THE  DUKE  AND  THE  DRAGON. 


Wb  stroll  along  the  streets  of  Munich  musing  on  Duke  Christoph, 
and  crossing  from  the  Royal  Palace  past  the  Feldhermhalle  into  Theatiner 
Strasse  reach  Wein  Strasse  :  at  the  comer  of  Wein  Strasse  and  the  Marien- 
platz  is  a  house  on  which  a  dragon  is  painted.  It  has  stood  there 
since  the  days  of  Duke  Christoph,  but  how  long  it  will  continue  to 
stand  there  heaven  only  knows,  for  Munich  like  most  other  places 
is  in  what  people  are  pleased  to  term  a  state  of  progress,  and  many  of 
its  marks  of  antiquity  are  being  destroyed.  One  even  hears  that  the 
old  Lendlinger  Thor  is  probably  going  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  little 
crooked  streets  swept  away ;  and  one's  spirit  of  romance  rises  in  rebellion 
on  thinking  of  the  noble  footsteps  tliat  have  echoed  along  them.  The 
old  town  inspires  a  more  reverent  feeling  than  the  wide  Maximilian 
Strasse,  with  its  handsome  buildings,  and  the  ugly  Maximilianeum  at 
the  end  of  it.  We  feel  nearer  to  the  people  and  their  king  in  streets 
unfrequented  by  the  butterflies  of  fashion,  and  we  become  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  retrograde  second-sight  that  makes  us  feel  how  kings  and 
princes  might  be  beloved,  did  they,  like  Duke  Christoph,  rightly  appre- 
ciate their  mighty  responsibilities. 
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Duke  Christoph's  fight  with  the  dragon  is  to  some  extent  to  be  taken 
allegorically,  as  we  learn  from  a  footnote  to  the  chronicle  which  refers 
to  the  first  appearance  of  the  plague  in  Munich.  But  legend-lovers 
will  set  this  insinuation  on  one  side ;  for  all  heroes  and  patron  saints, 
even  the  great  St.  Michael  himself,  had  combats  with  monsters.  And 
as  the  likeness  of  the  dragon  that  Duke  Christoph  overcame  was 
painted  at  the  time,  and  is  still  extant,  it  conclusively  testifies  to  the 
truth  of  the  story. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1463,  on  the  first  night  of  November,  a 
sultry  and  oppressive  wind  blew  from  the  Alpine  range  that  forms  the 
southern  frontier  of  Bavaria. 

The  watchman  on  the  tower  of  St  Peter's  Church  was  making  his 
midnight  rounds  when  he  nearly  dropped  down  dead  with  terror; 
for  a  creature  never  before  seen,  flying  along  with  immense  wings 
outspread,  brushed  fiercely  against  the  tower,  and  hovered  for  awhile 
over  the  market-place,  where  it  at  last  settled  down. 

The  people  of  Munich  used  to  go  to  early  mass  at  St.  Peter's  Church ; 
and  as  the  daylight  dawned,  a  pious  old  woman  carrying  a  lantern 
came  along  the  Wein  Strasse  towards  the  market-place.  Suddenly  she 
shrank  back,  as  her  foot  struck  against  something  which  on  closer 
inspection  proved  to  be  the  corpse  of  one  of  the  city  watchmen. 
Advancing  a  few  steps,  she  perceived  the  whole  of  the  night-watchmen 
lying  dead  on  their  faces.  She  kept  on  her  way  towards  the  church, 
though  in  terrible  dismay,  until  she  reached  the  comer  of  the  street 
which  also  touched  the  market-place,  where  lay  extended  upon  the 
ground  a  monster,  with  huge  head,  teethed  wings  like  those  of  a  bat, 
and  a  scaly  tail.  The  creature  was  asleep,  but  its  respirations  were 
like  to  the  hissing  and  rattling  of  myriad  snakes,  and  with  every  breath 
was  a  stream  of  poisonous  and  pestilential  air. 

**  My  end  has  come !  this  is  my  last  day  !  **  cried  the  woman.  Never- 
theless she  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  find  her  way  back  towards 
the  ducal  residence,  and  there  to  relate  her  adventure  to  the  sentry. 
At  first  the  man  believed  her  to  be  mad,  and  would  not  listen ;  but 
invoking  all  the  saints  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  her  statement,  she  fell 
senseless  at  the  soldier's  feet. 

Other  people  confirmed  her  story,  and,  lastly,  the  watchman  from  St. 
Peter's,  who  had  aheady  taken  the  news  to  the  town-hall.  All  was  uproar ; 
alarm-bells  rang  ;  two  soldiers  hurried  to  the  apartments  of  the  reigning 
Dukes  Johannes  and  Sigmund;  whilst  a  courier  was  despatched  to 
Grunwald  to  summon  Dukes  Christoph  and  Wolfgang  to  Munich. 
Those  who  possessed  weapons,  and  courage  to  use  them,  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  market-place  behind  the  soldiers.   Others  brought  hammers, 
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maces,  scythes,  and  even  cudgels.  But  to  what  end  ? — for  none  dared 
to  attack  the  sleeping  monster.  When  it  stirred  in  its  slumber,  burghers 
and  peasants  took  to  their  heels ;  and  if  they  returned,  it  was  with  slow 
steps  and  trembling  hearts.  The  women  dared  not  venture  out  of 
doors ;  they  peeped  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  sight  of  the  dreadful 
creature  that  lay  below  drove  them  shrieking  into  their  pantries  and 
wood -cellars. 

Of  all  the  women,  there  was  perhaps  none  in  a  sorer  state  of  fear 
than  Dame  Petronella,  housekeeper  to  a  worthy  widower,  Herr  Adam 
Barth,  whom  she  led  but  a  sorry  Ufe,  for  her  temper  was  not  the 
sweetest,  and  her  turn  for  authority  had  ripened  into  domestic  tyranny. 
Only  the  night  before  she  had  raised  such  a  storm  that  Herr  Adam 
Barth  was  roused  to  say, 

"  I  am  tired  out  with  your  tempers.  Surely  the  devil  must  be  in  you, 
and  some  time  he  will  come  and  take  you  to  himself.  However,  I  give 
you  warning,  I  can  stand  you  no  longer,  and  I  intend  to  be  a  free  man 
m  my  own  house." 

Petronella  was  so  taken  by  surprise  at  Herr  Adam's  speech,  that 
at  first  she  could  say  nothing;  and  just  as  she  was  recovering  the 
use  of  her  tongue,  he  with  great  dexterity  pushed  her  into  her  own 
room,  and  locked  the  door ;  then,  feeling  like  a  hero,  he  went  to  bed. 
But  both  were  too  much  excited  to  sleep.  At  midnight  there  came  a 
sultry  oppressive  air,  and  a  loud  hissing  noise.  Something  with 
enormous  flapping  wings  flew  over  the  market-place,  and  settled  itself 
down  close  beside  their  house. 

Herr  Barth  rose  up,  and  looked  cautiously  out  of  a  window;  so 
did  Dame  Petronella.  They  perceived  the  monster ;  and  immediately 
dosing  the  windows  again,  took  refuge  in  their  respective  beds,  where 
they  remained,  never  moving  and  scarcely  daring  to  breathe. 

The  morning  came.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  dragon  still  was  sleep- 
ing!   And  Dukes  Christoph  and  Wolfgang  were  already  half-way  to 

Munich. 
In  the  meantime  Duke  Johannes  felt  that  it  was  his  place  to  do 

something  towards  ridding  the  town  of  so  horrible  a  visitor.     Armed 

with  three  spears,  he  entered  the  market-place,  and  was  about  to  hurl 

the  first  at  the  still  slumbering  dragon,  when,  in  its  sleep,  the  creature 

turned  its  head,  and  opened  its  jaws,  from  which  a  poisonous  breath 

issued :  Duke  Johannes  sank  to  the  ground,  overcome  by  the  pestilential 

vapour,  and  was  carried  off*  by  Duke  Sigmund  to  the  Castle  of  Haid- 

bausen,  where  he  fell  into  a  deathlike  sleep. 

The  inhabitants  of  Munich  grew  more  and  more  dispirited. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  joyous  murmur,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard, 
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and  Duke  Christoph  dashed  into  the  market-place,  followed  by  his 
brother  Wolfgang  and  a  few  armed  men. 

The  people  crowded  round  to  tell  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  to 
ask  how  they  should  get  rid  of  the  dragon. 

"Such  monsters,"  said  the  Duke,  "have  but  one  vulnerable  spot; 
that  is  on  the  breast  From  the  position  in  which  he  lies  this  spot  b 
invisible ;  I  must  first  arouse  him,  and  as  he  rises  to  attack  me,  I  must 
if  possible  wound  him  there." 

So  saying,  Duke  Christoph  took  a  battleaxe  and  six  darts.  He  gave 
Ae  creature  a  tremendous  blow  upon  the  head,  which  caused  it  to  rise, 
uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks ;  and  opening  its  jaws,  it  blew  out 
poisonous  breath.  But  Duke  Christoph  took  refuge  under  the  arcades 
that  run  round  the  market-place.  Then  the  dragon  settled  down  again, 
but  spread  out  its  wings  as  if  meditating  flight. 

At  a  propitious  moment  Duke  Christoph  hurled  the  first  dart  or  spear, 
but  it  only  struck  the  dragon's  side ;  and  again  it  rose,  shrieking  fear- 
fully. His  second  struck  the  breast,  but  not  in  the  right  place ;  his  third, 
the  forehead.  The  fourth  flew  into  the  opened  jaw,  drawing  forth  a 
stream  of  coal-black  blood.  The  fifth  hit  the  vulnerable  spot,  but  not 
deep  enough  to  strike  to  the  heart  The  dragon  rose  into  the  air,  in 
order  to  descend  with  the  greater  force  upon  Duke  Christoph ;  but  he, 
quick  as  lightning,  hurled  the  last  spear  with  all  his  might ;  it  shivered 
into  pieces,  and  the  dragon  fell.  Yet  once  again  it  rose  slowly,  and 
in  pain,  and  pouring  out  volumes  of  foam  and  venom,  hovered  awhile 
over  the  market-place,  then  flew  away  towards  the  Isar  and  vanished. 

Shouts  of  joy  rang  through  the  crowd  at  the  Duke's  victory;  hundreds 
pressed  forward  to  kiss  his  hand  ;  but  he  withheld  them,  saying,  "  Let 
us  first  give  thanks  for  our  deliverance,  and  pray  for  protection  against 
future  evils,  and  for  the  recovery  of  my  brother.*' 

Also  he  had  great  fires  made  to  clear  the  air  of  the  pestiferous 
miasmas.  But  they  could  not  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  people 
died  until  the  number  of  the  victims  reached  five  hundred,  when  the 
plague  ceased. 

Duke  Johannes  grew  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  on  the  third  day  of 
November,  1463,  he  expired  at  Haidhausen. 

Herr  Adam  Barth  and  Dame  Petronella  escaped  infection  though 
the  dragon  had  lain  at  their  door.  Dame  Petronella  firom  that  time 
became  mild  as  a  lamb ;  consequently  Herr  Barth's  life  was  rendered 
happier.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  Duke  Sigmund  asked  Herr  Barth  s 
permission  to  have  the  monster  painted  on  his  house,  he  most  heartily 
assented,  saying, 

"Surely,  my  Lord  Duke,  nothing  can  be  more  proper.     Duke 
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Christoph's  deed  deserves  all  praise  and  honour ;  and  even  were  it  not 
OD  his  account,  there  is  many  a  soul  passing  this  house,  or  even  living 
in  it,  to  whom  the  sight  of  the  dragon  will  do  no  harm." 

Thus  ends  the  account  of  Duke  Christoph's  wonderful  adventure  with 
the  terrible  dragon. 

It  grows  late ;  the  lights  are  out,  and  people  are  asleep ;  we  must 
wait  for  another  day  and  another  paper  wherein  to  chronicle  the  ancient 
story  of  the  Schoolmaster  of  St  Peter's,  and  how  he  was  made  to  act  the 
part  of  a  sensible  man  by  Duke  Christoph  of  Bavaria. 


Our  Modern  Poets. 


I.— fechastian  Cbanis,  UH.aD, 

f  ANY  are  poets  who  have  never  penned  their  inspiradon." 
Many  also  are  poets  who  have  pven  their  poems  to  the 
world,  and  yet  of  whom  the  heedless  world  knows  next 
to  nothing.  Like  unseen  birds,  they  fill  the  air  with 
melodies ;  but  the  worldling,  absorbed  in  business  or  in  pursuit  of  lower 
pleasures,  hears  not,  or  hearing,  heeds  them  not.  We  purpose,  there- 
fore, from  time  to  time  to  draw  attention  to  certain  of  these  unheeded 
singers,  believing  that  in  doing  so  we  shall  confer  an  obligation  as 
well  as  a  pleasure  on  many  of  our  readers.  We  also  propose  occa- 
sionally to  examine  the  works  of  our  better-known  minstrels,  so  that 
the  secret  of  their  success  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  and  the 
Poetic  Art  possibly  gain  by  the  comparison  instituted. 

Those  who  remember  the  publication,  ten  years  ago,  of  "  Brother 
"Fabian's  Manuscript,"*  will  recall  to  memory  a  little  volume  full  of 
bright  poetic  fancies,  some  teeming  with  wi[  and  humour,  some  with 
pathos  and  sentiment,  a  few  rising  into  the  higher  regions  of  song,  and 
all  proclaiming  the  author  a  man  of  refined  intellect,  of  rare  culture,  and 
of  large  sympathies.  A  new  volume,  "  In  the  Studio  ;  a  Decade  of 
"  Poems,"  t  published  recently,  confirms  our  first  impressions  of  the 
author  and  his  pottry. 

Dr.  Evans's  poetry  is  not  easy  to  describe.  He  is  himself  an  artist,  with 
the  capacity,  possibly,  if  he  were  not  content  to  be  an  amateur  in  both  art 
arid  poetry,  to  make  himself  still  more  celebrated  as  an  artist  than  as  a 
poet.  His  critics  should  be  able  to  paint  the  variegated  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  describe  the  ever-shifting  forms  and  shadows  of  the  clouds, 
to  seize  and  present  to  others  the  lights  and  shades,  the  external  graces 
and  latent  beauties  of  his  poetry.     We  shall  therefore  summon  the 

■  "  Brother  Fabian's  Manuscript ;  and  other  Poems,"  by  Sebastian  Evans. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  1S65.) 

t  ■'lullipKmdio;  aI)ec^i!eorr<»:m=;'     //i/J.      1875, 
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author  to  our  aid,  and  to  a  certain  extent  make  his  verses  the  exponent 
of  his  merits. 

The  introduction  to  "  Brother  Fabian*s  Manuscript "  narrates  how  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Werewulf  came  by  it,  and  introduces  us  into  Saint 
Werewulfs  cloister,  a.d.  1497,  and  to  the  nunnery  cell  of  Saint  Wigball, 
fourteen  furlongs  ofif ;  to  the  Abbot  Blaize,  Dame  Aylse,  the  prioress, 
and  many  of  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Also  to  young  Randal,  the 
reputed  nephew  of  the  prioress,  with  a  summary  of  his  acquirements 
and  a  specimen  of  his  performances. 

**  A  scholar  here  at  the  Abbey,  where  he  learnt 
At  least  how  not  to  learn  the  sciences  : 
For  what  with  our  abundant  lack  of  clerks, 
Our  liking  for  the  lad,  and  his  for  play. 
The  schooling,  trivial  and  quadrivial.  all 
Fared  at  the  best  but  evil.     Doctrinal, 
Donat  and  iEsop,  Cato,  small  and  great, 
At  seven  years*  end,  I  take  it,  still  for  him 
Were  dark  as  Daniel  or  the  Apocaljrpse. 
No  less  he  found  books  useful.     Once,  indeed. 
He  sent  a  poet  soaring  through  the  skies 
Who  never  else  had  reached  them,  Theodule, 
With  his  jEthiopum  terras  torn  to  strips. 
And  twisted  in  a  kite-tail.    More,  he  learnt 
To  play  at  knucklebone  with  augrim  stones, 
And  found  his  abacus  expressly  scored 
For  nine-men's  morris  on  an  indoor  scale. 
So  that,  you  see,  all  told,  he  might  have  trussed 
His  sum  of  scholarship  in  one  round  O, 
Had  it  been  worth  the  trussing.     Blaize  himself, 
Not  being  poet  Marcian,  who  contrived 
That  wondrous  wedding  of  Dan  Mercury 
Once  on  a  time  to  Dame  Philology, 
Could  find  no  foil  to  fix  his  quicksilver." 

Here  is  a  mediaeval  Jew  sketched  to  the  life,  with  a  very  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his  relation  to  the  monastery  : — 

"  Ben  Gogolai, — what !  you  don't  know  Ben? 
The  curst  old  Hebrew  with  the  wooden  leg  ? 
Why,  he  was  half  the  income  of  the  cell ! 
'Twas  Blaize,  of  course,  first  saw  the  man's  true  worth, 
Transmuted  him  by  alchemy  to  gold, 
And  minted  him.     You  see,  when  first  he  came, 
Ben  stumped  on  errands  for  the  Prioress, 
Tended  the  geese,  fetched  water,  piled  the  logs, 
Did  aU  that  none  else  would,  got  cuffs  and  kicks. 
Victualled  on  orts, — if  ever  he  got  the  bones 
Before  the  greyhound,  he*  fared  sumptuously. 
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Blaize  came,  saw,  christened  I — Why,  the  noise  it  made 

Was  worth  a  fann  in  fee.     A  Hebrew  Jew 

Christened  at  Easter  in  Saint  Werewulf  s  font  I 

Never  a  hollow  in  five  counties  round 

Was  half  so  holy.    Blaize  and  Ben  were  saints^ 

And  the  whole  house  a  pattern  to  the  world  ! 

Alas  !  so  warm  a  piety,  zeal  so  truei 

Found  such  sweet  favour  with  the  Cherubim 

That  soon  'twas  all  translated  to  the  skies  ! 

At  least,  none  lingered  here  below.     Ere  long, 

Blaize  was  again  but  Blaize,  and  Ben  was  Ben, 

Not  saints,  nor  one  nor  t'other.     Still,  our  fame 

Bruited  abroad,  pricked  other  abbots'  souls 

To  achieve  the  like,  and  Blaize,  who  deemed  it  shame 

To  waste  such  wealth  of  glory  on  himself. 

Farmed  the  old  Jew  to  others.    Twenty  marks 

In  gold  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  gave 

To  re-baptize  Ben  Gogolai,— twenty-five 

The  Abbot  of  St  Edmund's  ;  so  throughout. 

As  each  in  turn  converted  and  baptized. 

Called  the  lost  sheep  of  Judah  to  the  fold, 

And  showed  the  world  an  Israelite  indeed." 

The  story  of  Randal's  poaching  in  the  prioress's  pool  is  well  told.  A 
scuffle  ensues,  in  which  Ben  comes  to  grief,  and  is  left  on  the  grass  "An 
**  Israelite  spread-eagle,  one  leg  cooped  ; "  then  the  poem  proceeds  to 
tell  how  the  abbey  became  possessed  of  Brother  Fabian's  manuscript. 

The  contents  of  the  "  Manuscript  '*  itself  are  **  The  Three  Kings  of 
"  Cologne,"  in  which  the  grouping  of  the  wise  men  and  the  Divine  Child 
is  vivid,  and  the  symbolism  of  their  material  gifts  exchanged  for  corre- 
sponding spiritual  ones  is  new  and  highly  poetical ;  "  Saint  Bernard,'* 
which  like  several  of  Dr.  Evans'  shorter  studies  has  in  it  an  echo  of 
Browning's  cloister  scenes;  "Judas  Iscariot's  Paradise;"  "Nickar, 
the  Soulless,"  and  other  poems.  One  of  the  longest  and  best  is 
"  Charlemagne's  Daughter,"  an  old  legend  charmingly  told,  which  would 
alone  establish  Dr.  Evans'  claim  to  be  considered  a  poet.  This  is  the 
scene  with  which  the  story  opens  : — 

"  Aix  lay  asleep ;  the  window-gaps  of  light 

All  shut  save  one, — roof,  tower,  and  bastion  black. 

Great  Charles's  palace  loomed  against  a  flight 
Of  rolling  darkness  fringed  with  fl3ring  rack, 

Like  a  magician^s  bark  that  drives  forthright 
Through  wave-upheaving  winds  with  level  track  : 

Sole  in  the  spiry  glooms  one  ray  remote 

Pierced  the  ball  scarp  and  shuddered  on  the  moat. 
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And  there  she  sat  that  night,  an  empire*!  pearl — 

Emma,  the  darling,  fairest,  dearest,  last 
Of  all  the  old  lion's  brood.    A  blithe-eyed  girl 

Lay  nestling  at  her  feet  with  glance  upcast 
Under  her  plaited  wreath  of  golden  curl. 

Watching  the  while  what  fleeting  day-dreams  passed 
Cloud-shadow-like  athwart  her  lady's  brow, 
And  lips  in  silence  eloquent  even  now. 

Fronting  the  fire  she  sat,  half-disarmyed. 

On  a  low  bench,  and  with  her  coronet 
Testing  the  dazzle  of  its  gems  she  played, 

Eyed  it  askance  at  arm's-length  now,  or  set 
Golden  on  locks  as  golden  of  her  maid  ; 

Her  sad  eye  glistening  with  a  proud  regret : 
Ah,  might  she  thus  slip  all  the  hoops  of  state, 
And  win  the  freedom  of  her  menial's  fate." 

Then  follows  a  conversation,  of  course  about  Eginhard,  who  by  means 
of  a  subterfuge  gains  access  to  Emma  at  midnight,  and  remains  with 
her  until  dawn,  when  the  snow  is  discovered 

'*  That  curled  athwart  the  window  on  the  sill,'' 

—snow  that  would  show  footprints  I  Perplexed,  they  solve  this  diffi- 
culty,— 

**  And  straight  she  bore 
Her  loYer  on  her  shoulders  from  the  door  t " 

Admirably  told  is  the  discovery  : — 

"  Past  the  elm-tree  scarce  a  pace, 
She  stood  before  her  father,  face  to  face  t 

All  three  were  silent.     Silently,  poor  soul, 

The  Notary  slid  from  his  imperial  seat, 
Pale  by  the  crimson  Princess  as  a  scroll 

Of  his  own  parchment,  ere  he  gained  his  feet. 
Too  well  he  knew  that  clench  of  strong  control 

Under  his  monarch's  beard  I    His  own  heart's  beat 
Was  all  he  heard  as  the  old  man  strode  by. 
And  gazed  upon  their  shame  inscrutably. 

Whet  the  great  axe,  thou  headsman,  and  build  hig^ 

The  scaffold,  ye  black  ministers  of  doom. 
Whereon  an  empire's  daughter  is  to  die  ! 

Hang  thy  broad  streets,  thou  city,  with  the  gloom 
Of  sable  palls  and  funeral  blazonry. 

Meet  Tengeance  for  that  crime,  a  traitor's  tomb  ! 
Shall  bastard  blood  be  mixed  with  blood  of  kings. 
And  taint  the  flow  of  princedom  at  the  springs  ?  " 
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But  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  and  the  poem  ends  satisfactorily,  as  all 
love  stories  should  end — with  a  marriage. 

Amongst  the  minor  poems  in  the  first  volume  will  be  found  '*  Harvest 
"Home,'*  a  fresh  bright  pastoral,  and  **  A  Christian  Dream" — 

*'  A  dream  of  an  old  Faith  shrunk  to  a  Guess, 
And  a  Christian  Church  and  Senate,  and  Press 
"Which  believed  they  believed  in  it  more  or  less  " — 

described  in  very  vigorous  verse,  and  probably  more  familiar  than  the 
rest  of  the  poems  to  most  of  our  readers. 

As  to  the  new  volume,  we  regret  to  say  that  we  must  begin  by  quarrel- 
ling with  it.  What  evil  genius  prompted  Dr.  Evans  to  entitle  the  first 
and  one  of  the  best  poems  it  contains,  **  Jones  and  Calypso "  ?  Who 
would  expect  under  such  a  tide  to  find  high-art  criticism  and  lofty  sen- 
timents ?  It  is  a  painter's  monologue  in  his  studio,  and  many  a  young- 
painter  may  be  instructed  and  encouraged  by  it  to  still  more  persistent 
efforts  to  reach  the  heights  of  his  art,  even  if  he  fail  to  reach  the  height 
"  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar."  Minor  poets  must  beware 
how  they  take  such  liberties.  What  but  a  bizarre  production  can  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  union  of  such  names  as  "  Jones  and  Calypso  "  ? 
**  The  Artist  and  his  Work "  would  be  in  better  tone,  and  not  more 
prosaic.  We  trust,  however,  this  unfortunate  title  will  not  prevent 
further  inspection  of  the  .book,  which  we  can  assure  our  readers  will  well 
repay  them. 

The  poem  next  in  order,  "  Amaud  De  Merveil,"  for  instance,  abounds 
in  beauties,  Arnaud  is  a  minstrel  singing  "at  the  abbey  gate," — ^a 
homeless  waif,  who  only  claims  "  a  few  hours*  house-room  for  a  broken 
"  heart."  He  summons  the  abbot  and  brethren  to  listen  to  legends  that 
could  once  command  **  the  ears  of  queens  and  kings  in  hall  and  bower," 
and  sings  (among  others)  the  dear  and  familiar  stories  of  the  Swan 
Maiden  and  the  Mount  of  Venus.  The  rules  of  the  Order  which 
sanctioned  such  mundane  minstrelsy  must  have  sat  lightly  on  its  mem- 
bers 1  But  the  seductive  sweetness  of  strains  like  this  might  excuse  the 
holy  friars  for  neglecting  their  beads  awhile  : — 

"  At  her  feet  she  saw  the  bells  of  spring, 
And  overhead  horse-chestnut  leaves  that  played 

With  open  hands,  and  buffeted  the  wing 
O'  the  warm  May  wind  come  wooing  through  the  shaw. 

And  ever  among  she  heard  the  mavis  sing 
Loud  to  his  mate  how  Love  is  lord  and  law. 

And  cushats  coo  how  Love  will  woo  by  kind  : 
And  proud  beneath  the  forest  oaks  she  saw 
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The  red-deer  royal-antlered  by  his  hind. 
And  o'er  his  pastures  green  the  moody  bull 

With  muttered  thunder  tramping  forth  to  find 
His  silky  dew-lapped  mate  beside  the  pool.*' 

Certain  verbal  blemishes  we  could  wish  removed  in  future  editions  from 
this  fine  poem,  such  as  "  some  deal  aweary,"  which  is  very  harsh,  and 
the  tiresome  iteration  of  the  negative  in  the  following  line — 

•*  Never  was  peer,  nor  prince,  nor  duke,  nor  king." 

Dr.  Evans  is  fond  of  this  monotonous  negation,  for  in  "Arthur's 
"  Knighting  "  we  have — 

"Not  know  sorrow,  nor  bliss. 
Nor  toil,  nor  rest,  nor  recollect  the  face 
Of  man  nor  woman." 

The  power  and  originality  of  the  third  poem  in  Dr.  Evans'  new 
volume,  "  Dudman  in  Paradise,"  has  been  widely  acknowledged. 
Granting  that  Dudman*s  rough  and  ready  theological  lore  (somewhat 
extensive  for  Earl  Fitzurse's  "  neediest  villein  ")  has  the  best  of  it  in  his 
wordy  war  with  the  three  Saints,  who  scold  and  wrangle  after  most 
unsaintly  fashion,  we  cannot  without  protest  pass  over  such  quibbling 
as  this: 

"  Why  tremblest  thou,  Sir  Saint? 

Thy  name  is  Paul,  not  Saul  I    Art  thou  the  same  ? 

If  Saul  be  Paul,  then  why  not  Saint  be  Paint  ? 
*  *  *  * 

Thou  Saint  of  Pamt !    Saul,  Paul  I    Is  Sin  the  Pin 
That  pricks  thy  conscience  ?  " 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  this  volume  is  another  painter's 
soliloquy — "Michel  Angelo  of  his  Madonna."  After  describing  the 
Virgm  Mother,  with  the  infants  Jesus  and  John,  and  the  four  listening 
angels,  the  poem  rises  to  sublimity  in  expressing  the  Madonna's  mingled 
anguish  and  exultation  as  she  reads  from  the  scroll  the  doom  of  her 
child  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind — but  the  following  verse  brings  us  down 
with  a  shock  into  the  very  dust  of  earth  again  : — 

"  And  I  drew.     Ghirlandaio  half  lauded 
My  studies,  and  bade  me  work  on. 
Torr^^o  the  Jealous  applauded 
By  filching  my  sketch  for  the  John." 

This  is  an  anti-climax :  the  poem  should  have  ended  with  the  vision. 

"  By  the  UnderclifF  "  is  most  musical— most  melancholy.  "  Arthur's 
"Knighting"  and  "The  Eve  ofMorte  Arthur"  cannot  be  dismissed  in 
a  line.    It  is  rashness  for  our  minor  minstrels  to  indulge  in  Arthurian 
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subjects,  suggesting  an  inevitable  and  fatal  comparison  with  the  great 
master  of  the  theme.  Dr.  Evans,  disregarding  the  caution  of  Lord  Lytton, 
has  "  filled  a  pitcher  from  fountains  hallowed  "  to  another.  But  apart 
from  the  choice  of  subject,  we  also  object  to  the  special  mode  of  treating 
it  in  these  poems.  "  Arthur's  Knighting,"  especially,  is  so  full  of  archaic 
terms  as  almost  to  need  a  glossary — nor  are  these  technicalities  always 
happily  applied.  The  kind  of  armour  described  with  such  painstaking 
minuteness  by  Dr.  Evans  was  unknown  in  England  till  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  might  have  been  studied  from  the  well-known  brass  of  Sir  John 
D'Aubemoun.  The  early  Britons  wore  no  better  protection  than  the 
**  painted  vest "  of  Prince  Vortigem :  and  though  Arthur  is  believed  to 
have  flourished  soon  after  Caesar's  invasion,  and  the  Romans  may  be 
assumed  to  have  introduced  their  own  leather  and  brass  armour  as  well 
as  Christianity  into  Britain,  the  soldier  of  that  period  was  as  unfamiliar 
with  cuisses,  brassarts,  or  vambrace  (the  avant  bras  of  the  Normans)  as 
his  modem  representative  at  Aldershot. 

We  admit  that  the  pedantry  of  accoutring  Arthur  in  a  galea  and  crista^ 
a  lorica  and  ocrea^  would  be  quite  as  objectionable  as  the  anachronism  of 
giving  him  bascinet  and  crest,  jesseraunt,  and  "greaves  of  Milan." 
It  is  hyperdritical  to  demand  historical  accuracy  in  dealing  with  mythical 
subjects.  But  the  vague  and  suggestive  touches  with  which  the  heroes  of 
the  Table  Round  are  presented  to  us  by  Tennyson  are  more  appropriate 
than  Dr.  Evans'  pre-Raphaelite  elaboration.  It  is  unwise  to  attempt  to 
reduce  to  its  prismatic  hues  the  halo  of  romance. 

Dr.  Evans  may  reply  that  the  whole  story  of  Arthur,  as  told  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory,  is  a  tissue  of  delightful  incongruities — witness  the 
charming  passage  in  which  "the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  by  the 
advice  of  Merlin,  summons  the  gendemen  of  arms  to  "  the  largest  church 
"  in  London  "  to  decide  by  the  mystic  sword  who  shall  be  "  King  of 
'*  England  " — and  plead  Lord  Lytton's  argument,  that  "  while  most 
"departing  from  the  costume  of  Arthur's  historical  day"  he  is  "most 
"  strictly  adhering  to  the  manners  of  the  time  in  which  Artliur  took  his 
**  poetical  existence,  and  was  re-created  by  knightly  minstrels  as  the  type 
**  of  knighthood."  We  should  be  inclined  to  admit  this  plea  of  pre- 
cedent, but  that  Dr.  Evans'  details  are  not  poetical ;  they  impair  both 
the  lucidity  and  the  fluency  of  his  verse,  and  are  obnoxious  to  the 
objection  urged  long  ago  against  the  romances  of  Harrison  Ainsworth — 
that  under  their  accumulation  the  characters  become  mere  lay  figures 
on  which  to  display  moym  dge  upholstery  and  furniture.  The  following 
passage  will  illustrate  our  meaning : — 

"  With  that  she  set 
Upon  the  kingly  cycladoun  of  lake, 
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The  hacketon  all  lined  with  sarcinet, 

Orfreyed  without  with  crescents  of  thin  gold, 

Upon  the  buckskin  ;  next  the  soUeret 

She  fitted  on  each  foot  with  fold  on  fold 

Of  overlapping  steel  and  toepiece  keen, 

Like  scale  and  sting  of  hornet  ;  next  in  hold 

She  locked  his  thews  in  greayes  of  damasked  sheea 

Of  Milan  ;  next  the  cuisses  featously 

She  hasped  upon  his  thigh,  and  fair  between 

Buckled  the  kneepiece  underneath  the  knee  ; 

Vambrace  and  brassart  next,  and  elbow-plate, 

As  squire  who  knew  full  well  where  eadi  should  be. 

Upon  hb  arms  she  jointed  in  due  state, 

And  shelled  the  shoulders  in  their  silver  scale, 

Then  o'er  the  pourpoint,  heeding  not  the  weight. 

Deftly  she  donned  the  jesseraunt  of  mail. 

And  over  that  the  jupon,  blazoned  fair 

With  fiery  dragon  swindging  his  huge  tail. 

And  broidered  bordure  wrought  in  leafage  rare 

Of  braided  strands  of  silk  incarnadine." 

The  passive  participle  **  shelled  "  in  the  above  extract  is  strangely 
employed.  To  shell  peas  or  nuts,  as  the  verb  is  now  used^^  is  to  take 
them  out  of  their  shells ;  and  to  "  shell "  Arthur — if  such  a  realistic 
figure  must  be  employed  at  all — would  be,  accordingly,  to  release  him 
from  his  armour,  not  to  encase  him  in  it 

We  regret  to  find  that  Dr.  Evans  is  a  follower  of  the  fashionable 
"fleshly  school "  of  poetry  to  the  extent  of  treating  love  as  an  appetite, 
under  such  material  images  as — 

**  He  looked  away,  nor  cared  to  lull 
The  divine  longing  of  love's  hunger  pain 
"By  feeding  in  her  eyes  his  love  with  love  ; " 

and — 

"  Then  Arthur  turned  as  one  but  half  awake. 

Drunken  with  that  deep  draught  of  loveliness." 

If  we  lay  stress  pn  these  blemishes,  it  is  because  Dr.  Evans  is  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  them  ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  show  how  admi- 
rably, in  these  very  poems,  he  occasionally  does  so,  and  how  much  his 
poetry  gains  by  simplicity :  take,  for  instance,  the  following  very  fine 
lines — ^unfortunately  the  last  quotation  for  which  we  have  room— de- 
scribing the  decadence  of  Arthur's  court  immediately  before  the  death 
of  the  King  :— 

"  So  sang  the  poet,  and  his  songs  were  fame, 
For  fame  was  truth,  and  true  the  tales  he  told, 
For  men  believed  them.    All  are  falsehood  now. 
For  £euth  is  lost  alike  in  new  and  old. 
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Yea,  even  high  achievements,  such  as  plough 
Their  record  deepest  in  men's  memories, 
Are  true  no  longer.     Lo,  as  none  knows  how 
The  splendour  faileth  out  of  sunset  skies, 
When  on  the  long  capes  of  the  cloudland  bay 
Like  foam  from  seas  of  light  the  glory  lies, 
Yet  ere  we  mark  it  gloameth  into  grey — 
So  Truth  hath  died  in  talk  at  bench  and  board. 
And  Preacher's  holy  lore  and  Poet's  lay." 

We  think  the  extracts  we  have  given  will  satisfy  all  readers  of  taste  that 
Dr.  Evans  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  poetic  faculty,  and  we  shall 
rejoice  if  we  succeed  in  making  more  widely  known  a  poet  who  seeks 
to  charm,  and  instruct — not,  as  is  now  too  conjmon,  by  petty  play  on 
words  or  sensational  narratives,  but  by  subtle  and  accurate  delineation 
of  human  passions,  by  clear  analysis  of  mental  phenomena,  by  gene- 
rous sentiment,  by  manly  humour,  and  active  but  not  ostentatious 
incentives  to  virtuous  thoughts  and  actions.  Happily,  there  are  many- 
other  writers  of  this  kind — some  superior,  some  inferior  to  Dr.  Evans, — 
and  we  hope  in  turn  duly  to  notice  them.  P. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I  UT  we  must  not  keep  Dr.  Cross  waiting.  Here  he  is  in  the 
hall  with  Arthur  and  George  taking  his  great-coat,  hat, 
and  umbrella,  without  allowing  a  servant  to  ap[;roach 
him.  He  tolerated  these  small  liberties  without  making 
any  apology :  he  never  asked  favours  ;  if  they  were  given  to  him  he 
took  them  as  a  sign  of  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  givers,  as  a  small 
portion  of  that  tribute  which  the  world  owed  him . 

He  was  a  tall  man  with  a  very  powerful,  singular,  and  intellectual 
face,  in  which  the  mouth  was  the  most  prominent  feature  ;  it  was  large 
and  well  set  together,  but  as  the  women  said,  ugly.  Those  who  knew 
the  Doctor  best  used  to  say  that  you  never  could  tell  what  the  Doctor 
thought  unless  you  looked  at  his  mouth.  Certain  it  is  that  he  had  no 
expression  in  any  other  part  of  his  face.  \Ve  have  seen  men  who  gave 
expression  to  their  thoughts  in  the  forehead,  in  the  eyebrows,  in  the 
eyes,  in  the  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  nay  even  in  the  case  of  one  young 
lady  in  the  nose ;  (not  that  she  ever  turned  It  up— that,  anatomists  will 
tell  you,  is  a  physical  impossibility  ;)  but  we  never  saw  a  man  who,  like 
Dr.  Cros.s,  expressed  everything  by  his  mouth.  A  close  observer  once 
said  that  if  he  grew  his  beard,  he  would  be  as  great  a  puzzle  as  the 
Sphinx ;  but  the  Doctor  shaved.  It  was  not  professional  to  grow  a 
beard,  and  the  Doctor  was  professional. 

He  was  an  unmarried  man  of  forty-five.  He  was  always  perfectly 
dressed ;  he  had  a  very  large  practice  in  certain  ways,  and  was  reputed 
to  be  very  rich.  He  did  not  make  many  friends  except  among  his 
scientific    acquaintances,  for    he  was    high    in    repute   among   learned 
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societies,  and  wrote  innumerable  letters  after  his  name.     One  being  he 
was  erroneously  thought  to  love,  and  that  one  was  Arthur  Branscomb. 

Arthur  Branscomb's  devotion  to  him  was  like  that  of  a  dog  to  his 
master.  The  influence  which  the  Doctor  had  over  him  was  supreme. 
How  that  influence  was  first  acquired  is  no  matter;  we  shall  say 
very  little  about  it;  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  see  how  it  was 
used. 

"  Well,  you  two,"  he  began,  warming  himself  by  the  fire,  '*  how  have 
you  been  getting  on  ?    Have  you  been  quarrelling  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  usual,"  said  Arthur. 

'*  Bad  habit :  I  never  do ;  bickering  is  an  utter  mistake.  If  a  man 
stands  in  your  way,  why  then  it  is  possible  that  you  may  have  to  tell 
him  that  you  must  pass ;  but  don't  bicker  with  him :  speak  him  fair, 
and  he  will  go, — at  least  it  is  not  your  fault  if  he  does  not  Now  neither 
of  you  two  stands  in  the  other's  light,  because  one  has  stalemated  the 
other  :  neither  of  you  dares  to  marry,  for  instance.  Why  can't  you  live 
happily  together?  Arthur,  you  have  behaved  generously  to  your  brother 
when  he  did  not  deserve  it;  why  do  you  always  make  him  feel  it? 
George,  why  don't  you  agree  better  with  your  brother's  humours?  " 

The  peacemaker,  the  arbitrator,  was  not  exactly  happy  with  all  his 
good  intentions.  When  the  Emperor  William  gave  the  Island  of  San 
Juan  to  the  Americans  in  the  cause  of  peace,  there  were  certain  people 
who  set  their  teeth  and  swore  that,  whatever  we  had,  there  should  be  no 
more  arbitration.  George  felt  rather  more  exasperated  than  ever :  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  the  sinner.  Dr.  Cross  had  of  course, 
good  man,  not  the  sense  to  see  this. 

Dinner  came,  and  was  eaten.  The  Doctor's  conversation  was  bril- 
liant, far  too  good  for  his  host  to  understand  :  in  fact,  the  Doctor  never 
cared  for  listeners;  he  talked  very  much  to  himself.  The  perpetual 
round  of  professional  business  left  him  but  scant  time  for  scientific 
thought,  and  when  he  got  into  such  company  as  this  he  mcnre  thought 
aloud  than  talked  to  any  one. 

Such  a  course  of  proceeding  naturally  bored  George,  and  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening  he  said  that  he  would  go  out  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the 
stables,  and  see  the  horses  bedded  up.  The  moment  he  was  gone  the 
Doctor  produced  his  cigar-case :  having  given  a  cigar  to  Arthur,  he 
began  smoking,  and  did  so  without  uttering  a  word.  Arthur  did  the 
same,  and  they  sat  for  a  time  in  silence.    At  last  Arthur  began  : 

''  I  am  glad  you  came  to-day." 

"You  are  always  glad  to  see  me.  Why?  Have  you  been  getting 
into  any  scrape  ?  " 

'<  Oh  no ;  I  have  got  into  too  many ;  I  don't  want  another.     It  is 
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only  that  George  has  been  saying  something  which  has  astonished  me, 
aiMl  I  want  your  opinion  about  it/' 

**  Well,  I  will  give  it  you  before  you  tell  me  what  it  is.     What  George 
has  told  you  is  a  parcel  of  lies.     George  is  as  great  a  liar  as  Barrbre, 
and  he  was  the  greatest  who  ever  lived.    What  did  he  say?  " 
**He  says  that  Lionel  is  a  lunatic.*' 

"  That,  singularly  enough,  is  true.     Did  you  not  know  it  ?  " 
"  How  could  I  ?  " 

**  How  could  you  ?    You  make  me  impatient.     It  was  your  duty  to 
know  it" 
"Well,  don't  scold,  Doctor.     He  says  that  his  wife  is  dead." 
**Well,  that  is  true  also.     He  is  mending." 

"  And  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  draw  his  money  and 
spend  it  themselves ;  that  I  am  his  natural  guardian,  and  ought  to  see 
into  the  affair." 
•*  That  is  all  right  enough.     Why  have  you  not  done  so  ?  " 
One  of  Arthur's  pauses  came  on  here,  but  the  Doctor  would  not  help 
him  out  of  it-    'It  was  two  minutes  before  Arthur  spoke  ; 
"  I  don't  want  sixteen  hundred  a  year  to  go  out  of  the  family." 
"  NaturaUy." 
"What  am  I  to  do?" 

"  I  don't  know.    You  have  let  the  thing  go  so  far  that  you  had  better 
let  it  go  on.     /can't  help  you.     You  have  been  a  fool,  and  have  given 
up  the  management  of  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  the  accumulation 
of  LioneFs  income,  deducting  his  necessary  keep,  which  you  might  have 
invested  to  his  benefit,  had  he  ever  come  by  his  wits  again.     You  know 
where  he  is?'* 
"  He  is  somewhere  in  Hertfordshire,  George  says." 
"  What  a  liar  he  is.     He  knows  perfectly  well  where  he  is  :  he  is  with 
Lady  Madeleine  Howard,  at  Grange  Garden." 
"With  Clara?" 

"Yes,  surely.     She  has  never  left  him." 

"  If  you  knew  all  this,"  said  Arthur,  "  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 
"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  " I  was  in  the  wrong  there;  but  you  see, 
Arthur,  that  our  relations  are  rather  delicate,  and  I  have  a  difficulty 
in  moving  about  your  affairs." 

"You  saved  my  life,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  my  gratitude," 
s^  Arthur. 

"Well,  well !  both  things  are  true.  I  will  see  into  the  matter  for  you. 
You  must  see  yourself  that  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  those  two  old 
women  should  have  kept  a  lunatic  in  an  uncertified  house,  and  spent  or 
laid  by  all  his  money.    He  at  all  events  should  be  in  safe  keeping.     I 
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will  go  to  the  Grange  in  a  few  days,  and  see  your  brother,  with  another 
competent  witness.  I  want  to  rest  here  a  day  or  so,  for  I  am  over- 
worked. Let  us  have  a  glass  of  Maraschino  and  go  into  the  billiard- 
room  :  here  are  the  glasses." 

They  had  a  glass  apiece.  It  was  evident  that  Arthur  had  been 
drinking  too  much,  for  the  Maraschino  overpowered  him.  He  in  a 
few  minutes  fell  forward  with  his  head  on  the  table.  The  Doctor  rang 
the  bell. 

"  Your  master  is  drunk,"  he  said  in  a  lofty  tone  to  Gabriel.  '*  Call 
Mr.  George,  and  take  him  to  bed  quietly.  Take  care  that  none  of  the 
other  servants  see  him  in  this  condition," 

George  was  called,  and  assisted  his  brother  to  bed  most  dutifully. 
He  was  in  such  an  affectionate  mood  that  he  got  into  bed  with  his 
brother,  and  having  locked  the  door,  stayed  there.  Dr.  Cross,  having 
praised  him  for  his  kindness,  departed. 

As  for  the  young  man  Gabriel,  he  got  down  his  bedding  and  slept  at 
his  master's  door,  in  case  of  being  wanted  in  the  night  He  dreamt  of 
a  mail-cart  on  a  lonely  road,  with  only  one  letter  inside  it,  directed  in 
his  own  handwriting.  He  dreamt  also  of  Mr.  Lionel  Branscomb,  the 
gallant  young  gentleman  who  had  always  been  kind  to  him,  in  the  rough 
savage  days  of  the  old  Squire ;  and  he  dreamt  of  the  gentle  Lady 
Madeleine,  and  of  his  own  mother,  her  housekeeper,  and  his  father,  her 
gardener.  Then  he  saw  in  his  dream  Lionel  in  a  lunatic's  cell,  chained 
and  fettered — when  he  woke  to  see  the  cold  dawn  lighting  up  the  cor- 
ridor, and  Dr.  Cross  looking  out  of  his  bedroom  door. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Year  after  year  had  gone  on,  and  you  would  have  said,  had  you  only 
been  an  occasional  visitor,  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  Grange 
Garden.  To  you,  only  an  occasional  visitor,  there  was  none  ;  nay,  I 
will  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  if  you  had  gone  there  for  half  an 
hour  every  day  for  twenty  years,  you  would  have  seen  no  change.  I 
who  write  see  the  sun  every  day  (weather  permitting),  and  see  no  change 
in  it ;  have  never  observed  any  change  in  it  for  more  years  than  I  care 
to  count ;  and  yet  some  dreadful  Professor  tells  me  in  the  Times  some 
morning  that  there  is  a  new  jet  of  burning  hydrogen,  eighty  thousand 
miles  long,  issuing  from  it.  /  can't  see  the  jet  oT  burning  hydrogen 
(which,  by  the  way,  presupposes  oxygen  to  make  it  bum,  but  this  is  past 
our  present  purpose),  but  the  Professor  can.  The  sun  to  him  is  a 
microcosm,  as  an  ordinary  garden  is  to  its  owner.    If  the  owner  brought 
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that  Professor  into  his  garden,  he  would  be  unable  to  see  any  change 
between  to-day  and  yesterday ;  yet  the  owner  could  show  him  that  ten 
of  his  Orleans  plums  were  ripe  against  one  yesterday,  and  the  diffusion 
of  saccharine  matter  through  an  Orleans  plum  by  the  sun's  heat  is  a 
matter  infinitely  more  wonderful  than  a  new  flame  of  hydrogen  on  the 
sun  itself. 

The  reader,  if  he  have  patience,  will  soon  see  my  object.  The  con- 
templation of  what  are,  we  think,  very  foolishly  called  small  things,  by 
no  means  renders  the  person  who  contemplates  them  incapable  of  bold 
and  splendid  actions ;  and,  moreover,  the  nearer  a  thing  comes  to  the 
eye,  the  larger  it  gets.  The  microscope  reveals  more  wonders  than  the 
telescope  ;  to  use  an  illustration  from  a  book  the  admiration  for  which 
grows  steadily  on  one  as  time  goes  on,  Mr.  Glegg,  an  ordinary  noodle 
enough,  is  far  higher  among  his  cabbages  and  peaches  than  Mrs.  Glegg 
with  her  telescopic  ideas  of  the  glory  of  the  Dodsons.  A  beehive  is  a 
greater  wonder  than  the  double  nebulae  to  us  on  this  insignificant  liltle 
planet  Tellus ;  and  yet  we  have  done  some  things  in  our  time.  Lady 
Madeleine  and  Lady  Alice  were  by  no  means  incapable  of  keen  thought 
or  decisive  action  because  they  counted  the  radishes  and  went  into  one 
another's  bedrooms  with  inquiries  half  a  dozen  times  when  one  of  them 
had  been  stung  by  a  wasp. 

And  to  people  who  perpetually  contemplate  incessant  and  wondrous 
small  changes,  such  as  one  gets  in  garden  or  farm,  great  changes  come 
much  more  easily  than  they  do  to  Mrs.  Glegg,  or  her  still  more  superb 
sister  Mrs.  Pullet.  We  have  seen  our  two  good  ladies,  not  the  cleverest 
of  women,  go  through  one  great  change  without  being  frightened  out  of 
their  wits ;  we  have  now  to  follow  them  through  another,  in  which  they 
had  to  display  considerable  resolution  and  cunning. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  good  apple  season,  and  our  two  ladies,  after  a 
very  long  haggle,  had  sold  their  fruit  to  a  dealer  for  thirty-nine  pounds, 
reserving  the  Golden  and  Newtown  pippins  for  themselves.      It  was 
the  first  year  that  they  had  admitted  the  dealers  with  their  ladders  into 
the  garden  and  orchard,  and  it  had  been  necessary  for  them  to  be  up  at 
daylight  to  see  that  nothing  of  what  the  Scottish  call  *'  spuilzie  '*  went 
on.    This  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  dealer,  a  man  well  known  to 
diem,  declined  at  first  to  enter  the  garden,  but  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  bargain  sent  in  a  convenient  gang  of  gipsies,  who  were  supposed,  as 
heathens,  to  be  proof  against  the  merely  Christian  ghosts  and  devils  in 
which  the  garden  was  said  to  abound.     These  sons  of  perdition  saw 
nothing  the  first  day,  which  Lady  Madeleine  told  them  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  liberal  use  of  holy  water,  and  Lady  Alice  to  a  judicious 
distribution  of  violently  Protestant  tracts.     It  may  be  that  both  causes 
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assisted,  in  an  equal  manner,  to  the  general  result ;  we  are  not  here  to 
judge,  simply  to  narrate.     It  is  perfectly  cert^n,  however,  that  no  gipsy 
saw  a  ghost ;  and  the  dealer,  taking  heart  of  grace,  boldly  appeared  ia 
the  garden  on  the  second  day,  and  protected  his  property  in  person. 
The  day  after  the  last  apple  had  been  gathered,  our  two  ladies  were 
wonderfully  surprised  at  the  cheapness  of  trout,  a  large  quantity  of 
which  they  bought  from  a  young  man  at  the  door,  and  potted  after  the 
Devonshire  manner  for  winter  use.     They  were  the  more  pleased  with 
their  bargam  because  Lady  Alice  Browne  noticed  that  no  trout  were 
visible  in  their  pond,  having  all  been  scared  out  of  it  by  the  young  gipsy 
lad  who  was  discovered  scandalously  naked  at  the  end  of  the  garden  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  only  forgiven  his  fiasco  on  the  score 
of  cleanliness.    "  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Madeleine,  **  they  had  better  wash 
themselves  in  our  pond  than  nowhere.**     That  the  young  scoundrel  had 
"  groped  "  out  every  trout  in  the  pond,  and  that  his  elder  brother  had 
sold  their  own  fish  to  them  afterguards,  never  entered  into  our  two  old 
ladies*  minds. 

The  apple-gathering  was  over,  and  the  damage  in  their  microcosm 
had  to  be  repaured.  At  this  they  worked  very  steadily,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  old  Barton,  his  wife,  and  a  young  girl  only  two  days  introduced 
into  the  family,  and  given  to  seeing  the  devil  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  giving  warning  on  the  spot  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him,**  is  a  good  adage  :  it  may  as  well  be  said  of  a  house.  The  Grange 
and  its  Garden  had  an  evil  name,  and  the  little  maid  was  frightened. 
She  wondered  how  the  two  ladies  could  live  there,  and  keep  so  cool  and 
quiet.  There  was  a  resolution  behind  those  two  old  faces  greater  than 
that  which  has  led  many  a  pretty  fellow  to  his  death. 

The  apples  being  gone,  the  leaves  began  to  flutter  down  on  to  the 
chilly  autumn  earth  to  seek  them,  and  the  business  in  the  garden  became 
very  heavy.  Every  clod  Of  earth  was  valuable  to  them,  and  it  was 
necessary,  or  seemed  so  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  to  get  some 
help.  They  wanted  the  best  of  the  school-girls  to  come  in ;  but  the 
girls  were  too  wise.  Sixpence  a  day  was  one  thing — z.  very  good  thing ; 
but  it  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  chance  (the  extreme 
probability  we  may  say)  of  seeing  Satan.  We  (and  doubtless  our 
readers)  would  pay  a  much  larger  sum  for  the  privil^e  so  emphatically 
refused  by  the  children  of  Weston. 

No  one  save  the  father  and  mother  of  Gabriel,  the  young  footman  at 
PoUington,  and  his  young  cousin,  were  there  to  watch  the  two  old  faces, 
or  the  look  of  resolute  uncompromising  expectancy  which  was  on  them. 
They  were  raking  among  the  dead  apple  leaves,  not  unlike  two  withered 
old  Ribstone-pippins  themselves,  when  the  little  maid  came  to  them  in 
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the  garden,  and  gave  Lady  Madeleine  two  cards,  which  she  handed  to 
Lady  Alice.  They  at  once  took  oflf  their  gardening  gloves,  folded  them 
up,  and  went  into  the  house  without  a  word. 

Grub  as  they  would  in  the  garden,  they  had  only  to  take  off  their 
gloves  and  aprons  to  be  ready  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty. 
When  they  entered  the  dark  old  sitting-room,  there  were  not  two  better 
dressed  ladies  for  their  style  in  the  kingdom. 

Two  men  rose,  and  Lady  Madeleine,  in  requesting  them  to  be  seated, 
sat  down  herself.  Lady  Alice  Browne  then  sat  down,  but  in  such  a 
fiiiious  and  aggressive  way  that  it  was  obvious  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
at  all  events  that  the  brave  old  Oranmore  blood  was  there,  and  likely  to 
show  itself:  it  was  not  long  in  doing  so. 

**  Dr.  Cross,  I  believe  ?  *'  said  Lady  Madeleine,  ignoring  the  other 
gentleman  altogether,  which  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  he  had  not 
been  introduced. 

"That  is  my  name,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Cross,  who  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  afraid  of  Lady  Madeleine,  but  who  extremely  disliked  the 
style  of  Lady  Alice  Browne's  sitting  down,  and  who  said  to  himself, 
"That  hanged  Irishwoman  is  going  to  fight,  confound  her." 

"What  may  be  your  pleasure  with  me,  Dr.  Cross?"  said  Lady 
Madeleine. 

"  I  come  to  you  on  a  disagreeable  matter,  Lady  Madeleine.  I  think 
that  I  can  claim  the  privilege  of  an  old  acquaintance." 

I  think,  Dr.  Cross,  I  would  sooner  say  that  I  \izA  heard  of  you." 
That  is  the  best  thing  to  say,  Maddy,"  said  Lady  Alice  ;  "  and  if  s 
little  good  we  have  heard  of  you  either." 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Irishwoman  was  going  to  fight. 

"Madam,"  said  Dr.  Cross,  turning  to  Lady  Alice  Browne,  "you  will 
excuse  my  saying  that  I  have  not  the  honour  oiyour  acquaintance." 

**I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  sir,"  said  Lady  Alice.  "The 
Brownes  have  always  been  respectable.  There  was  a  Brown  hung  for 
piracy  once  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  but  he  was  no  kin  to 
us  ;  he  was  an  English  Brown,  without  the  e.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  your  family  was  acquainted  with  his.  There  was  a  Cross  trans- 
ported a  few  years  ago  for  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  Union  of  Bally- 
slovery  during  the  Irish  famine.     Was  he  any  relation  of  yours  ?  " 

"  He  was,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Cross ;  "  he  was  my  own  first  cousin.  I 
should  have  thought  that  any  one  except  a  Browne  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  cast  the  fact  in  my  teeth." 

He  had  got  entirely  the  best  of  her  there,  and  she  said  so  at  once. 

"  If  I  had  known  that  he  was  your  kin,  I  would  have  had  my  tongue 
pulled  out  before  I  would  have  mentioned  his  name  :  no  one  knows  that 
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better  than  yourself,  for  all  you  sit  there  trying  to  look  as  if  I  had  hurt 
your  feelings,  which  you  can't  do  at  all  at  all." 

"  May  I  remark  that  this  is  not  business  ?  "  said  Dr.  Cross. 

**  You  may  remark  anything  you  like,"  said  Lady  Alice  Browne,  '•  and 
1*11  reserve  the  same  privilege  to  myself." 

"  Madam,'*  said  Dr.  Cross,  turning  to  Lady  Madeleine,  "  I  am  aware 
that  you  have  an  uncertified  lunatic  in  the  house.** 

"These  men  can  talk  of  nothing  but  themselves,**  said  Lady  Alice  in 
a  very  loud  voice.  Lady  Madeleine  took  the  cue  from  her,  scarcely 
concealing  her  laughter. 

"  There  is  no  one  in  my  house  madder  than  yourself,  sir,  when  you 
say  such  a  thing,"  she  said. 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  to  be  put  oflf  in  this  way.  Lionel 
Branscombe  lives  with  you,  and  is  now  on  the  premises.*' 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  my  good  sir,**  said  Lady  Madeleine ;  '*  Mr. 
Lionel  Branscombe  has  long  given  me  the  charm  of  his  society,  and  to 
a  certain  neighbour  of  ours  the  use  of  his  splendid  intellect,  which  fact 
has  helped  in  no  small  way  to  bring  about  some  great  political  changes  : 
but  he  is  not  here.** 

"  Not  here  I  **  said  Dr.  Cross.     "  Where  is  he  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  wildest  idea,"  said  Lady  Madeleine. 

"  No,  bloodhound,"  said  Lady  Alice ;  "  we  took  care  to  leave  our- 
selves free  about  that  matter.  It  was  not  enough  that  you  ruined  him 
once,  but  you  must  seek  him  out  here,  and  try  to  ruin  him  again.  We 
do  not  know  where  he  is ;  we  only  know  that  he  is  where  you  cannot 
reach  him.  And  before  you  go,  which  we  will  trouble  you  to  do  soon, 
mind  this :  every '* 

A  look  from  Lady  Madeleine  stopped  her.  The  two  ladies  left  the 
room  by  one  door,  for  they  had  a  signal ;  another  was  at  once  opened, 
and  Mr.  Wotherston  entered  by  it. 

Emphasis  is  most  valuable  if  you  desire  to  show  your  enemy  your 
hand.  Wotherston  desired  to  do  that  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
might  have  said,  "  How  do  you  do.  Dr.  Cross  ?  "  without  any  emphasis 
on  any  particular  word ;  it  pleased  him,  however,  to  say,  **  How  do 
you  do.  Dr.  Cross?"  And  by  doing  so  he  expressed  a  somewhat 
oflfensive  hostility. 

"Wliy  are  you  here,  Dr.  Cross?**  was  Wotherston's  question  after 
he  had  been  assured  of  Dr.  Cross's  health. 

"  I  have  come  here,"  he  said  very  coolly,  **  to  inquire  about  the  health 
of  a  lunatic,  Lionel  Branscombe  by  name,  who  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand was  in  seclusion  here.  May  I  ask  you  what  right  you  have  to 
speak  to  me  in  the  way  you  have  just  done  ?  *' 
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"I  thmk  that  I  would  not  ask  that  question,  Dr.  Cross,"  said 
Wotherston;  "at  least  not  from  me.  You  know  your  own  business 
best :  you  probably  know  it  much  better  than  I  do." 

He  paused  for  a  long  time,  almost  a  minute :  at  last  he  said, 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  spoke  rudely  to  you  when  you  came  in,** 

«  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Cross. 

"  Well,  now  then  accept  my  most  hearty  apologies.  I  have  no  right 
to  insult  you.  Still,  a  man  of  your  penetration  must  see  that  we  are 
entire  enemies." 

I  suppose  after  that  declaration  I  may  as  well  go  ?  "  said  Dr.  Cross. 
You  are  not  in  my  house,"  said  Wotherston,  with  again  a  most 
offensive  emphasis  on  the  word  my^  which  implied  that  if  he  had  been 
he  would  have  been  turned  out  of  it 

Dr.  Cross  went.  Wotherston  had  made  the  great  mistake  of  not 
conciliating  the  man.  It  would  have  been  a  himdred  times  better  had 
he  done  so,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Dr.  Cross  was  in  one  way  Arthur  Branscombe's  father  confessor,  and 
had  more  power  over  him  than  a  large  majority  of  Romish  priests 
have  over  their  penitents.  The  Romish  priest  (as  we  are  informed) 
receives  the  confession  and  then  gives  absolution.  We  will,  however, 
pursue  this  matter  no  further;  we  only  say  that  Dr.  Cross  insisted 
on  Arthiu:  Branscombe*s  telling  him  everything,  and  that  he  (Dr. 
Cross)  shaped  his  conduct  accordingly.  Sometimes  Arthur  Branscombe 
was  difficult  at  his  confession :  then  Dr.  Cross  was  very  hard  to  please. 

The  difference  between  Dr.  Cross  and  the  Romish  priest  was  this : 
the  Roman  penitent  believes  in  the  sanctity  of  the  priest;  Arthur 
Branscombe  beheved  that  Cross  was  as  enormous  a  sinner  as  himself. 
He  told  Cross  everything,  and  yet  he  beheved  no  good  of  Cross. 

Still  he  loved  Cross  with  all  the  affection  of  which  his  nature  was 
capable.  To  analyze  the  causes  of  that  love  would  be  Hke  sifting  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore.  We  think  that  you  will  discover  it.  Arthur  Brans- 
combe had  loved  very  few  men,  and  was  most  perfectly  certain  that  he 
could  not  tell  why  he  cared  for  them.  Arthur's  first  love  was  a  hideous 
old  groom  of  his  father's ;  his  second  was  a  nearly  idiotic  young  game- 
keeper ;  and  his  third  was  Dr.  Cross — who,  first  and  last  of  all  his 
favourites,  had  his  confidence.  We  will  see  what  his  relations  to  Dr. 
Cross  were. 
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'*  I  think  that  you  have  behaved  like  a  thundering  fool  about  your 
brother/*  said  Dr.  Cross  to  Arthur  Branscombe  after  his  xmsuccessful 
journey  to  Weston. 

Arthur  said,  "Why?" 

That  is  the  most  exasperating  monosyllable  ever  invented  Cross 
was  angry  at  once.  Arthur's  stupidity  was  extremely  provoking. 
"  Why  ?  *'  and  nothing  more,  throwing  the  whole  biuden  of  explanation 
on  him,  Dr.  Cross. 

"  If  you  can't  see  why,"  he  said,  "  you  must  be  a  fooL" 

"  I  af«  a  fool,  Cross,**  said  Arthur :  **  you  have  often  told  me  so ;  but 
why  have  I  been  a  fool  about  George  ?     I  only  did  what  you  told  me.*' 

"  George !    Let  George  get  hanged.     I  am  speaking  of  Lionel." 

"  As  regards  George  being  hanged,"  said  Arthur  after  one  of  his 
pauses,  '*  if  you  think  it  right,  I  should  not  oppose  it  on  mere  family 
grounds.  One  of  our  family  was  publicly  executed  in  1183;  I  forget 
what  he  did,  but  he  was  executed  for  it  George  and  I  have  given  the 
family  such  a  bad  name  that  another  execution  would  not  very  much 
matter.  But  on  sentimental  grounds  I  should  object  to  George's  being 
hung.  He  is  an  awful  sweep ;  but  although  he  is  very  ill-tempered  with 
me,  I  like  him.'* 

"  Will  you  get  it  into  your  head  that  I  am  not  talking  about  him,  but 
about  Lionel  ?  " 

"  Lionel ;  yes,  I  see.  Well,  it  was  a  great  pity  that  Lionel  went  mad. 
Lionel  was  a  great  ass  :  he  took  to  learning,  you  know ;  and  made  a 
perfect  fool  of  himself  in  many  other  ways.'* 

**  Well,**  said  Dr.  Cross,  *'  I  want  to  know  what  you,  as  head  of  the 
family,  are  going  to  do  about  him.** 

**  I  don*t  want  to  do  anything  about  him.  He  never  comes  near  me. 
You  say  that  he  is  a  lunatic ;  George  said  something  of  the  sort  one 
time  when  he  won  seven  pounds  fourteen  of  me :  I  mean  that  it  was 
the  other  way.     Don't  be  so  quick  with  me." 

'*I  was  not  quick  with  you.'* 

**  You  were  going  to  be.  You  are  sometimes.  Cross.  Sometimes  you 
come  down  on  me  like  a  woman,  and  it  makes  me  nervous." 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  quick  with  you,**  said 
Cross. 

"  Ah,  but  you  were  though ;  you  can't  deceive  me.  When  a  woman 
whom  you  don't  believe  in  comes  down  on  you  sharp,  it's  pretty  bad ; 
but  when  the  only  man  you  trust  comes  down  on  you,  it's  worse  :  and  so 
don't  come  down.'* 

**  How  long  will  it  take  me  to  make  this  hopeless  fool  imderstand 
me  ?  *'  thought  Dr.  Cross ;  but  he  calculated  on  one  of  Arthur's  pauses, 
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and  waited^  with  a  full  assurance  that  he  should  be  nearer  his  object 
when  he,  Arthur,  next  spoke. 

But  in  these  long  pauses  Arthur  thought  slowly  but  not  always  foolishly; 
the  consequence  was  that  he  was  very  often  disconcerting.  He  would 
foUow  out  perfect  phases  of  thought,  while  the  waiting  person  was  only 
idly  wondering  what  he  was  going  to  say  next  George  used  to  say  that  if 
you  gave  him  his  own  time,  he  would  be  up  to  it :  that  was  true ;  but 
he  would  do  something  else  than  that.  He  had  a  talent  which  you 
very  seldom  see  in  a  man :  he  would  dive  into  a  sea  of  thought 
fathoms  deep  like  a  pearl  diver,  and  suddenly  appear  at  the  ^surface 
with  no  appreciable  results :  he  would  dive  into  a  logical  Charybdis, 
and  produce  the  middle  term  of  some  indefinite  Sorites.  So  when  he 
spoke  next,  all  Dr.  Cross  got  for  his  money  was  this : 

'*  The  ass  of  Balaam  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  onager ;  and  the 
ancient  Jews  obviously  did  not  hammer  and  thwack  their  donkeys  like 
the  modem  costermongers." 

Here  he  dived  into  the  realms  of  thought  again ;  and  Dr.  Cross,  after 
the  rather  strong  hint  which  he  had  had,  left  him  there  :  when  he  rose 
to  the  surface,  he  produced  this  pearl,  to  Dr.  Cross's  great  disappoint- 
ment, for  he  hoped  that  Arthur  had  got  further  on. 

'*  The  amount  of  capital  spent  in  law,  is,  considering  the  value  of 
money,  not  much  greater  in  England  at  the  present  time  than  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  Caesars.  Jonathan  Hack  spent  all  his  money  over 
law,  and  the  governor  gave  him  eleven  shillings  for  a  pair  of  new 
breeches.  Yes,  and  Lady  Madeleine  Howard  got  stimg  on  the  elbow 
at  the  same  time,  trying  to  take  her  own  bees,  because  Jonathan  Hack 
was  in  prison  for  law  expenses." 

Here  there  was  another  dive  after  the  thread  of  the  Sorites.  Cross 
knew  his  man,  and  waited.  He  came  to  the  surface  again  with  a 
singular  question  looking  very  much  like  business  : 

"  Do  you  think  that  Lionel  ought  to  be  locked  up?  If  you  do,  have 
it  done." 

**  You  are  head  of  the  family,  Arthur.     I  most  certainly  think  so.*' 
"  You  are  a  disinterested  adviser." 
"  I  am." 

"I  know  it;  no  one  knows  it  better.  You  have  been  a  true  and 
feithful  friend  to  me,  and  you  kept  that  matter  from  the  governor,  and 
from  those  who  would  not  pass  it  over  as  the  governor  would  have  done 
for  the  family's  sake ;  and  you  saved  my  life  in  addition.  Many  fellows, 
nay  most,  would  have  ruined  me  with  blackmail  if  they  knew  what  you 
know,  and  you  have  never  asked  me  for  a  penny.  And  I  am  not  an 
ungrateful  fellow.    I  have  saved  every  penny  I  can  for  you,  Cross ;  and 
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every  penny  I  can  leave  I  have  left  to  you,  and  the  will  is  at  the 
banker's." 

Oh,  insensate  madman !  oh,  treble-dyed  fool !  to  sit  there  with  the 
man's  face  opposite  you,  and  not  see  the  flush  which  came  into 
that  face,  making  that  expressive  mouth  twitch  convulsively  as  you 
spoke  those  words.  Why,  you  told  the  man  that  his  object  was 
gained;  that  he  who  had,  through  the  means  of  a  discovery  made 
by  him  of  something  done  by  you  which  would  have  placed  you  in  a 
part  of  the  court  other  than  the  witness-box,  gained  first  your  con- 
fidence, and  then  by  his  Judas  forbearance  your  love ;  had  now  gained 
his  great  and  carefully  thought-out  desire.  Why,  madman  !  there  wa:s 
nothing  left  between  him  and  wealth — \i\i\.your  death, 

"  That  is  monstrous  kindly  intentioned  of  you,  old  fellow,"  said  Dr. 
Cross,  in  much  the  same  tone  as  if  Arthur  had  given  him  a  couple  of 
tickets  for  the  opera  when  Nilsson  was  going  to  sing,  and  they  were 
difficult  to  get.  "I  dare  say  I  should  have  made  more  use  of  the 
money  than  George :  however,  as  I  shall  die  about  twenty  years 
before  you,  since  you  have  given  up  that  infernal  drink,  I  shall  never 
see  it." 

"  Never  fear  that,  Cross.  You  never  lived  hard  as  I  did.  You  will 
come  into  it  fast  enough.  But  about  Lionel,  I  don't  know  how  to  go 
to  work.  Do  what  you  will,  and  you  may  trust  me  to  back  you  up. 
Good  heaven  !  there  is  George  kicking  up  a  row  in  the  stable  yard  with 
one  of  the  grooms.  I  wish  he  would  not  fall  out  with  my  servants. 
Here  the  fellow  comes,  and  a  good,  respectable  young  chap  too.  Hang 
it,  sometimes  I  wish  George  would  go." 

Enter  groom  in  a  state  of  distraction.  "  I  wish  to  leave  your  service 
to-day,  sir,  and  forfeit  the  month's  wages." 

Arthur  looked  at  him  for  a  considerable  period,  and  then  said,  "  Have 
you  got  another  place,  that  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  I  would  never  demean  myself  to  a  good 
master  like  you  by  bettering  myself  before  warning.  But  I  can't  stand 
Mr.  George,  sir ;  he  has " 

"There,  never  mind  what  he  has  been  doing,"  said  Arthur.  "I 
suppose  you  won't  stay  ?  " 

"  If  Mr.  George  would  treat  me  like  anything  else  but  a  dog,  I  would, 
sir." 

Arthur  made  a  long  dive,  and  fished  up  this : 

"  You  are  speaking  in  hot  temper  now ;  you  come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning,  and  speak  about  it  again." 

The  man  went ;  and  Arthur  said  to  Cross,  who  was  standing  in  the 
window— 
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"Sometimes,  Cross,  I  think  that  I  would  like  to  pay  George  some- 
thing, and  get  him  out  of  the  house.*' 

"  It  would  be  no  use ;  you  would  only  have  him  back  again  when  he 
had  gambled  away  his  money.  He  likes  to  live  here,  and  he  must 
Men  who  have  lived  like  you  have  are  sure  to  have  some  one  to  establish 
a  raw  on  them.  Look  what  a  raw  I  should  have  had  on  you  if  I  had 
not  been  a  gentleman." 

"  That's  true,'*  said  Arthur,  "  and  thank  you  for  it.     I'll  go  and  have 
a  row  with  George." 

(  To  he  continued, ) 


A  Nineteenth  Century  Crusade. 

By  The  Right  Hon.  EARL  NELSON. 

(iBOUT  two  doors  from  the  Victoria  Embankment  on  the 
east  side  of  Norfolk  Street  will  be  found  a  small  old- 
fashioned  house,  distinguished  by  a  large  brass  plate  on 
the  door — that  plate  appearing  a  good  deal  too  laige  for 
the  door,  as  if  those  who  placed  it  there  took  "Excelsior"  for  their 
motto,  and  were  detenniued  some  day  to  go  into  better  quarters.  Se 
that  as  it  may,  on  this  brass  plate,  in  early  English  letters  with  red 
capitals,  is  engraved  "  London  Free  and  Open  Church  Association." 

Not  very  long  ago  the  whole  street  was  as  out  of  the  way  and  un- 
pretending as  this  Association  when  first  it  took  up  its  abode  there,  but 
the  opening  of  the  Embankment  has  made  it  one  of  the  highways  into 
the  City ;  and  though  the  unhappy  householders  must  lament  the  loss  of 
their  old  quiet  and  retirement,  they  may  at  least  console  themselves 
that  with  the  noise  they  have  been  exalted  into  a  conspicuous  position 
— their  light  is  no  longer  hid,  but  set  upon  a  hill.  And  I  am  not  sure 
that  in  our  own  case  the  large  brass  plate  alluded  to  may  not  have 
been  chosen  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  riders  in  the  ever-passing 
hansoms  may  be  instructed  as  to  our  whereabouts,  and  at  least  be  set 
thinking  as  to  what  we  are  and  what  we  do. 

The  rise  of  Norfolk  Street,  through  all  this  noise  and  bustle,  from  its 
quiet  insignificance  into  the  dignity  of  an  important  public  thoroughfare, 
is  no  inapt  ^e  of  the  rise  to  its  present  position  of  the  Association 
which  has  hitherto  allied  its  fortunes  with  the  street. 

Norfolk  Street  is  still  a  very  small  street,  and  we  are  still  a  very  small 
Association  ;  but  there  has  been  no  little  noise  about  us,  and  with  that 
noise  our  work  has  progressed,  and  we  feel  that  our  cause  is  rising  in 
popular  favour  and  national  appreciation. 

Some  years  ago  the  original  Association  at  Manchester  was  rathet 
hardly  treated.  I  have  heard  it  accused  of  being  insignificant,  as 
mainly  consisting  of  one  man, — and  almost  in  the  same  breath  it  was 
said  that  the  one  man  had  made  too  much  noise  about  it,  and 
damaged  the  cause  by  bringing  it  too  prominently  forward.  Fortunately, 
these  two  inconsistent  accusations  completely  answered  each  other. 
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No  cause  ever  yet  succeeded  without  having  had  its  one  or  two 
thoroughly  unpopular  pioneers.  What  opponents  call  "pertinacity," 
friends  call  "perseverance;'*  what  opponents  term  "indiscretion,'' 
friends  call  "zeal;"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Edward 
Herford  in  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer  in  London,  deter- 
mined to  promote  the  Free  and  Open  Church  cause,  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  the  difficulties  they  would  have  to  encounter.* 

All  we  know,  however,  is  that  from  very  feeble  beginnings  the  cause 
has  prospered.  And  though  our  friend  Mr.  Herford's  zeal  may  now 
and  then  have  outrun  his  discretion,  the  goodness  of  the  cause  has 
carried  the  day.  So  with  the  London  schism,  now  happily  healed. 
In  the  result  it  has  done  more  good  than  harm.  The  fact  by  its  very 
publicity  stimulated  inquiry :  friends  of  the  cause  naturally  took  sides, 
and  gave  more  active  help  than  they  had  before  rendered;  whilst 
the  then  London  Secretary,  with  a  zeal  fanned  by  direct  controversy 
with  the  northern  hero,  encouraged  a  constant  rivalry,  and  just  as  the 
London  improvements  dealt  with  our  poor  street,  forced  us,  nolens 
voUns,  from  our  quiet  and  retired  position  into  the  prominence  due  to 
the  advocates  of  one  of  the  chief  questions  on  the  highway  of  Church 
reform.  Something  too  must  be  allowed  for  the  geographical  position 
of  London.  What  is  said  and  done  in  Manchester  is  to  a  certain 
extent  local ;  but  what  is  said  from  a  London  platform  is  spoken  to 
England.  Our  northern  friend,  in  deprecating  the  schism  referred  to, 
and  now  happily  at  an  end,  often  reminded  us  that  our  cause,  like  the 
Anti-Corn- Law  agitation,  originated  in  Manchester,  and  that  the  latter 
was  carried  to  a  successful  issue  by  Manchester  men.  This  is  quite 
true ;  but  our  friend  seemed  to  forget  that  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
made  little  impression  upon  the  nation  until  they  spoke  to  it  from 
Covent  Garden  !  But  these  are  bygones,  and  only  mentioned  to  show 
that  the  promoters  of  the  London  movement  were  really  acting  in 
accordance  with  a  well-known  precedent.  However  that  may  be,  our 
demand  for  the  people's  right  to  the  free  use  of  their  parish  church 
has  been  accepted  on  all  sides,  and  the  two  Associations  with  one 
accord,  each  in  its  different  district,  are  pressing  forward  the  work. 

At  the  successive  Chiu-ch  Congresses  the  importance  of  the  offertory, 
or  of  Free  and  Open  Churches,  is  introduced  somehow ;  and  even,  as  at 
Brighton,  when  it  is  not  made  a  direct  subject  of  discussion,  most  valuable 
help  is  given  to  the  cause  by  its  incidental  discussion  in  debating  other 
questions.     Then  at  the  Association's  own  annual  meeting  and  different 

•  It  would  be  irnjust  to  omit  reference  to  the  great  services  rendered  to  our  cause 
by  Mr.  Henry  Clark  of  Liverpool,  whose  perseverance,  energy,  and  success  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester  during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  equally  conspicuous 
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district  meetings  free  discussion  is  always  encouraged.  There  are  also  the 
monthly  paper  and  sundry  leaflets  circulated,  followed  by  a  continuous  cor- 
respondence and  advice  gratis  to  all  who  require  it  The  result  so  fiar  of 
such  simple  means  has  been  that  everywhere  the  principles  we  advo- 
cate are  allowed  to  be  sound  and  good ; — in  fact,  all  we  hear  against 
them  now  is  a  little  grumbling  based  on  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
them  to  practice  in  the  old  high-pewed  and  pew-rented  churches,  and  an 
occasional  endeavour,  while  taking  credit  for  accepting  the  system,  to 
water  it  down  by  a  plea  for  the  appropriation  of  seats. 

So  unanimous  indeed  is  the  praise  we  now  meet  with,  that  it  has 
become  almost  a  snare^  and  many  persons  only  taking  a  casual  view 
of  affairs  might  be  tempted,  after  attending  one  of  our  meetings,  to 
pronounce  the  victory  won,  and  to  protest  against  our  troubling  the 
public  further  in  support  of  a  cause  so  commonly  accepted. 

If,  however,  M'e  look  more  narrowly  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find 
that  the  work  we  have  in  hand  is  far  from  having  been  accomplished. 

The  great  Christian  principle  of  "  unselfishness  "  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  this  question  is  not  yet  generally  applied  to  [it;  while  the 
opposing  principle  of  **  selfishness  '*  is  much  too  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature  to  be  easily  eradicated.  It  may  indeed  fi-om  time  to  time 
be  expediently  withdrawn  fi-om  the  conflict,  but  it  is  amusing  to  see 
how  in  some  of  our  public  discussions  it  is  now  and  then  put  forth  with 
unblushing  Audacity.  Everybody  will  readily  enough  cry  down  the 
squire  in  his  curtained  pew.  Everybody  will  allow  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  get  the  mass  of  the  people  into  our  churches.  But  the  most 
familiar  argument  against  us  is  the  falsely  called  "  popular "  one. 
Some  parson  has  perhaps  a  few  artizan  families  that  have  allied 
themselves  to  his  congregation  from  the  millions  outside;  and  in 
conversation  with  these  pet  members  of  his  flock  he  finds  that  the 
old  spirit  of  selfishness  is  as  much  alive  in  the  artizan  as  in  the 
squire,  for  verily  are  they  not  all  children  of  Adam  ?  And  thus  armed 
he  comes  down  upon  us  with  the  crushing  argument  that  all  the  artizans 
he  knows  desire  nothing  more  than  pews  paid  for  and  reserved,  like 
their  betters,  and  that  therefore  our  cry  is  a  mistake,  and  that  forsooth, 
if  we  would  get  artizans  to  church  at  all,  we  must  be  able  to  offer  them 
comfortable  pews  all  round. 

Again,  we  hear  it  often  repeated  by  our  friends  and  subscribers,  that 
so  long  as  a  seat  is  free  in  the  sense  of  not  being  paid  for,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  reserving  it.  And  of  course  there  are  numbers 
who  under  the  shelter  of  our  popular  cry  would  gladly  get  the  luxury 
of  the  reserved  seat,  with  their  own  cushions  and  a  place  for  their 
prayer-books  without  having  to  pay  any  rent.    All  this  clearly  shows 
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that  the  old  leaven  remains,  and  that  if  we  abated  one  jot  of  our 

principles  the  old  pew  system  will  be  rampant  again  with  all  its  horrors. 

But  besides  all  these  evils  to  be  overcome,  there  are  the  Church 

Building  Acts  still  unrepealed,  bristUng  with  pews  and  pew-rents  in 

nearly  every  clause,  and  binding  many  parishes  **  for  ever  "  to  the  pewed 

and  pew-rented  church,  from  which  often  the  whole  parish  would  gladly 

be  set  free.    Plainly  then  there  is  work  enough  yet  to  be  done :  let 

me  more  clearly  enunciate  the  only  principles  upon  which  it  can  ever 

h%  successfully  accomplished. 

It  is  well  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  we  are  mixed  up 
with  no  party,  political  or  reUgious.  Radical  and  Tory,  High,  Low, 
and  Broad  Church,  so  long  as  they  are  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  must  be  on  our  side.  Christianity  is  essentially  an  anti- 
selfish  religion. 

The  Christian  Church  is  revealed  to  us  as  one  body  with  many 
members,  and  Christ  as  the  Head  of  all.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  indi- 
vidual member  by  using  the  appointed  means  to  strive  after  the  attain- 
ment of  a  more  perfect  likeness  to  Christ,  as  exemplified  in  His  life  on 
earth.  This  however  must  be  done  for  no  selfish  end,  but  that  he  may 
thereby  be  enabled  to  build  up  the  whole  body  of  Christ  into  a  more 
complete  union  with  Him. 

Nor  is  this  all — Christian  unselfishness  goes  further.  We  have  a  work 
to  perform  for  God — to  carry  out  His  principles  into  the  world  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind.  Not  only  to  love  those  that  are  one  with  us,  but 
to  love  our  neighbour  wherever  he  may  be ;  to  let  our  light  shine  clear 
and  true  ; — in  a  word,  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  to 
compel  them  to  come  in  that  His  house  may  be  filled. 

The  principles  then  that  we  advocate  are  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  all  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  is  to  apply 
those  principles  to  the  special  point  of  Free  and  Open  Churches  for  the 
people.  The  pew  system  would  never  have  arisen  if  the  faith  of  men 
had  not  waxed  cold  and  dead ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  essentially 
anti-Christian  selfishness  of  the  pew  system  can  be  rooted  out,  is  by 
men  realising  again  their  true  position  as  fellow-members  of  the  Church 
which  is  the  body  of  Christ. 

It  is  only  as  a  true  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church  that  the 
Church  of  England  can  claim  to  be  the  Church  of  the  great  English 
people,  and  with  that  claim  comes  the  duty  to  witness  for  Him  to  all. 
Not  to  the  pet  few  who  may  have  come  within  the  fold,  but  to  the 
millions  outside  waiting  to  be  led  to  Christ  by  our  teaching  and 
example. 

To  maintain  as  some  do  that  our  ancestors  only  built  churches  as  so 
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many  additional  rooms  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their  tenants,  is 
a  slur  upon  their  faith,  and  opposed  to  historical  evidence.  Churches 
were  built  long  before  there  were  Christians  to  fill  them.  They  were  free 
and  open,  and  many  came  to  learn  Christ  by  creeping  in  to  witness  the 
services  or  to  hear  the  sermons  preached,  whilst  at  times  of  distress  or 
despair  they  made  these  houses  of  God  their  own  by  oflfering  up  their 
heartfelt  prayers  therein  to  Him  who  heard  their  petitions  and  brought 
them  thereby  nearer  to  Himself. 

The  times  are  changed.  We  have  now  more  professing  Christians 
than  churches  for  their  accommodation ;  and  there  are  thousands  in  our 
overcrowded  cities  who  know  Him  not,  who  too  often  resent  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  parson  or  Scripture-reader  to  their  families  when  they  are 
away  at  their  daily  labour,  but  who  would  willingly  steal  into  our 
churches  as  they  did  in  the  olden  time  to  hear  the  sermons,  to  join  in 
the  services,  to  make  the  churches  their  own  for  private  prayer  and 
meditation  in  the  midst  of  the  distractions  of  their  worldly  life  ; — who, 
in  a  word,  would  often  thus  work  out  their  own  salvation  in  fear  and 
trembling,  if  our  anti-Christian  selfishness  did  not  lock  up  the  churches 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  who  rank  themselves  among  the  faithful 
and  respectable  of  the  land. 

The  people  will  not  come  into  our  churches  under  the  patronage  of 
the  clergy  or  of  the  pew-opener  :  they  must  be  free  to  come,  and  go  at 
will  and  imseen.  Make  churches  open  every  day  and  all  day  long,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  then  many  will  come  into  them,  give  their  alms, 
and  worship  their  God,  giving  praise  to  Him,  and  learning  His  will ; — 
then  there  will  be  no  numbering  of  the  people,  but  the  hosts  of  our 
Israel  known  only  to  God  will  be  mighty  indeed ; — then  will  each  church 
and  every  service  be  a  living  witness  for  God,  doing  an  unseen  work 
that  the  world  or  the  worldly  statician  knoweth  not  of,  a  work  that  no 
man  can  boast  of; — then  will  the  work  of  Christ  grow  in  the  land,  and 
thousands  whom  direct  ministrations  and  the  patronising  system  could 
never  touch  will  be  brought  gradually  into  the  fold  of  Christ — ^making 
it  more  truly  the  fold  of  Christ  than  all  your  self-righteous  respectable 
Church  members  (who  carry  their  own  worldly  grandeur  and  respecta- 
biUty  into  the  House  of  God)  could  ever  make  it  if  left  to  themselves 
alone. 

The  question — Selfish  or  Unselfish  ? — is  a  sure  test  by  which  each  man 
may  gauge  his  position  in  the  Church  as  a  true  member  of  Christ,  and  by 
which  we  also,  as  an  Association,  may  find  out  how  far  we  may  safely 
meet  people  half-way  without  transgressing  first  principles. 

A  majority  of  the  people  who  go  to  church  go  chiefly  for  their  own 
personal  benefit,  and  these  must  ever  in  their  hearts  be  opposed  to  free 
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churches  because  their  religion  is  an  essentially  selfish  one — ^until  they 
realise  that  the  chief  reason  for  church-going  is  to  worship  God,  and  to 
offer  unto  Him  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  if  we  let  all  the  people  into  our  churches, 
the  rich,  the  well-to-do,  the  regular  church-goers  will  be  crowded  out,  and 
that  there  will  be  what  one  of  our  most  distinguished  bishops  termed  a 
"  free  scramble  "  at  every  service.  All  I  can  say  is — May  that  day  soori 
come  1  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  rush  of  the  people  into  all  our 
churches,  that  the  wealthy  would  be  compelled  to  build  more  for  their 
own  accommodation.  At  present  there  is  no  fear  of  such  a  happy  con- 
summation.    I  heartily  wish  there  were. 

Another  branch  of  our  work  is  the  revival  of  the  Offertory.  Now 
we  advocate  the  offertory  not  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  pew-rents,  but  as  being  an  essential  part  of  Christian  worship. 
For  this  worship  in  church  should  not  only  be  offered  individually 
but  as  the  united  act  of  every  member  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ ;  not 
an  affair  of  once  a  week,  but  a  daily  worship, — ^just  as  in  the  lower 
creation  the  plants  and  the  trees,  the  insects,  the  fishes,  the  birds,  and 
the  beasts  with  one  accord  give  thanks  unto  Him,  and  then  go  forth 
to  do  the  work  which  He  has  appointed  them. 

When  this  daily  worship  shall  be  the  rule  with  all  Englishmen,  the 
work  of  our  Association  will  be  accomplished.  But  that  time  is  not  yet, 
for  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  opposition  we 
meet  with,  while  the  enunciation  of  the  unselfishness  of  Christianity  gives 
a  point  and  power  to  all  that  we  strive  to  enforce  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  great  cause  we  have  in  hand. 

Is  it  selfish  or  unselfish  to  demand  a  reserved  seat  for  our  own  special 
use  in  God's  House,  at  the  risk  of  driving  away  anxious  inquirers,  and  of 
destro3ring  the  witness  that  the  Church  and  the  Church  service  may  offer 
to  those  that  are  without,  and  whom  we  are  bound  as  Christians  to  bring 
within  the  fold  ?  Is  it  selfish  or  unselfish  in  the  pastor  to  limit  his 
influence  to  the  favoured  few  who  have  chosen  to  *'  sit  under  him,"  and 
to  renounce  all  missionary  work  for  the  sake  of  the  comfortable  income 
secured  by  pew-rents,  or  the  luxury  of  preaching  polished  dissertations 
to  admiring  hearers?  This  is  a  fair  test,  and  by  it  we  may  safely  guide 
our  conduct  in  meeting  people  half-way,  as  we  are  so  often  pressed  to 
do.  What  is  this  "meeting  people  half-way'*  so  frequently  urged 
upon  us  ?  Let  us  consider.  Is  it  half-pewed  and  half  free  church  ?  That 
is  clearly  agamst  our  principles  as  being  essentially  selfish,  and  destroying 
on  the  very  face  of  it  the  witness  to  those  that  are  without,  since  it  can 
only  bring  to  church  the  confirmed  church  member,  and  do  nothing  to 
attract  the  imconverted  to  Christianity. 
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But  on  the  other  hand  when  the  whole  church  is  oflfered  free  for  a: 
special  service  or  for  a  special  time,  the  oflfer  may  be  gladly  accepted  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  essentially  unselfish  in  its  character.  So 
again  the  reservation  of  special  seats  for  the  choir,  or  for  old  parishioners 
or  church-workers  who  are  certain  to  fill  them, — so  long  as  it  does  not, 
by  taking  too  large  a  portion,  destroy  the  principle  of  a  free  church, — is 
an  essentially  unselfish  arrangement,  and  may  therefore  be  permitted. 

But  what,  as  examined  by  this  test,  shall  we  say  of  those  who  allow 
the  necessity  of  winning  the  masses,  and  in  the  formation  of  mission 
districts  begin  with  firee  services  in  schoolrooms  or  mission  chapels ;  or 
diuing  special  missions  give  up  the  seats  in  all  the  churches  free  and 
unappropriated  for  the  special  time,  and  then,  when  the  work  is  partially 
accomplished,  revert  to  the  old  selfish  principle  by  burdening  the 
new  church  with  a  proportion  of  rented  pews,  or  shutting  up  the 
churches  again  at  the  conclusion  of  a  mission,  without  even  securing 
one  evening  service  a  week  at  which  they  may  still  be  entirely  free  ? 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  return  to  a  cold  selfishness 
which  silently  gives  the  lie  to  all  the  Christian  principles  that  you  have 
been  striving  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  masses  around  you. 

Another  "  half  measure  "  constantly  suggested  to  us  is  the  reservation 
of  seats  only  until  the  first  or  second  lesson,  after  which  all  unoccupied 
sittings  are  to  be  free.  Surely  this  system,  if  adopted,  would  be  a  pre- 
mium to  late  attendance,  and  a  fiiiitfiil  source  of  confusion.  Why  should 
people  be  kept  waiting  in  the  aisles  and  porch  of  a  church  for  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  discomfort,  unable  to  kneel,  and  perhaps  full  of 
impleasant  feelings — possibly  resentment — at  seeing  so  many  empty  pews 
they  dare  not  enter  until  a  large  proportion  of  the  service  of  prayer 
and  praise  be  over  ?  Is  this  conducive  to  reverence  in  the  House  of 
God  ? — will  this  system  attract  the  outcast  and  the  heathen  ?  Christ  came 
not  to  save  the  whole,  but  the  sick — the  whole  need  not  a  physician ; 
yet  His  Church  of  the  present  day  in  our  land  practically  shuts  its  doors 
against  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  and  provides  accommodation 
for  only  the  healthy.  Can  we  accept  such  a  compromise  ?  I  say  em- 
phatically No^  because  it  is  but  an  expedient  to  maintain  that  spirit  of 
selfishness  we  condemn  and  strive  to  eradicate ;  and  because,  besides 
being  a  violation  of  that  decency  and  order  which  the  apostle  bids  us 
do  all  things  in,  it  is  opposed  to  all  charitable  feeling. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  it  is  for  no  small  purpose  that 
we  find  ourselves  placed  amidst  all  the  necessary  noise  and  publicity 
which  such  a  position  brings  with  it,  upon  a  true  line  of  one  of  the 
highwa}'s  of  Church  reform ;  and  that,  like  the  old  street  with  which  we 
are  allied,  we  may  look  forward  to  greater  rewards  for  the  inconveniences 
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attending  our  more  prominent  position.  The  beginning  of  a  new  and 
higher  class  of  house  has  already  shown  that  Norfolk  Street  will  soon 
share  in  the  architectural  grandeur  of  the  great  city.  And  in  like 
manner  we,  when  our  principles  are  clearly  understood,  hope  to  find  our- 
selves placed  high  above  all  party  considerations,  political  or  religious, 
as  workers  in  the  Christian  commonwealth,  and  receiving  as  our  reward 
a  share  of  the  glory  of  the  great  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  whose  prin- 
ciples as  applied  to  one  particular  phase  of  her  work  we  are  endeavour- 
ing faithfully  to  enforce. 


VOL.  II. — N.S. 


Can  We  Support  Turkey? 

By  JOHN  C.  PAGET, 


SHE  position  of  Russia  at  the  present  moment  is  the  most 
commanding  occupied  by  any  power  in  modern  times.  It 
is  greater  even  than  tliat  of  Germany,  which  is  feared  and 
— justly  or  unjustly — suspected  on  every  hand.  Hemmed 
in  on  three  sides  by  great  military  powers,  any  two  of  whom  may 
by  combining  compel  her  to  fight  for  existence ;  possessing  no 
natural  proiection  in  the  configuration  of  the  country  against  such  a 
design ;  the  whole  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  Empire  must 
be  directed  to  training  and  preparation  for  ivar.  T!ie  high  state  of 
excellence  to  which  the  military  art  has  been  brought ;  the  central 
position  which  enabled  Frederick  to  make  head  against  Europe  fOr 
seven  years ;  the  recollection  of  the  French  occupation,  and  of  the 
merciless  tyranny  of  Napoleon  ;  the  knowledge,  gained  by  experience, 
that  to  strike  the  first  blow  is  in  all  jirobabilfty  to  be  successful ;  the 
suddenness  of  tlie  convulsion  which  has  made  Germany  the  first  of 
military  states, — are  all  considerations  tending  to  render  its  position  as 
unstable  as  it  is  brilliant.  They  all  act  and  react  on  each  otlier.  But 
there  is  one  effect  which  must  flow  from  them  all, — to  keep  the  public 
mind  in  a  constant  state  of  tension. 

With  Russia  it  is  very  different.  So  fer  from  every  one  avoiding  her, 
every  one  is  seeking  her  alHance.  No  matter  what  question  is  under 
discussion,  if  the  Czai  speak  a  favourable  word,  if  he  spend  a  day  in  any 
capital  but  his  own,  the  fact  is  trumpeted  forth  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other.  The  German  papers  are  never  weary  of  sounding  his 
praises  and  boasting  of  his  friendship.  Austria  also  is  sedulously  culti- 
vating a  good  understanding  with  Russia,  and  Berlin  is  much  wtercised 
at  the  thought  that  Alexander  can  find  anything  worth  his  attention  at 
Vienna.  In  France  a  Russian  alliance  seems  the  only  permanent  idea. 
What  it  is  based  upon  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  with  Frenchmen  and 
French  sympathisers  the  wish  is  so  much  "  father  to  the  thought "'  that 
it  is  already  spoken  of  almost  as  an  accomplished  fact.     In  our  own 
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country  the  impression  gains  ground  daily  that  an  arrangement  ^vith 
Russia  in  the  East  is  worth  some  sacrifices  to  obtain,  and  there  is 
a  singular  absence  of  that  suspicion  witli  which  every  act  of  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg  was  regarded  not  long  since,  although  to  say  truth 
there  is  still  much  cause  for  it  And  this  extraordinary  situation  is 
rendered  more  extraordinary  still  by  a  consideration  of  the  means  which 
have  brought  it  about.  So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  it  has  boen 
attained  without  firing  a  shot.     It  is  purely  a  triumph  of  diplomacy. 

The  question  now  agitating  men's  minds,  and  awakening  the  recollec- 
tions of  twenty  years,  is  not  to  be  dismissed  by  a  few  commonplaces 
about  the  "  intolerable  "  nature  of  Ottoman  government  in  the  vassal 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Vague  declamation  about  the  Crescent  and 
the  Cross  will  hardly  help  us.  Nor  are  we  much  nearer  to  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty  when  veteran  politicians — scarcely  to  be  called  states- 
men— treat  the  whole  affair  as  if  it  were  a  disputed  point  in  an  English 
law  court,  and  coolly  subscribe  their  fifty  pounds,  not  however  for  the 
expenses  of  *'  the  defence,"  but  to  foment  pillage  and  murder.  Neither 
can  it  be  said  that  our  authorised  guides  are  throwing  any  very  clear 
light  upon  the  path  when  the  first  leader  in  the  **  leading  journal " 
remarks  that  the  "English  public  may  be  content  to  wait  and  see 
**what  is  doing ;"  the  assumption,  of  course,  being  that  England  is  and 
must  remain  a  spectator — 2,  mere  spectator — of  events  in  which  she  is, 
next  to  Austria,  more  vitally  interested  than  any  power  in  Europe. 
For,  let  the  immediate  issue  of  the  Herzegovina  insurrection  be  what 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  either  now  (if,  as  seems 
only  too  probable,  the  Prince  of  Servia  be  unable  to  resist  the  cry  for 
war),  or  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  a  convulsion  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
is  imminent.  The  truth  must  be  faced  ;  the  Eastern  Question  is  upon 
us.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  the  only  crisis  in  foreign  affairs  upon 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  England  to  have  a  policy. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  without  materials  for  a  decision,  involved 
though  the  problem  may  appear.  But  before  endeavouring  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  the  gravest  question  that  has  been  submitted  to  English- 
men for  a  generation,  there  is  one  curious  fact  to  which  we  would  draw 
attention.  We  allude  to  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  English  Government.  The 
telegraph  wires  may  have  greatly  lessened  the  necessity  for  Ministers  to 
be  in  town  at  such  a  critical  moment,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  evil  effect  which  must  be  produced  on  the  Continent,  or 
the  loss  of  influence  which  must  certainly  result  from  the  spectacle 
now  presented  by  the  British  Government  Telegraph  or  no  telegraph, 
the  sight  of  the  whole  official  world  out  for  a  holiday  in  the  midst 
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of  a  European  crisis ;  of  the  Cabinet  taking  their  ease,  some  at  their 
country  houses,  some  in  France,  some  in  Switzerland ;  the  Court  esta- 
blished in  a  remote  Highland  village ;  and  the  principal  journal  in  the 
empire  bidding  us  to  **  wait  and  see  what  is  doing,"  is  the  one  of  all 
others  calculated  to  reproduce  the  general  impression  throughout  Europe 
that  England  has  ceased  to  care  for  foreign  questions  which  led  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Pruth  and  the  bloodshed  which  followed. 

Russian  diplomacy — an  element  never  wanting  in  Eastern  complica- 
tions and  upon  whose  presence  on  or  behind  the  scene  we  may  always 
count  with  certainty — has  never  in  history  been  so  active  at  Constantinople 
as  during  the  reign,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the  present  ambassador, 
General  Ignatieflf.  Ever  since  his  appointment  he  has  justified  the  tide 
popularly  bestowed  upon  him  of  "  the  Father  of  Lies."  His  principal 
manoeuvre  hitherto  has  been  to  support  the  Sultan  in  all  his  whimsical 
extravagances ;  to  humour  his  ill-judged  attempt  to  alter  the  traditional 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  from  the  oldest  living  member  of  the 
royal  family  in  favour  of  his  own  son,  well  knowing  the* outburst  of 
indignation  and  probable  revolt  which  such  a  scheme  would  entail  in 
Turkey ;  to  support  the  appointment  of  ministers  such  as  Mahmoud, 
men  of  the  Old  Turkish  school  wedded  to  tyranny  and  corruption  rather 
than  great  statesman  such  as  Fuad  and  A'ali ;  to  foster  rebellion  in  the 
provinces ;  to  promise  or  appear  to  promise  support  to  every  party ;  in 
short,  whilst  gaining  the  suffrages  of  all,  to  bring  every  discordant  ele- 
ment in  the  Ottoman  dominions  to  the  surface.  It  should  however  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  Russian  influence  on  the  Bosphorus 
that  Russian  diplomatists  frequently  exceed  their  instructions.  But 
against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run  Russia  seldom  fails 
to  acquiesce  in  what  has  been  done,  even  against  instructions,  by  her 
representatives,  as  in  the  case  of  the  annexation  of  Khiva. 

In  the  present  instance  General  IgnatiefF  has  not  been  idle.  It  can 
hardly  be  to  any  other  influence  than  his  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
recent  change  of  government  at  Constantinople  which  has  placed 
Mahmoud  and  the  Old  Turkish  party  once  more  in  office,  thereby 
effectually  barring  the  way  against  any  statesmanlike  compromise  in 
regard  to  the  revolted  province. 

The  utter  powerlessness  of  France  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Under 
other  circumstances  she  would  have  been  the  most  fitting  and  natural 
ally  of  this  country  in  repressing  any  attempt  to  raise  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. She  would  have  assisted  to  maintain  .the  status  quo.  But  the 
question  has  been  raised,  and  France  will  have  no  part  in  its  setdement 
Italy  interferes  because  her  statesmen  are  anxious  that  the  world  should 
recognise  the  existence  of  six  powers  instead  of  five  as  hitherto — a 
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reason  similar  to  that  which  induced  Sardinia  to  take  part  in  the 
Crimean  war.  But  her  share  in  the  final  solution  will  be  insignificant, 
unless,  as  is  quite  possible,  she  is  acting  as  catspaw  to  some  greater 
power — ^Prussia,  for  instance. 

The  position  of  Austria  requires  that  she  should  exercise  great  caur 
tion,  but  she  is  safe  so  long  as  she  retains  the  support  of  Russia,  which 
for  a  time  she  probably  will  do. 

Germany  will  not  stir  yet ;  she  will  wait  till  her  neighbours  are  deeper 
in  the  mire  before  taking  any  active  step.  It  might  even  suit  her  pur- 
pose to  see  both  Russia  and  Austria  burdened  with  vast  subject  terri- 
tories, inhabited  by  races  bitterly  inimical  to  them  both,  and  engaged 
in  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  either  with  Mussulman  or  Christian 
populations.  Then  the  "  manifest  destiny "  of  the  German  race  will 
be  appealed  to,  and  some  small  neighbour  will  certainly  suffer,  but  not 
until  Russia  and  Austria  are  fully  employed. 

In  all  discussion  upon  questions  aff*ecting  Turkey  since  the  Crimean 
war,  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  treated  as  an 
axiom  in  the  policy  of  every  country  save  Russia.  But  a  sudden  and 
alarming  change  has  come,  and  it  is  not  for  the  most  devoted  supporter 
of  the  Sultan  to  deny  that  there  is  ample  reason  for  it.  It  was  hoped 
after  the  Crimean  war  that  the  Sick  Man  would  set  his  house  in  order ; 
that  something  would  be  done  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  country ; 
that  no  unnecessary  taxes  would  be  raised,  and  that  what  were  raised 
would  be  devoted  to  their  ostensible  and  proper  purposes ;  above  all, 
that  the  tone  of  the  public  service  would  be  so  improved  that  Mussul- 
man and  Christian  alike  should  feel  that  public  security  and  prosperity 
were  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  personal  character  of  a  Pasha. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  these  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Aa  Englishman  as  Vizier  with  absolute  powers  and  supported  by  English 
intervention  if  necessary  (could  the  jealousy  of  our  allies  have  tolerated 
it)  would  have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  Turk  which  should  prevent  him  from  becom- 
ing a  good  citizen,  and  a  good  soldier.  This  will  be  generally  admitted. 
The  passage  from  Mr.  Lewis  Farley's  work  on  '*  Modem  Turkey " 
triumphantly  quoted  by  Lady  Strangford  in  answer  to  Mr.  Farley's 
appeal  for  sympathy  with  the  Bosnian  insurgents,  is  calculated  to 
undeceive  those  who,  as  she  well  remarks,  "  are  sometimes  misled  by 
"  the  arrogant  and  unfounded  dogma  that  in  any  and  every  difference 
"between  Mahommedans  and  non-Mahommedans,  the  latter  miist 
"necessarily  be  the  oppressed,  and  the  former  the  oppressors.''  Mr 
Farley's  testimony  to  the  good  qualities  of  his  former  employers  is  about 
as  strong  as  could  be  desired. 
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"  It  is  unheard  of  for  a  Turk  to  strike  a  woman.  He  is  always  tender  to 
women,  children,  and  dumb  animals ;  and  if  a  dog  howls  with  pain  in  the 
streets  of  Pera,  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  a  Turk  that  has  struck 
the  blow.  A  Turk  is  truthful,  and  scorns  a  lie  ;  he  is  sober,  temperate,  and 
never  a  drunkard  or  a  gambler  ;  he  is  honourable  in  his  dealings,  kind  to  his 
neighbour,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  In  Turkey  no  man,  woman,  or  child 
can  really  want  bread,  much  less  die  of  starvation.** 

And  it  cannot  be  said  with  any  de^ee  of  truth  that  polygamy  has 
much  to  do  ^vith  the  matter,  though  clergymen  and  "ecclesiastical 
**  laymen  **  (the  phrase  is  Lord  Palmerston's)  may  be  found  who  think 
so — for  the  rich  alone  can  afford  more  than  one  wife.  The  causes 
which  have  brought  Turkey  to  the  verge  of  dismemberment  may  be 
briefly  stated. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  **  personal  government.'*  When  a  capable 
and  honest  minister  is  liable  to  instant  dismissal  from  the  dislike  of  any 
member  of  the  Sultan's  family,  all  chance  of  inaugurating  anything  like 
a  good  system  of  government  is  at  an  end.  In  days  when  English 
statesmen  seriously  put  forward  "  saniias  sanitalum  omnia  sanitas "  as 
their  policy  it  is  obvious  that  politicians  (in  the  old,  and,  as  we  think> 
the  right  sense)  are  not  likely  to  be  listened  to  when  they  propound 
remedies  for  the  **  mind  diseased "  of  a  community.  A  vast  question 
such  as  that  which  is  now  rearing  its  head  in  the  East  sometimes  starts 
up  to  prove  them  to  be  in  the  right.  It  is  plain  be>ond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  ills  of  Turkey  are  purely  political.  Bad  govern- 
ment, and  bad  government  alone,  has  brought  the  empire  almost  to  its 
end. 

The  next  most  important  cause  of  the  present  state  of  Turkey  is  the 
rivalry  of  the  powers  which  surround  her ;  their  interference  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  do  harm  and  introduce  suspicion,  but  never  firm,  system- 
atic, or  united  enough  to  do  good. 

Thirdly,  the  apathy  and  political  cowardice  of  England  have  driven 
the  Sultan  away  from  his  one  disinterested  ally,  and  forced  him  to  lean 
on  the  spurious  promises  of  the  Russian  ambassador. 

Without  the  slightest  belief,  therefore,  in  the  inherent  vices  or 
Turkish  rule,  and  but  litde  in  the  wisdom  or  character  of  the  various 
puppets  dressed  up  as  political  leaders  in  Herzegovina,  Montenegro^ 
or  Servia,  whose  strings  are  pulled  by  Russia,  we  feel  bound  to  admit 
that  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  is  changed  since  the  Crimean  war ;  and 
that  if  England  intends  to  retain  her  influence  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  her  uninterrupted  communication  with  India,  she  must  look  the 
new  situation  boldly  in  the  face,  and  ask  herself  whether  a  change  of 
policy  in  regard  to  Turkey,  however  much  to  be  regretted  for  many 
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reasons,  is  not  inevitable.  And  if  such  a  conclusion  be  arrired  at, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  carry  the  new  policy  out  to  the  hitter  end. 
The  question  of  what  we  should  do  in  this  case  will  have  very  much  to 
depend  upon  what  we  can  do.  And  tl;ie  simplest  plan  in  endeavouring 
to  fix  upon  a  policy  with  which  to  be  prepared  when  the  crash  comes,  is 
to  remember  what  we  cannot  do. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  wc  cannot  send  an  army  to 
Turkey.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  scarcely  get  together  50,000  men 
without  drawing  upon  every  available  sabre  and  bayonet,  and  leaving 
nqjther  proper  garrisons  at  home  nor  the  requisite  reliefs  for  India.  If 
we  did  get  them  together,  they  would  be  a  mere  handful  (in  a  modem 
sense)  contending  against  enemies  who  could  put  ten  men  into  the  field 
to  our  one.  Unless,  therefore,  Austria  were  fighting  beside  us,  our 
troops  would  be  of  little  value,  for  the  breech-loader  has  made  it 
impossible  for  small  annies  to  perform  the  feats  they  did  against 
superior  force,  when  led  by  Napoleon  or  Wellington.  But  Austria's 
future  fortunes  depend  too  closely  upon  a  good  understanding  with 
Russia  to  permit  her  to  act  with  us  alone.  Moreover,  our  rusty  and 
complicated  military  machinery  would  be  unequal  to  the  work  of 
collectmg  such  a  force  in  a  short  time,  and  when  all  the  preparations 
were  complete,  there  would  still  remain  the  heavy  task  of  embarkation 
and  transport  The  whole  process  would  probably  occupy  six  or 
seven  weeks,  and  what  that  means  in  a  modern  war  no  person 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  1870  needs  to  be  reminded.  We  should 
anive  too  late. 

littie  can  be  expected  from  a  Conference,  unless  it  be  the  much- 
canvassed  plan  of  granting  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  a  qualified  inde- 
pendence such  as  that  of  Roumania  or  Servia,  Bat  we  cannot  too 
strongly  insist  that  such  an  agreement  would  be  but  a  stopgap, — a  tri- 
umph for  St.  Petersburg,  which  would  stimulate  the  Russian  embassy  at 
Constantinople  to  fresh  exertions. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  conquest  or  partition  of  the  Ottoman- 
Empire  succeeds  the  Herzegovina  question  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two.    What  should  England  do  ? 

She  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  Mediterranean  converted  into  a 
Russian  lake.  She  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice,  nor  can  she,  with  any 
regard  to  her  own  safety,  allow  not  only  Europe,  but  her  own  subjects 
in  India,  to  witness  a  great  diplomatic  defeat  at  the  hands  of  her  old 
diplomatic  opponent.  If  it  be  granted  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
fight  for  Turkey,  it  follows  that  we  should  endeavour  to  gain  the  best 
possible  terms  for  ourselves,  and  do  something  also  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  our  superannuated  friend  into  Asia  Minor,  there,  let  us  hope,  to  pass 
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the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  climate  better  suited  to  his  constitution  than  that 
of  Europe.  The  difficulties  in  which  we  may  be  involved  by  such  a 
step  with  our  own  Mussulman  subjects  in  India,  are,  no  doubt,  for- 
midable enough ;  but  they  are  not  so  great  as  they  would  be  if  we  are 
simply  seen  looking  on,  whilst  Russian  power  is  established  on  the 
Bosphorus. 

No ;  the  step,  if  taken  at  all,  must  be  taken  with  our  knowledge, 
and,  hard  as  it  may  seem,  our  approval ;  and  the  terms  upon  which  our 
approval  should  be  given,  can  hardly  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  famous  conversations  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour : — 

"You  know  my  feelings  with  regard  to  England.  .  .  .  When  we  are 
"  agreed,  I  am  quite  without  anxiety  as  to  the  West  of  Europe  ;  it  is  imma- 
"terial  what  the  others  may  think  or  do." 

As  we  read  the  following  words,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  spoken  in 
September,  1875,  instead  of  January,  1853  : — 

"  The  affairs  of  Turkey  are  in  a  very  disorganised  condition  ;  the  country 
"  itself  seems  to  be  falling  to  pieces  :  the  fall  will  be  a  great  misfortune^  and 
"  it  is  very  important  that  England  and  Russia  should  come  to  a  perfectly 
"  good  understanding  upon  these  affairs,  and  that  neither  should  take  any 
"  decisive  step  of  which  the  other  is  not  apprised!* 

Later  in  the  same  month,  in  the  course  of  an  interview,  the  Emperor 
remarked : — 

"  I  put  it  to  you,  therefore,  whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  provided  before- 
"  hand  for  a  contingency,  than  to  incur  the  chaos,  confusion,  and  the  uncer- 
"  tainty  of  an  European  war,  all  of  which  must  attend  the  catastrophe,  if  it 
"should  occur  unexpectedly,  and  before  some  ulterior  system  has  been 
"  sketched.  .  .  .  Now  I  desire  to  speak  to  you  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  '  gentle- 
"man':  if  England  and  I  arrive  at  an  understanding  in  this  matter,  as 
"r^^ds  the  rest  it  matters  little  to  me  ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me  what  others 
"  do  or  think." 

In  the  following  words  is  to  be  found  the  one  consideration,  which 
may  induce  us  to  look,  if  not  with  favour,  at  least  without  apprehension, 
at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  : — 

"  As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand  the  importance  to  England  of  that  terri- 
*  tory.  I  can  then  only  say,  that  if,  in  the  event  of  a  distribution  of  the 
"  Ottoman  succession  upon'the  fall  of  the  Empire,  you  should  take  possession 
"of  Egypt,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  offer." 

To  this  statement,  which  contains  the  only  solution  of  the  question 
that  seems  either  possible  or  advantageous,  we  see  no  reason  to  add  a 
single  word 
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By  ROGER  QUIDDAM. 

SheRE  is  nothing  perhaps  which  more  plainly  marks  the 
difference  between  ourselves  and  our  continental  neigh- 
bours, than  their  treatment  of  presumed  offenders  against 
the  law.  In  England  there  is  an  innate  love  of  fair  play 
which  forbids  all  tampering  with  a  prisoner,  and  causes  him  to  be 
warned,  at  various  stages  of  his  examination,  that  every  word  he  utters 
will  be  noted  down,  and  may  be  used  against  him  at  his  trial.  Certainly, 
it  often  happens  that  an  over-zealous  policeman  conceives  the  idea  of 
cross-examining  a  prisoner  on  the  road  to  the  station,  or  while  locked 
up  in  the  cell  awaiting  the  magisterial  interview  j  but  the  stem  rebuke 
which  falls  upon  that  functionary  when,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he 
displays  the  result  of  his  acuteness  to  the  indignant  bench,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  repress  his  ofRciousness  for  the  fiiture. 

In  France  no  such  nicety  of  feeling  restrains  the  executants  of  the 
law.  It  would  seem  to  be  everybody's  business,  from  the  lowest 
police  agent,  to  the  judge  who  presides  upon  the  trial,  to  confuse  the 
prisoner  and  cause  him  to  appear  guilty  of  the  chaige  preferred 
against  him.  In  England  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  is  made 
in  public,  and,  if  it  be  a  case  of  general  interest,  the  press — within 
certain  limits  almost  self-imposed — comments  freely  upon  it,  and  is 
watchful  that  no  injustice  be  done  to  the  accused.  In  France  the  ex- 
aminarion  before  the  juge  d'imtrvdion  is  strictly  private.  The  prisoner 
is  not  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  and — especially  if  he  be  innocent 
— knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  against  him  till  the 
iKte  d'aecusaiion  is  placed  in  his  hands,  shortly  before  his  trial.  In 
England  the  preliminary  examinations  are  few  and  dose  together :  in 
France  their  number  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  may 
extend  to  many  months.  The  English  practice  is  to  discharge  the 
prisoner  if  ho  evidence  be  forthcoming  against  him :  in  France  they 
appear  to  keep  him  till  they  procure  some,  or  until  the  faintest  hope  of 
procuring  any  has  vanished. 

It  has  been  argued  in  favour  of  the  French  system,  that  if  the  officers 
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of  the  law  are  employed  for  the  express  purpose  of  detecting  and 
punishing  crime  they  are  justified  in  resorting  to  evay  means,  not  too 
glaringly  dishonest,  to  efifect  their  object.  For  instance,  it  is  said, 
we  English,  who  are  so  squeamish  in  our  notions  of  what  is  due  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  feel  no  compunction,  but  rather  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction, in  reading  of  the  manoeuvres,  tricks,  and  disguises  of  some 
clever  detective  who  succeeds  in  hauling  a  desperate  oflfender  before 
the  tribunal  of  Justice.  In  spite  of  our  boasted  love  of  fair  play,  and 
our  reputed  horror  of  all  that  is  secret  and  underhand,  we  see 
nothing  degrading  to  our  national  character  in  the  lies  and  false  pre- 
tences which  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  notorious  offender,  nor 
do  we  object  to  see  the  criminal  sentenced  upon  the  evidence  raked 
together  by  unscrupulous  agents  of  the  law. 

Though  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  case  of  old  and  hardened 
offenders  whose  lies  and  villany  are  almost  a  match  for  the  whole  force 
of  Scotland  Yard,  we  may  not  be  too  particular  as  to  the  way  in  which 
evidence  against  them  has  been  collected,  so  long  as  we  are  satisfied  of 
its  truth,  still,  we  feel  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  reading  the  reports  of  such 
cases,  which  feeling  is  undoubtedly  shared  by  the  judge  and  jury  upon 
the  trial.  The  evident  anxiety  of  the  prosecution  to  furnish  cor- 
roborative  evidence  from  sources  untainted  by  police  manipulation, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  while  in  desperate  cases  we  feel  we  are 
constrained  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  aid  that  may  offer,  we  are  very 
far  firom  going  to  tlie  extent  of  petting  the  clever  thief-takers,  and 
encouraging  them  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  other  and  presumably 
innocent  persons.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  police  very  often  resort 
to  unworthy  expedients  to  support  a  charge,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
their  conduct,  when  detected,  is  condemned  in  scathing  terms  by  the 
judge,  the  jury,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  country ;  while  in  France 
such  conduct,  however  it  may  be  denounced  by  the  prisoner's  advocate, 
is  unrebuked  by  the  superior  officials,  and  viewed  with  apathy  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  nation. 

I  can  conceive  nothing  more  painful  and  harassing  to  a  person  of 
excitable  temperament,  than  the  protracted  examinations  before  \\i^juge 
d^ instruction.  The  same  questions  are  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  under  the  most  ingenious  disguises ;  a  ready  scribe 
being  present  to  take  down  every  word  of  the  accused,  and  to  note 
carefully  every  discrepancy  in  his  answers.  The  cross-examination  by 
a  crafty  lawyer  of  a  dangerous  witness  may  give  some  notion,  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  it,  of  the  amount  of  badgering  to  which  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  is  subjected  by  the  jug€.  Should  the  person  under 
this  searching  ordeal  refuse  to  answer,  he  is  bullied,  and  intimidated, 
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and  abused  till,  losing  his  temper,  he  gives  pleasant  employment  to  the 
derk,  whose  pen  rushes  over  the  paper  with  a  shrill  little  scream  of 
enjoyment  as  it  notes  down  the  hasty  words. 

Such  a  scene  is  before  my  mind's  eye  now.  A  square,  lofty 
room,  well  lighted,  softly  carpeted,  and  lined  with  bookshelves.  In 
a  large  rocking  chair,  by  the  side  of  a  table  laden  with  folios  and 
quires  of  paper,  lolls  a  tall  thin  man,  of  florid  complexion,  with  white 
hair  brushed  up  from  the  sides  of  his  head  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
cover  a  shiny  bald  patch  on  the  top.  His  eyes  are  closed,  and  his 
hands  joined,  with  the  thumbs  erect  and  twiddling  in  the  air.  It  is 
the  juge  dHnstruction^  and  he  is  interrogating  a  prisoner.  Near  the 
door,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  sits  the  accused,  guarded  on  each  side 
by  a  formidable  gendarme.  Opposite  to  him,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  sits  the  clerk,  a  stern,  swarthy  man,  writing  with  surprising 
celerity.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to  the  juge  sits  an 
interpreter,  pressed  into  the  service  for  the  nonce,  who  occasionally 
bestows  a  commiserating  glance  upon  his  young  compatriot  now 
undergoing  the  ordeal.  The  accused  has  got  into  a  defiant  state^ 
and  is  answering  at  random  the  soft,  sly  questions  of  the  examiner, 
who  only  opens  his  eyes  for  a  second  after  each  question,  or  when 
something  remarkably  saucy  drops  from  the  lips  of  the  prisoner. 
A  long  interval  elapses  between  some  of  the  questions,  during  which 
^tjuge  lies  back  in  his  chair — his  thumbs  going  restlessly ;  the  prisoner 
moves  and  fidgets  upon  his  seat,  awaiting  the  next  question ;  the  gen- 
daraies  shuffle  with  their  feet  upon  the  floor,  or  cough  modesdy  behind 
their  hands;  the  interpreter  looks  away  out  of  window  to  avoid  the 
defiant  glances  of  his  unfortunate  countryman;  and  the  clerk  writes 
away  rapidly  as  ever.  Sometimes  a  little  excitement  varies  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  juge  and  clerk,  and  gendarmes  and  prisoner,  scold  and 
snarl  at  each  other  in  the  most  alarming  manner ;  but  the  noise  subsides 
by  degrees,  and  all  goes  on  quietly  as  before.  When  the  examination 
is  ended  for  the  day,  the  gendarmes  slip  on  the  handcuffs  which  were 
removed  at  the  commencement  of  the  interview,  the  juge  gives  the 
prisoner  a  parting  kick,  by  calling  him  a  vagabond,  and  the  latter  is 
led  back  to  the  prison,  to  await  the  next  encounter  with  his  tormentors, 
which  will  depend  for  its  recurrence  on  the  caprice  or  convenience  of 
the  interrogator. 

As  for  the  prison  itself  in  which  persons  awaiting  trial  are  confined, 
it  is  dissimilar  in  every  respect — at  all  events  in  the  small  towns— to  the 
prisons  of  a  like  class  in  England,  at  the  present  day.  The  English 
House  of  Detention  is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  discipline.  The 
detenu  gets  a  sufllicient,  or,  at  least,  a  respectable  quantity  of  wholesome 
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food ;  he  is  well  lodged ;  his  cell  is  comfortably  warm  in  the  winter ; 
and  he  is  carefully  separated  from  all  society,  in  order  to  secure  him 
from  contamination — either  physical  or  moral.  He  is  compelled  imder 
various  pains  and  penalties  to  walk  at  certain  times ;  to  keep  his  cell 
in  a  state  of  resplendent  cleanliness,  and  his  person  as  proper  and  neat 
as  circumstances  will  permit ;  to  keep  silence,  night  and  day,  except 
upon  the  rare  occasions  when  he  is  permitted  to  speak ;  and  in  various 
other  ways  to  obey  the  Spartan  discipline  of  the  place. 

In  the  French  Maison  d* A rrif— except  in  one  or  two  of  the  chief 
cities,  which  offer  a  closer  resemblance  to  our  English  system — a  very 
different  picture  presents  itself.  The  prisoners  are  huddled  together 
in  a  small  courtyard  in  fine  weather,  or  in  a  still  smaller  room  in  the 
inclement  season.  They  are  left  to  their  own  devices,  or  nearly  so, 
from  the  hour  at  which  they  arise  in  the  morning  till  the  signal  is  given 
for  bed  at  night.  No  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  personal 
cleanliness  of  the  prisoners  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  a  pump  standing  in 
the  courtyard.  No  soap,  no  towel,  no  washing  utensils  of  any  kind  are 
provided.  No  such  thing  as  cleanliness  is  even  hinted  at  by  the  autho- 
rities ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the  prisoners  are 
of  the  very  poorest  class,  and  are  detained  for  many  weeks,  or  even 
months,  the  misery  of  such  a  system  may  be  in  a  measure  realised. 

No  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  horrors  of  some 
of  these  places — at  least,  as  they  existed  during  the  reign  of  the  late 
Emperor ;  of  the  ruffianly  characters  suffered  to  herd  together  all  day 
long,  entirely  without  supervision,  except  when  an  unusual  commotion 
among  them  causes  the  gaoler  to  bounce  in,  and,  after  denouncing 
them  vigorously  in  a  copious  vocabulary  of  profanity,  to  threaten 
them  with  the  cacAof  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  the  disturbance.  And 
this  is  no  idle  threat;  for  though  there  are  ostensibly  but  the  chief 
gaoler  and  his  assistant  to  control  the  turbulent  spirits  in  prison,  a 
military  guard  is  within  hail  outside;  and  in  one  comer  of  the  diminutive 
courtyard  is  a  pair  of  dingy  little  >vindows,  by  means  of  which  the 
soldiers,  without  leaving  their  guard-room,  could  command  the  whole 
extent  of  the  courtyard,  and  pour  an  effectual  volley,  if  need  were,  into 
the  interior  of  the  building.  The  dirty  rooms  swarm  with  vermin  of  the 
most  loathsome  description,  which  seize  as  lawful  prey  upon  any  re- 
spectable man  who  may  be  so  unhappy  as  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  and  drive  him  nearly  frantic  with  irritation  and  horror. 

There  is  one  good  point,  however,  to  be  noted  in  this  reckless  S3rstem : 
the  individual  with  money  in  his  pocket  may,  by  paying  a  small  sum 
per  week,  prooure  a  more  comfortable  lodging  for  the  night,  apart  from 
the  other  prisoners,  which  is  furnished  from  the  private  stores  of  the 
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chief  gaoler,  and  is  generally  a  paradise  compared  with  the  quarters 
of  the  impecunious  detenus.  But,  since  this  room  (called  by  the 
prisoners  ia  pistole)  can  only  be  occupied  during  the  hours  allotted  to 
sleep,  and  during  the  day  the  prisoner,  however  respectable,  cannot 
escape  contact  with  his  fellow-unfortunates,  the  boon  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  secure  him  from  the  many  nameless  sufferings  of  his  prison-house. 

Again,  it  must  be  noted  to  the  credit  of  the  French  system  that 
the  respectable  man  is  not  compelled  to  go  upon  his  knees  to 
scrab  the  floor  of  his  prison,  nor  to  excoriate  his  fingers  by  scouring 
copper  bowls  to  a  state  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  as  he  would  be 
obliged  to  do  were  he  detained  in  an  English  prison.  It  is  clearly 
hid  down  by  the  French  law  that  the  prison  is  to  be  to  the  detained 
person  merely  a  **  place  of  safety,"  in  order  that  he  may  be  to  hand 
when  demanded  by  the  officers  of  justice.  So  scrupulous  are  the  French 
lawyers  on  this  point,  that  every  document  given  into  a  prisoner's  hands 
for  the  purposes  of  his  trial  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  him  while  he  is 
yet  in  a  state  of  freedom ;  and  to  secure  the  semblance  of  this,  he  is 
summoned  by  the  gaoler  and  placed  between  two  open  doors,  *'  which 
"shall  be  to  him  as  the  place  of  liberty,"  and  in  this  position  he  receives 
his  documents  fi-om  the  officers  of  the  court.  This  is  just  a  trifle  farcical, 
but  it  shows  clearly  the  exact  idea  which  the  French  attach  to  a  House 
of  Detention,  and  which  it  would  be  well  if  our  own  gaol  officials 
would  attentively  consider,  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  innocent  persons 
who  enter  our  prisons  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  and  who  leave 
them  acquitted  of  the  charge  which  caused  their  incarceration,  but 
suffermg  severely  in  mind  and  body  from  the  ill  effects  of  the 
undeservedly  harsh  treatment  they  have  experienced  in  the  place  of 
detention. 

But  although  the  prisoner  is  not  obliged  to  work,  work  is  provided 
for  him,  if  he  choose  to  do  it,  and  his  labour  is  paid  for  according  to  a 
fixed  scale.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  money  is  paid  into  his  own 
hands,  and  with  it  he  may  purchase  additions  to  his  diet,  tobacco,  or 
beer — according  to  his  fancy  and  the  state  of  his  appetite.  In  the 
Maison  d'Arrit  money  can  do  many  things.  It  can  procure  a  private 
apartment  with  good  furniture,  good  food,  and  comparative  cleanliness. 
It  can  procure  a  servant,  either  firom  among  the  prisoners  in  the  same 
department  of  the  prison,  or  from  among  the  convicted  prisoners,  if 
the  establishment  be  dual;  and  it  can  purchase  respect,  sympathy, 
and  favour  from  the  imder-gaoler,  whose  means  of  service  are  by  no 
means  despicable. 

The  food  supplied  to  the  prisoners  is  poor  in  quality  and  in- 
sufficient in   quantity.     Immediately    after    rising    in   the    morning, 
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every  second  man  is  supplied  with  a  round  flat  cake  of  mahogany- 
coloured  bread,  weighing  somewhere  about  three  pounds,  which  he 
divides,  as  unequally  as  he  dares,  with  another  prisoner.  This  is  the 
entire  ration  of  solid  food  which  is  allowed  for  the  day.  About  an 
hour  or  two  before  midday,  la  soupe!  is  called,  and  each  prisoner  runs 
with  his  little  earthenware  porringer  (something  like  an  ordinary  red 
flower-pot  saucer)  to  the  gaoler's  door,  and  the  grim  official  fills  each 
vessel  with  the  steaming  liquor  dignified  with  the  name  of  "soup."  It 
is  not  many  years  since  a  very  serious  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
inmates  of  one  of  our  largest  convict  establishments,  arising,  it  was 
generally  reported,  from  a  feeUng  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  soup. 
Now,  if  the  article  supplied  to  the  English  convict  was  at  all  ^ 
approximation  to  the  liquor  ordinarily  supplied  under  the  same  name 
to  the  French  prisoner,  there  was  considerable  cause  for  the  dissatisfac- 
tion so  forcibly  manifested.  But  it  was  not  Our  prisoners  were  at 
that  time  very  much  better  fed  than  taught;  and  they  turned  up  their 
noses  at  an  article  of  diet  which  would  have  formed  a  sumptuous  meal 
for  an  EngUsh  labouring  man,  and  one  pint  of  which  would,  I  do 
believe,  have  made  a  gallon  of  the  rubbish  bestowed  upon  the  French 
prisoner.  If  any  person  curious  in  the  matter  will  take  a  pint  of  hot 
water,  and  throw  into  it  a  few  boiled  potato  skins,  with  two  or  three 
hard  beans,  and  a  shred  or  two  of  cabbage,  and  stir  the  mess  round 
with  a  piece  of  mutton  fat,  to  give  a  slightly  greasy  appearance  to  the 
liquor,  he  will  have  the  identical  article  before  him,  which  is  but  too 
often  supplied  for  the  nourishment  of  the  inmates  of  the  Maison  d  'ArrH. 

This  delectable  composition  is  served  twice  a  day — ^shortly  before 
noon,  and  about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon;  and  this  with  the 
bread  constitutes  the  entire  dietary  for  every  ordinary  day  in  the  year. 
On  Sundays,  however,  and  on  a  few  great  festivals,  a  morsel  of  merit  is 
added,  whidi  is  cut  on  a  board,  and  distributed  to  each  man  as  he  appears 
for  the  afternoon  soup.  The  liquor  itself  on  these  occasions  is  of  a 
slightly  greasier  description  than  the  ordinary  concoction,  and  may  con- 
tain salt,  and  even  pepper,  if  the  entrepreneur^  or  person  who  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  the  food,  be  of  a  less  grasping  disposition  than  such 
people  usually  are. 

The  effect  of  this  diet  continued  for  many  months  is  very  injurious ; 
and  when  one  adds  to  this  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and,  in  the  winter 
time,  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  small  room  (with  its  stifling 
stove),  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  men,  or  even  more,  are  sometimes 
crowded  together,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  a  healthy  man  will 
leave  his  prison  after  a  lengthened  sojourn  with  his  health  very  con- 
siderably deteriorated. 
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I  knew  a  respectable  man  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  became  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things  in  his  native  country,  and 
made  it  his  business  to  endeavour  to  overturn  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  authorities  naturally  objected  to  his  proceedings,  and  laid  him  by 
the  heels.  He  dared  not  write  to  his  friends  for  fear  of  compromising 
them ;  and  as  it  was  the  aim  of  the  authorities  to  find  out  who  were 
connected  with  him  and  his  designs  against  the  Government,  they  took 
specidly  good  care  that  no  such  thing  as  a  clandestine  correspondence 
should  occur.  So  long  as  his  money  lasted,  his  position  was  endurable ; 
but  when  that  was  exhausted,  his  miseries  began.  He  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  little  money  upon  his  clothes  through  the  agency  of  the  under- 
gaoler ;  but  the  people  at  the  mont  de pikt'e  refused  to  take  them  in,  fear- 
ing contamination  in  their  touch.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  his  lodging 
h  lapistoUy  and  to  herd  with  the  rest.  He  assured  me  that  the  first  time 
he  received  his  ration  of  dirty  water  with  two  or  three  raw  beans  floating 
on  the  top,  he  quietly  emptied  it  awayt  but  he  never  did  so  again,  while 
his  circumstances  remained  unaltered.  The  firesh  sea-breeze — the  town 
stood  upon  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea — made  him  intensely  hungry,  and 
then  commenced  for  him  all  the  horrors  of  slow  starvation.  There  was 
DO  dock  in  the  building,  and  the  church  bell  was  not  always  heard ;  at 
such  times  the  prisoners  would  watch  the  path  of  the  sunlight  across  the 
flagstones  of  the  courtyard,  and  calculate  the  minutes  to  the  next  issue 
of  the  unsubstantial  decoction.  A  pint  of  gruel,  such  as  is  given  in  an 
English  prison  twice  a  day,  would  have  been  received  with  acclamations 
of  delight.  On  one  occasion  he  watched  an  old  man  eating  a  piece  of 
bread  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  while  his  own  vitals  were  being  gnawed 
by  the  demon  of  hunger.  He  could  not  endure  the  sight.  He  took  the 
silken  scarf  from  his  neck,  and  offered  it  to  the  old  fellow  for  a  morsel  of 
the  bread.  The  man  broke  oflf  a  very  small  portion,  and  exchanged  it 
for  the  scarf.  My  poor  friend  declared  to  me  it  was  the  sweetest  morsel 
he  had  ever  tasted,  but,  alas,  it  was  so  soon  gone.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  help  the  poor  fellow  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power ;  but  I  had  to  leave 
him  at  last,  sickly  and  emaciated,  infested  with  vermin,  and  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  his  trial  being  at  hand,  though  his  interrogations 
had  already  extended  over  a  period  of  four  months. 

When  the/i/^^  d* instruction  has  done  with  him,  the  prisoner  receives 
his  acie  d' accusation^  and,  if  it  be  a  serious  offence  with  which  he  is 
charged,  he  is  ordered  for  trial  at  the  neighbouring  assize  town.  The 
ade  d accusation  is  a  long  document,  which  sets  forth  the  whole  state 
of  the  case  against  the  prisoner,  and  is  of  immense  service  in  preparing 
the  defence. 

A  short  time  before  the  assizes  commence,  the  gendarmes  arrive  at 
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the  prison,  and  order  the  accused  to  be  ready  by  a  certain  hour  on 
the  following  morning  to  set  out  for  the  assize  town,  which  may  be 
thirty  or  forty  miles  distant  from  the  Maison  d'Arrit.  He  is  asked,  at 
the  same  time,  if  he  will  walk  or  ride,  and  his  decision,  I  believe,  is 
binding  throughout  the  journey.  In  the  morning,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
the  gendarmes  arrive,  the  prisoner's  ration  of  bread  for  the  day  is  given 
to  him,  and  he  prepares  to  set  out  A  small  steel  chain  is  fastened 
firmly  round  his  wrists,  and  he  is  ordered  to  take  his  station  between  the 
horses  of  the  gendarmes ;  the  guards  spring  to  their  saddles,  the  word 
is  given,  and  they  set  out.  On  they  trudge  through  the  blinding  dust 
of  the  country  roads ;  the  glittering  chain  extending  from  each  wrist 
to  the  saddle  on  either  side,  the  gendarmes  in  huge  cocked  hats,  with 
flashing  sabres,  sitting  bolt  upright  upon  their  powerful  horses,  and 
caring  little  for  the  shame  and  degradation  of  the  creature  between 
them. 

In  this  way  the  prisoner  is  conducted  through  village  after  village — 
with  one  or  two  stoppages  for  the  night,  and  many  halts  at  the  barracks 
of  the  gendarmerie  for  the  relief  of  the  guard — according  to  the  length 
of  the  journey — till  he  arrives  at  his  destination,  the  Maison  de  J^uge- 
ment^  in  the  assize  town.  Here  he  awaits  his  trial,  and  prepares  his 
defence.  If  he  have  money,  he  hires  a  lawyer ;  if  he  be  destitute,  a 
lawyer  is  assigned  to  Ifim,  to  whom  he  delivers  his  acte  d'accusaiion, 
with  all  the  instructioi*  necessary  for  the  defence. 

On  the  Sunday  [before  the  assizes  open,  it  may  happen  that  the 
president  of  the  court,  the  public  prosecutor,  and  other  functionaries, 
arrive  at  the  prison,  and  have  a  chat  with  the  prisoners ;  and  in  this  way 
the  Procuretir  Imperial  (or  du  Roi^  or  de  la  Republique)  often  gains 
scraps  of  information  which  he  uses  with  fatal  effect  upon  the  trial. 

The  president  is  habited  in  a  dress  resembling  a  modem  court-suit — 
sword  and  cocked-hat,  complete.  The  Procureur  Imperial^  etc,  wears 
a  semi-clerical  dress,  more  befitting  his  profession.  These  ministers 
of  justice  will  often  reproach  the  prisoner  for  the  crime  with  which 
he  is  charged,  as  though  he  had  abready  been  tried  and  found  guilty. 
Fancy  the  Judge  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  visiting  Newgate  the 
Sunday  before  the  sessions,  and  talking  familiarly  with  the  prkoners ; 
saying  to  this  one, — •*  Ah,  Jack  Smith,  youVe  got  into  a  nice  mess,  this 
**  time.  You're  a  scoundrel,  and  I  hope  you'll  catch  it  richly !  *'  To 
another, — "  You  won't  deceive  the  jury,  sir ;  they'll  see  through  you, 
"  never  fear,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  trial  an  officer  of  the  court  brings  a  list  of 
the  witnesses,  and  of  the  jurymen  from  whom  the  panel  is  to  be 
selected,  which  he  delivers  to  the  prisoner  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
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This  also  the  accused  hands  to  his  lawyer,  as  it  is  a  most  useful  docu- 
ment 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  the  accused  is  brought  to  the  court-house  in 
the  custody  of  gendarmes,  and  is  led  into  the  jury-room,  where  he  meets 
his  avocat^  the  president,  the  public  prosecutor,  and  the  jurymen  from 
whom  he  is  to  select  a  panel.  This  part  of  the  proceedings  is  similar  to 
the  same  process  in  England,  and  on  its  conclusion  the  business  of  the 
court  commences. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  scene,  let  us  imagine  a  small 
Westminster  Hall :  let  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  House  of  Lords 
represent  a  dais  with  a  semicircular  recess  at  the  back,  a  large  extent  of 
which  is  covered  by  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.     In  the  centre  of  the 
dais,  immediately  below  the  picture,  sits  the  president,  with  a  desk  in  front 
of  him  similar  to  that  of  an  English  judge.    To  the  left  of  the  president 
sits  the  public  prosecutor  at  a  similar  desk,  and  to  his  right  another 
minister  of  the  court.     On  the  same  side  as  the  Frocureur,  but  below 
the  dais,  is  the  jury-box,  and  opposite  that  is  the  bench  for  the  prisoner, 
who  is  allowed  to  be  seated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings.   The  bench  upon  which  the  accused  is  seated  is  at  some  height 
from  the  ground,  and  below  him  Isit  his  counsel.     In  the  centre  of  the 
open  square  formed  by  the  dais,  the  jury  box,  the  dock,  and  the  first  row 
of  the  audience,  is  the  chair  for  the  witnesses,  also  raised  from  the 
ground,  so  that  the  witness  sits  immediately  facing  the  judge,  and  is  also 
distinctly  in  view  of  the  prisoner  and  the  jury.     A  few  paces  behind  the 
witness-chair  commence  the  seats  for  the  public,  which  are  like  pews, 
and  fill  up  three  parts   of  the  hall.     The  formalities  of  a  French 
trial  are  so  well  known  to  the  English  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  many  important  cases  lately  reported  in  the  English  newspapers 
that  there  is  no  need  to  give  particulars,  nor  to  descant  upon  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  stem  gravity  of  an  English  Court  of  Justice — only 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  violence  of  a  prisoner,  or  the  oddity  of 
a  witness — and  the  excitement  of  a  French  cour  d* assize^  where  judge, 
jury,  counsel,  and  prisoner  occasionally  get  into  a  tangle  of  hot  words — 
nor  upon  the  undignified  bias,  for  or  against  the  prisoner,  often  openly 
manifested  by  the  judge. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  facts  above  given,  that  the  hidden 
operations  of  the  law,  on  the  French  system,  are,  in  many  important 
points,  far  inferior  to  the  system  pursued  in  England ;  but  that,  in  some 
other  points,  they  are  equal  to— and  in  some  few,  superior  to — the 
English  system.  For  instance,  the  feeding  and  housing  of  the  prisoner 
IS  far  inferior  in  France  to  the  accommodation  provided  in  England. 
But  the  fact  of  the  prisoner  being  able  to  procure  additional  comfort 
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Avith  his  own  money,  to  a  degree  not  sanctioned  bj  English  usage ; 
of  his  being  provided  with  work  and  paid  for  his  labour;  of  his  being 
furnished  with  his  acie  d^ accusation  and  lists  of  witnesses  and  jurymen 
free  of  charge,  and  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  are  points  more 
favourable  to  the  prisoner  in  the  French  than  in  the  English  system. 
If  the  French  Maison  d'ArrH  combined  the  efficiency  and  cleanliness 
of  the  English  House  of  Detention  with  its  own  comparative  liberty  of 
action,  it  would  go  far  to  solve  the  perplexing  question — How  are  we  to 
treat  our  prisoners  before  trial  ? 

In  the  open  processes  of  Justice  the  French  system  is  superior  to  the 
English  in  the  facilities  it  gives  for  the  defence,  in  the  accommodation 
provided  for  the  prisoner,  for  the  officers  of  the  court,  for  the  jury,  and 
for  the  public  ;  and  in  the  fixed  and  definite  scale  of  punishments  fol- 
lowing upon  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner.  In  these  respects  we 
have  to  learn  from  our  neighbours ;  but  in  all  else — in  all  that  relates 
to  the  very  heart  of  Justice  as  between  man  and  man — they  have  yet  to 
learn  from  us. 
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Part  the  Fifth. 

%^t  ^ueen'0  IKiDe  to  ^ocb. 

^  UCH  part  of  London  as  was  still  unscathed 
For  many  days  was  now  astir  with  noise  : 
The  neigh  of  horses  and  the  clank  of  aims 
Rang  far  and  wide  thro'  all  its  thoroughfares  ; 
The  armourers'  forges  and  the  fletchers'  shops 
Were  thronged  with  yeomen,  archers,  men-at-arms 
Impatient  to  be  furnished  for  the  march. 
Oft  from  the  noisy  group  a  dc^grel  song 
Trolled  by  some  loud-voiced  varlet  would  break  forth 
And  if  the  chorus  pleased,  'twas  taken  up 
And  echoed  by  a  dozen  sturdy  knaves. 
Ranoulf— who  loved  to  hear  the  bowstring  twang 
Better  than  love-sick  lute  in  ladye's  bower — 
Had  strung  some  coarse  words  to  a  soldier's  tune 
Which  touched  a  key-note  in  the  common  heart. 
And  thus  'twas  shouted  forth  in  man's  gruff  tone's, — 
Carolled  by  laughing  women, — skreeled  by  boys. 

"  King  Davy  the  Scot,  with  a  ra^ed  lot 
!  Of  red-haired  kernes  at  his  back, 

I  Has  crossed  the  Border,  the  bold  marauder. 

To  bum  and  murder  and  sack. 
■  So  boot  and  saddle,  bring  bow  and  lance. 

Hurrah  for  the  roar  of  battle ! 

We're  away  to  teach  the  Scots  to  dance, 

And  to  keep  'hands  off'  from  our  cattle. 


^■s^ 


With  the  prick  of  the  lance,  weTI  make  them  dance 
To  ihc  bow-string's  merry  tune, — 
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Over  the  Border  well  drive  the  marauder 

To  dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon — 

So  boot  and  saddle,  bring  bow  and  lance, 

Hurrah  for  the  roar  of  battle ! 

We're  away  to  teach  the  Scots  to  dance, 

And  to  keep  *  hands  off'  from  our  cattle. 

Donald  and  Mac,  you'll  have  to  go  back, 

Or  stay  an'  ye  will,  and  be  shot — 

Over  the  Border  we'll  drive  the  marauder, 

The  beggarly  bare-legged  Scot. 

So  boot  and  saddle,  bring  bow  and  lance, 

Hurrah  for  the  roar  of  battle  ! 

We're  away  to  teach  the  Scots  to  dance. 

And  to  keep  *  hands  off'  from  our  cattle." 

King  Stephen  smiled  to  hear  this  doggrel  sung. 

But  well  he  knew  the  stalwart  Highland  men 

Led  by  the  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry 

With  knights  of  France  and  England  in  the  camp 

Were  not  the  foes  to  scoff  at,  or  misprize ; 

Hence, — after  many  da)rs  of  warlike  toil. 

And  ample  preparation, — came  the  mom 

When  bright  eyes  much  bedim med  by  morning  dews 

Looked  wistfully  to  watch  their  knights  depart. 

"  Oh,  tears,  distressful  tears,  there  is  no  spot 
Where  Love  with  woman  dwelt 
Where  ye  are  not. 

Oh,  lonely  yearning  heart  by  partings  torn, 
Where  Love  with  woman  dwelt 
There, — you  must  mourn. 

Oh,  burning,  aching,  and  bewildered  brain. 
Where  Love  with  woman  dwelt 
Thou  must  remain. 

Oh,  soft  hands  clasped  in  meek  and  mute  despair, 
Where  Love  with  woman  dwelt. 
Ye  too  are  there." 

Thus  mourned  a  gentle  maiden  to  her  lute 
As  in  the  gloammg  of  the  falling  eve 
She  pondered  sadly  of  her  absent  love. 
True  were  her  words,  yet  scarcely  all  the  truth  I 
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There's  not  a  casement  in  a  thousand  homes 
Through  which  a  woman's  sigh  hath  not  passed  out, 
And  left  her  vainly  struggling  with  strong  grief. 
There  is  no  age  were  partings  have  not  been ; — 
No  time  so  dimly  ancient  and  remote 
Wherein  Love's  lips  have  not  said  sad  **  farewells  "— 
Love's  hands  clasped  softly  with  the  last  fond  touch — 
Love's  drooping  eyelids  closed  o'er  burning  tears ! 
Oh  tears,  distressftil  tears,  ye  are  indeed 
The  woman's  heritage  bequeathed  by  Eve 
To  all  her  daughters  till  the  end  of  Time  ! 

The  trumpets  rang,  and  forth  in  stem  array 
Troop  after  troop  defiling  thro'  the  gates 
Took  by  three  ways  their  northward-tending  routes. 
With  one  of  these  three  armies  went  D'Auray, 
Eustace  Bretagne,  and  twice  ten  thousand  men ; 
With  one,  the  Lord  of  Arlon,  and  Montresse  ;— 
But  with  the  third,  went  Stephen  and  his  Queen, 
Edgar  the  Saxon,  Gervase  de  Bohun, 
And  many  noble  lords  and  gallant  knights. 
'Twas  purposed  all  should  rendezvous  at  York, 
From  whence  had  come  by  latest  messenger 
Good  tidings  of  a  gathering  in  the  North 
To  hold  the  fierce  marauding  Scots  at  bay 
Until  the  King  should  come ; — ^but  by  ill  hap 
The  castles  held  by  foes,  or  worse,  "  false  friends," 
Delayed  the  march,  and  sorely  chafed  the  King. 
He  dared  not  pass  and  leave  them  unsubdued. 
For  then  their  garrisons  swift  swooping  out 
Would  harass  him  and  hang  upon  his  rear 
Like  kites  and  vultures ; — meantime  messengers 
Came  hotly  spurring  in  from  farther  North 
To  say  the  gathering  grew  daily  strong, 
But  urging  haste  of  aids  e'en  tho'  such  aids 
Were  less  in  numbers.    Thereupon  the  King, 
Yielding  to  strong  persuasion  of  his  peers. 
Forwent  all  hope  of  battle  for  himself. 
Since  the  King's  name  oft  opened  castle  gates 
Else  held  'gainst  lesser  leaders  in  mere  pride. 
Thus  after  stormy  counsel  'twas  decreed 
That  Gervase  with  a  band  of  chosen  knights 
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Should  meet  Lord  Arlon,  Bretagne,  and  D'Auiay, 
And  take  the  King's  commands. 

Then  spake  the  Queen : 
"  Let  me  now  go  with  these ;  a  woman's  ann» 
Though  weak  in  battle,  oft  make  others  strong ; 
A  woman's  voice,  though  very  soft  and  low, 
Oft  calms  dissension  and  enforceth  peace 
Where  harsh  authority  would  waken  strife. 
Persuasion  is  the  power  of  the  weak : 
Let  me  persuade  thee,  Stephen !  husband  I  king ! 
My  name  will  rally  to  the  battle  all 
Who  hold  true  knighthood  and  high  chivalry ; 
My  name  and  my  known  presence  in  the  field 
Will  make  the  battle  like  a  tournament 
And  knights  will  do  or  die  if  I  am  there — 
Say  I  not  well.  Sir  Gervase,  is't  not  so?  " 
'^  My  gracious  Queen,  had  I  a  thousand  lives, 
And  each  more  precious  than  the  one  I  own, 
I  would  give  all, — ^yea  die  a  thousand  times 
In  thy  defence." 

*'  Believe  ye  that,  my  liege  ?  " 
^*  Yea,  I  believe,"  said  Stephen  ;  "  But,  my  Queen, 
Can  I,  a  knight — a  king — ignobly  stay 
To  parley  with  and  crush  these  meaner  foes, 
And  send  the  dearest  ladye  of  the  land 
To  risk  the  grander  batde  ?    By  my  sword 
I  swear  I  cannot  do  so  mean  a  deed ! " 
"  Oh  King  !  there  is  more  courage  needed  here 
To  drive  these  traitors  from  their  guarded  lairs 
Than  in  one  open  batde ;  tliou  hast  met 
And  conquered  danger  in  too  many  wars 
To  fear  One  Battle  for  thyself  or  me. 
Fear  not  for  me ;  thy  gallant  knights  will  form 
A  wall  of  steel  to  shield  me  where  I  go — 
Then  let  me  forth  to  cheer  them  to  this  war." 
The  King  reluctantly  gave  slow  consent ; 
Then,  when  De  Bohun  and  his  royal  charge 
Set  forward  on  the  morrow,  Stephen  ranged 
With  swifter  eagerness  from  siege  to  siege. 
Hurling  his  waves  of  onset  up  the  rocks 
With  brave,  impetuous,  overwhelming  rush. 
In  one  of  these  fierce  onslaughts,  when  at  eve 
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The  central  tower  yielded  to  assault, 
High  in  that  toiler  sate  a  ladye  fair ; 
Pale  but  undaunted  sate,  with  queenly  brow* 
Flashing,  unflinching,  proud,  imperious  eyes, 
And  a  Arm  mouth  that,  ere  it  opened,  spoke 
Of  the  strong  will  accustomed  to  command. 
Hence  when  the  knights  burst  in  the  cliamber  door 
They  drooped  their  swords  and  paused, 

Calmly  she  spake 
As  one  inured  to  dangers : 

"Sirs,  I  hear 
Ye  are  King  Stephen's  warriors ;  is  it  so  ?  *' 
*'  Ladye,  we  are."     "  Then  lead  me  to  the  King.*' 
Like  vassals,  they  obeyed  instinctively 
Her  simple  mandate.    Stephen  rose  to  meet 
The  noble  captive,  and  with  wonder  saw 
Bretagne's  fair  bride,  the  daughter  of  Count  Eu. 
Her  tale  was  briefly  told ; — ^her  father  dead. 
The  nearest  kinsman  of  their  house  had  brought 
The  orphaned  daughter  to  this  eagle's  nest, 
Far  inland  from  the  Castle  by  the  Sea ; 
But  now,  this  eagle's  eyrie  being  ta'en 
And  her  rough  guardian  slain  in  the  defence, 
Maud  proudly  claimed  protection  from  the  King. 
A  wistful  glance  she  cast  around  her  then, 
Hoping  in  truth  that  Eustace  might  be  near 
To  change  that  claim  for  higher,  dearer  claim ; 
The  blush  of  disappointment  and  drooped  eyes 
Were  not  unnoticed  by  the  kindly  King, 
Who  with  chivalric  courtesy  and  grace 
Welcomed  the  ladye  to  his  queenless  camp 
And  had  her  tended  royally ;  nor  failed 
To  give  her  tidings  of  the  northern  war 
Wherein  Bretagne's  name  sounded  more  than  once. 
Made  musical  by  tones  of  generous  praise. 
At  each  such  sound  Maud's  brave  heart  beat  with  pride, 
Her  pale  cheek  flushed  and  brighter  shone  her  eyes. 
No  sweeter  music  to  a  woman's  ear 
Than  words  of  praise  bestowed  on  one  she  loves ; 
No  gift  more  royal  in  the  whole  wide  world 
Than  words  of  praise  ungrudgingly  bestowed  ! 
A  gift  thrice  blessed  ;  it  giveth  to  the  knight — 
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Fighting  his  monarch*s  battle — courage,  hope  ; 

It  giveth  to  the  ladye  of  his  love 

Such  joy  as  angels  feel  in  man's  good  deeds ; 

It  giveth  to  the  gen'rous  giver  back 

Kindlier  sympathies  with  all  things  pure, 

Deep,  clearer  insight  into  all  things  true. 

And  larger  love  for  all  things  beautiful. 

What  wonder  then  if  these  two,  thus  attuned 

By  interpenetrating  sympathies, 

Should  hold  fair  converse  far  into  the  night  ? 

The  King  and  captive  sate  in  banquet  hall 

At  the  high  table,  separate,  aloof 

From  the  rough  hungry  feasters  gathered  there — 

Careless,  unconscious  of  the  whispered  jests 

That  flew  like  foam  across  the  lower  hall. 

To  him — now  sometime  parted  from  his  Queen 

And  all  his  knights  save  the  mere  men  of  war 

In  whose  fierce  natures  he  h  ad  scant  delight, — 

Her  presence  and  the  sweet  instinctive  grace 

Of  high-bred  woman  in  her  place  of  power 

Was  like  a  burst  of  moonlight  after  storm. 

So  softly,  delicately  luminous 

Shining  on  thoughts  long-hidden  in  his  heart — 

Revealing  newer  beauties  in  her  own — 

She  seemed  like  a  fair  sister  of  his  Queen. 

And  she  ?  oh  she  !  perchance  but  for  that  Queen, 

And  her  own  deep  and  never-failing  love 

For  Eustace  de  Bretagne, — it  might  have  been 

That  she,  preforce,  had  loved  the  noble  King. 

Doubtless  the  coarser  natures,  looking  up 

From  lower  places,  grinned  with  cunning  thoughts 

To  see  the  earnest  converse  of  these  twain  ; 

But  their  fair  guardian  angels,  looking  down, 

Smiled,  with  a  fearless  prescience,  knowing  well 

How  Love  may  live  with  perfect  Purity. 

Only  one  gleam  of  moonlight  might  it  be 

And  then  once  more  the  whirl  of  drifting  storms. 

A  queenless  camp  for  ever  on  the  march 

Was  no  fit  place  for  gentle  demoiselle ; 

Hence,  on  the  morrow,  with  sufficient  guard 

Led  by  an  ancient  Baron,  Maud  set  forth 

Tow'rd  London, — safest  reftige  for  the  weak. 
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Meantime  the  brave  Queen  and  her  gallant  knights 

Rode  gaily  forward  tow'rd  the  frowning  North 

Cheered  as  they  went  by  frequent  messengers 

Each  with  some  tale  of  valour  to  recount ; — 

For  one  brought  word  how  well  the  brave  old  knight 

Walter  I'Espec,  with  forty  men-at-arms 

And  threescore  archers,  held  the  bridge  of  Scars 

Against  a  swarming  host  of  savage  kernes : 

Another  told  how  noble  Albemarle 

Had  beaten  back  the  Bruce  and  Baliol 

And  at  the  head  of  some  three  hundred  knights 

Dashed  like  a  thunder-cloud  right  thro'  the  ranks 

Of  the  opposing  army  of  the  Scots 

And  wheeling  swiftly  brought  his  warriors  back 

With  no  more  loss  than  twenty  in  the  fray. 

Such  tales  as  these  set  all  the  knights  a-fire 

\Vith  hot  impatience  to  be  lance  to  lance 

And  sword  to  sword  against  the  hated  foes. 

But  for  the  Queen,  certes  they  had  spurred  on 

So  rashly  as  to  reach  the  place  of  tyrst — 

Both  man  and  horse  unfit  for  battle's  shock  ; 

But  she — pretending  politic  fatigue — 

Controlled  them,  without  seeming  to  control ; 

Oft  at  their  halts,  which  else  seemed  far  too  long, 

She  with  her  woman's  wit  beguiled  the  time 

By  laying  on  each  knight  in  turn  command 

To  give  some  record  of  his  ladye-love — 

Where  seen  at  first  ?  how  woo'd  ?  how  won  ?  if  won  ; 

Many  with  soldiers*  bluntness  straight  avowed 

"  They  had  no  sovereign  ladye  save  the  Queen  ! " 

Whereat  the  Queen  would  laughingly  reply, 

"  Have  I  no  ladies  then  around  my  throne 

Worthy  your  highness*  notice  ?  oh,  sir  knight, 

Your  lance  will  fail,  your  sword  will  lack  its  edge, 

Until  you  have  some  loved  one  to  defend  I  '* 

Others  essayed  to  tell  their  tale  in  rhyme, 

After  the  fashion  of  the  troubadour : 

Albeit  unskilled  and  mournful  in  its  lay, 

This,  out  of  many,  pleased  the  Queen  the  best; 

'Twas  told  by  Bertrand,  young  De  Bohun*s  friend, 

And  thus  the  story  of  his  sad  love  ran : — 
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"  Oh,  she  was  feir  to  see — the  wild  rose  bloom 
Mingled  with  hawthorn  whiteness  on  her  cheek. 
Too  fair,  alas  !  her  loveliness  my  doom  ! 
The  fate  of  mortals  who  an  angel  seek. 

Oh,  she  was  feir  to  see — a  soft  blue  eye 
That  now  flashed  brightly,  now  was  dewed  with  tears  ; 
That  brightness  raised  my  young  hopes  to  the  sky, 
Only  to  dash  them  down  midst  sighs  and  fears. 

Oh,  she  was  fair  to  see ;  and  for  a  while 
Gently  and  kindly  she  regarded  me, — 
Guerdoned  my  true  devotion  with  her  smile, 
Until  in  highest  heaven  I  seemed  to  be. 

Oh,  she  was  fair  to  see — ^but  Death  passed  by, 
And  saw  and  seized  her  in  her  maiden  bloom  ; 
For  her  I  lived,  for  her  I  fain  would  die. 
For  love  lies  dead  beside  her  in  the  tomb  ! " 

**  Nor  seek,  nor  yet  avoid,  thy  death,  young  knight ; 

All  honour  to  thy  noble  constancy  ! — 

But  if  thou  wouldst  be  worthy  to  rejoin 

Thy  love  in  that  bright  region  of  the  blest 

Where  Love  for  ever  triumphs  over  Death, 

Hold  life  as  God's  great  gift  to  thee  in  feoflf 

Wherewith  thou  canst  do  largely  to  amend 

What  else  were  wrong  in  others  or  thyself: 

Or  think  of  life  as  Earth's  grand  tournament 

Where  high  above  the  turmoil  and  the  strife 

In  spotless  robe  and  amaranthine  crown 

Thy  Queen  of  Beauty  gazing  on  thee  sits  : 

Still,  still  her  eyes  will  brighten,  her  cheek  flush 

When  she  beholds  thee,  her  true  faithful  knight, 

With  stainless  shield  and  lance  set  well  in  rest, 

With  prayer  on  lip,  and  courage  in  thy  heart, 

Rescue  the  weak  and  strike  oppression  low  ! 

But  if  in  dull  and  spiritless  despair 

Thou  fling*st  away  thy  life,  with  all  its  powers — 

The  laurel  she  holds  forth  with  hope  to  place 

On  thy  loved  brow  when  all  the  fight  is  o'er — 

Will  be  awarded  to  a  nobler  knight, 

And  thou,  with  shame,  must  pass  her  by  uncrowned." 

"  Dear  Sovereign  Ladye,  at  thy  high  command 
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Henceforth  I  will  endeavour  by  God*s  grace 

So  to  regard  my  life  as  yet  of  use, 

And  so  to  use  it  that  I  be  not  shamed 

To  meet  the  sainted  angel  of  my  love  : 

Devoted  to  thy  safety  first  'tis  pledged, 

And  after,  to  the  King's  and  England's  weal." 

"  Sir  Knight,  the  land,  the  King,  and  we  ourselves 

Have  still  sore  need  of  true  and  loyal  lives — 

Henceforth  be  brave,  but  never-more  despair.*' 

Then  some  days  hence  the  Queen  and  her  array 

Drew  rein  before  York  walls.     A  herald  sent 

Announced  her  coming ;  forth  from  out  the  gates 

A  gallant  cavalcade  came  spurring  on 

Armed  to  the  teeth  in  panoply  of  war. 

For  war  was  imminent ; — scouts  had  returned 

Bringing  large  tidings  of  a  swarming  host 

Wide-spreading,  scarce  restrained,  still  flooding  in 

Southward  and  eastward,  like  an  unchecked  tide, 

Destroying  all  before  it  in  its  course. 

D*Auray,  Bretagne,  Lord  Arlon,  Hugh  Montresse, — 

Companioned  now  by  gallant  Albemarle 

And  the  brave  grey-haired  veteran  grand  L'Espec, — 

Had  joined  their  forces,  and  were  well  prepared 

To  breast  and  beat  back  this  insurging  wave. 

Great  was  their  joy  to  greet  their  noble  Queen, 

And  through  the  town  and  out  to  distant  camps 

"  The  Queen  !  the  Queen  ! "  resounded  far  afield —    ' 

Until  the  gaping  villein  at  his  plough, — 

Still  ploughing  doggedly,  with  scanty  hope 

Of  reaping  aught  of  harvest, — stood  and  stared 

And  erst  took  up  the  cry,  "  The  Queen !  the  Queen  1 " 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  high  'neath  coats  of  mail 

Eager  to  show  by  high  chivalric  deeds 

Their  deep  devotion  to  that  lovely  Queen  ! 

So  bright  her  eyes,  so  sweet  the  mantling  flush 

Of  gladsome  graciousness  that  came  and  went 

Upon  her  soft  cheek  as  with  kindling  smiles 

She  bent  in  recognition  of  the  shouts. 

The  cheers,  the  joyous  welcomes  !     On  she  rode 

Upon  a  gallant  war-horse,  which  with  pride — 

Shaking  the  waving  glory  of  his  mane 

And  trumpeting  defiance  to  the  winds — 
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Carried  his  royal  mistress  thro'  the  crowd 

With  lofty  grandeur  and  superb  disdain. 

His  the  disdain, — hers,  the  heart- winning  glance 

Of  sweet  mute  thanks  too  deep  and  full  for  words. 

Thus,  to  the  Minster  passing,  Queen  and  lords 

Knelt  with  full  hearts  of  gratitude  and  hope 

And  rose  with  benedictions  on  their  heads. 

The  staunch  Archbishop  York, — whose  loyal  zeal, 

Despite  great  age  and  sore  infirmities, 

Had  holpen  much  to  gather  this  great  power, — 

Fore-counselled  the  construction  of  a  car. 

Like  to  a  ship  on  wheels,  whose  tapering  mast 

Should  bear  on  high  a  standard  with  the  cross, — 

And  precious  relics, — ^holy  sacraments — 

With  consecrated  banners  placed  below. 

Upon  these  relics,  and  beneath  the  Cross, 

The  knights  had  sworn  to  guard  them  with  their  lives  ; 

Hence  when  at  council  it  was  now  resolved 

To  issue  forth  and  battle  with  the  Scots 

At  Cuten  Moor,  this  car  went  with  the  host. 
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J*LLA  is  something  eatable,  is  it  not  ? "  asks  Mortimer 
Collins ;  and  he  proceeds  :  "  Here's  an  idea  for  dwellers 
in  the  country.  Keep  pigeons  :  they  fly  over  your  trees 
in  the  sunlight,  and  coo  upon  your  roofs.  Few  things 
are  prettier,  as  Londoners  know,  than  a  flight  of  pigeons  in  sunny 
air.  Then,  they  are  good  to  eat.  With  green  grass,  pure  water,  and 
good  peas  for  food,  you  can  get  young  ones  even  at  Christmas.  I 
always  do.  Roast  pigeon  is  good,  with  bacon  around  him :  stewed 
pigeon  is  good :  the  bird  enlivens  a  rump-steak  pie.  His  liver  is  ex- 
cellent on  anchovy  toast  That  distinguished  epicure  Colonel  Money 
advises  you  to  eat  with  him  purple  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  drink 
claret-cup.  That  is  for  July :  in  December  other  accompaniment 
would  be  requisite ;  and  one  beauty  of  the  pigeon  is  that,  like  the  lobster, 
he  is  all  the  year  round  in  season.  As  an  antidote  to  this  eulogy  of  the 
Albulus  Columbus  (as  Catullus  called  Cffisar),  here  is  a  version  of  the 
"  Persicos  odi " — not  so  good  as  Shirley  Brooks's  or  Thackeray's,  but 
on  a  new  principle  : — 

Persicos  odi,  pner,  nppanilns ; 

Bring  me  a  chop  and  a  couple  of  potatoes : 

^Vhen  we  are  ilining  core  should  not  await  us. 

Spoiling  our  glory : 
Simplici  myrto  nihil  adtalwres  ; 
All  ostentation  a  confounded  t<or«  is  .  .  . 
Mutton  that's  old  and  port  that  sound  »t  core  is. 

Suit  Whig  or  Tory. 

A  valued  correspondent,  formerly  connected  with  the  Navy,  writes : 
"  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  that  accidents  such  as  the  col- 
lision between  the  Royal  yacht  Alberta  and  the  MUtldoe,  and  the  loss 
of  H.M.S.  Vanguard,  should  be  judged  upon  anything  but  broad  facts. 
The  toss  of  the  last-named  vessel  was  unquestionably  a  pure  accident, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  it  is  merely  our  modem  iron  monsters 
which  are  so  unlucky.  The  Royal  George  sank  at  Spithead  in  fine 
weather  and  in  broad  daylight;  and  many  arc  the  wrecks  of  three- 
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deckers  and  tw(Hleckers  of  which  history  makes  mention  in  the  days  of 
wooden-walls.  It  is  nothing  less  than  scandalous  when  a  journal  so 
important  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  condescends  to  publish  such  a  leading 
article  as  that  which  appeared  in  its  columns  on  the  day  the  disaster 
was  made  known.  *  Our  murdered  ironclad  '  is  a  phrase  which  is  cer- 
tainly true  Telegraphese  ;  and  such  phrases,  accompanied  by  wholesale 
accusations  of  blundering  and  incapacity,  cause  a  subject  demanding 
careful  and  impartial  investigation  to  be  prejudged  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  readers. 

"  As  regards  the  Misiletoey  the  afifair  has  been  a  perfect  windfall  for  a 
section  of  the  press,  little  known  in  society,  but  whose  circulation  is 
enormous.  The  Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea  requires  a  sailing  vessel  to  hold 
on  her  course^  should  a  steamer  give  way  to  her.  Now  the  Alberta  did 
what  she  was  required  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  she  starboarded 
her  helm  to  pass  under  the  Mistletoes  stern.  But  the  Mistletoe  ought  to 
have  kept  her  course,  and  did  not  The  greatest  possible  prejudice 
exists  about  this  matter.  In  the  first  place,  amongst  seafaring  men,  and 
particularly  amongst  yachtsmen,  there  exists  a  strong  dislike  to  steamers, 
and  all  that  concerns  them.  Then  again,  there  was  the  opportunity 
for  the  section  of  the  press  referred  to,  of  having  a  shy  at  a  prince — 
especially  a  prince  who,  though  an  Englishman,  bears  a  German  tide. 
Since  the  last  war  on  the  Continent,  the  Germans  have,  as  was  not 
imnatural,  become  unpopular.  Thus  a  variety  of  causes  have  tended 
to  create  a  strong  bias  against  the  officers  of  the  royal  yacht  *A 
'  Yachtsman*  writing  to  our  contemporary  The  Navy  {wiki  of  September) 
says,  that  to  reduce  to  speed  of  the  royal  yachts  in  crossing  the  Solent 

*  would  inevitably  tend  to  induce  yachtsmen  in  sailing  vessels  to  ap- 

*  proach  the  royal  standard  with  greater  temerity  than  at  present.'  The 
writer  also  remarks,  that  the  customary  rate  of  speed  rather  falls  short 
of  that  of  many  of  our  Channel  passenger  steamers,  *  unquestionably 

*  contributing  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  safety  of  their  trips.*  Another 
circumstance  worthy  of  being  recalled  is  rendered  in  the  log  of  the 
Alberta  as  follows:  'Passing  out  of  Cowes  harbour,  which  we  left  5.35, 

*  a  cutter  anchored  right  in  the  fairway.     It  being  dead  low  water  we 

*  were  nearly  on  the  bank.'  The  vehement  discussion  in  the  press  the 
moment  an  accident  of  any  kind  occurs  (many  of  the  writers  being  but 
half-informed  on  nautical  subjects)  is  a  great  evil  No  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  navy  would  have  used  the  phrase  which,  apparently 
to  give  the  article  a  nautical  flavour,  occurred  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
leader  more  than  once.  The  Vanguard  is  alluded  to  not  as  a  *  man-o& 
^  war,'  but  as  a  *  man-o'-war ' — in  the  T.  P.  Cooke  style,  in  fact" 

With  all  due  respect  to  cur  naval  friend  we  may  point  out  that  in 
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accordance  with  the  well-known  Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea  which  enjoins 
that  steamers  shall  give  way  to  sailing  vessels,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Alberta  should  have  starboarded  her  helm  earlier 
than  she  did.     Dennis  DriscoU,  Quartermaster  of  the  Alberiay  deposed 
that  when  he  saw  the  Mistletoe  in  the  course  of  the  Alberta  she  was 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  that  the  royal 
yacht  could  have  been  stopped  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards.     This 
clearly  fixes  the  fault  on  the  Commander  of  the  Alberta^  who  ought  to 
have  stopped  and  reversed  his  engines  in  time  to  avoid  the  "near 
"  shave  "  he  admitted  it  would  have  been  had  he  passed  safely  under  the 
stem  of  the  Mistletoe,    This  reminds  us  of  the  driver  of  a  Hansom  cab, 
who  replied  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  reckless  driving  through  the 
Strand,  "  It*s  all  right,  sir ;  never  you  mind,  I  can  do  it  within  the  ^eighth 
"  of  a  //inch  ! " — as  if  lives  were  to  be  risked  on  dexterity  in  clearing 
within  the  ** ^eighth    of  a  //inch!**   With  regard  to   the  loss   of  the 
Vanguard  we  can  only  say  that  so  far  from  considering  it  a  "pure 
"accident  "  we  think  it  resulted  from  the  lax  way  in  which  the  duly  pre- 
scribed signals  were  made  in  a  dense  fog.   It  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  Flag  Captain  White  of  H.M.S.  Warrior  that  he  ordered  a  gun  to  be 
fired  at  12.25  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather,  and  that  accordingly  a 
gun  was  fired  every  half-hour  until  3.30.     On  inquiry,  however,  it  was 
elicited  that  this  first  gun  was  a  1 2-pounder  field  gun,  and  that  it  was 
doubtfiil  whether  it  could  be  heard  on  board  the  Vanguard  five  or  six 
cables  distant.    The  second  gun  was  fired  at  one  o'clock,  about  ten 
mmutes  after  the  collision.   This  was  the  usual  signal  gun — a  seven-inch 
6|-ton  gun,  lo-pound  charge, — and  had  it  been  fired  at  12.25  it  would 
have  been  heard  and  answered  by  the  Vanguardf  whose  whereabouts 
would  have  been  intimated  to  the  Iron  Duke^  and  the  collision  very 
possibly  avoided.     "When  Captain  White  was  asked  why  he  fired  a  small 
gun  at  12.25  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  its  report  could  be  heard 
four  cables  astern,  he  replied  that  he  "  forgot  at  the  moment  "  that  his 
usual  signal  gun  was  ready.     **  Finding   it  was  the  small  gun,'*  he 
continued,    "  I  ordered   the  big  gun  to  be  got  ready  and  fired,   but 
"  thinking  there  might  be  some  confusion  if  it  had  been  fired,  I  counter- 
"manded  the  order,  and  it  was  not  fired  until  one  o'clock" — in  other 
words,  not  imtil  a  few  minutes  after  the  miscluef  was  done !    By  the 
time  these  remark  appear  in  print  it  is  probable  the  Court- Martial  will 
have  found  its  verdict,  and  we  trust  that  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  this 
curious  bit  of  evidence  will  not  be  overlooked.     It  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  old  story  of  the  loss  of  the  horse  for  want  of  a  nail. 
But  after  all,  the  loss  of  H.M.S.  Vanguard  has  a  far  graver  aspect  than 
the  mere  question  as  to  who  was  blameworthy.    In  these  days  the 
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naval  strength  of  England  chiefly  consists  of  about  a  score  of  ironclads, 
and  if  that  class  of  ship  is  so  vulnerable,  and  watertight  bulkheads  are 
only  "  watertight "  in  theory,  as  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  proves  to  be  the 
case,  the  speedy  destruction  of  our  fleet  as  described  in  *'The  Battle  of 
"  Dorking  "  is  not  so  purely  fanciful  or  "  impossible  "  as  it  was  declared 
to  be  by  naval  critics.  We  concur  with  Mr.  Paget  in  thinking  that  what 
is  wanted  to  make  our  navy  thoroughly  efficient  is  a  number  of  fast- 
sailing  heavily-armed  unarmoured  cruisers,  and  that  the  sooner  half  a 
dozen  are  on  the  stocks  the  more  secure  will  be  England's  supremacy 
as  **  Sovereign  of  the  Seas.'* 


With  reference  to  the  article  on  "  The  Monopoly  of  the  Bar "  in  our 
last  (p.  589  et  seq\  a  Queen's  Counsel  writes:  "Mr.  Merriman's  is  a 
very  clever  ex  parte  paper,  but  can  be  easily  answered.  The  better 
class  of  attorneys  and  more  thoughtful  of  the  public  will  not  agree  with 
him  at  all,  and  the  latter  would  unquestionably  be  better  off  under  the 
present  system  than  that  which  Mr.  Merriman  advocates.  He  would 
soon  land  us  in  the  American  system,  which  is  for  a  barrister  and 
attorney  to  go  into  partnership,  so  that  the  attorney,  instead  of  selecting 
the  best  barrister  he  can  get,  gives  all  his  business  to  his  partner,  whether 
fitted  for  it  or  not,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  public.  And  as  to 
allowing  Attorneys  to  become  Barristers,  or  Barristers  Attorneys  per 
saltum,  the  only  effect  would  be  that  all  young  men  would  commence 
as  attorneys,  and  when  they  had  formed  a  sufficient  connection,  would 
proceed  to  the  bar.  The  truth  is  that  since  attorneys  have  been  autho- 
rized to  practise  in  the  County  Courts,  many  of  them— not  the  best 
but  the  most  chattering — think  they  are  qualified  to  be  Attorney- 
Generals  at  least,  and  that  they  could  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
much  better  than  its  present  occupant."  We  have  received  several 
other  letters  on  the .  subject,  but  as  they  are  substantially  the  same  as 
the  one  we  quote  there  is  no  need  to  give  extracts  from  them. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  John  C.  Pagefs  articles,  **  Naval  Powers- and 
"their  Policy,"  and  the  "Personnel  of  the  British  Navy,"  which  ap- 
peared in  this  Magazine,  are  being  reprinted  with  large  additions,  and 
will  be  published  this  month  by  Messrs.  Longman. — We  are  also  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Josiah  J.  Merriman's  article  on  "  The  Monoply  of  th/2 
"  Bar  "  has  been  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  for  circulation  amongst  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession. 


The  Grange  Garden  : 


Bv  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

Er.  cross  had  woq  his  object;  he  would  die  rich,  an 
airangement  which  was  in  eveiy  way  satisfactory  if  the  dying 
could  be  omitted,  which,  however,  was  beyond  the  power 
of  science,  as  so  one  knew  better  than  he.  For  the  next 
world  he  did  not  care,  as  he  had  assured  himself  that  it  did  not  exist; 
and  as  for  this  life,  he  knew  that  he  could,  by  the  resources  of  his 
piofessioD  and  strict  limitation  of  his  pleasures,  render  it  extremely 
tolerable  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

"  So  that  matter  is  accomplished,  is  it  ?  "  said  he  to  himself.  "  And 
Geoi^  in  my  hands.  What  a  suspicious  scoundrel  that  fellow  is ;  and 
cnnnmg  too, — quite  as  cunning  as  I  am.  Why,  when  I  dosed  Arthur  the 
otiicr  day,  he  slept  on  the  same  bed  with  him  for  fear  of  my  getting  the 
mmmage  among  his  papers  which  I  desired,  and  put  the  footman  to 
sleep  across  the  door." 

(It  had  never  occorred  to  Dr.  Cross  that  Gabriel  had  taken  up  that 
position  himself  without  any  suggestion  from  any  one.) 

"  Well,  he  can  do  very  much  as  he  likes  now :  I  must  find  Lionel ; 
tiy  to  get  kim  into  an  asylum,  if  it  is  only  for  a  short  time ;  I  can  at 
all  events  annoy  him,  which  will  please  me,  but  I  hope  for  much  better 
things.  Lionel  safely  locked  up,  his  brother  resumes — that  is  I  resume — 
the  management  of  his  estate,  and  we  can  increase  Arthur's  personalty 
to  some  extent.  If  we  can't  manage  matters,  why  then — though  I 
am  not  in  such  a  hurry  as  that  scoundrel  George.  What  a  capital  thing 
it  wonld  be  if  he  were  to—  -but  he  won't — and  get  hung ;  but  he  is 
too  great  a  coward  for  that. 

VOL.  a. — M.S.  8 
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"  Hiem  mu^rttbe*  a^psar  sunr  ia^  oradjr  xnone^  Gsrtainly  j  tliiff  fellow 
has  besn:  hoaodingfbir  smiejeac^now;  but  I  wi^  I  could  get  diis  place 
too.  Br  CEOg^  to.  bcL  iiatr  oal^f  poBsbl^  but  easj^  too  in  any  civilized 
country ;  But  tHfs,  unfortunately,  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  Lionel 
in  the  way,  and  after  him  that  fool  of  a  girl  Clara.  She  might  marry  if 
she  inherited,  though  they  say  that  she  looks  like  a  ghost ;  I  remember 
her  a  very  pretty  girl.  That  fellow  who  took  the  only  woman  I  ever 
cared  for  away  from  me  has  frightened  her  with  his  ugliness  and  his 
insane  vagaries  into  an  idiot  as  well  as.  a  scarecrow.  I  fancy  I  re- 
member the  fellow  as  rather  good-looking  on  the  few  occasions  I  must 
have  seen  him.  I'd  marry  her  myself  if  I  could  get  hold  of  her. 
No!  that  is  too  wild  even  for  me.  Wdl,  much  is  done,  but  more 
remains  :  so  onward.  Hallo,  whom  have  we  here  ?  What  a  nicely  put- 
on  fellow.  Your  horse  cost  somediing,  my  friend,  and  your  clothes 
too  :  you  know  how  to  sit  the  one  and  wear  the  other." 

A  horseman  had  just  come  in  at  the  gate, — a  very  handsome  soldierly 
looking  man,  with  a  bushy  brown  beard  and  a  keen,  bright,  thoughtfid 
eye.  The  whole  of  his  entourage,  from  tlie  crovi  n  of  his  own  hat  to  the 
toe  of  his  groom's  boot,  was  simply  perfection ,  it  is  doubtful,  looking 
through  any  great  collection  of  costumes,  whether  any  dress  since  the 
fourteenth  century  was  so  becoming  as  that  of  our  perfectly  dressed 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  of  the  present  day  on  horseback.  This  man 
was  what  we  have  just  mentioned,  fachis  ad  unguenu  Dr.  Cross,  who" 
like  some  other  scoundrels  had  a  very  high  assthetical  taste,  looked  on 
and  admired. 

The  stranger  reined  up  his  horse,  and  raising  his  hat,  (during  which 
act  Dr.  Cross  appraised  his  gloves  at  five  shillings  a  pair — it  was  a  habit 
of  his  to  think,  about  the  money  value  of  everything  from  a  Rubens  to 
a  teaspoon,)  he  said, 

**  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  speaking  to  Dr.  Cross." 

"  That  is  true,  sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  remem- 
bering you." 

"  It  would  be  odd  if  you  did,  Doctor,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  do 
not  think  that  you  ever  consciously  saw  me.  I,  however,  have  often 
seen  you  in  society,  and  Dr.  Cross  is  too  well  known  for  a  man  like 
myself  to  resist  an  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  him." 

The  Doctor  bowed  and  smiled.  His  practice  lay  among  that  class 
of  society  to  which  the  new  comer  seemed  to  belong,  that  of  very  rich 
men. 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir,  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  with  perfect  manner. 
"  But  you  having  me  at  advanta^  must  now  chivalrously  introduce 
yourself." 
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The  hoEseman  handed  him  his  card :  ^*  Mn  Rbbert  Struan."  There 
was  no  address.  "  I  cannot  give  you  my  addresn^*'  he  addbd,  *'  for  I  an 
a  biid  of  passage  just  now,  and.  my  house*  is  let  for  the  present,  diough 
it  will  be  in  my  own  hands  soon.  I  am  sts^nng  with  Lord  Levison 
at  Dowton  Castle,  and  I  am  come  over  to  see  Mr.  Btanscombe,  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  correspondence  about  a  picture*  Are  you  staying 
there?" 

"I  am." 

''Then  I  shall  probabljr  see  you  again  in  a  few  mmutes.  I  do  not 
knoiF  if  I  am  doing  right,  but  I  am  in  treaty  for  a  small  Tintc»retto  of 
hi%  for  which  he  a^  the  rather  laige  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Your  opinion  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  so  notorious  diat, 
finding  you  accidentally  here,  I  ^onld  be  glad  of  your  opinion  about 
the  matter,  aad  so  have  introduced  myself.'' 

"  I  rfiall  be  most  happy  to  give  my  friend  Arthur  Branscombe  the 
ben^t  of  my  advice,  and  you,  as  a  courteous  stranger,  the  use  of  my 
poor  assistance  :  for  to  tell  you  tbe  truth  my  friend  Arthur  is  somewhat 
a  screw  about  his  works  of  art" 

Which  being  interpreted,  meant;  "  My  fiiend,  as  your  cash  will  go 
into  my  pocket,  I  shall  see  that  Arthur  does  not  ask  too  little,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  spoil  the  bargain  by  asking  too  much." 

"If  you  will  ride  on,  I  will  follow,"  said  Dr.  Cross.  And  Mr.  Stroan 
rode  on  up  the  avenue,  saying  to  himself,  "  How^well  that  rascal  lasts, 
while  men  like  my  jfriend  Lionel  Branscombe  are  hunted  into  a  comer 
by  such  as  he.*'  After  which  he  laughed  so  long  and  so  loud  that  his 
groom  trotted  up  and  asked  if  he  had  spoken. 

He  said,  "  No,"  with  a  good-humoured  nod,  and  the  next  minute 
he  was  before  the  door. 

He  told  the  footman  Gabriel  that  he  had  come  by  appointment, 
and  Gabriel  took  his  name  in  while  he  dismounted  and  looked  about 
him.  We  have  described  the  place  before  as  being  very  attractive. 
Mr.  Struan  did  not  seem  to  be  very  much  attracted  byjt :  he  regarded 
it  with  smgular  indifference. 

Gabriel  soon  reappeared  with  the  butler  and  another  footman.  He 
was  requested  to  walk  in,  which  he  did  with  perfect  nonchalance,  laying 
liis  whip  and  hat  on  the  sideboard.  The  butler,  preceding  him  along 
the  Great  Hall,  pointed  out  to  him  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Great  Hall. 

He  said,  "  Oh,  indeed !  "  but  never  looked  right  or  left. 

He  went  up  the  great  staircase,  and  on  the  landing  above  called  the 
butler's  attention  to  a  stuffed  bustard,  asking  if  they^were  common  in 
the  county.  The  butler  replied  that  they  were  an  imcommon  bird, 
and  that  that  one  had  been  shot  by  Mr.  Lionel  Branscombe. 

8« 
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"  My  friend  Lionel  is  still  remembered/'  he  said.  "  I  wonder  if  he 
woidd  know  the  place  if  he  saw  it" 

A  door  was  opened,  and  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  Arthur  Brans- 
combe,  who  rose  to  meet  him.  He  had  his  back  to  the  window,  from 
which  circumstance  he  could  not  see  him  well,  as  the  afternoon  sun  was 
blazing  in  his,  Struan's,  &ce. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this 
interview.  I  am  collecting  pictures,  and  I  thought  that  I  might  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask  for  a  look  at  your  Tintoretto  before  I  bought  it.*' 

"  You  are  welcome,  sir,  in  every  way,"  said  Arthur,  who  then  retired 
into  the  realms  of  contemplation,  while  his  guest  sat  down  without 
being  bidden.    When  Arthur  had  got  himself  right  again,  he  said, 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  don't  see  much  company  here." 

"So  I  have  understood,'*  said  Mr.  Struan. 

When  Arthur  had  done  puzzling  himself  as  to  how  the  devil  this 
dandified  prig  could  have  found  that  out,  and  had  ultimately  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  fellow's  money  was  as  good  as  another  fellow's 
money,  he  said, 

"  In  consequence  of  which  we  rather  lose  our  manners.  I  ought  to 
have  asked  you  to  sit  down.  I  am  a  great  bear :  my  governor  was 
before  me;  though  the  governor  was  the  best  man  England  ever  pro- 
duced. But  you  won't  find  such  a  cad  in  creation  as  my  brother 
George ;  and  ?u  is  not  a  bad  chap  at  all  when  he  has  got  the  money." 

Mr.  Struan  said  "  Exactly." 

If  he  had  wished  the  conversation  to  proceed  with  any  rapidity,  he 
could  not  have  done  worse.  First,  Arthur  Branscombe  had  to  consider 
whether  the  beggar  was  chaffing  him,  which  took  a  long  time ;  then  he 
had  to  consider  whether  he  ought  in  that  case  to  kick  the  beggar,  and 
what  would  happen  if  the  beggar  kicked  htm.  He  was  a  magistrate 
certainly ;  but  then  the  other  beggar  might  be  a  magistrate ;  and  what 
would  happen  then  ?  He  was  wandering  away  in  some  speculations  as 
to  what  would  happen  if  he  were  to  kick  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
coimty,  when  he  was  aroused  by  Mr.  Struan's  saying  pleasantly, 

"  I  am  only  too  anxious  to  have  the  picture,  if  I  care  for  it  after 
approval     I  saw  your  advertisement,  and  answered  it  at  once." 

"  You  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  advertisement  in  the 
Aihenaum  if  you  meet  any  member  of  my  family,  will  you?"  said 
Arthur. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Struan. 

Arthur  rose  and  went  on  to  the  landing :  he  turned  to  the  left.  Mr. 
Struan  said  quietly,  "  Have  you  moved  the  picture  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Arthur. 
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"  I  thought  that  the  picture  hung  in  the  Red  Room  ?  " 

"So  it  does." 

'•Is  not  the  Red  Room  this  way  ? "  said  Mr,  Struan.  "There  is  a 
plan  of  the  house  in  the  Gloucestershire  Antiquarian  Transactions,  and 
I  fancy  that  I  am  right" 

"Of  course  you  are  right,  sir,"  said  Arthur  Branscombe;  and  as  a 
bargain  was  before  him  he  did  not  take  time  to  get  puzzled.  The  Red 
Room  was  reached  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  picture  was  viewed  and 
approved  without  much  trouble.  There  was  the  question  of  price,  and 
Mr.  Struan  hesitated  about  that  He  bought  partly,  he  said,  for  his 
own  pleasure,  and  partly  on  speculation.  Dr.  Cross,  a  man  known  to 
both  of  them,  was  in  the  house, — in  fact,  he  had  met  him  in  the  park, — 
could  not  he  decide  ? 

"I  will  always  abide  by  Cross's  decision,"  said  Arthur ;  and  on  going 
down  to  the  dining-room  they  found  not  only  Dr.  Cross  but  George. 

"  We  aire  going  to  appeal  to  your  judgment.  Dr.  Cross,"  said  Mr. 
Straan.  "  I  am  in  treaty  with  Mr.  Branscombe  for  his  Tintoretto.  It 
is  an  inconceivable  jewel  of  a  thing.  It  was  bought  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  out  of  Tintoretto's  own  studio,  at  the  very  time  when  Tintoretto 
was  taking  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  portrait  at  Rome,  in  1569.  You  can 
read  Sidney's  autograph  at  the  back  of  it,  under  Tintoretto's ;  but  it  is 
merely  an  unfinished  head,  and  I  cannot  give  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  it, — ^at  least,  unless  you  decide  to  the  contrary." 

"You  are  a  bad  buyer,  Mr.  Struan,"  said  Dr.  Cross ;  "you  raise  the 
price  of  the  seller's  goods  by  your  superior  intelligence.  After  what 
you  have  said,  I  must  charge  you  fifty  pounds  for  your  information. 
Arthur,  take  four  hundred." 

Mr.  Struan  had  taken  no  notice  of  George,  though  George  had  been 
watching  and  cursing  him,  a  thing  he  did  to  every  better-dressed  and 
richer  man  than  himself.  Most  English  people  have  not  the  re- 
motest objection  to  fine  folks ;  they  rather  like  them,  as  contributing 
by  their  sumptuary  extravagance  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  in- 
dustrial producers  of  unnecessary  luxuries,  such,  for  example,  as  work- 
ing jewellers — ^a  doctrine  which  Professor  Fawcett  would  most  properly 
curse.  George  Branscombe,  however,  hated  everybody  without  inquiry 
who  seemed  superior  to  himself,  and  so  he  was  peculiarly  angry  with 
Struan,  who  was  decidedly  better  dressed  than  he  was. 

"  I  beg  to  remark,"  he  said,  rising,  "that  I  forbid  this  picture  to  be 
sold,     I  am  heir-presumptive  at  law,  and  the  picture  is  an  heirloom." 

Now  neither  Cross  or  Arthur  knew  what  an  heirloom  was.  No  more 
did  Struan ;  but  Struan  rose  to  the  situation.  He  wanted  the  picture, 
we  suppose. 
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''Can  you  define  an  heirloom,  sir?"  he  said,  looking  straight  at 
George. 

"  I  know  that*s  one.    It  was  the  governor's,"  said  Geoige. 

"  I  assure  you  that  you  are  completely  wrong,  George,"  said  Dr.  Cross. 
"  You  might  as  well  say  that  I  could  not  sell  this  ring  because  it  be- 
longed to  my  fieither." 

"Oh,  hang  jnw,"  said  George;  "we  all  know  what  you  are;  you* II 
stand  by  and  see  my  property  made  away  with." 

"  You  are  extremely  offensive,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Cross.  "  You  are  tres- 
passing on  my  genercsity." 

"  You  might  havje  to  appeal  to  mine  some  day,"  said  George,  leaving 
the  room.  But  George  was  wrong.  Dr.  Cross  was  by  no  means  a 
man  likely  to  do  that,  and  besides  George  was  utterly  in  the  Doctor's 
hands,  and  he  knew  it 

As  soon  as  George  was  gone,  Mr.  Struan  said,  "  I  will  take  this  pic- 
ture, if  you  please,  with  the  chance  of  an  injunction.  Dear  me,  there 
are  my  horses  and  my  groom — I  ought  to  say  my  groom  and  my  horses 
— outside  all  this  time.     I  must  go." 

"  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  let  me  run  out  and  send  Mr.  Stnum's  man 
and  horses  to  quarters,"  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  departed. 
JStruan  was  in  for  lunch,  and  he  made  a  very  feeble  opposition. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

'George  Branscombe  did  not  come  in  to  lunch:  the  three  lundied 
together ;  and  Cross,  who  knew  everybody,  discovered  that  Mr.  Struan 
was  a  first-cousin  of  his  old  fiiend  Struan  of  Bradford,  and  had  the  same 
taste  for  pictures. 

"  Art,  sir ! "  said  Cross,  "  is  now  only  patronized  in  the  cities  of  the 
North.  Amidst  the  coal-smoke  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  desire 
for  the  aesthetical  reproductions  of  nature  exists  most  strongly.  The 
deprivation  of  natural  beauties  begets  a  craving  for  artificial  ones :  art 
alone  can  supply  that  craving ;  and  consequently  the  merchant  princes 
of  the  North  stud  their  salons  with  the  gems  of  the  southern  studios. 
Some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  (looking  only  at  the  modem  school), 
those  of  Millais,  Meisonnier,  Landseer,  Gerome,  and  Lleys,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  manufacturing  palaces  of  the  north  of  England.  I  again 
ask  why  ?  " 

The  reason  why  he  repeated  the  question  was  this,  that  the  more  he 
talked  this  balderdash,  the  more  wide  open  did  Mr.  Struan's  eyes 
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become^  and  the  more  emphatically  did  his  lace  express,  ''  What  the 
deuce  does  tiie  fellow  mean  by  talking  this  nonsense  to  meV^ 

"Mr.  Struan  remarked,  "  I  fancy  that  a  Manchester  man  seldom  buys 
a  bad  picture.  By  that  I  mean  a  picture  which  will  not  sell  again  at 
f^  per  cent,  profit." 

Cross  saw  that  it  would  not  do  and  that  he  must  change  his  tone. 
Struan  was  quite  as  clever  as  he  was. 

Arthur  Branscombe,  who  had  had  time  to  incubate,  now  said, 
possibly  with  indiscretion,  but  with  great  honesty, 

"What  Mr.  Struan  says  is  perfectly  true.  My  governor  bought  that 
Tintoretto  for  a  hundred  and  eighty.  I  have  sold  it  to  Mr.  Struan  for 
four  hundred.  If  I  had  kept  it  for  another  three  years,  Mr.  Struan,  I 
should  have  got  six  hundred.  But  I  am  a  poor  man,  Mr.  Struan,  a  very 
poor  man,  and  I  can't  be  kept  out  of  my  money.** 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  sir,"  said  Struan. 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  very  poor  man — ^ruined  by  my  brothers." 

"  That  is  very  sad,"  said  Struan. 

"Yes,  but  it  is  true,  though.  George,  as  you  have  seen,  is  not  all 
that  he  might  be  to  me,  and  Lionel  has  gone  far  to  break  my  heart." 

Cross  sat  wondering  what  Arthur  was  going  to  say  next.  It  did  not 
much  matter,  for  the  remedy  to  anything  which  Arthur  might  say  was 
in  his  own  hands,  but  still  he  was  curious.  The  man  before  him  was 
evidently  a  very  sharp  keen  man,  and  might  be  useful  one  way  or 
another. 

"  My  brother  Lionel  went  mad,"  continued  Arthur  sententiously  and 
slowly.  "  And  instead  of  getting  himself  properly  certified,  as  any 
decently  conducted  lunatic  would  have  done,  he  bolted  off  to  two  old 
bedlamites,  (who  to  my  certain  knowledge  were  stung  in  trying  to 
take  their  own  bees,)  and  was  with  them  seven  years,  drawing  sixteen 
hundred  a  year  as  if  he  was  sane  all  the  time.  My  brother  dressed 
himself  like  the  devil,  and  everybody  was  afraid  to  go  near  the  place ; 
and  in  addition  to  that  he  got  my  sister  Clara  to  dress  like  a  ghost ; — and 
he  dressed  like  a  devil,  and  my  sister  like  a  ghost,  used  to  come  out  into 
a  back  lane  at  nightfall,  so  that  every  one  was  afraid  of  going  by." 

Hang  it,  thought  Dr.  Cross,  that  fellow  states  the  case  better  than  I 
dare — ^fool  as  he  is. 

*•  Strange  conduct,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Struan. 

Mr.  Struan *s  remark  caused  Arthur  to  look  at  him  steadily  for  a  short 
time :   at  last  he  said,  « 

**  Do  you  consider,  sir,  that  the  circumstances  which  I  have  above 
mentioned  would  justify  me  in  locking  my  brother  up  as  a  lunatic  ?  " 

"Indubitably,"  said  Mr.  Struan,  "if  you  can  prove  them.     Now  I 
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want  to  tell  you  something.  I  knew  your  brother  Lionel,  and  I  liked 
him.  All  this  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not :  if  you  have  your  brother 
Lionel  locked  up,  as  you  call  it,  will  you  see  that  he  is  taken  good 
care  of?" 

There  was  no  pause  here,  but  a  sudden  flush  of  anger.  Struan  used 
to  say  afterwards  that  never  in  his  experience  had  he  seen  such  a 
curious  involution  of  sentiment.  Avarice  certainly  predominant,  then 
in  detail  &mily  pride,  remembrances  of  old  times,  recollections  of  what 
Lionel  was  and  what  he  might  have  been  himself  under  different 
guidance — ^who  knows  what  passed  through  that  dull  brain  with  singular 
rapidity,  as  he  rose  and  said, 

''  Sir,  no  stranger  has  call  to  plead  with  me,  Arthur  Branscombe,  on 
the  score  of  his  own  brother.  I  have  been  kind  to  my  kin,  as  Cross 
there  will  tell  you.  I  don*t  want  Lionel's  money  to  be  messed  about, 
and  I  won't  have  it.  But  as  for  a  hair  of  Lionel's  head  being  hurt,  I 
won't  stand  that  You  say  you  are  his  friend,  and  so  I  speak  to  )pu 
freely.  Lionel  was  a  quiet  fine  fellow :  the  governor  loved  him,  though 
he  kept  it  to  himself.  I  am  going  to  have  Lionel  put  out  of  the  way  of 
getting  rid  of  his  money;  but  every  pleasure  I  can  afford  for  him  shall 
be  his.  He  will  be  happier  where  I  shall  put  him  than  he  would  be 
elsewhere." 

"  A  lunatic  asylum  is  not  a  pleasant  place,  Mr.  Branscombe,"  said 
Struan.  "You  are  scarcely  doing  your  duty  by  your  brother  if  you  do 
not  act  with  singular  care." 

"I  am  not  going  to  have  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  thrown 
away,"  said  Arthur,  returning  to  the  argument  of  avarice,  on  which 
point  Cross  knew  he  would  be  "  sound,"  and  so  let  him  speak  without 
interruption. 

"Where  is  yoiu:  brother,  Mr.  Branscombe?"  said  Mr.  Struan. 

"  We  know  where  he  is,"  said  Dr.  Cross,  "  and  can  lay  our  hands 
on  him  at  any  moment." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Struan.  "  Well,  about  this  picture,  may  I  send 
for  it  in  a  few  days  if  I  leave  a  cheque  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Arthur. 

"  May  I  see  your  four  Velasquez  in  the  Blue  Room  ?  "  said  Mr.  Struan. 

"  I  will  show  them  to  you  with  pleasiu-e,"  said  Arthur ;  and  having 
ordered  Mr.  Struan's  horses,  the  pair  went  away  together.  Dr.  Cross 
did  not  attend  them. 

Struan  and  Arthur  came  down  together  after  having  inspected  the 
Blue  Room.  Struan  rode  away,  and  Arthur  went  out  riding  over  his 
fiaim.     He  finally  went  to  bed. 

He  was  generally  in  a  state  of  puzzledom,  out  of  which  he  ultimatdy 
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got  When  he  got  into  bed  this  night  he  was  in  a  worse  state  than  ever 
he  was  in  his  life.  He  was  awfully  posed  about  something,  but  he  could 
notamcdvewhcU  that  something  was.  He  woke  Cross  late  in  the  night,  to 
see  if  that  was  any  good.  Now  if  one  gentleman  awakes  another  gentle- 
man in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  puzzled  about 
something,  and  cannot  possibly  tell  what  that  something  is,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  for  the  awakened  gentleman  to  swear  at  the  other  gentleman 
and  go  to  sleep  again.  Which  is  exactly  what  Dr.  Cross  did.  He  had 
much  better  have  sat  up  and  talked  with  Arthur  Branscombe.  But 
Arthur  Branscombe  was  a  fool,  and  Cross  was  so  very  clever. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  best  room  in  the  Grange  looked  very  bright  and  homelike.  A 
good  wood  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  disputing  with  the  nearly 
setting  sun  the  right  of  illumining  the  old  china  on  the  cabinets  and 
brackets.  That  the  fire  would  ultimately  win  was  a  fact  not  to  be  dis- 
believed by  any  ordinarily  educated  person;  yet  the  sun  still  had 
considerably  the  best  of  it,  and  showed  off  the  upright  figure  of  Lady 
Alice  Browne  very  well  as  she  sat  in  the  oriel  window  looking  on  the 
garden. 

Before  her  was  set  out  a  tea-service  of  any  value  you  may  like  to  put 
upon  it, — say  a  thousand  dollars  currency ;  and  there  were  six  cups  on 
the  tray,  whereas  there  were  only  two  people  present,  which  will  doubt- 
less show  the  reader,  without  any  assistance  on  the  author's  part,  that 
Lady  Alice  Browne  expected  company.  Company  not  being  usual  at 
the  Grange,  we  hope  that  our  reader  is  curious  about  who  was  expected  : 
premising  that  it  was  not  our  early  friend  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  that  the 
ladies  were  not  going  to  have  the  servants  to  tea,  we  will  let  the  company 
introduce  themselves. 

There  was  a  teapot  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  tliere  were  nine 
spoonfuls  of  tea  in  it  for  six  people,  the  largest  allowance  ever  made, 
except  (contingently)  in  case  of  a  visit  from  Royalty,  when  the  whole 
resources  of  the  establishment  would  have  been  put  in  immediate  re- 
quisition, regardless  of  any  expense  present  or  future.  To  those  who 
knew  our  two  ladies,  however,  had  they  also  known  the  secret  of  the 
nine  spoonfuls,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  obvious  that  they  expected 
some  people  very  little,  in  their  estimation,  short  of  the  Royal  Family. 

There  was  no  urn  on  the  table.  They  had  urns — silver  ones  too,  but 
they  never  used  them :  they  were  foolish  arrangements,  savouring  of 
steam  (which,  however,  they  were  sharp  enough  to  use  for  thrashing  their 
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wheat  out).  A  little  silver  kettle  was  set  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  fire, 
and  Lady  Madeleine  Howard  was  set  to  watch  that  kettle. 

She,  like  Lady  Alice  Browne,  was  dressed  as  if  they  were  going  to 
receive  the  county.  Grey  silks,  perfectly  falling  dull  white  lace  shawls, 
French  gloves  of  very  light  mauve  colour,  and  carefully  parted  grey  hair 
made  them  look  like  two  smooth  old  pigeons  of  some  rare  and  exquisite 
variety,  unknown  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier. 

Lady  Madeleine  is  talking  as  we,  ghost-like,  enter  the  darkening 
room : 

"  I  am  ready  to  put  on  my  bonnet,  to  go  before  the  bench,  and  swear 
that  he  never  got  drunk  at  this  house." 

"  How  much  of  our  beer  did  he  have  ?  "  said  Lady  Alice. 

"  The  little  pint  mug,  my  dear,  which  holds  less  than  Iwo  glasses,  if 
you  coimt  the  froth.  And  no  one  could  get  drunk  on  that  quantity  of 
our  beer,  you  know." 

The  whole  parish  would  have  followed  her  ladyship  before  any  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even  Royal  or  Election  Commis- 
sion, and  have  taken  their  oaths  to  that  as  one  man. 

"  What  money  did  he  have  ?  "  said  Lady  Alice, 

"  Six  shillings  for  the  two  days,  deducting  twopence  for  breaking  the 
hoe.    I  have  booked  it,  as  you  will  see  on  Saturday." 

**  It  is  obvious  to  me,"  said  Lady  Alice,  as  if  she  had  made  a  grand 
discovery,  "  that  he  spent  that  money  at  the  public-house.  And  so  he 
kicked  the  policeman  ?  *' 

**  My  love,  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  It  was  young  CoUey  that  he 
kicked, — with  his  boots.  Young  CoUey  pulled  up  his  trousers  in  the 
public  streets,  and  showed  me  his  shins.  It  was  extremely  improper  on 
his  part,  even  with  a  woman  of  my  age ;  but  our  people,  with  all  their 
excellent  qualities,  will  never  learn  manners.  The  young  man*s  shins 
were  black  and  blue." 

"If  you  are  summoned  before  the  bench,  mark,  Maddy,  you  can 
only  swear  as  to  the  amount  of  beer  he  had  here ; — they  cannot  hang  us 
for  that." 

A  third  out  of  the  six  coming  to  tea  had  come  into  the  room  almost 
as  soon  as  we  (speaking  in  a  ghostly  manner)  did.  He  had  been  standing 
in  the  room,  in  shadow,  ever  since,  listening  to  the  conversation  in  the 
coolest  manner,  and  turning  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other  like  a 
listening  raven,  or,  to* be  more  correct,  a  jackdaw. 

He  was  a  nice  little  man,  dressed  in  the  way  which  the  dissenting 
ministers  and  the  Roman  Catholics  alike  use  now,  with  a  very  slight 
difference,  that  of  the  shirt  collar.  That  he  was  not  an  Anglican  might 
be  seen  from  the  shortness  of  his  coat     Had  you  met  him  in  the  street. 
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he  would  have  been  wearing  an  ordhiary  chmmey-pot  hat»  and  would, 
save  for  the  foct  that  he  was  closely  shorn,  have  looked  pretty  much  like 
any  one  else.    This  was  Fa^er  Wilson,  Lady  Madeleine's  director. 

He  was  a  Jesuit  of  some  very  high  order.  (We  do  not  know  whether 
even  there  are  orders  among  the  Jesuits,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  very  high  among  them.)  He  was  not  by  any  means  the  "Jesuit  in 
disguise  "  of  M.  Eugene  Sue  and  other  writers.  He  openly  gloried  in 
the  &ct,  and  aired  it  on  every  possible  occasion  and  in  die  most  open 
manner.  A  singular  &ct  was  tiiat  he  was  very  high  in  the  books  of  the 
violent  Protestant  Lady  Alice  Browne,  who  said  that,  according  to  his 
lights,  he  was  a  most  honest  and  excellent  little  fellow. 

He  remarked  quietly,  out  of  the  shadow,  "  So  you  are  talking  in  that 
way  to  put  off  the  inevitable.  What  do  either  of  you  care  about  a  tipsy 
peasant,  with  what  you  have  before  you  ?  " 

"And  that's  true  enough  for  you,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Lady  Alice. 
"  But  if  you  didn't  worry  yourself  about  the  little  things  in  this  world, 
the  great  ones  would  kill  you.  If  you  have  ever  been  by  the  sea,  you 
must  have  seen  it.  The  little  summer  waves  at  every  tide  eat  away  the 
weakest  points  on  the  rocks ;  and  so  when  the  great  winter  sea  bursts  on 
Acm,  the  old  brave  rocks  have  no  weak  points  to  show.  People  who 
ignore  petty  troubles  are  not  always  ready  for  great  ones.  We  found 
that  out,  didn't  we,  Maddy  ?  " 

Lady  Madeleine  would  have  been  inclined  to  dispute  that  last  propo- 
sition, because,  though  they  had  certainly  found  out  Ae  truth  of  it  now, 
there  was  a  time  when  they  certainly  had  not, — that  is  to  say,  when 
Lionel  had  arrived.  But  before  they  could  discuss  the  matter  further, 
they  heard  the  doors  opening,  and  next  moment  Lionel  and  Clara  were 
in  their  arms. 

From  tears  to  laughter,  from  laughter  to  tears  again.  How  they 
looked  at  one  another — how  they  embraced  one  anoAer  !  They  who 
had  gone  through  so  much  together,  were  once  more  imited  imder  such 
different  circumstances,  though  there  was  much  to  pull  through  yet.  It 
was  a  time  of  happiness  such  as  some  of  them  at  least  had  not  seen  for 
years.  And  through  all  their  follies  the  villanous  old  Jesuit  stood  by, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  scratching  his  tonsure  in  fiendish  joy — which, 
however,  looked  extremely  real. 

And  there  was  Clara,  standing  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Could 
it  be  she  ?  Could  tiie  ghastly,  terrified,  worn  fece  which  had  haunted 
the  Grange  for  so  many  years,  be  the  same  which  we  look  on  now, — 
chastened,  sedate,  and  pensive, — pale,  certainly,  but  very  beautiful  ?  It 
was  the  same,  and  those^  will  believe  it  who  know  what  women  will  go 
through  and  live. 
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'  One  very  soon  stood  beside  her  in  the  window,  and  took  her  hand. 
It  was  Wotherston.  She  pressed  his  hand  frankly,  and  said,  ''  Not  yet, 
not  yet."  And  he,  being  a  gentleman,  kissed  her  hand,  and  letting  it 
fall,  took  his  seat  beside  her,  and  said  no  more. 

And  all  the  guests  having  arrived,  they  sat  down  to  tea.  Silence 
having  been  proclaimed  while  Lady  Madeleine  poured  in  the  hot  water, 
an  anxious  operation  in  that  house,  and  the  Jesuit  father  having  been 
pointedly  requested  by  the  Protestant  Lady  Alice  to  "  bless  the  victuals," 
they  all  fell  to  talking  at  once,  and  they  made  such  a  noise  that  Farmer 
Joyce,  who  was  in  the  back  lane,  went  home  with  the  idea  that  the  two 
old  ladies  had  at  last  raised  an  evil  spuit,  and  were  trying  inefifectually 
to  scold  him  ofif  the  premises  without  payment  in  fulL 
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Our  dear  old  ladies  had  not  by  any  means  raised  an  evil  spirit,  but  a 
very  good  one.  For  a  long  time  they  had  seen  that  Lionel  and  Clara 
were  doing  no  good  with  them,  but  that  both  were  getting  into  a  morbid 
state  of  mind,  which  might  become  chronic  with  either  of  them.  They 
had  talked  over  the  matter  a  great  deal  together,  in  their  patient,  sensible 
way,  and  had  at  last  determined  that  the  brother  and  sister  should  leave 
them. 

Their  ideas  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  were  so  strict  that  neither  of 
them  dared  speak.  They  waited  for  a  da^  ex  macAind,  a  person  who 
always  comes  if  you  wait  for  him. 

The  first  help  they  got  was  on  that  night,  before  mentioned,  when 
Lionel  in  his  fantastic  dress,  and  Lady  Madeleine  in  her  nightgown,  had 
scared  the  house  from  its  propriety.  They  had  then  pointed  out  to 
Lionel  that  it  would  not  do,  going  on  in  this  way ;  that  the  house  was 
getting  a  bad  name,  and  that  they  were  determined  that  a  change  should 
take  place.  **  It  would  be  better  for  all  parties,"  they  said,  that  the 
brother  and  sister  shotild  make  some  change,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Lionel  and  Clara  had  foreseen  this,  and  were  prepared,  in  a  general 
way,  for  it.  That  is  to  say,  they  had  it  alwa3rs  en  lizage^  but  delayed. 
There  was,  however,  no  possibility  of  delay  afler  Lady  Madeleine  re- 
ceived that  letter  from  young  Gabriel,  the  Pollington  footman,  informing 
her  of  the  design  against  Lionel's  liberty,  suggested  in  his  hearing  by 
George  to  Arthur,  and  only  wanting  Cross's  sanction  to  be  carried  out 

Wotherston  had  been  called  in  at  once.  He  recommended  flight,  im- 
mediate flight,  on  the  part  of  Lionel.  Father  Wilson  was  sent  for,  and 
came  the  next  day ;  he  also  urged  immediate  flight.     Lionel  did  as  they 
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told  him,  and  left  the  Grange  Garden  at  nine  in  the  evening,  in  Wother- 
ston's  carriage,  accompanied  by  Clara. 

Wotherston  and  the  Jesuit  priest,  having  seen  them  oflf,  went  back  into 
Lionel's  room  to  have  a  confabulation  over  matters.  The  ladies  were 
gone  to  bed,  but  they  had  most  suggestively  left  a  tray,  with  things  on  it 
which  the  soul  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  abhors.  Also  they  had  left  one  of 
the  departed  Lionel's  cigar  boxes,  half  empty,  whereby  Squire  Wotherston 
perceived  that  the  fraternity  of  the  Broken  Heart  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Band  of  Hope. 

The  Jesuit  lit  a  cigar;  the  Squire  did  the  same.  "I  think,  Mr. 
Wotherston,"  said  the  Jesuit,  '*  that  we  have  done  the  best  we  can.  If 
he  is  to  be  useful  to  us,  he  ought  to  go  into  the  world  again ;  if  he  is  to 
be  useful  to  you,  still  he  should  go  back  to  the  world." 

"  Assuredly  you  are  right,  my  dear  Father,"  said  Wotherston.  "  He 
would  be  of  no  use  to  any  one  if  he  stayed  here.  But  can  he  be  ab- 
solved from  the  vows  which  he  rather  rashly  took,  in  a  moment  of  terror 
and  agony?" 

**  Oh  !  as  to  that  matter,"  said  Father  Wilson,  **  he  is  absolved  from 
them  by  the  Pope.  I  told  the  Pope  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  should 
act,  and  he  has  done  so.    Lionel  is  perfectly  free." 

"Then  have  you  given  up  all  hold  over  Lionel?  "  said  Wotherston. 

*'  I  have  given  up  one,  only  to  get  another  ten  times  more  powerful 
You  may  have  remarked  that  Lionel  is  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"Assuredly." 

"  Well,  we  have  given  him  his  vows,  and  bought  His  tongue.  We  have 
also  given  him  his  vows,  and  bought  his  honour.  He  will  make  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  but  he  will  never  say  a  word  against  us.  As  a  shepherd 
would  say,  we  have  marked  him  and  turned  him  out.  He  may  say 
anything  he  likes,  but  our  treatment  of  him  has  gagged  him  from  saying 
an3rthing  against  us.  The  man,  I  say  again,  is  a  gentleman.  If  he 
becomes  Prime  Minister,  which  is  on  the  cards,  he  will  always  be  gentle 
to  us." 

"  You  are  the  devil,"  said  Wotherston. 

"  I  assure  you  that  we  are  not,"  said  the  Jesuit  "  We  are  a  most 
persecuted  set  of  people,  and  no  one  imderstands  anything  about  us. 
We  shall  inevitably  gain  our  object  in  the  end  :  our  treatment  of  Lionel 
Branscombe  would  show  you  that  We  let  him  go  free  because  we  have 
by  doing  so  merely  gained  his  negative  good  word;  we  are  rich  in 
power." 

"  But  what  is  your  object?  "  said  Wotherston. 

"  Universal  power,"  the  Jesuit  answered,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "  But 
to  mundane  afifairs.    Here  \%  the  program  which  I  have  sketched  out 
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for  Lionel  Cast  your  6}fie'0i?erit,  joid  pomtout  to  me  anything  of  which 
you  disapprove.  You  know,  Mi;  Wo^erstOHy  that  3rou  and  I  are  the 
only  two  men  alive  to  whom  he  will  listen.  I  have  shown  my  whole 
hand  to  you.  We  would  k^p  him  if  we  could,  but  we  can't  We  want 
to  let  him  go,  and  beq>  his  goodwill,  becBose  he  will  make  his  place  in 
Pariiament  when  we  have  fought  ^e  Philistines.  Read  what  I  lucpe 
written  down,  and  give  me  your  opinion.** 

There  was  a  long  pause  while  Wotherston  was  rrading.  At  last  he 
said  earnestly,  pointing  to  a  page  in  the  sheets  of  letter-paper  which 
were  in  kis  hand, 

"  Do  you  think  that  that  ispoaible  t  JBSs  nervt  has.  been,  very  much 
shaken  hy  Ms  absurd  seduiiafu    He  will  breakdown.*^ 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wotiierston,"  said  tiie  Jesuit,  **  I  have  no  fear.  Lionel 
is  no  ordinary  man.    He  will  pull  throuf^  matters  peifecdy  well.*' 

"  I  think  that  you  arc  right  there,**  said  Mr.  Wotiierston.  "  Well,  we 
will  chance  it"    Then  he  passed  on  to  anodier  page. 

"Ye-e-s,"  lie  said  slowly,  **that  is  not  a  bad  idea,  but  radier  fiar- 
fetched,  is  it  not?** 

"  It  will  be  much  the  best  way,**  said  die  Jesuit  "  You  never  know 
who  is  listening.  The  young  footman  at  Pollington  is  the  son  of  the  old 
Bartons  here.  He  is  ^ithftd  now,  but  he  is  in  Cross's  hands  if  he  gets 
even  a  pain  in  his  stomach.  You  have  got  die  very  old  devil  to  fight  in 
Cross.  So  I  say,  play  that  card,  and  he  must  show  his  hand,  one  way 
or  another.'* 

"  It's  a  very  dangerous  card  to  play  on  our  side,**  said  Wotherston, 
"  You  will  excuse  toe  as  a  Protestant,  but  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Roman  See,  Lionel  has  been  playing  fools*  tricks  here  for  the 
last  seven  years,  and  many  a  man  has  been  locked  up  for  less.  Besides, 
there  is  that  old  accusation  against  him  for  poisoning  his  child, — ^in  fact, 
that  man  Cross  may  plague  us  in  fifty  ways." 

"  After  what  you  have  seen  to-night,  are  you  still  afiaid?"  said  the 
Jesuit  And  Wotherston,  after  a  long  pause,  said  "  No,"  that  he,  on  the 
whole,  did  not  think  he  was. 

With  this  viaticum  Lionel  and  Clara  hadbeoi  sent  out  into  the  world 
together  once  more.  After  a  time,  they  had  returned  for  a  short  visit 
to  Grange  Garden.  And  from  the  noise  which  was  made  on  that  oc- 
casion. Farmer  Joyce  thought  that  they  were  raising  the  devil. 
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It  is  entirely  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  story-teller  to  give  the 
details  of  dialogue  when  everybody  talks  at  once.  Shakspere  has  tried 
to  do  it  several  times,  and  has  not  succeeded ;  Goethe  has  tried  it, 
noticeably  in  the  fourth  act  of  "  Faust,"  and  has  utterly  failed.  After  such 
superhuman  failures,  we  decline  to  lay  our  poor  little  one  at  the  feet  of 
the  reader ;  we  can  only  set  down  what  every  one  said  when  the  com- 
pany at  Grange  Garden  were  rationally  audible,  and  do  that  without  any 
affectation. 

Lady  Alice   Browne,  with  that  power  belonging  singularly  to  her 
nation,  the  power  of  making  herself  heard,  if  not  always  attended  to, 
began  the  reproducible  conversation  by  saying  to  Lionel, 
"HowisStruan?" 

"He  is  wonderfully  well,"  said  Lionel. 
"And  he  has  been  to  PoUington  ?**  said  Lady  Alice. 
"  He  has  been  there,"  said  Lionel. 
There  was  a  dead  silence  now. 
"And  what  does  he  report  ?  **  said  Lady  Alice. 
"  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  tell  />^/,"  said  Lionel.     **  But  I  will 
tell  you  all  that  he  told  me." 

The  dead  silence  continued;  they  waited  for  Lionel  to  begin,  for 
which  thing  he  seemed  somewhat  unprepared,  and  there  was  a  longer 
pause  than  they  thought  for.  Lady  Madeleine  Howard  sat  in  her  chair 
before  the  fire,  perfectly  patient.  Between  her  and  the  fire  was  the 
cat,  comfortably  asleep ;  beyond  the  cat  was  the  wood  fire  and  the  silver 
tea-kettle,  which  was  evidendy  boiling  down  to  the  last  gasp.  Lady 
Madeleine,  who  wished  for  boiling  water  and  not  for  melted  silver,  rose 
and  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  tea-kettle,  and  trod  on  the  cat,  who  bolted 
up  the  chimney  with  foul^  language,  while  Lady  Madeleine  stumbled  so 
fer  into  the  fireplace  that  the  company  assembled  had  a  sudden  idea 
that  she  was  going  to  follow  the  cat,  and  so  brand  herself  as  a  witch 
for  ever  in  the  estimation  of  Farmer  Joyce  and  the  ghost  party  at 
Weston.  That  strong-minded  Protestant,  however.  Lady  Alice  Browne, 
rescued  her,  dusted  her,  slapped  her,  and  pushed  her  back  into  her 
chair.  Then  the  cat,  having  lost  her  hold  in  the  chimney,  fell  on  to  the 
top  of  the  fire,  without  taking  the  smallest  harm  (as  it  was  nearly  out) ; 

and  Father  Wilson  having  remarked  that  the was  loose  in  the 

house,  as  he  was  in  all  houses  which  harboured  heretics  ;  and  Lady 
Alice  having  demanded  what  he  meant  by  t/uzt,  Lionel  went  on  with  his 
story,  amidst  profound  attention. 
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"  My  friend  Struan  went  to  Pollington,  and  bought  a  certain  picture. 
Struan,  as  you  all  know,  had  been  at  Pollington  in  my  father's  time." 

"  Did  they  recognise  him  ?  '*  Said  Father  Wilson. 

"Not  a  bit,  so  he  says.  He  remembered  that  young  footman, 
Gabriel  Barton,  as  a  page,  but  Gabriel  Barton  did  not  recognise  him." 

**  Who  did  Struan  see  there?  **  said  Lady  Alice. 

**  He  saw  Arthur  Branscombe,  George  Branscombe,  and  Dr.  Cross." 

"  Cross  had  never  seen  Struan  before,  had  he  ?  "  said  Father  Wilson. 

**  Oh,  yes ! "  said  Lionel,  *'  you  are  quite  mistaken ;  you  forget  Cross 
had  seen  Struan  once  or  twice." 

**  Of  course,"  said  Father  Wilson,  "  I  mean  after  a  certain  time." 

"Well,  neither  Arthur,  George,  nor  Cross  recognised  Struan,  and 
he  heard  all  that  he  wanted  to  hear  about  me.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that  they  did  not,  because  they  talked  about  me  in  the  most  undisguised 
manner." 

"And  what  are  their  intentions  about  you? *•  said  Lady  Madeleine. 

**  I  fiaincy — from  what  Struan  said,  you  know"— (to  which  Lady  Alice 
answered  "  Exactly ") — "  that  George  or  Cross  originated  the  idea  of 
locking  me  up,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  my  money.  They  all  three  are 
determined  on  doing  it,  however,  as  soon  as  they  can  find  me." 

Here  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

"  Well,  they  might  find  me,  you  know,  and  then  they  could  give  me 
great  trouble,  for  I  have  been  a  great  fool.  Madeleine,  my  dear  soul, 
I  think — if  you  will  excuse  my  mentioning  it — that  you  are  on  fire." 

She  was  examined  cautiously,  and  found  to  be  on  fire  in  her  tmder- 
petticoat  Lady  Alice  Browne,  as  she  expressed  it,  "put  her  out" 
single-handed,  and  the  rest  of  the  conversation  was  rather  interrupted 
by  Lady  Madeleine's  laments  over  her  smouldered  under  garment 

"  Now,  what  line  of  action  do  you  intend  to  take  ?  "  said  Wotheston. 

**  I  think  that  my  course  is  very  simple,"  said  Lionel.  "To  live  all 
this  down,  and  then  appear,  and  defy  every  one." 

**  That  will  be  the  best  way,"  said  Father  Wilson ;  "  that  was  my  plan 
from  the  first.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing  more.  Do  you  think 
that  Struan  will  go  often  to  Pollington  ?  " 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Lionel,  "  that  Struan  will  follow  my  directions,  and 
be  almost  always  there.  I  conceive  that  Struan  is  going  to  rent  the 
house  and  the  shooting,  if  my  brother  Arthur  will  let  it  to  him.  And 
my  brother  Arthur  will  do  a  great  deal  for  money." 

"  He  would  sell  his  soul  for  money,"  said  Wotherston. 

"  Why,  no,  old  boy,"  said  Lionel :  "  according  to  Struan  he  won't  do 
that.  Arthur  spoke  very  kindly  about  me  to  Struan,  and  by  the  Lord 
I  will  stand  by  Arthur." 
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"  Then,  as  I  gather,"  said  Lady  Alice,  "  you  have  got  some  revived 
affection  for  your  brother  Arthur  which  will  cause  you  to  send  Struan 
to  the  place  habitually  as  a  guardian  :  is  that  so  ? '' 

"That  is  exactly  so.*' 

**  I  hope  that  Struan  is  a  true  friend  to  you,"  said  Lady  Alice  with 
singular  emphasis. 

**  My  dear  Lady  Alice,"  said  Lionel,  *'  he  is  the  best  friend  I  ever 
had." 

This  remark,  apparently  most  innocent,  had  the  singular  effect  of 
making  Lady  Alice  Browne  lose  her  temper.  She  began  by  simply 
stating  that  Lionel  was  a  fool  in  trusting  to  Struan,  who  might  ruin  him 
at  any  moment  by  one  single  act  of  indiscretion.  She  added  that  she 
had  known  Struan  from  his  boyhood,  and  that  he  was  an  outrageous 
noodle — neither  of  which  statements  happened  to  be  peculiarly  true;  but 
she  had,  after  the  manner  of  her  nation,  put  a  stone  in  the  end  of  her 
stocking,  and  seeing  that  Lionel  and  Clara  were  laughing  at  her,  she 
turned  on  Father  Wilson,  and  informed  him,  as  a  piece  of  news,  that 
the  Pope  was  the  father  of  lies,  and  that  she  would  very  much  like  to 
see  the  man  who  would  say  the  contrary  to  that. 

Father  Wilson  began  laughing,  and  his  laughter  was  contagious.  Lady 
Alice  was  the  last  to  join  in  it :  when  she  did  so,  she  did  with  a  will. 
The  fact  is  that  those  who  are  likely  to  win  generally  laugh. 

Wotherston  had  a  long  talk  with  Clara,  as  she  saw  him  down  the 
garden  to  the  gate  in  the  moonlight  When  he  went  out,  he  kissed  her : 
but  perhaps  we  are  going  too  far  in  mentioning  the  fact. 

Lionel  and  Clara  went  to  their  old  rooms,  and  were  parting  at  the 
doors  which  they  knew  so  well. 

"  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true,  Lionel,"  she  said. 

"  But  it  is  true,"  said  Lionel,  catching  her  in  his  arms.  "  Oh,  my 
sister  !  my  sister  I  my  sister !  was  there  any  one  ever  in  this  world  half 
so  good  as  you  have  been  ?  In  the  long  horror  of  years  which  might 
have  ended  in  madness  for  either  of  us,  you  were  always  beside  me. 
When  I  was  at  my  wildest,  darling,  I  could  see  terror  in  those  eyes  of 
yours  which  shall  express  terror  no  more.  Oh,  my  most  faithftd  and 
beloved  sister,  what  can  I  ever  do  to  repay  you  ?  " 

"  Look  always  as  you  are  looking  now." 

"  And  how  is  that  ?  " 

"  Happy  \  with  hope  in  your  eyes." 

He  laughed,  and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist     "Clara,"  he  said, 
"  do  you  love  Wotherston  still  ?  " 
"  Yes." 
"  Why  do  not  you  tell  him  so  ?  " 
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"  I  have." 

*'  For  what  are  you  waiting  then?  " 

"  For  you.  You  are  not  safe  yet,  my  own  brother.  You  will  want 
me  a  little  longer.    One  more  kiss,  and  good-night." 

The  kiss  was  given,  and  Lionel  went  into  his  old  room  and  went  to 
bed,  blowing  his  candle  out,  and  intending  to  dream  of  Clara's  noble 
faithfulness  to  him,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  would  requite  it.  It  was 
a  noble  sketch  of  a  dream ^but — 

If  every  one  could  dream  of  what  he  chose,  I  consider  that  the 
whole  population  of  these  islands  would  stay  in  bed  until  they  were 
awakened  by  the  last  trump,  and  then  a  good  many  of  them  would 
sham  sleep  until  the  last  moment. 

All  tiiis,  however,  is  somewhat  past  the  mark.  Lionel  had  sketched 
out  his  dream,  but  he  never  had  it  When  he  did  get  to  sleep,  he 
dreamt  of  Dr.  Cross :  there  were,  however,  certain  inteiruptions  before 
he  dosed  an  eye. 

Lady  Madeleine  came  in  first,  with  a  candle,  and  sat  on  the  foot  of 
his  bed.  Her  <:andle  was  of  village  manufacture,  and  required  snuffing 
by  human  fingers,  in  the  absence  of  snuffsrs,  and  Lionel  was  obliged  to 
remark  to  her  that,  although  he  was  only  third  in  succession,  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  burnt  alive  in  his  bed. 

She  was  in  her  dressing-gown,  which  became  her  well ;  but  in  which 
:she  never  appeared  save  in  supreme  moments.  She  also  had  her 
long  grey  hair  streaming  down  her  back,  which  proved  to  Lionel  that 
^he  had  something  important  to  say  to  him ;  because  she  never  showed 
herself  to  any  human  being — save  in  cases  of  fire,  war,  murder,  earth- 
quake, or  revolution — ^without  carefully  doing  her  hair.  As  she  had 
never  undergone  any  of  the  above-mentioned  experiences,  no  one  had 
ever  seen  her  with  her  hair  down  before.  Lionel  therefore  made  the 
shrewd  guess  that  something  was  the  matter,  and  asked  her  what  ^e 
was  going  to  say  to  him. 

"I  am  going  to  say  good-night,"  said  Lady  Madeleine.  So  she 
kissed  him  and  went,  which  was  not  satisfactory. 

Then  Wotherston  came,  but  had  no  good  account  to  give  of  himself. 
**  He  wanted  to  see  if  his  old  boy  was  comfortable," — ^that  was  his  lame 
excuse. 

Then  when  he  was  gone  Clara  came  in,  and  she  obviously  wanted  to 
talk  about  something  which  she  was  disinclined  to  name.  Lionel  heard 
her  talking  about  the  Garden,  about  the  way  in  which  the  gypsies  had 
stolen  the  old  ladies'  trout,  about  everything,  until  wondering  what 
they  all  wanted  with  him  about  which  they  could  not  sleep,  he  fell 
asleep  himself,  and  dreamt  that  his  hands  were  tangled  in  the  hair  of 
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the  wife  who  was  onct  so  d«ar  to  him,  and  that  whereva  he  turned  a 
tress  of  it  there  grew  a  rose. 

He  awoke  in  the  grey  morning :  Clara  had  sunk  on  the  bed  beside 
him,  in  her  clothes,  and  it  was  in  her  hah*  that  his  hands  were  twined  : 
he  awoke  her  with  a  kiss,  and  bade  her  go  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXIU. 


That  ofl&hoot  of  a  certain  great  comnranity  of  ntms,  well  known  in 
the  world  for  thdr  liberality, — ^that  offshoot,  I  say,  which  is  called  l3ie 
Stephanocanthine,  is  probably  the  most  severe  in  the  world.  They  are, 
unKke  the  main  body,  denied  speech ;  they  wear  each  other's  clothes ; 
they  can  possess  nothing ;  and  they  dig  their  own  graves,  although  £rom 
the  feet  of  Aeir  house  of  seclusion  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city 
they  never  lie  in  them,  the  secular  arm,  in  the  persons  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Assembly  and  the  King,  having  interfered  in  this  detail  on  sanitary 
grounds.    In  all  other  respects  these  holy  women  are  completely  free. 

Their  object  is  contemplative  religion  of  the  most  severe  kind,  and 
nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  Occasionally  a  sister  joins  the 
Stephanocanthines  who  is  troublesome  and  disobedient,  having  mis- 
calculated her  powers  of  endurance  and  submission:  that  sister  gets 
discipline  even  more  severe  than  the  ordinary,  and  generally  finds  her 
«nses;  but  after  a  third  lapse  she  disappears  for  ever,  and  no  one 
misses  her  except  the  Bishop  visitor,  the  Mother,  and  some  of  the 
half-secular,  half-religious  people  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  hanging 
about  the  gates  of  the  holy  garden,  and  occasionally  getting  glimpses 
of  the  glory  inside,  which  generally  ends,  in  such  low  minds  as  theirs, 
by  their  thinking  themselves  well  off  where  they  are. 

The  unsuccessful  sister  is  not  murdered,  or  bricked  up  in  a  cellar :  she 
is  only  removed  to  the  great  nunnery  lying  a  little  away  from  the  Namur 
road,  ten  miles  off,  in  the  Ardennes.  Here  she  gets  a  very  different 
kind  of  treatment,  and  generally  stays.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  nun 
passes  back  into  the  world  from  that  establishment :  rarely  save  in  cases 
of  gross  misconduct,  and  against  her  own  will,  does  that  happen.  Any 
nun  can  be  liberated  within  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  civil  power,  but 
not  one  is  ever  remembered  to  have  desired  it.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  nun  have  the  two  visiting  Bishops  and  the  Prioress 
used  the  fearful  power  given  them.  And  old  Sister  Podagra — who  would 
probably  have  been  Prioress  herself  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  which 
the  shooting  of  her  corns  had  upon  her  temper,  causing  her  to  make 
indiscreet  remarks  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  during  the  most  solemn  parts 
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of  the  service,  before  a  change  in  the  weather,^-old  Sister  Podagra  would 
sometimes  tell  the  terrified  novices,  to  cheer  them  up  on  a  dark  Friday 
afternoon  in  November,  the  awful  fate  which  had  befallen  Sister  Tin- 
tinabula,  so  she  called  her  for  secresy,  who  went  on  from  bad  to  worse 
until  she  hit  Sister  Dorcas  over  the  head  with  a  casserole.  She  was 
taken  into  the  parlour  in  her  secular  dress,  she  was  called  by  her  secular 
name,  Bridget  Cassidy,  and  was  taken  away  to  the  city  and  sent  back 
to  her  friends  in  disgrace. 

Sister  Podagra  used  to  stop  here,  and  not  tell  the  whole  dreadful 
truth.  Bridget  Cassidy,  a  noble,  hot-tempered,  warm-hearted,  Irish 
girl,  had  managed  to  escape  from  her  guardians  at  Ostend,  and  had 
walked  back  through  byways  in  the  winter  to  beg  pardon.  She  was 
found  dead  in  the  snow  before  the  nunnery  gate,  after  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  find  the  bell  in  the  fierce  blinding  drift 

But  there  Were  few  dark  legends  like  this  about  the  place,  which  was 
a  bright,  clean,  sunny  spot,  with  fine  buildings,  a  handsome  chapel,  and 
gardens  as  good  as  the  mind  of  man  could  desire.  The  Lady  Prioress 
was  in  reality  royal,  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  what  is  better  the 
most  beautiful  girls  from  several  kingdoms  were  sent  here,  to  be  educated 
in  everything  save  the  ways  of  that  world  which  they  had  to  encounter. 
The  surliest  of  ascetics  would  have  grown  bright  for  a  moment  had  he 
seen  the  girls  laughing  and  working  among  the  flowers ;  but  no  sour 
ascetic  ever  saw  them.  The  Bishops  and  the  Lady  Prioress,  though 
they  sometimes  had  a  few  words  on  other  matters,  were  agreed  on  one, 
and  that  was  that  the  religious  life  should  be  made  as  agreeable  as  was 
compatible  with  discipline ;  and  it  was. 

Sometimes,  perhaps  once  a  year,  the  awful  black  figure  of  the  Prioress 
of  the  Stephanocanthines  would  be  seen  swiftly  passing  through  the 
bright  garden  on  business  with  her  Superior:  then  the  yoimg  ladies 
would  cross  themselves  and  be  silent;  looking  with  awe  at  Sister] 
Paulina,  a  great  favourite  of  theirs  who  had  been  there  (they  never  usedj 
any  other  expression)  for  eleven  months  and  ten  days.  She  never  spoka 
of  her  experience,  but  it  was  generally  imderstood  that  she  couldn't 
stand  it,  and  so  had  come  here.  There  was  something  curious  about 
Sister  Paulina  in  other  ways :  although  treated  with  the  highest  respe 
she  always  sat  in  chapel  among  the  novices ;  not  to  keep  order,  becau 
Sister  Podagra  could  have  done  that^  and  done  it  with  a  vengeano 
too,  if  her  corns  happened  to  trouble  her,  as  they  well  knew ;  but  fa 
some  other  reason.  She  could  not  be  a  novice  herself,  because  she 
wore  the  same  dress  as  the  professed  nims.  About  her  occurred  the 
greatest  sensation  which  that  little  microcosm  had  known  during  the 
experience  of  the  oldest  pupil. 
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A  lady,  very  handsomely  and  quietly  attired  in  a  fashidnable  secular  .  *  *^/ 
dress,  came  from  the  Lady  Prioress's  parlour  on  to  the  terrace,  one 
summer  morning.  Marie  Latude  de  Solidor,  (who  was  gomg  into  the 
world  next  week,)  as  senior  student,  at  once  carried  her  beautiful  Breton 
person  up  to  the  stranger  to  do  the  honours  of  the  place  :  conceive  her 
emotion  when  she  saw  in  the  handsome  lady  before  her  Sister  Paulina  I 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  she  said,  as  Marie  Latude  de  Solidor  stood  amazed, 
**I  am  going  to  leave  you  ;  I  am  going  back  into  the  world." 

"  But  for  ever,  Sister  Paulina  ?  "  said  the  girl,  with  her  sapphire  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

"  I  caimot  say.  I  have  a  long  dark  future  before  me  :  so  may  you 
have,  my  child ;  for  the  world  is  very  wicked.  Still  God  is  there,  as  He 
is  here :  He  will  take  care  of  you  as  He  will  of  me  if  we  pray  to  Him. 
I  came  out  because  I  saw  that  I  could  speak  to  you  alone  \  we  shall  be 
alone  no  more.  Pray  for  me,"  she  continued,  to  the  now  sobbing  girl, 
"  and  I  will  pray  for  you.  I  must  go  in  to  the  Lady  Prioress  ;  tell  the 
others,  and  I  will  see  them  at  the  porte-cochh^e,  I  have  taken  leave  of 
the  Sisters." 

** Shall  I  hear  nothing  more  of  you,  my  mother?*'  said  Marie 
Latude. 

"  Yes ;  we  will  write  to  one  another,  and  I  will  advise  you.  I  know 
your  address  at  St.  Servam  ;  I  will  give  you  mine."  And  she  wrote  on 
a  leaf  in  her  pocket-book,  and  gave  it  to  her.  Then  they  parted  on  the 
terrace,  and  Sister  Paulina  went  in.  Marie  Latude  de  Solidor  read  on 
the  paper — 

Mrs,  Lionel  Branscombe^ 

Chez  Lady  Madeleine  Howard^ 
The  Grange^ 
Weston^ 

Shropshire^  England, 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Mrs.  Lionel  Branscombe,  now  Sister  Paulina  no  longer,  went  back 
mto  the  Prioress's  parlour,  and  there  found  a  little  priest  unknown  to 
Mrs.  Branscombe,  but  perfectly  well  known  to  us,  who  was  introduced 
to  her  as  Father  Wilson. 

Father  Wilson  looked  with  extreme  interest  at  her  :  his  verdict  was, 
"Very  handsome  woman;  nervous  mouth  and  motion  of  the  hands; 
amiable  soft-hearted  woman, — word  as  bad  as  a  blow  to  her ;  fool  for 
leaving  here,  but  had  better  try  it."    These  thoughts  passed  through 
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his  mind  while  be  was  listeniog  to  aiid  understanding  every  word  of  die 
Lady  Prioresses  speech. 

^  Well,  my  dear  Paulina  (I  cannot  call  you  by  that  odious  name,  at 
all  eveftts  not  now),  we  are  goin^  to  lose  you ;  every  one  in  the  convent 
will  be  sorry,  none  more  so  than  L  I  will  pray  honestly  to  the  Virgin, 
that  you.  yoursdf^  my  dear,  may  not  hi  the  end  be  more  sorry  than  all 
of  us  put  together.  But  if  die  world  ia  too  rough  to  you*  you  know 
your  home ;  if  the  waves  cast  you  up  here  again,  the  mere  murmur  of 
them  will  not  be  heard  inside  our  wicket'' 

"  God  bless  you,  my  very  dear  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Lionel,  sobbing 
heartily. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Lady  Prioress,  after  a  short  pause,  **  let  us  have  a 
little  conversation,  so  that  we  may  all  part  with  a  perfect  understanding. 
My  dear,  I  will  put  my  view  of  tiie  case  to  Father  Wilson ;  you  will 
correct  me  in  any  point  on  which  I  am  wrong.  You,  Father  Wilson^ 
doubtless  know  all,  and  more  than  I  am  about  to  tell  you ;  but  I  wish  to 
state  the  case  in  my  own  way. 

**  Mrs.  Lionel  Branscombe  had  the  most  terrible  shock  which  a 
woman  could  have ;  it  came  on  her  like  a  thunderbolt  in  a  moment  of 
confidence  and  happiness,  and  utterly  unhinged,  not  her  reason,  that 
by  God's  providence  has  remained  by  her,  but  her  judgment  As  a 
Catholic  she  naturally  went  to  her  ghostly  director,  Father  Gilbert, 
since  dead,  and  put  before  him  her  wish  at  once  to  join  the  Sisterhood 
of  the  Stephanocanthines.  Of  course  he  knew  her  mind  best,  and  so 
I  say  no  more,  except  that  I  wish  she  had  come  to  our  Bishop,  or,  if  I 
may  dare  to  say  so,  to  you." 

**  Mother,  forgive  me ;  I  conceive  that  I  should  have  given  her  the 
same  advice,  and  that  it  would  have  been  attended  with  exactly  the 
same  results." 

"  Sir,  you  are  wiser  than  I  am,"  said  the  Prioress  bowing  ;  "  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  her  going  there,  and  she  actually  had  the  reso- 
lution to  endure  for  eleven  months  a  discipline  which  would  kill  me  in 
three.  From  what  little  I  had  seen  of  the  lady  I  was,  I  frankly  confess, 
utterly  astonished  at  her  perseverance  in  a  course  which  could  only  end 
in  one  of  two  ways,  death  or  withdrawal.  She  wisely  chose  the  latter 
course  before  the  year  was  out,  and  began  her  novitiate  here  under 
certain  concessions  and  indulgences  which  we  are  allowed  to  make 
under  certain  circumstances.  How  much  of  her  trouble  has  been  due 
to  the  very  common  feminine  weakness  of  assuming  a  thing  too  readily, 
and  believing  in  it  too  obstinately,  I  am  not  here  to  say.  That  feult 
(if  it  existed)  has  been  certainly  modified. 

''But  steadily  as  the,  years  went  on  which  she  passed  with  me,  I  saw 
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a  change  in  her  which  grew  greater  every  year :  diligent  as  she  was, 
deeply  beloved  as  she  was,  she  was  not  happy,  and  wmhed  for  the  worid 
again.  I  pressed  her  to  tell  me  her  grief,  but  she  would  not,  confiding 
it  to  the  Bishop ;  since  when,  of  course,  the  matter  has  passed  out  of 
my  hands,  and  into  the  hands  of  my  spiritual  director,  to  whom  I 
always  bow. 

''  I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclosioa *'    But  it  did  not  appear  that 

she  was  quite  certain  of  what  she  was  going  to  say  in  conclusion  :  she 
rooked  on  the  table,  on  the  floor,  under  her  chair,  everywhere  close  by, 
but  at  last  said,,  with  tiiat  beautiful  absence  of  affectation  which  you 
see  highest  in  the  French  lady, 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  I  have  been  saying  to  you  I  had 
written  out  and  learnt  by  heart,  and  I  have  lost  the  paper;" 

"  I  thought  you  spoke  rather  easily,"  reflected  Father  Wilson,  and 
then  said  aloud, 

''  My  dear  madam,  do  not  regret  it''  (a  Frenchman  would  have  been 
desolated  at  the  loss  of  a  document  of  so  much  value,  but  he  was  a 
Scotchman),  "  Ex  abundantii  cordis  loquitur  os.''  ("  Exactly,"  said  the 
Lady  Prioress,  who  did  not  understand  Latin.)  ''  I  would  sooner  you 
said  the  rest  extempore." 

"  There  is  little  more  to  say,  except  that  I  hope  she  will  be  happy 
with  these  two  pious  Cathc^c  ladies,  who  have  moved  so  generously  in 
the  matter,  and  got  you,  all-powerful  in  these  things,  to  procure  her 
re-entrance  into  diewodd,  and  have  now  offered  her  anas)dum.  They, 
I  understand,  live  secluded  from  the  world,  and  pass  their  time  in 
peaceful  meditation." 

A  vision  of  Lady  Alice  Browne,  hot  from  the  garden,  with  her  sleeves 
turned  up  to  her  elbows,  doing  fierce  battle  with  the  fishmonger  at  the 
front  door,  rose  before  Father  Wilson.  He  only  said,  however,  "  They 
were  only  secondarily  instrumental  in  the  matter,  my  dear  madam ;  I 
was  the  prime  mover  \  and  one  of  them  is  not  a  Cadiolic,  but  a  heretic 
of  the  most  confirmed  and  contumacious  type." 

"  I  will  pray  for  her  conversion,"  said  the  Lady  Prioress ;  *'  she  must 
be  a  good  woman." 

The  conversion  of  Lady  Alice  Brown  to  die  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  an  idea  of  such  astounding  improbabiHty  that  Father  Wilson  had 
never  entertained  it  before.  It  was  to  him  one  of  those  numerous  things, 
desirable  in  themselves  no  doubt,  the  fruition  of  which  he  looked  for 
as  possible  in  the  next  world,  but  gave  up  in  this.  Mrs.  Lionel,  also, 
dimly  thought  that  the  Lady  Alice  of  old  times  must  have  changed 
considerably  to  render  such  an  event  in  any  way  likely. 
The  time,  however,  had  come  for  departure,  and  the  Prioress  parted 
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from  Mrs.  Branscombe  with  many  tears  on  both  sides;  the  latter 
thought  that  the  trial  was  over,  but  it  was  only  beginning ;  the  whole 
establishment,  from  the  youngest  pupil  to  the  oldest  nun,  were  waiting 
for  her  on  the  terrace.  There  was  but  one  exception, — Sister  Podagra 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  on  which  the  Prioress  congratulated  herself, 
as  she  would  have  been  sure  to  make  herself  disagreeable. 

When  Mrs.  Branscombe  got  among  them  her  heart  failed  her  at 
seeing  what  love  she  was  leaving,  and  thinking  what  a  dim,  uncertain, 
cold  world  lay  outside  that  warm  pleasant  garden.  Every  one  sur- 
rounded her,  asking  her  to  remember  them,  asking  kisses,  asking  the 
acceptance  of  some  trifling  gift  Maria  Latude  had  given  her  a  great 
bouquet  in  saying  another  farewell,  and  was  standing  like  a  rose 
spangled  with  dewdrops.  Mrs.  Branscombe  moved  towards  the  gate  : 
it  was  all  over  1 

Not  quite ;  there  was  one  thing  more  to  be  got  over.  Sister  Podagra, 
crossest  of  the  Sisters,  dashed  out  of  the  conciergerie^  and  had  her  in  her 
arms  with  vehement  incoherent  ejaculations,  some  of  which  seemed  to 
be  rather  of  a  secular  nature,  and  to  savour  of  the  old  Adam,  such  as 
(I  quote  in  self-defence)  her  saying  that  Marie  Latude  would  not  be 
half  as  pretty  as  she  (Mrs.  Branscombe)  was  at  her  age,  for  Breton 
girls  never  lasted.  But  when  Sister  Podagra  became  coherent,  it  seemed 
that  she  wanted  to  give  her  beloved  one  a  present 

"  It  is  all  I  have  to  spare  in  the  world,  my  love,"  she  said.  "  But 
when  you  get  old  and  grey,  and  perhaps  cross — no,  that  you  will  never 
be — like  I  am,  they  will  put  you  in  mind  of  me  when  you  read  your 
Breviary  with  them,  will  they  not?" 

Here  she  produced  her  present,  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  an  old 
shagreen  case. 

"They  belonged  to  my  mother,  my  child,"  she  continued ;  "they are 
very  good,  all  she  had  was  good,  and  I  have  another  pair.  You  will 
use  them  when  I  shall  have  been  long  in  my  blessed  and  eternal 
peace ;  and  then  you  must  think  of  me,  not  as'  cross  old  Podagra,  but  as 
a  bright  angel  in  Heaven,  with  all  mists  cleared  from  my  eyes  for  ever." 

She  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Branscombe  was  in  the  carriage  with  a  heart 
well-nigh  broken.  The  gate  was  closed,  and  the  horses  went  on. 
After  a  time  she  raised  her  head  ifrom  the  hands  in  which  she  had 
buried  it  Behind  were  the  towirs  of  the  convent  rising  above  the 
trees;  and  before  her  stretched  the^long  white  poplar-bordered  road 
leading — ^whither  ? 

( To  U  continued, ) 


Autographs  and  Autograph- 
Collectors. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Recollections  of  an  Old  Habitu£." 

§IFTV  years  ago  the  now  widely  extended  mania  for  collect- 
ing autographs  of  eminent  personages  was  in  its  infancy; 
and  its  proselytes,  being  few  in  number,  and  consequently 
masters  of  the  situation  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  were 
enabled  to  indulge  their  favourite  hobby  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
cost  Documents  which  in  these  more  enlightened  days  would  have 
excited  the  liveliest  competition,  were  then  transferred  from  the  hands  of 
the  dealer  to  those  of  the  collector  at  a  rate  barely  remunerative.  Sales 
by  auction  were  of  rare  occurrence;  and  so  little  publicity  was  given  to 
them  (in  order  to  avoid  what  was  looked  upon  as  an  unnecessary  expense), 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  mostly  taken  place  en  petit  comiU,  in  the 
presence  of  some  half  a  dozen  amateurs,  between  whom  the  desirable 
lots  of  the  catalogue  were  cheaply  and  fraternally  divided.  By  degrees, 
the  taste  became  more  and  more  general ;  albums,  those  literary  mouse- 
traps, b^an  to  appear  on  every  drawing-room  table ;  letters  formerly 
consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket  were  carefully  stored  up;  and  auto- 
graphs were  recognized  as  an  acknowledged  marketable  commodity. 

During  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  the  number  of  collectors  has 
increased  a  thousand-fold ;  the  handwriting  of  bygone  and  contemporary 
celebrities  is  now  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own ;  and  each  new 
catalt^e  of  Messrs.  Sotheby  or  Puttick  and  Simpson  brings  into  the 
field  a  bevy  of  neophytes  as  eager  for  a  share  in  the  booty  as  any  of 
the  old  stagers.  That  there  is  no  present  symptom  of  falling  oflf  in 
the  demand  for  duly  accredited  signs  manual  is  evident  from  the  extra- 
ordinary prices  attained  by  choice  specimens  ;  and  the  result  of  a  single 
day's  sale  at  Sotheby's  in  1874,  comprising  the  collection  of  a  "  gentle- 
man relinquishing  the  pursuit,"  on  which  occasion  a  letter  of  Goldsmith 
was  adjudged  for  upwards  of  My  guineas,  and  one  of  Mozart  (I  quote 
from  memory)  for  nearly  as  much,  is  a  satisfactorj-  proof  that  those  who 
liad  foresight  or  good  luck  enough  to  lay  hands  on  similar  rarities,  while 
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they  were  to'  be  bidsfc  amadsnlftr  fpn^  kwenBdit  &veij  tolerable 
investment  of  tiieur  axaqr. 

In  the  course  of  nqrlosg  residence  in  Paoia^  I  had  ample  opportunity, 
being  to  a  certain  extent  a  brother  of  the  craft,  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  leading  amateurs  of  that  city  and  their  collections,  and  of 
personally  attending  the  various  sales  which  periodically  occurred 
between  1850  and  1870.  These  are  invariably  held  at  the  Salle 
Silvestre,  a  dingy  building,  named  after  its  founder,  a  bookseller,  in 
the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants,  a  narrow  and  extremely  unsavoury  street 
at  the  back  of  the  Palais  Rc^ral,  connecting  the  Rue  de  la  Banque  with 
the  Rue  Saint  Honor^.  The  Salle,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
Maison  Silvestre,  for  it  contains  more  sailes  than  one,  is  specially 
devoted  to  the  dispersion  of  literary  wares;  the  two  principal  rooms 
being  exclusively  set  s^)art  fco*.  books ;  and  the  third,  a  supplementary 
apartment  in  the  courtyard,  for  autographa;  the  sales  usually  commence 
at  seven  p.m.,  the  different  lots  having  been  previously  left  on  view 
ficun  two  to.  fiour.  m  the  afternoon.  There  I  have  seen  successivdl7 
brought  under  the  hammer  the  cdebrated  collections  of  the  Baron  de 
Tndmont,  Pix^r^court,  De  Chassiixm,  Capelle,  Foss^  d^Arcosse,  Lab^ 
doybre,  Villenave,  Lajarriette,  and  many  other  well-known  curieux;  and 
it  would  be  no  uninteresting  task  to  compare  the  prices  then  realized  with 
those  attained  by  the  same  letters  on  their  subsequent  reappearance  in  die 
auction  room.  A  few  instances  may  be  mentioned,  to  show  die  giadoai 
rise  in  value  of  certain  documenta»  which  have  been  more  dian  once 
entrusted  to  the  persuasive  doquence  of  the  cammissairg-priseur.  Were 
the  majority  of  them  again  subjected  to  public  competition,  the  aug- 
mentation would  be  fai  more  considerable. 

A  long  and  highly  interesting  epistie  of  the  poet  Thomson  to  his 
friend  Mallet,  whicb  had  been,  sold  in  i860  for  two  pounds,  was 
secured  three  )rears  later  by  Mr.  HoUoway  for  four  pounds  twelve 
shillings ;  and,  according  to  the  present  scale  of  prices,  would  be  worth 
at  least  twenty  guineas;  and  a  confidential  letter  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to 
Mr&  Inchbald,  originally  pu]:chased  from  Tayleure,  the  dealer  in 
Adelaide  Street,  for  half  a  guinea,  and  knocked  down  some  fifteen  years 
ago  to  a  Parisian  amateur  for  a  few  francs,  was  finally  disposed  of  in 
1865  for  seven  pounds.  At  M.  Norblin's  sale  of  musical  autographs 
in  18539  two  precious  relics — an  original  manuscript  of  Beethoven » 
written  half  in  ink,  half  in  pencil,  and  a  scena  of  twenty-four  pages^ 
entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mozart — averaged  only  ten  firancs  each  ; 
and  on  bdng  resold  in:  1857  and  1861,  were  respectively  adjudged, 
the  first  for  foarty-one  and  tiie  second  for  eighty  fi:ancs.  When  Mr. 
BeLnrard  Bay's  impcotant  collection  was  dispersed  at  Christie's  some* 
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vhere  about  1S55,  a  remarkable  lett^  of  Lesage^  the  author  of ''  Gil 
Bla%"  was  bought  bj  commissioa  from  Paris  for  the  snmll  sum  of  five 
pounds,  and  shortly  after  became  the  property  of  M.  Chambry,  for 
twenty-two  pounds;  and  a  still  greats  rarity,  a  genuine  and  badly  ^elt 
letter  of  George  Frederick  Handel,  which  in  1855  attained  with  cfif- 
ficulty  fif^  £ran€s;»  was  knocked  down  in  1864,  after  a  spirited  compe- 
tition, for  two  hundred. 

M.  Paiisott's  sale»  which,  ccmtiary  ta  the  usual  custom,  took  place  in 
Ms  private  ^artments  in  the  ^auhouig  Saint-Germain,  deserves  mention 
as  containing  the  very  scarce  autograph  of  Fieire  Comeille ;  indeed, 
with  the  ezceptioa  of  one  or  two  signatures  in  the  surchives  of  the 
Rouen  libraiy,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  another  specimen  of 
the  poet's  handwriting.  This  coveted  treasure,  a  short  letter,  partly  in 
verse,  partly  in  prose,  a  £3u:simile  of  which  had  been  already  given  in  the 
collection  Delpech,  was  purchased  by  M.  Chambry  for  one  thousand  and 
ten  ftancs,  the  highest  price  ever  reached,  to  my  knowledge,  in  a  Parisian 
sale-room.  Equally  curious^  and  imquestionably  unique,  was  a  docu- 
ment sold  about  the  same  period  at  the  Maison  Silvesto-e, — namely,  the 
original  address  to  the  French  people  f(»md  on  the  person  of  Charlotte 
Corday  after  her  committal  to  the  Abbaye,  and  entirely  written  by 
herself;  this  most  interesting  record  was  adjudged  to  a  bookseller  on 
commission  for  the  inadequate  sum  of  six  hundred  francs  {£,2^. 

I  regret  that  my  protracted  absence  from  England  prevents  me  from 
appreciating  as  they  deserve  the  collections  of  our  own  amateurs.  Such 
**autographophileSy"  however,  z&  Messrs.  Upcott,  Dawson  Turner,  Cole 
(the  •*  giant  collector"),  Belward  Ray,  and  their  no  less  distinguished 
successors,  are  by  no  means  imknown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ; 
and  many  admirable  specimens  selected  from  their  different  catalogues, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  their  German  fellow-labourers,  Messrs.  Ehren- 
werth.  Von  Huttner,  and  Falkenstein,  still  figure  among  the  choicest 
treasures  of  their  Parisian  colleagues.  Of  the  latter  I  can  speak  nOiore 
at  my  ease ;  and  may  indulge  in  a  brief  retrospectory  glance  at  the 
interval  between  1845  and  1870,  a  pleasant  period  of  my  life,  including 
the  commencement  ajud  close  of  my  eiqperiences  as  an  autograph 
collector. 

When  I  enrolled  myself  among  the  "chifibnniers  d'esprit,"  as  they 
have  been  somewhat  slightingly  called  by  M.  Hippdyte  Lucas,  the  ac» 
knowledged  leader  of  our  little  band  was,  and  still  is,  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches,  long  attached  to  the  French  court  in  the  capacity  of  "  intro- 
'*  ducteur  des  ambassadeurs."  The  collection  amassed  by  him  during 
his  persevering  researches  is,  both  as  reg^uxls  quantity  and  quality, 
the  most  coookiBiabk  ever  gathered  together  by  a  private  individiml ; 
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in  fact,  it  would  be  easier  to  specify  what  he  has  not  than  what  he  has. 
Where  others  are  contented  with  a  single  letter,  he  can  show  entire 
volumes,  each   devoted  to    some  particular   celebrity;    La  Fontaine, 
Boileau,  Racine,  and  Marie  Antoinette  are  represented,  not  by  units, 
but  by  hundreds,  all   equally  irreproachable  in  point  of  interest  and 
preservation.     Some  years  ago,  he  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
forming  an  unique  copy  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables  by  means  of  original 
drawings,  the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  artists  of  every  country 
to  which  a  French  ambassador  or  charge  d'affaires  was  accredited ;  and 
a  certain  portion — I  believe  the  first  six  books — ^being  eventually  com- 
pleted, the  volume  was  presented  by  him  to  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans. 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  truly  cosmopolitan  work, 
but  have  been  assured  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  illustrations  were 
among  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  art  ever  witnessed. 

A  collection  less  voluminous,  but  scarcely  inferior  in  importance,  to 
the  one  just  mentioned,  is  that  of  M.  Chambry,  specially  undertaken  by 
its  owner  with  a  view  of  autographically  illustrating  the  **Isographie" 
published  by  Delpech;  the  original  document  being  in  many  cases 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  facsimile.  In  addition  to  these  precious 
historical  and  literary  volumes,  M.  Chambry  possesses  the  only  known 
autograph  (except  signatures)  of  Moli^re,  consisting  of  two  lines  in  his 
handwriting  at  the  close  of  a  project  for  the  erection  of  a  theatre ;  the 
letter  of  Lesage  already  alluded  to ;  and  a  perfect  museum  of  interesting 
artistic  memorials,  including  an  authentic  drawing  by  Raphael. 

The  collection  of  M.  Boutron-Charlard,  rich  in  rarities  of  every  de- 
scription, has  been  formed  with  great  taste,  liberality,  and  discernment ; 
its  contents  present  an  ensembk  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  the 
most  fastidious  connoisseur.  Other  eminent  and  enthusiastic  propaga- 
tors of  this  popular  taste  are  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Dubrunfaut,  Gautier  la 
Chapelle,  and  Rathery ;  and  to  these  I  may  add  the  name  of  M.  Georges 
de  Salverte,  who  has  courageously  essayed  the  difficult  task  of  collecting 
the  signatures  of  every  member  of  the  French  Academy  since  its 
foundation. 

More  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  forged  letters  into 
circulation ;  and  some  ten  years  ago  a  daring  example  of  this  species 
of  fraud  became  the  subject  of  a  protracted  controversy  at  the  French 
Institut.  One  of  the  associates  of  that  learned  body,  M.  Chasles, 
having  been  induced  to  purchase  an  immense  mass  of  letters  and 
documents,  purporting  to  be  originals,  communicated  his  supposed 
discoveries  to  his  fellow-members ;  and  doubts  having  been  raised  as 
to  their  genuineness,  a  correspondence  with  the  librarians  of  Rome  and 
other  cities  ensued.    After  certain  of  M.  Chasles*s  acquisitions,  notably 
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Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  had  been  carefully  compared  with  the  specimens 
of  their  handwriting  existing  in  various  public  depots,  the  former  were 
pronounced  to  be  absolute  forgeries,  and  their  fabricator,  who  had 
succeeded  in  impoverishing  his  credulous  dupe  to  the  extent  of  sixty 
thousand  francs  (;^2,4oo),  was  condemned  to  two  years*  imprisonment; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  the  sums  received  having  been  previously 
lodged  by  him  in  a  place  of  security  only  known  to  himself,  he  was 
doubtless  enabled  to  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Had  he  been  less  ambitious  in  his  designs  on  his  victim's  purse,  and 
confined  his  epistolary  ingenuity  within  possible  bounds,  he  might  have 
continued  his  little  game  immolested,  and  nobody — certainly  not  M. 
Chasles— would  have  been  an  iota  the  wiser;  but  venturing  as  he  did 
on  the  monstrous  imposture  of  concocting  lovej  letters  from  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  and  an  equally  tender  correspondence  between  Abelard 
and  H^oise,  with,  by  way  of  variety,  documents  supposed  to  emanate 
from  Julius  Caesar,  and  even  (unless  he  has  been  grievously  belied) 
Judas  Iscariot,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  rather  overshot  his  mark,  and 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  mortal  endowed  with  the  slightest  modicum 
of  common  sense  could  have  not  merely  invested  his  money  in  the 
worthless  trash,  but  exposed  himself  to  universal  ridicule  by  stubbornly 
upholding  its  authenticity. 

About  the  same  period  occurred  another  instance  of  forged  autographs, 
which  gave  rise  to  an  almost  interminable  international  controversy. 
The  Count  d'Hunolstein,  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  having  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of  letters  bearing 
the  signature  of  that  unfortunate  Queen,  and  wishing  to  give  the  literary 
world  the  benefit  of  his  acquisition,  entrusted  them  to  a  bookseller  for 
publication.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  which  created 
great  excitement  in  Paris,  and  speedily  attained  a  second  edition,  Herr 
von  Sybel,  of  Bonn,  and  the  Chevalier  Alfred  von  Ameth,  director  of 
the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna,  communicated  to  the  German  news- 
papers their  suspicions  that  the  majority  of  the  letters  were  spurious; 
and  on  being  permitted  to  examine  the  originals,  declared  them,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  be  modern  fabrications.  M.  d'Hunolstein,  on  his 
side,  warmly  asserted  that  they  were  genuine,  and  this  "  very  pretty 
"quarrel"  lasted  until  the  public,  and  probably  the  belligerents  them- 
selves, were  heartily  sick  of  the  matter;  the  Teuton  savants  stoudy 
maintaining  their  opinion,  and  their  adversary,  to  show  that  his  conviction 
remained  imshaken,  bringing  out  a  third  edition  of  the  work,  the  sale 
of  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  against  it,  fully  equalled 
that  of  its  predecessors. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  obtaining  a  valuable  collection  of  contemporary 
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:anitogni|>hs  Kt  a  most  nodcnttc  tate  "was  adapted  abotft  i^53f  ^y  an  inffi- 
Tidual  irho  caillod  himsdf  by  tonts  Soriono  and  Ludovic  Picard,  and 
ahemately  personated  a  poor  muiiciaa  petitioning  for  leave  to  dedicate 
his  compositions  to  some  more  fortunate  broker  of  die  art,  and  a  man 
of  letters,  driven  to  d«pair  by  repeated  failures,  and  sorely  tempted  to 
put  an  end  to  his  miseries  by  suicide.    Finding  this  latter  aUas  by  fax 
the  more  profitable  of  the  two,  he  gradually  abandoned  the  other,  and 
devoted  his  pen  exclusively  to  the  composition  of  a  series  of  heart- 
rending appeals  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  authors  of  the  day, 
-n^ierein,  after  depicting  his  misfortunes  in  a  manner  likely  to  excite 
their  sympathy,  and  invariably  concluding  with  a  touching  allusion  to 
the  doubts  and  hesitations  which  still  delayed  the   execution  of  his 
project,  he  as  a  last  resource  implored  their  counsel.    The  result  of 
these  confidential  disclosures  was  the  receipt  by  the  soi-disant  Ludovic 
Picard  of  a  vast  number  of  letters,  in  many  cases  masterpieces  of 
profound  and  eloquent  reasoning,  which  were  forthwith    consigned 
(probably  imread)  to  a  well-known  autograph  dealer  of  the  Faubomg 
Saint-Germain,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  as  speedily  dissipated  at  the 
counter  of  a  marchand  de  inn.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
admirable  correspondence,  instead  of  being  dispersed  piecemeal  among 
twenty  or  thirty  different  collections,  has  not  been  preserved  intact ;  it 
would  have  been  curious  and  deeply  interesting  to  compare  the  anti- 
*  suicidal  arguments  of  such  writers  and  thinkers  as  B^ranger,  Lacordaire, 
Lamennais,  Henri  Conscience,  Madame  de  Girardin,  George  Sand, 
Dumas,  Eugene   Sue,  Proudhon,  Jules  Janin,  and  our  own  Charles 
Dickens.    The  following  extract  fiom  the  letter  of  the  great  humorist, 
dated  from  Boulogne  in  1854,  and  copied  verbatim  firom  an  autograph 
catalogue  of  1863,  will  give  an  idea  of  its  peculiar  style ;  although  as  a 
French  composition  it   can  hardly  be  called  strictiy  academical,   it 
is  written — like   everything  by  its  author — in   earnest,   and   had  its 
owner   thought  fit  to  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Forster,  would    have 
been  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  that  gentleman's  excellent 
biography.     **Voici  encore  de  bons  remfedes  contre  yotre  affliction  I 
**  surtout,  on  doit  se  souvenir  constamment  de  la  bont^  du  grand  Dieu, 
"  des  beaut^,  de  la  nature,  et  des  si  touchantes  felicit^s  et  mish-es  de 
**  ses  pauvres  voisins  dans  cette  vie  de  vicissitudes.    Voici  encore  une 
"  manibre  de  s'elcver  le  coeur  et  Tame,  depuis  les  tenfebres  de  la  terre 
"  jusqu^k  la  clart^  du  ciel !  .  .  .  Courage,  courage  !     C'est  le  voyageur, 
^*  faible  qui  succombe  et  qui  meurt.   C'est  le  brave  homme  qui  persevfere, 
*<  et  qui  poursuit  son  voyage  jusqu'a  la  fin.    Votre  cas  a  ^t^  le  cas 
**  d'une  immense  foule  d'hommes ;  dont  les  coeurs  courageux  ont  cte 
^«  victorieux,  triomphants,  heureux ! " 
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Tlus  audAciocis  inpostorey  After  aevcud  •  wmiAs  tlf  uuiuldTuplcd 
success,  was  at  length  detected  by  the  merest  chanee ;  M,  Jules  Sondean, 
the  novelist  and  academician,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  favoured  wilih 
a  pathetic  epistle,  having  an  imconquerable  aversion  to  letter-writing, 
bethought  himself  of  paying  a  visit  in  person  to  the  unfortunate  young 
man,  with  the  charitable  intention  of  consoling  and  succouring  him  to 
the  best  of  his  power.  On  his  arrival  at  Grendle,  from  vrhich  suburb 
the  despairing  cinrulars  were  dated,  he;  discorvered — not  without  trouble 
and  mai^  fruitless  inquiries — ^the  abode  of  his  correspondent ;  and  a  few 
miimtes  later,  thanks  to  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  portress,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  the  individual  himself  carousing  at  a  neigh- 
bouring cabaret^  in  the  midst  of  a  select  society  of  intimates,  and  doubtless 
seeking  inspiration  for  his  future  literary  labours  in  unlimited  potations 
oi  part  bleu.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  M.  Sandeau  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  the  result  of  his  expedition  to  his  friend  Janin ;  and  a 
fatilieton  in  the  following  Monday's  Journal  des  Debats^  disclosing  the 
whole  scheme  and  pitilessly  showing  up  its  inventor,  put  a  final  stop  to 
the  epistolary  propensities  of  M.  Ludovic  Picard. 

The  classification  of  autographs  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
particular  fancy  of  the  collector,  but  the  arrangement  generally  preferred 
as  being  the  simplest  and  most  rational  is  by  alphabetical  order.  They 
should  be  loosely  inserted  in  sheets  of  thickish  paper  {chemises  is  the 
French  term),  on  th^outside  of  which  a  slKHt  biographical  notice  of  the 
personage  is  usually  inscribed ;  the  addition  of  as  faithfiil  a  portrait  as 
can  be  procured  completes  the  dossier.  Some  amateurs  fiame  their 
autographs  as  they  would  engravings ;  but  this  is  only  practicable  when 
the  letter  or  document  consists  of  a  single  page,  and  even  then  the 
constant  exposure  to  the  light  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  writing. 

If  bound  up  in  volumes,  they  should  be  simply  gummed  or  pasted 
at  the  edge  as  lightly  as  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  removal  in 
the  event  of  the  acquisition  of  a  more  desirable  specimen ;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  except  in  the  case  of  ilhisttation,  they  had  better  not  be 
attached  at  all.  With  regard  to  this  latter  speciality,  it  should  be  borne 
m  mind  that  the  letters  should,  unless  prefixed  to  the  complete  works 
of  an  author,  have  some  direct  reference  to  the  text,  or  at  least  inci- 
dentally allude  to  the  particular  volume  they  profess  to  illustrate. 
There  exists,  for  instance,  a  copy  of  "Paul  et  Virginie"  and  "La 
"  Chaumi^e  Indienne,"  to  which  is  annexed  an  original  letter  of  Ber- 
din  de  Saint  Pierre,  mentioning  both  these  stories,  and  another 
of  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  sold  in  1869  for  nearly  five  hundred 
francs,  containing  a  long  and  interesting  epistle  addressed  by  Beau- 
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marchais  to  the  actor  PreviUe,  entirely  relative  to  that  celebrated 
comedy.  Such  illustrations — as  appropriate  as  they  are  unique — 
are,  it  is  true,  not  easily  met  with;  but  autographs  wholly  foreign 
to  the  subject  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  joined  can  only  be 
considered  as  specimens  of  handwriting,  and  are  as  much  out  of 
place  as  would  be  the  portrait  of  Kean  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach  facing  a 
description  of  his  acting  in  Othello. 

And  apropos  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  recording,  ^  a 
wind-up  to  the  present  paper,  a  scene  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness 
the  other  day  in  the  shop  of  a  London  printseller.  As  I  entered,  I 
found  a  young  man,  whom  I  recognised  as  the  assistant  of  one  of  the 
wholesale  illustrators  for  the  American  market,  in  conversation  with  the 
dealer. 

*'  I  want  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,*'  said  the  former. 

**  Which  Duke  of  Buckingham  ?  "  was  the  natural  rejoinder. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  much  matter,  provided  if  s  an  old  one." 

Whereupon  the  printseller,  selecting  from  his  folios  the  favourite  of 
Charles  the  First,  assassinated  by  Felton,  of  which  he  happened  to 
have  plenty  in  stock,  handed  over  the  engraving,  which  the  other 
carelessly  rolled  up,  and  left  the  shop. 

I  subsequently  discovered  that  the  portrait  required  was  intended 
as  an  ornament  to  Pepys'  Diary,  and  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
the  American  purchaser  would  digest  with  equal  philosophy  the  substi- 
tution of  the  father  for  the  son. 

**  Et  voila  comment  on  Ulustre  Hiistoire." 
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C  AVOUR. 

{First  Article.) 
By  EDWARD  SPENDER. 

^T  has  been  announced  very  recently  that  one  of  the  most 
famous  names  in  contemporary  history  has  become  ex- 
tinct by  the  death  of  its  last  bearer.  Through  the  de- 
mise of  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Italy*s  greatest  statesman 
the  family  of  Cavour  has  ceased  to  exist  Of  that  statesman's  life  and 
work  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  give  some  account 

The  great  fire  of  Revolution  which  spread  through  Europe  in  1848 
had  its  origin  in  Italy.     In  the  volcanic  island  of  Sicily,  that  eruption 
broke  out  which  was  destined  to  produce  far  more  memorable  and  last- 
ing effects  than  any  catastrophe  wrought  by  Mount  Etna.     In  a  few 
months  more  than  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  swept 
from  the  throne,  and  at  one  time  the  British  crown  itself  seemed  in 
danger.    We  in  England  can  now  scarcely  realise  to  ourselves  the  fact 
that  less  than  a  generation  ago  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  that 
the  populace  and  the  military  came  into  open  collision  in  the  second 
dty  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  found  it  necessary  to 
fortify  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  plant  cannon  in  the  streets  leading 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament     To  us  there  seemed  exaggeration  merely, 
and  not  a  preposterous  absurdity,  in  the  announcement  of  the  French 
papers  that  Queen  Victoria  had  fled  from  London  and  taken  refuge  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.    The  danger  proved  to  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
In  six  months  it  had^passed,  and  left  England's  Sovereign  more  secure 
than  ever.     But  in  Italy  the  convulsions,  repressed  for  a  time,  were  des- 
tined to  burst  forth  again  with  greater,  and  this  time  irresistible  fury. 
The  outbreak,  which  began  at  Palermo  on  January  12,  1848,  while  it 
upset  the  old  reigning  house  of  France,  and  deposed  an  Austrian 
Emperor,  seemed  to  have  brought  Italy  only  into  more  humiliating  sub- 
jection to]Jthe  despotisms,  small  and  great,  under  which  she  had  so  long 
groaned.    The  King  of  Naples  had  given  his  people  a  constitution, 
and  had  no  sooner  sworn  to  observe  it  than  he  perjured  himself.    The 
Pope,  who  at  one  time  was  fondly  hoped  to  be  the  inaugurator  of  a 
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better  state  of  things,  soon  showed  that  his  Liberalism  had  been  ex- 
torted by  fear,  and  that  it  would  not  survive  his  alarms.  The  disastrous 
battle  of  Novara  left  Lombardy,  Venice^  and  Parma  more  than  ever  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Austrians.  The  short-lived  republic  of  Tuscany  was 
terminated  by  the  same  baleful  influence,  and  the  Grand  Duke  was 
restored  to  his  unwilling  subjects  by  the  help  of  Austrian  bayonets. 
The  tree  of  liberty,  first  planted  in  Italy,  seemed  to  have  perished  there, 
while  its  branches  had  taken  root  in  those  other  countries  to  which  they 
had  been  transplanted.  But  the  tree  was  not  dead ;  it  began  to  bud 
again  ten  years  later,  and  five  years  ago  attained  to  full  fruition. 

History  has  been  called  the  biography  of  great  men.  Italian  history 
for  twenty  years  was  the  biography  of  Cavour  and  of  Garibaldi.  These 
two  men,  so  different  in  birth,  constitution,  education,  and  character, 
worked  together  for  the  same  glorious  end ;  the  one  cool,  clear-headed, 
calculating,  and  content  to  bide  his  time ;  the  other  brave,  bold,  impa- 
tient, and  rash.  Cavour  was  the  son  of  a  peer ;  Garibaldi  was  the  son 
of  a  fisherman.  Cavour  was  brought  up  at  court,  and  destined  for  the 
army,  which  he  soon  learned  to  hate ;  Garibaldi,  brought  up  at  sea,  was 
a  natural-born  soldier.  Cavour,  in  early  life,  was  averse  to  extremes, 
and  estranged  hotheaded  partisans  of  both  sides  by  his  persevering 
attachment  to  "the  golden  mean."  Garibaldi,  in  youth,  was  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Mazzini,  and  the  advocate  of  republicanism.  Cavour 
wielded  the  pen.  Garibaldi  the  sword.  Neither  loved  his  weapon. 
Cavour  loved  not  writing  for  its  own  sake,  and  Garibaldi  was  as  little 
fond  of  fighting.  Cavour  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  doing 
nothing  particular,  nothing  that  is  worth  recording  in  history.  Gari- 
baldi's whole  life  was,  until  the  work  of  Italian  unity  was  completed,  **  a 
"  battle  and  a  march."  While  Cavour  was  travelling  from  one  court  of 
Europe  to  another,  Garibaldi  was  compelled  to  flee  from  mountain  to 
mountain  aflier  his  vain  attempt  to  excite  a  revolution  in  Austrian  Italy. 
Had  Cavour  died  twenty-five  years  ago,  his  name  would  scarcely  have 
found  a  place  in  any  biographical  dictionary ;  while,  had  Garibaldi  been 
overtaken  by  death,  he  would,  though  three  years  the  junior  of  Cavour, 
have  left  a  tale  of  such  stirring  adventures,  such  imminent  perils,  such 
heroic  deeds,  as  few  men  in  these  prosaic  days  have  the  opportunity  of 
encountering  and  achieving.  The  grave  holds  one,  a  prison  lately  held 
the  other.  Each  has  done  a  noble  work,  far  nobler,  far  greater,  than 
either  could  have  anticipated.  Cavour  sought  to  drive  the  Austrians  out 
of  Lombardy ;  and  when  he  died,  the  little  kingdom  of  Piedmont  had 
grown  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  What  Garibaldi  has  done  we  need 
not  tell. 

It  is  of  the  statesman  we  would  speak  now.    The  life  of  Cavour  has 
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not  jet  been  written.  We  have  nothing  more  than  memoirs  and  re- 
miniscences. Years  probably  will  pass  before  any  one  fit  for  the  task 
will  adequately  describe  the  unwearied  patience,  the  steady  perseverance, 
the  immense  ability  which  Cavour  brought  to  his  great  w<H:k  of  making 
Italy  a  nation.  It  is  not  often  that  the  latter  porticm  of  a  man's  life  and 
the  former  portion  are  so  entirely  dissimilar  as  they  were  in  the  case  of 
Cavour.  Those  whose  favourite  doctrine  is  that  the  child  is  father  of 
the  man,  will  find  nothing  in  the  first  half  of  Cavour*s  career  to  inti- 
mate what  the  second  half  would  be.  No  one  who  met  the  young 
nobleman  at  any  of  the  foreign  courts  which  he  visited  about  the  time 
that  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  would  have  prophesied,  or  even 
believed,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  his  death  would  be  considered 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  have  befallen  not  only  Italy,  but  Europe* 
We  have  drawn  a  contrast  between  Cavour  and  Garibaldi ;  we  might 
draw  one  still  more  striking  between  Cavour  and  Pitt.  At  twenty-four 
the  Englishman  was  Prime  Minister  of  England;  at  twenty-four  the 
Italian  was  a  youth  completing  his  education  by  foreign  travel  At  that 
age  Pitt  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  even  though  it  included  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  At 
that  age  Cavour  was  unknown  to  public  fame,  and  never  at  zxij 
time  attained  a  reputation  for  eloquence.  In  two  respects  the  men 
were  alike.  Bo&  had  the  warm  support  and  esteem  of  the  sovereigns^ 
whom  they  respectively  served ;  and  neither  peraaitted  himself  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  that  domestic  tie  which  above  all  others  softens  the 
heart  without  enfeebling  the  will.  In  one  respect  the  careers  of  these 
two  great  men  were  widely  and  painfully  difierent.  Cavour's  death-bed 
was  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  of  glory,  Pitt's  by  a  cloud  of  terrible 
calamity.  Cavour  could  look  upon  his  work,  if  not  finished,  and  though 
still  causing  him  sore  anxiety,  as  at  least  well  advanced  ;  Pitt  sank 
beneath  the  bitter  stroke  of  a  disastrous  defeat.  Cavour  left  his  country 
in  the  first  flush  of  a  glorious  conquest,  in  which  the  conquered  fought  for 
the  conquerors ;  Pitt  left  his  country  stunned  at  the  news  of  a  shameful 
surrender,  in  which  the  European  coalition  against  the  enemy  of  Europe 
was  shattered  to  pieces.  The  bloodless  capture  of  Naples  was  almost 
the  last  event  of  Cavour's  life ;  the  bloody  rout  of  Austerlitz  was  the 
news  which  broke  the  heart  of  Pitt.  Cavour  dying,  saw  the  dream  of 
his  life  fulfilled — Italy  united  and  glorious ;  Pitt  dying,  saw  the  great 
alliance  against  Napoleon  fi-ustrated,  his  once  great  fame  departed,  his 
past  achievements  well-nigh  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  news  of  that 
ova^helming  fiulure.  Cavour's  dying  words,  **A  Free  Church  in  a 
"Free  State,"  showed  that  he  believed  the  reign  of  violence  over ;  Pitt's 
dying  ocdamation,  "  Oh,  my  country,  in  what  a  state  do  I  leave  thee  I  ' 
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revealed  the  agony  of  his  disappointment,  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
fears. 

Camillo  Benso,  Count  of  Cavour,  was  bom  July  14,  18 10.      His 
birthplace  was  Turin,  the  city  whose  people,  half  a  century  later,  would 
be  all  gathered  together  around  one  doorway  praying,  weeping,  sobbing, 
and  in  despair.     It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  Cavour  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  that  his  father  was  a  small  tradesman  in  Nice.    The 
Bensi — ^for  Benso  was  the  real  name  of  the  Cavour  fiEunily — were  among 
the  oldest  noble  families  in  Italy.    They  could  trace  their  origin  almost 
as  far  back  as  the  most  ancient  of  our  English  aristocracy.    So  long 
ago  as  1 1 50,  Hubert  Benso  bore  a  title  of  nobility,  and  was  lord  of  the 
seat  of  the  Cavours.     During  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  GhibeUines, 
the  Bensi  sided  with  the  Imperialists.     A  Goffredo  Benso  defended 
the  fortress  of  Turin  against  Louis  XIII.  of  France.     In  the  eighteendi 
century  Michele  Benso,  knight  of  the  order  of  Annonciada,  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Marquis,  taking  his  new  title  from  the  litde  village  ot 
Cavour,  situated  in  the  province  of  Pignerolo.     During  the  time  that 
the  first  Napoleon  ruled  in  Italy,  the  Marquis  Cavour,  father  of  the 
great  statesman,  was  grand  chamberlain  to  the  governor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  under  which  tide  Napoleon  had  annexed 
Piedmont  to  the  French  empire.    The  whole  of  the  Cavour  family  of 
that  day  were,  says  Mr.  Dicey,  in  his  brief  Life  of  Cavour,  closely 
allied  with  the  Bonapartes.     Camillo  Cavour,  the  second  and  last  son 
of  his  father,  was  ushered  into  the  world  beneath  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  Napoleons.     He  took  his  Christian  name  from  the  French 
governor.     Napoleon's  sister,  the  governor's  wife,  Pauline  Borghese, 
whose  exquisite  beauty  moved  Cavour  from  his  composure,  held  the 
infant  at  the  font.    Strange  it  is  that  this  child,  whose  father  was  die 
servant  of  a  Napoleon,  should  restore  to  another  Napoleon  a  portion  of 
the  Italian  territory  which  his  ancestor  had  gained  and  lost.    Strange, 
too,  that  the  infant  whom  the  aunt  held  in  her  arms  should  be  at  once 
the  colleague  and  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  nephew.     Half  a  century 
after  Camillo's  birth,  another  Napoleon,  as  Emperor  of  France,  kept 
sending  hour  by  hour  from  Paris,  to  learn  ridings  of  the  great  Italian 
statesman,  who  lay  dying  in  the  old  house  where  he  was  bom,  and 
where  he  had  first  been  presented  to  the  world  in  the  arms  of  Pauline, 
the  sister  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

Cavour,  the  child,  received  such  good  education  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Piedmontese  fathers  to  procure  half  a  century  ago.  His  tutor 
was  a  Savoyard  priest,  the  Abbd  Frezet,  who  died  about  the  same  time 
as  his  pupil.  At  an  early  age  Cavom:  was  sent  to  the  military  academy 
at  Turin.    In  his  childhood  he  displayed  none  of  that  unhealthy  pre- 
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cocity  and  bookishness  which  betoken  dull  manhood  or  early  death. 
On  the  contrary,  Madame  de  Cavour,  speaking  of  Camillo,  then  three 
years  old,  describes  him  as  "a  good  romping  boy,  stout,  obstreperous, 
"  and  always  ready  for  play.  Gustave  likes  study,  Camille  has  a  horror 
"of  it  Tell  me,"  she  adds  in  her  letter  to  her  friend,  **if  you  have  had 
"much  trouble  to  teach  your  boys  to  read :  as  for  poor  Camille,  he  can 
"make  nothing  of  it;  his  sighs  are  perfectly  heartrending;  and  I  cannot 
"but  admire  Addle,  who  has  the  courage  to  encounter  these  sighs  and 
"  make  him  repeat  3,  a,  ba.  As  for  me,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  distribu- 
"  tion  of  the  orders  of  merit ;  so,  you  see,  I  take  care  of  myself."  Camillo, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  got  but  few  of  these  orders:  "  My  big  Camille,"  as 
his  mother  calls  him,  was  decidedly  one  of  the  muscular  school  of  children ; 
and  thus  he  grew  up  in  health  and  strength  against  the  day  when  he 
would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  task  that  at  length  proved  too  heavy 
even  for  him.  The  first  years  of  infancy  over,  the  boy  began  to  exhibit 
some  of  that  ability  and  that  disposition  which  we^e  to  mark  the  man. 
At  school,  knowledge  seemed  to  come  to  him  by  instinct,  and  his  school- 
mates describe  him  as  "good-humoured,  popular  enough,  and  bon 
^^  enfant y*  but  he  never  played,  and  never  seemed  to  work.  He  was* 
always  reading — not  works  of  fiction,  but  papers,  political  treatises,  and 
histories.  He  paid  no  particular  attention  to  his  lessons,  and  troubled 
himself  very  little  about  them ;  but  when  the  examinations  came  round 
he  grasped  all  he  was  required  to  know  without  an  efifort,  and  surpassed 
his  competitors  easily.  His  strong  point  was  mathematics^  and  he 
studied  this  branch  of  learning  at  the  military  college  under  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Plana.  He  acquitted  himself  with  such  credit  at  the 
examinations  that  he  obtained  his  commission  as  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
Engineers  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  four  years  before  the  usual  time. 
Ten  years  before  this  he  had  given  one  of  those  tokens  of  energy  and 
determination  which  at  the  time  highly  amused  his  friends,  but  which 
afterwards  was  estimated  at  its  true  value  as  an  index  of  character.  In 
the  year  18 16  he  was  taken  on  a  visit  to  some  friend  near  Geneva.  On 
his  arrival  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  stated  to  his  host, 
the  grandfather  of  M.  de  la  Rive  (who  has  written  a  longer  biography  of 
him  than  Mr.  Dicey)  that  the  postmaster  at  Geneva  had  given  them 
such  execrable  horses  that  he  ought  to  be  dismissed.  The  little  boy  in 
his  red  coat,  and  with  face  flushed  with  indignation,  repeated  again  and 
agam,  "I  insist  upon  his  being  dismissed."  ''  But,**  said  the  master  of 
the  house, ''  I  cannot  dismiss  the  postmaster — the  first  syndic  alone  has 
"the  power.*'  "  Then  I  must  have  an  audience  of  the  syndic,**  was  the 
resolute  reply.  "You  shall  have  it  to-morrow,"  answered  the  host, 
infinitely  amused.    So  the  nex,t  day  Camillo  took  a  note  from  his  host 
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in  which  die  bearer  was  introduced  to  the  syndic,  M.  Schmidtmeyer,  and 
described  as  ''a  very  amusing  little  man."  The  said  little  man  having 
entered  Ae  presence  of  the  functionary,  made  three  profound  bows, 
preferred  his  complaint,  and  demanded  redress.  M.  Schmidtmeyer 
probably  knew  the  postmaster  as  an  old  offender,  for  he  did  not  wait  to 
hear  his  defence,  but  granted  the  boy-accuser's  request  zX,  once ;  and 
Master  Camillo  returned  in  high  spirits  to  his  friends,  exclaiming, 
"  Well,  he  will  be  dismissed."  He  soon  showed  his  love  of  inde- 
pendence as  well  as  of  justice.  Being  the  son  of  a  noble  family  he  was 
sent  to  court  as  a  page  when  ten  years  old.  This  was  considered  a 
great  honour^  and  as  it  afforded  a  variety  to  the  monotony  of  school  life, 
was  much  sought  after.  Camillo  soon  found  the  honour  very  burden- 
some, and  the  etiquette  of  a  court  intolerable;  and  his  restiveness 
speedily  obtained  for  him  relief  from  honours  which  he  did  not  value, 
and  restraints  which  he  could  not  bear. 

His  entrance  into  the  army  under  peculiarly  flattering  circumstances 
seemed  to  offer  a  more  satis&ctory  career.  He  served  in  several 
garrisons,  Ventimiglia,  Lesseillon,  and  Genoa.  At  the  latter  place  he 
was  truly  happy.  The  society  of  this  city  was  fiee  from  the  stif&iess  of 
the  capital :  there  were,  moreover,  an  activity  and  an  energy  in  Genoa 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  Turin.  But  he  had  not  long  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  the  crescent  city  when  he  made  some  very  imprudent 
remark  in  connection  with  the  French  Revolution  of  1830.  This  was 
reported  to  Charles  Albert,  who  as  king  had  not  forgotten  Cavour's  boyish 
•contemptuous  remarks  respecting  the  condition  of  his  attendants  when 
Prince  of  Carignan.  "  Parbleu ! "  Cavour  exclaimed,  in  reply  to  a 
■question  as  to  how  the  court  pages  were  dressed ;  "  how  do  you  sup- 
***  pose  we  could  have  been  dressed,  except  as  lacqueys,  which  we  were  ?  " 
Charles  Albert  never  could  forgive  the  disgust  which  this  young  boy 
had  shown  for  the  honour  of  being  page  to  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
the  monarch  and  the  minister  never  got  over  the  estrangement  that 
arose  between  the  prince  and  the  page.  This  unfriendly  feeling  was 
not  long  in  being  manifested.  Lieutenant  Cavour,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  indiscreet  wordSy  which,  though  uttered  in  private,  were  soon 
carried  to  the  King,  was  sentenced  to  a  kind  of  banishment.  He  was 
sent  off  to  the  solitary  fort  of  Bard,  in  the  Val  d'Aosta.  Here  he  found 
no  companion  of  his  own  rank.  His  duties  consisted  of  superintend- 
ing bricks  and  mortar,  his  amusements  of  games  at  cards  with  the 
contractors.  Six  months  of  this  were  as  much  as  the  young  officer 
could  stand.  He  determined  to  throw  up  his  commission.  His  father 
strongly  objected  to  this  course ;  but  Camillo,  pointing  out  that  he  was 
likely  to  get  into  further  trouble  on  account  of  his  political  views,  and 
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the  Marquis  being  a  zealous  courtier,  the  latter  unwillingly  consented  to 
sacrifice  the  prospects  of  a  career  for  his  son  which  the  interest  that  he 
possessed  seemed  to  render  brilliant  Thus  in  the  year  1831  Camillo  de 
Cavour  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  had  to  commence  the  world  as  a 
civilian,  a  younger  son,  and  with  a  reputation  which  certainly  would  not 
advance  him  in  his  own  country. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  at  this  early  period  Cavour  had  formed 
any  serious  idea  as  to  the  part  which  he  was  afterwards  to  play  in  Italian 
politics.  It  is  true  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  thus  writing 
to  a  friend  who  condoled  with  him  on  his  disgrace  at  coiut :  '*  I  am 
"very  grateful  for  the  interest  you  are  kind  enough  to  take  in  my 
"  misfortunes ;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  shall  make  my  way  notwithstand- 
**  ing.  I  own  that  I  am  ambitious — enormously  ambitious — and  when 
*'  I  am  minister  I  shall  justify  my  ambition.  In  my  dreams  I  see  myself 
'^  already  minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.*'  But  what  young  man  of 
any  ability  has  not  had  ambidous  dreams?  We  do  not  hear  of  them 
afterwards,  because  they  are  scarcely  ever  fulfilled.  It  is  only  in 
those  few  instances  in  which  the  prophetic  vision  is  realised  that  we  are 
told  of  the  prophecy.  In  Cavour*s  dream  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able except  the  fact  that  although  he  had  as  yet  received  no  political 
education  his  predilections  were  already  in  favour  of  a  political  career. 
At  the  time  that  he  gave  up  the  army  his  political  education  began. 
Knowledge  of  history  and  travel  are  two  essential  parts  of  such  an 
education,  and  we  find  Cavour  for  some  time  to  come  journeying  from 
one  country  to  another,  studpng  their  present  condition  by  means  of 
personal  observation,  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  previous  history 
by  means  of  their  own  historians. 

It  is  very  creditable  to  Cavour  that  at  this  time,  when  he  had  reason 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  Court,  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  led  astray 
by  the  revolutionary  i^olirics  of  Mazzini  and  his  party.  Just  two  years 
his  senior,  Mazzini  had  already  attracted  to  himself  a  large  number  of  the 
most  ardent  and  generous  of  the  young  Italians.  It  was  in  the  very 
year  of  Cavour's  disgrace  that  Mazzini  founded  the  society  of  "  Young 
"Italy."  At  that  period  the  Italian  agitator  had  not  shown  himself  to  be 
eirtravagant  and  fismatical,  and  at  the  same  time  untrustworthy.  He 
was  then  adored  by  the  young  men  whom  his  eloquence  seduced  into 
dangerous  conspiracies  which  proved  fatal  to  all  but  him  who  originated 
them.  Cavour  and  Attilio  Bandiera  were  of  precisely  the  same  age — 
both  were  of  noble  family — both  longed  to  set  Italy  free  from  foreign 
bondage.  Bandiera  was  shot  by  Neapolitan  soldiers  during  a  h6peless  and 
abortive  attempt  to  raise  the  country.  Cavour,  who  knew  how  to  wait 
as  well  as  work,  lived  to  see  these  Neapolitan  soldiers  become  incorpo- 
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rated  in  the  army  of  an  united  Italy.  While  Mazzini  was  plotting  and 
sending  hopeless  expeditions  of  gallant  youths  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by 
disciplined  troops,  Cavour  was  biding  his  time,  and  preparing  himself  for 
less  hazardous  and  more  successful  exertions.  Though  a  young  man 
himself,  he  did  not  possess  that  overweening  conceit  which  young  men 
usually  possess.  If  Italy  was  to  be  set  free,  it  was  not  the  guwine  Italia 
who  were  alone  capable  of  accomplishing  that  great  work.  Cavour  had 
no  sympathy  with  that  juvenile  vanity  which  excluded  all  men  above 
forty  years  of  age  as  incompetent  for  the  work  of  regenerating  their 
country.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mazzini,  nor  his 
Carbonari,  and  so  he  obtained  the  hatred  of  the  ultra-republican  and 
revolutionary  party,  to  whom  moderation  was  a  crime.  Nor  was  he 
more  popular  with  the  supporters  of  despotism.  When  it  was  thought 
that  the  young  Cavour  was  about  to  visit  Austrian  Italy,  the  Director- 
General  of  police  at  Milan  sent  instructions  to  the  officials  on  the  frontier 
not  to  permit  the  ''  young  Piedmontese  nobleman  '*  to  pass  unless  his 
passport  was  perfecdy  en  r}gU^  and  even  then  only  after  a  most  rigorous 
investigation  into  his  clothes  and  luggage,  as  '*  in  spite  of  his  youth  he 
^  is  already  deeply  corrupted  in  his  political  principles,  and  may  be  the 
"  bearer  of  dangerous  documents."  Just  six-and-twenty  years  later 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  this  very  frontier  village — obscure  imtil 
then,  illustrious  now  under  the  name  of  Magenta — ^and  Milan  and  all 
Lombardy  were  freed  from  Austrian  "Director-Generals  of  police,'* 
and  all  other  **  frontier  officials." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Cavour  was  sorely  disappointed  by  the  results 
of  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  expected  great  things  from  it ;  but  the 
only  effect  seemed  to  be  to  substitute  one  Bourbon  for  another  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  to  alarm  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  into 
greater  precautions,  and  drive  them  into  a  more  crushing  despotism. 
In  the  bitterness  of  his  discouragement  Cavour  addresses  his  aunt, 
Mdme  de  Sellon,  in  a  letter  dated  January  4,  1832.  He  writes,  "You 
"  have  heard  of  all  the  annoyance  I  have  had  to  submit  to,  the  suspi- 
"  cions  entertained  against  me,  the  measures  it  has  been  thought  right 
"  to  take  respecting  me,  and,  lastly,  the  decisive  course  which  I  have  had 
"  to  take  myself.  But  it  is  not  what  concerns  me  individually  which 
"  gives  me  the  greatest  pain.  My  deepest  anguish  has  been  caused  by 
"  the  state  of  Italy,  of  Europe,  and  of  my  own  country.  How  many 
"  expectations  not  fulfilled ;  how  many  illusions,  how  many  hopes  not 
"  realised ;  how  many  evils  fallen  upon  oiu:  beautiful  country  I  I  accuse 
"  no  one :  perhaps  it  was  the  force  of  circumstances  which  brought 
"  this  about ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Revolution  of  July,  after  having 
"  filled  us  with  the  brightest  hopes,  has  plunged  us  into  a  worse  state 
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**  than  before."  In  a  letter  written  the  following  year  he  refers  to  a 
"hair-brained,  ultra-republican  plot,"  and  says,  "The  most  grievous 
"  result  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  one  which  almost  counterbalances 
"  the  immense  benefits  it  has  conferred,  is  its  having  given  birth  to  a 
"  party  full  of  frenzy,  ferocity,  and  folly,  which,  anticipating  the  future 
"  in  its  pursuit  of  a  chimera,  is  resolved  to  establish  at  all  hazards  a 
"  system  which  is  now  no  longer  possible ;  a  party  which,  for  the  sake 
"  of  that  system,  is  driving  society  into  a  fearful  chaos,  whence  it  can- 
**  not  emerge  except  by  means  of  absolute  and  brutal  power,  whether 
*'  that  of  a  despotbm  or  an  aristocracy.*'  The  same  year  we  find  him 
writing  to  his  father  a  more  decisive  letter  even.  He  says,  ''  I  have 
*Mong  been  wavering  in  the  midst  of  these  opposite  movements. 
"Reason  inclined  me  towards  moderation;  an  irresistible  desire  ta 
"  make  our  laggards  move  forwards  drove  me  towards  the  movement 
"  party.  At  length,  afler  numerous  and  violent  agitations  and  oscilla- 
"  tions,  I  have  ended  by  fixing  myself,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
**  in  the  Juste  milieu^  eager  for  social  progress,  and  working  at  it  with 
"all  my  strength,  but  determined  not  to  purchase  it  at  the  cost  of 
"political  and  social  subversion.  My  state  o( jus/e-mi/teu-ismy  how- 
"  ever,  will  not  prevent  me  from  wishing  to  see  Italy  emancipated  as 
"  speedily  as  possible  from  the  barbarians  who  oppress  her,  and  from 
"  seeing  that  a  somewhat  violent  crisis  is  inevitable.  But  I  wish  this 
"crisis  to  be  brought  about  with  as  much  prudence  as  the  state  of 
"  things  will  permit,  and  I  am  besides  i^r^z -persuaded  that  the  frantic 
"  attempts  of  the  movement  party  only  retard  it,  and  increase  its  risks.*' 
It  was  with  such  ideas  as  these  that  Cavour  set  out  on  his  travels. 
For  ten  years  he  was  frequently  on  the  move,  but  was  by  no  means 
absent  from  his  native  country  altogether,  as  Mr.  Dicey  seems  to  imply. 
He  visited  Geneva,  Paris,  and  England :  we  intentionally  say  England 
rather  than  London,  because  Cavour  himself  saw  that,  while  Paris  was 
France,  London  was  not  England.  Geneva  was  a  constant  resort,  for  it 
was  the  nearest  place  at  which,  to  use  Montalembert's  expression,  he 
could  take  "  a  bath  of  liberty."  At  Paris  his  rank  enabled  him  to  have 
access  to  the  first  society.  He  became  intimate  with  the  Due  de  Broglie 
(father  of  the  present  statesman),  to  whom  he  looked  up  with  the 
warmest  admiration.  Many  a  time  he  expressed  his  pride  at  the 
thought  of  Piedmont  being  the  family  birthplace  of  a  statesman  for 
whom  he  expressed  "  reverence  "  as  "  the  most  honest  statesman  that 
**  ever  lived."  The  dravdng-room  of  Mdme.  de  Castellane  had  peculiar 
attractions  for  him,  for  there  the  art  of  conversation  was  carried  to  that 
high  perfection  which  consists  in  concealing  the  art.  In  London  he  did 
not  obtain  access  to  persons  of  political  note  equal  to  that  of  his  hosts  in 
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Paris.  Cavour  did  not  at  that  time  know  English,  and  though  he  after- 
wards studied  it  with  perseverance,  and  conscientiously  read  through  Lord 
Mahon*s  History  of  England,  and  felt  sufficient  interest  in  English  politics 
to  take  in  regularly  the  TimeSy  the  Morning  Posty  and  the  Economist^  to 
which  last  paper  he  was  particularly  partial,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
become  an  adept  in  speaking  the  language.  Nevertheless,  Cavour  made 
good  use  of  his  stay  in  England.  One  house  was  open  to  him,  as  to 
all  intelligent  foreigners,  Bowood,  the  Wiltshire  seat  of  the  Marquis  ot 
Lansdowne.  At  such  a  resort  he  could  not  help  learning  much.  His 
studies  of  the  English  constitution  and  character  and  customs  were 
assisted  by  M.  J.  L.  Provost,  S^viss  consul  in  London,  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  development  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accre- 
dited. Under  his  guidance  Cavour  minutely  investigated  the  railways, 
manufactories,  and  workshops  of  England.  Often  he  would  stop  before 
some  new  machine,  examine  its  smallest  wheels,  and  inquire  into  the 
object  of  some  minute  spring ;  and  the  information  thus  obtained  was 
stored  up  in  his  mind  for  subsequent  use.  To  agriculture  he  devoted 
a  large  amount  of  his  attention.  Fortunately,  he  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Davenport  of  Cheshire,  who,  with  that  true  English 
hospitality  which  consists  in  deeds  rather  than  words,  placed  botii 
his  London  and  his  country  house  at  Cavour^s  disposal,  and  gave  a 
carte-blanche  invitation  to  all  Cavour's  friends.  He  also  spent  some 
time  with  Sir  John  Boileau  in  Norfolk,  and  obtained  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  agriculture  of  the  best  farmed  county  in  England.  How 
thoroughly  he  used  his  eyes  and  his  memory  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  fellow-countryman  some  years  afterwards 
for  the  guidance  of  a  nephew  who  was  about  to  make  an  agricultural 
tour  in  England.  In  this  letter  we  find  him  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  subsoil  ploughs,  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, of  manures,  and  other  kindred  topics. 

Cavour  by  no  means  neglected  English  politics.  Pauperism,  free- 
trade,  and  the  state  of  Ireland  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  attention. 
The  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  the  old  poor  law  and  the 
new,  the  more  bitter  conflict  between  the  free-traders  and  the  farmers, 
and  the  still  more  bitter  war  between  O'Connell  and  Peel,  were  at  their 
height,  and  Cavour  entered  into  them  with  all  the  keenness  of  a  politi- 
cian, and  with  all  the  calm  judgment  of  a  social  reformer.  In  each 
case  he  espoused  the  cause  which  was  then  militant  and  is  now  trium- 
phant. With  remarkable  prescience  he  saw  that  Peel,  though'  at  the 
head  of  a  government  opposed  to  free  trade,  was  preparing  the  way  for 
its  introduction,  and  would  sooner  or  later  carry  it.  Of  Peel  he  had  a 
very  high  opinion,  though  considering  Pitt  and  Canning  his  superiors. 
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It  seems  remarkable  that  Cavour,  with  his  political  predilections  for 
Liberalism,  should  have  found  his  chief  political  heroes  among  the 
Conservative  party,  until  we  remember  that  Cavour  was  not  a  political 
partizan,  that  he  was  avowedly  an  eclectic,  honestly  admiring  "  honest 
•*  men  of  every  party,"  to  use  his  own  favourite  expression.  This  same 
moderation  led  him  to  adopt  a  very  different  view  of  the  Irish  questioa 
from  that  usually  holden  on  the  Continent.  The  common  belief  that  Ire- 
land was  an  oppressed  dependency  of  England  he  saw  to  be  unfounded, 
and  in  one  of  the  few  treatises  which  he  wrote  he  opposed  it. 

We  have  contrasted  the  career  of  Cavour  with  that  of  Pitt,  and  have 
shown  how  widely  different  was  the  life  of  the  Italian  statesman  from 
that  of  tlie  English  statesman  whom  he  most  admired.  There  was  this 
further  diversity,  that  while  the  worst  charge  which  Pitt's  adversaries  could 
bring  against  him  was  that  he  never  broke  the  seventh  commandment, 
the  same  accusation  could  not  be  raised  by  the  enemies  of  Cavour. 
Cavour,  like  Pitt,  died  unmarried ;  but,  unlike  Pitt,  Cavour  was  a  man 
of  pleasure.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  Pitt's  great  rival :  though 
Cavour  never  went  to  such  lengths  of  extravagance  and  profligacy  as 
Fox  did,  he  gambled  sufficiently  to  incur  debts  to  the  amount  of  ;^8,ooo, 
which  his  father  paid  out  of  his  future  inheritance,  with  an  intimation 
that  such  a  course  would  not  be  repeated.  He  was  very  fond  of  whist, 
but  not  a  thorough  gambler.  He  was  one  of  the  best  whist  players  in 
Europe,  and  on  one  occasion,  being  asked  to  play  with  one  of  the 
Rothschilds  at  Paris  at  1,000  francs  points,  rose  a  winner  of  150,000 
fiancs  {;^6,ooo).  At  Turin  he  was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants 
of  the  whist  cerclcy  and  his  known  partiality  for  the  game  permitted  him 
to  carry  on  a  political  association  under  the  guise  of  a  whist  club. 
Still  Cavour  had  perfect  self-restraint.  When  he  received  a  rebuke 
from  his  father  on  account  of  his  heavy  losses,  he  did  not  resort  either 
to  filial  disobedience  or  total  abstinence,  which  for  most  men  would 
have  been  the  only  alternative :  he  simply  reduced  his  stakes,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  as  before.  Concerning  graver  charges,  little  is  known.  The 
wealthy  childless  bachelor  is  supposed  to  have  followed  the  fashion  set 
by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  have  indulged  in  amours.  Certain 
it  is  that  when  he  became  the  minister  of  Italy  he  was  more  lenient 
towards  the  gallantries  of  his  sovereign  than  his  successor  was.  The 
stem,  upright  Ricasoli  would  not  stoop  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Turinese 
Mdme.  de  Maintenon,  and  he  fell  in  nine  months.  Cavour  had  no 
such  scruples,  nor  did  he  consider  it  a  portion  of  his  duty  to  lecture  the 
King,  or  to  affront  the  King's  mistress. 

But  we  should  form  a  very  incomplete  notion  of  Cavour*s  life  at  this 
time  did  we  conceive  him  to  be  merely  a  man  of  pleasure,  or  even 
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merely  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  traveller.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  his  mind  that  while  capable  of  enjoying 
pleasure  to  the  utmost,  he  was  perfectly  happy  without  gaiety,  and  could 
feel  the  most  complete  contentment  in  the  most  secluded  locality.  He 
found  much  pleasure  in  business,  but  he  never  made  pleasure  his 
business. 


Drifting. 


By  GEORGE  WHEELER. 


RIFTING,  ever  drifting, 
Delusive  hopes  before. 
To  sands  that,  ever  shifting, 
Warn  **  danger  off  the  shore ! " 
And  fears  and  sighs  commingle 

In  view  of  death  so  nigh. 
While  waves  upon  the  shingle 
Fling  back  the  danger's  cry. 


Yet  on  my  bark  keeps  drifting. 

And  prayer  seems  said  in  vain,- 
On  to  the  wild  sands  shifting, 

Till  wreck  alone  seems  gain. 
No  lifeboat  near  to  'friend  me. 

No  haven,  buoys,  no  hands, 
No  gentle  care  to  tend  me 

If  cast  upon  the  sands. 


No  one  to  sec  the  danger, 

No  one  to  soothe  or  save, 
No  shelter  waits  the  stranger, 

Nor  hope  of  human  grave. 
On — my  frail  bark  keeps  drifting, 

Delusive  hopes  before, 
To  sands  that,  ever  shifting. 

Warn  "  danger  on  the  shore  !  *' 


Our  Modern  Poets. 

II.— lEtfe  fecotcj)  ^tQUaaotfi. 

(first  Article.) 

\  PROFESSOR  is  naturally  associated  with  his  speciality. 
The  popular  mind  has  difficulty  in  grasping  him.  He 
looms  thiough  the  clouds  of  his  learning,  vague  and  mys 
teiious  as  alchymist  or  magnetiser  of  old.  Albeitus 
Magnus  and  his  talldng  statue  were  not  more  unknown  and  awful  to 
the  men  of  their  own  generation,  than  the  university  professor  is  out  of 
reach  of  the  average  intellect  of  these  times.  The  Scotch  have  a 
reputation  for  learning,  and  yet  there  lingers  among  them  a  singular 
supeistitioa  r^;arding  the  unapproachable  sublimity  of  their  best  and 
most  philosophical  minds.  They  do  not  like  to  hear,  for  instance,  that 
Christopher  North  was  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  They  have 
explicit  notions  regarding  a  man's  fitness  for  treating  of  the  nature  of 
virtue ;  and  a  holy  horror  takes  possession  of  them,  when  they  learn 
that  one  with  such  a  responsible  duty  to  fulfil  could  cast  his  coat  to 
thiasb  a  bully,  or  write  so  many  queer  things  as  there  are  in  the  Nodes 
Amirosiana.  Professor  Blackie,  too,  is  getting  somewhat  too  well 
known  for  the  retention  of  that  respect  which  is  due,  on  orthodox  con- 
ceptions, to  his  professorial  dignity.  Professors  are  a  degree  more 
airiiil  and  imthinkable  to  the  popular  mind  than  ministers ;  the  former 
are  sdll  associated  with  midnight  oil  and  mystery,  while  the  halo  ot 
glory  that  used  to  surround  the  heads  of  the  latter — to  the  amazement 
of  Buckle  and  others — is  gradually  grown  dim,  and  seems  likely  to  dis- 
perse.   Who  shall  account  for  these  things ! 

Being  thus  associated  with  the  duties  of  his  chair,  and  being  sup- 
posed, on  apparently  good  grounds,  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
ordinary  interests,  a  professor  is  not  expected,  by  the  general  reader, 
to  come  into  the  category  of  "  Our  Modem  Poets,"  Readers  of  poetry 
are  not  apt  to  look  to  a  university  seat  for  important  additions  to  their 
Sivourite  literature.  There  exists  a  somewhat  prevalent  feeling  that  poetiy 
is  too  light  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  grave  and  reverend  professors.    A 
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glimpse  of  one  in  his  academical  robes  is  calculated  to  suggest  anything 
but  light  reading.  An  ancient  raven  might  be  expected  as  soon  to  soar 
and  quiver  and  trill  like  the  airy  lark,  or  landward  storks  dispute  occu- 
pancy of  the  "  azure  deep  of  air  "  with  the  Theban  eagle.  Scotland  has 
learned  to  associate  devotion  to  the  Muses  with  mighty  minstrels  and 
Ettrick  shepherds  and  inspired  ploughmen,  and  the  poet's  art  is  instinc- 
tively believed  to  have  little  in  common  with  the  learning  of  the  schools^ 
Yet,  it  is  not  a  little  strange,  that  even  the  peasantry  of  Scotland, 
placing,  as  they  do — and  with  good  reason  for  their  preference — Robert 
Bums  immeasurably  above  all  poets  besides,  never  hesitate  to  account 
the  schoolmaster  **  something  of  a  poet."  There  have  been  meritorious 
poets  among  Scottish  teachers,  from  old  Henryson  of  Dunfermline 
downwards ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  Scotchmen 
with  a  knowledge  of  schoolmaster  Beattie,  but  ignorant  of  the  Aber- 
deen professor,  who  was  the  friend  of  Gray  and  one  of  the  best  minds 
of  his  time.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  school- 
master has  been,  all  along,  more  or  less  identified  with  the  people  them- 
selves— ^known  as  a  youthful  poet  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and 
gradually  ejctending  his  repuUtion.  He  is  bound  to  become,  in  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  either  a  schoolmaster  or  a  minister ; 
he  is  lost  sight  of  or  given  up,  should  it  be  his  fortune  to  get  mewed 
within  the  walls  of  an  ancient  university.  A  parish  minister  is  not 
suspected  of  poetry,  or,  if  he  is,  he  is  reputed  as  less  a  saint  than  a 
heretic.  Gillespie  of  Cults,  afterwards  Professor  of  Humanity  at  St. 
Andrews,  is  still  traditionally  known  to  the  sagacious  folks  of  Fifeshire, 
who  will  hardly  allow  that  the  reverend  poet  and  story-teller  chose  his 
right  profession  when  he  entered  the  ministry.  Had  he  been  a  school- 
master instead  of  a  clergyman,  he  might  have  lefl  a  more  honoured 
memory,  if  a  more  limited  fame.  The  circumstances  belong  to  charac- 
teristics that  are  not  explicable  here  and  now. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  much  of  this,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  fre- 
quently the  poetical  composition  of  Scotch  professors  is  of  a  kind 
that  would  least  of  all  be  expected  from  such  a  source.  Beattie, 
for  instance,  was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Aberdeen,  and 
the  extracts  by  which  he  is  known  to  readers  of  poetry,  give  little 
or  no  indication  that  the  author  had  to  wrestle  with  that  nightmare, 
the  "moral  sense,"  or  refine  on  the  nature  of  Duty.  Gray  himself 
may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  as  quite  a  case  in  point.  Everybody 
knows  his  "Elegy,"  yet  chiefly  because  the  poet  is  in  a  mood  as  fjsu- 
removed  as  possible  from  the  duties  devolving  on  him  as  a  Professor 
of  History  at  Cambridge.  Tennant,  the  author  of  "Anster  Fair," 
"  The  Thane  of  Fife,"  and   so  on,  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
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Oriental  Languages  at  St.  Andrews;  and  we  find  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell 
— lately  occupant  of  the  same  chair,  and  still  a  professor  in  the  college 
— flirting  with  the  "Wedderburns,"  and  elucidating  the  poetry  of  the 
Reformation  period.  Perhaps  there  have  been  few  lecturers  on  Moral 
Philosophy  like  Dr.  Thomas  Brown/of  Edinburgh,  who  worked  steadily 
and  successfully  for  his  students  and  his  science,  and  yet  found  time  to 
write  some  excellent,  and  a  good  deal  of  indifferent,  poetry.  It  may 
be  new  to  some  admirers  of  the  famous  Lectures,  to  hear  that  their 
author  wrote  *'The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,"  "Aemilius,"  and  other 
poems  worthy  of  perusal. 

A  little  volume  lies  by  us  entitled  "  Poems  chiefly  Rural,"  the  author 
being  described  as  "Mr.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.'*  It  is,  moreover,  the  "  second  edition  cor- 
rected ; "  and  as  this  book  is  of  considerable  age,  there  may  have  been 
other,  and  still  further  improved,  editions,  Mr.  Richardson  lived  and 
wrote  considerably  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  he  gave  good 
evidence  of  fine  poetical  taste,  and  a  considerable  measure  of  the  poet's 
spirit,  though  without  much  originality  or  strength.  In  his  lyrics,  he  is 
fond  of  the  skipping  octosyllabics  in  which  **  L* Allegro  '*  and  "  II  Pense- 
roso  '*  are  written,  and  thereby  is  apt  to  seem  an  imitator,  if  escaping  a 
more  serious  charge.  If  Milton  had  not  written,  how  much  fame  might 
not  Mr.  Richardson  have  achieved  by  his  idyllion  **  To  Mirth,"  which 
sets  ofl"  thus — 

**  Haste  thee,  mirth,  enlivening  power, 
Parent  of  the  genial  hour, 
Sportive  god,  without  delay 
Animate  our  festal  day. 
Here  where  dewy  roses  glow, 
And  "the  hawthorn  blossoms  blow, 
And  the  lively  linnets  sing, 
Wave  thy  pleasure-breathing  wing. 
Come,  inspire  the  festive  strain, 
Come,  with  all  thy  happy  train, 
Jovial  sports,  alluring  wiles. 
Laughter  and  the  dimpling  smiles!  *' 

There  is  evidence  of  good-nature  and  geniality  throughout  Mr.  Rfchard- 
son's  poems,  and  we  can  see  that  he  has  studied  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  Theocritus  too,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  our  own  poets,  to  some  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  he  might  not  be  a  professor  highly  adapted  to  stir  the 
ambition  of  youthful  Bentleys,  for  he  must  have  been  above  the  dry 
bones  of  verbal  criticism ;  but  we  doubt  not  that  many  well-selected 
libraries  and  well-used  copies  of  the  masters  of  descriptive  poetry,  in 
well-regulated  households  of  the  period,  owed  not  a  little  to  the  elegant 
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taste  and  personal  influence  of  Professor  Richardson.  A  man  that 
could  write  such  poetry  must  have  been  above  mere  *'  gerund-grinding," 
and  surely  no  one  will  deny  that  a  professor  with  the  requisite  scholar- 
ship, plus  originality  and  living  poetic  taste,  is,  of  all  men,  the  prefer- 
able occupant  of  a  I^tin  or  Greek  chair.  Let  any  impartial  student 
examine  the  poetical  version  of  Sophocles  by  Professor  Campbell,  of 
St  Andrews,  and  then  say  whether  that  be  the  man  to  teach  yoang 
scholars  Greek.  Would  not  Aytoun,  one  of  the  most  stirring  and 
classic-minded  poets  in  the  language,  have  left  his  University  with 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  ancient  masters  of  song,  had  he  studied 
under  such  a  professor  as  Mr.  Campbell,  instead  of  an  uninspired 
scholar  like  Dunbar?  Look  at  the  first  chorus  of  the  ** Antigone," 
which  begins  thus — 

*•  O  fairest  beam 
lliat  ever  gilded  Thebe*s  towers  with  light ! 
Thou  earnest  to  our  waiting  sight, 
Eye  of  the  golden  day, 

"What  time  the  Sun-God  glanced  on  Dirce's  stream, 
And  spurred  to  faster  flight 
The  Argive  on  his  headlong  way.** 

This  is  no  mere  bald  version,  nor  yet  an  ingenious  paraphrase  :  it  is  the 
spirit  of  Sophocles  breathing  through  the  inspired  medium  of  Mr. 
Campbell.  Let  us  quote  a  few  lines  more,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  chorus  of  the  same  play.  The  poet  is  comparing  the  troubles  of 
a  doomed  family  with  **  the  briny  surge  *' : — 

**  That  Thracian  tempests  urge, 
The  big  wave  ever  gathering  more  and  more. 
Runs  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  deep. 
And  with  all  searching  sweep  ^ 

Uprolls  the  storm-heaped  tangle  on  the  shore, 
While  cliff  to  beaten  cliff  resounds  with  sullen  roar." 

Professor  Campbell  is  at  once  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  in  this  country, 
and  (as  this  poetical  version  amply  shows)  a  poet  of  some  pretension. 
Judging  from  his  editions  of  portions  of  Plato  and  Sophocles,  we  should 
have  given  him  credit  for  thorough  scholarship,  and  might  have  argued 
therefrom  as  to  the  chances  against  his  success  as  a  poetical  translator. 
He  has  shown,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  Greek  author  read 
in  English  verse  like  an  entirely  original  work,  just  as  Conington  did  in 
the  case  of  a  Latin  poet  by  his  admirable  rendering  of  Virgil.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Campbell  will  yet  produce  something  in  which  both  senti- 
ment and  form  are  his  own.  Meantime,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  say 
more  emphatically  how  well  off  St.  Andrews  students  are  for  Greek 
considering  the  professor  they  have. 
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To  secure  such  professors  at  every  vacancy  would  be  a  difficult 
matter,  and  there  would  be  the  danger,  besides,  of  appointing  a  man 
to  a  post  demanding  scholarship,  with  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
good  translations.  For  example.  Professor  Aytoun  did  not  teach 
Greek,  neither  had  he  great  reputation  for  classical  scholarship,  and  yet 
the  version  he  made  of  a  part  of  Homer  was  such  as  to  draw  forth  high 
praise  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Now,  circumstances  might  have  made 
Aytoun  a  dangerous  rival,  had  he  (like  some  less  competent  scholars)  so 
far  forgotten  himself  as  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  Greek  chair. 
Undoubted  scholarship  is  a  pre-requisite ;  and  better  a  thorough  gram- 
marian and  an  indifferent  translator,  in  either  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  chair, 
than  an  el^ant  translator  and  indifferent  scholar.  At  the  same  time, 
if  a  man  can  translate  well,  showing  the  taste  that  is  formed  only  after 
thorough  acquaintance  with  and  appreciation  of  his  author,  there  can- 
not but  be  something  in  his  scholarship.  In  this  way  we  come,  on  d 
priori  grounds,  to  an  affirmative  conclusion  regarding  the  professional 
efficiency  of  such  a  writer  of  pastorals  as  Mr.  Richardson.  He  must 
have  been  able  to  appreciate  Horace  and  Virgil  at  their  best,  and, 
therefore,  the  very  man  for  a  Latin  Professor. 

Principal  Shairp  and  Professor  Blackie  are  two  excellent  instances 
of  combined  scholarship  and  independent  originality.  When  Principal 
Shairp  was  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  College  at  St  Andrews,  of 
which  he  is  now  the  worthy  head,  one  of  the  points  of  his  teaching 
most  valued,  next  to  his  range  and  accuracy,  was  his  extempore  transla- 
tion, into  glowing  English  prose,  of  some  flowing  ore  rotunda  passage 
from  one  of  the  poets.  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  Juvenal  were  all  thus 
covered  with  glory,  but  the  charming  metaphors  and  the  tender  descrip- 
tions of  Virgil  were  treated  with  special  sympathetic  touch  and  delicate 
grace.  As  an  instance,  we  may  mention  the  simile  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  iEneid,  line  213,  where  a  pigeon  is  described  as  fluttering  out  of 
a  cave,  and  then  skimming  away  through  the  air  on  outstretched  noise- 
less wings : — 

"  Fertur  in  arva  volans,  plausumqne  exterrita  pexrnis 
Dat  tecto  ingentem,  mox  aSre  lapso  quieto 
Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas." 

There  is  an  echo  of  this  passage  in  Principal  Shairp's  poem,  **  Kilmahoe," 
in  the  lyrical  division  entitled  **The  Glen** — 

"  With  laughter  and  shout  the  rock-doves  we  wiU  flout, 
Till,  flapping  the  loud  cave-roof. 
They  'scape  overhead  and  their  poised  wings  spread 
To  the  calm  heavens  aloof." 

Prose  translation  has  not  yet  by  any  means  been  overdone  (except,  of 
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cotxrse,  that  kind  of  it  which  has  been  so  ill  done  as  not  to  be  worth 
counting  at  all),  and  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  literature  were 
Principal  Shairp,  without  abating  his  devotion  to  Wordsworth,  or  neg- 
lecting his  other  multifarious  duties,  to  do  some  work  in  this  sphere 
Few  could  do  it  as  well,  and  none  could  do  it  better. 

Professor  Blackie  has  been  known  so  long  for  his  excellent  transla- 
tions, and  his  scholarly  abilities,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much 
here.  If  additional  proof  were  needed  that  there  is  more  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  classics  than  mere  "  gerund-grinding,"  we  have  it  in  this  mo^ 
amiable  of  Scotch  professors.  It  would  be  a  treat  of  no  ordinary  kind 
to  hear  him  dilate  upon  Aristophanes.  There  are  points,  too,  in 
Homer,  which  no  one  has  seized  upon  so  sharply  aud  effectively  as  he. 
We  should  like  to  hear  him  talk  oflfhand  about  Thyrsites.  Yet  the 
wonder  is  that  Professor  Blackie  should  have  spent  so  much  of  his  time 
in  translations — not  in  the  class,  but  in  his  study  as  literary  work — 
considering  his  undeniable  claims  as  a  writer  of  original  poetry.  There 
is  no  member  of  a  Scotch  senatus  so  well  and  favourably  known  as 
Professor  Blackie,  chiefly  because  he  has  so  little  of  the  orthodox 
school-man  about  him.  He  leads  us  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  con- 
sideration of  original  professorial  poetry. 

On  the  threshold,  we  shall  mention  "  Hannibal,**  by  Professor  Nichol, 
of  Glasgow;  "Hillside  Rhymes,*'  said  to  be  by  one  of  Mr.  Nichol's 
colleagues ;  and  the  "  Nugae  Canorse  Medicae,*'  of  Professor  Douglas 
Maclagan.  With  the  exception  of  the  work  at  the  Classics  just  ad- 
verted to,  Mr.  Nichol's,  of  all  the  poems  before  us,  bears  the  most 
tangible  professorial  impress.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  that  the  general 
reader,  could  he  give  expression  to  his  unformed  fancies,  would  assign 
to  a  university  origin.  It  is  not  a  study  for  the  public  ;  it  is  designed 
for  a  favoured  circle.  It  will  never  be  read  by  those  who  peruse  poetry 
for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  weary  hour ;  but  must  be  reserved  for  those 
that  study  poetical  compositions  for  their  own  sake.  Professor  Nichol 
will  never,  from  this  work  alone,  become  known  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land as  one  of  their  poets,  as,  for  example,  Professor  Blackie  is  pretty 
well  known  to  be.  They  may  learn  to  look  upon  him  sis  a  writer  of 
much  learning  and  imposing  profundity,  as  one  that  has  composed 
something  the  critics  must  not  forbear  to  notice ;  but  they  will  never 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  such  a  scholar  has  anything  of  interest  to 
announce  to  them.  The  author  of  "  Hannibal "  must  look  to  students 
and  critics  for  his  reward :  he  has  not  caught  the  popular  ear.  But 
then  such  a  poem  was  never  intended,  nor  was  it  expected,  to  become 
part  of  the  literature  of  the  general  public.  The  very  stateliness  of  the 
subject  precludes  popularity  of  treatment     Addison's  "  Cato  '*  is  not 
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more  classicallj  accurate,  more  scholarly  in  any  respect,  than  this  ad- 
mirable drama,  and  the  immortality  of  the  one  may  &iriy  be  measured 
by  that  oi  the  other.  ''  Hillside  Rhymes  "  are  as  fresh  and  tender 
^nd  graceful  as  their  title.  Professor  Maclagan's  poems  are  exceedingly 
clever,  bearing  out  the  general  statement  already  made,  that  poetry 
issuing  fix)m  a  university  is  apt  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  might  have 
been  expected.  Dr.  Maclagan  knows  how  advantageous  it  is  to  unbend 
the  bow  from  time  to  time,  and  he  puts  his  knowledge  in  practice  with 
splendid  effect. 

Of  the  four  professors  that  have  been  before  the  public  for  a  length 
of  time  as  writers  of  popular  poetry,  namely,  Wilson,  Aytoun,  Principal 
Shairp,  and  Professor  Blackie,  the  first  and  the  two  last  are  nature 
poets,  while  Aytoun  is  the  poet  of  chivalry  and  historic  narrative. 
Professor  Wilson  is  the  most  thoroughly  ideal  of  them,  and  Professor 
Blackie  the  most  practical  Of  the  four,  Wilson  has  the  deepest  and 
most  searching  insight,  Aytoun  the  most  heroic  soul,  Principal  Shairp 
the  tenderest  lyric  moods,  and  Professor  Blackie  the  liveliest  sympathy. 
Professor  Blackie  is  the  most  eloquent  lecturer,  Aytoun  the  most  vivid 
<leIineator,  Wilson  the  grandest  rhapsodist,  and  Principal  Shairp  the 
calmest  philosopher.  Aytoun*s  genius  is  epic,  Wilson's  philosophically 
dramatic,  Principal  Shaiip*s  thoughtfully  lyric,  and  Professor  Blackie's 
lyrically  heroic.  By  a  few  easy,  rapid  strokes,  Aytoun  puts  before 
his  readers  a  city  in  mourning,  a  hero  spuming  misfortune,  or  a  blood- 
red  field  of  battle;  Wilson,  with  more  labour,  lays  bare  the  very 
soul  of  a  miserable  convict,  or  depicts  long  suffering  self-denial,  or 
pursues  the  wild  deer  "  in  lonely  magnificence  **  over  moor  and  moun- 
tain ;  Professor  Blackie,  with  rapid  utterance  and  rich  expression,  paints 
a  stormy-browed  Ben,  condemns  sheep-walks,  or  reflects  upon  Sabbath 
observance  ;  while  Principal  Shairp  becomes  meditative  over  peasantry, 
admires  a  long-haired  "little  lassie"  racing  along  the  sea-shore,  or 
listens  through  a  summer  afternoon  to  the  melancholy  croon  of  the 
cushat.  AH  the  four  have  done  service  in  interpreting — so  far  as 
known  to  them — the  soul  of  their  native  land.  Of  the  four,  Aytoun 
alone  has  expressed  himself  emphatically,  in  his  poems,  on  politics. 
One  is  somewhat  surprised,  on  examining  Wilson's  collected  poems,  to 
find  none  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  great  national  questions.  But 
it  is  just  probable  that,  had  he  written  seriously  on  such  a  subject,  he 
Tv-ould  not  have  produced  anything  of  lasting  importance.  He  was 
outstripped  by  none,  and  equalled  only  by  some  of  his  own  friends,  in 
TVTiting  clever  parodies  on  political  subjects ;  but  that  is  a  thing  quite 
different  fh)m  embodying  historical  facts,  so  as  to  produce  a  work  of 
patriotic  interest,  or  from  advocating  a  cause,  as  Aytoun  did  with  such 
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power  in  "BothweU**  and  the  "Lays."  No  one,  however,  was  better 
able  to  judge  whether  another  had  done,  or  was  likely  to  do,  such  a 
task  justice.  He  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  was  needed 
in  a  study  of  the  kind,  because  his  opinions  on  all  the  leading  questions 
of  English  history  were  clear  and  comprehensive,  and  he  was  a  critic 
of  extraordinary  acuteness  and  strength.  But  his  poetical  taste  led  him 
away  from  political  subjects,  when  he  sat  down  to  write  serious  poetry. 
Similarly,  the  politics  of  Principal  Shairp  and  Professor  Blackie  are  not 
intrusive  in  their  poetical  writings. 

De  Quincey,  in  an  article  on  Professor  Wilson  in  Hog^s  Instructor^ 
defends  him  against  the  charge  that  he  was  not  a  philosopher  of  the 
schools.  "  There  is,'*  he  says,  **  a  far  ampler  philosophy — a  philosophy 
*'  of  human  nature,  like  the  philosophy  of  Shakspere,  and  of  Jeremy 
**  Taylor,  and  of  Edmund  Burke,  which  is  scattered  through  the  miscel- 

**  laneous  papers  of  Professor  Wikon Look  for  this  amongst  the 

**  critica/  tssays  of  Professor  Wilson,  whicli,  for  continual  glimpses  and 
^  revelations  of  hidden  truth,  are  perhaps  absolutely  unmatched."  It 
was  the  wealth  of  poetry  in  his  soul — his  rapid  absorbing  imaginative 
power — that  directed  the  flow  of  these  glowing  compositions.  They 
are  mountain-torrents  of  impressive  eloquence,  rushing  on  without  let 
or  hindrance ;  wayward,  impetuous,  and  inspiring  by  the  very  grandeur 
of  their  onward  career, — 

**  Free  ranging  with  a  lordly  grace.** 

In  quieter  mood,  those  magnificent  descriptive  passages,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  ''Shepherd  *'  in  the  Nodes ^  are  yet  full  of  that  same  higher 
philosophy  of  which  De  Quincey  speaks.  It  were  hard,  indeed,  to  find 
anything  in  their  own  way  to  surpass  them.  Closeness  of  observation, 
depth  of  feeling,  tenderness  of  sympathy,  and  genial  loving  humour, 
were  surely  never  brought  together  with  finer  effect  than  in  this  glorious 
representative  of  Scotch  singleness  of  heart  and  candid  good-nature. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  reflective  pastoral  poetry.  It  needs  no  graces — 
no  pomp  and  circumstance — of  metre  and  rhythm  to  set  it  oflf  with 
effect;  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  if  the  author  had  tried  the  same  vein 
seriously,  in  his  own  character,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  he  would 
have  been  less  successful  For  it  is  one  fault  in  his  serious  poetical 
writing — ^just  as  in  his  prose  narrative  sketches — that  he  is  somewhat 
too  elaborate,  dwells  rather  long  upon  a  particular  mood,  and  does  not 
light  up  the  surroundings  with  that  abounding  humour  which  breathes 
such  vitality  into  the  •*  Shepherd."  It  is  matter  for  regret  that,  in  both 
his  poetry  and  his  prose  tales,  he  should  have  held  his  humour  so  tightly 
in  check.    It  is,  however,  not  too  much  to  say  that,  had  not  the  poems 
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of  Professor  Wilson  been  by  the  author  of  the  "fissays,"  the  "Recrea- 
*'  tions,"  and  the  Nodes,  they  would  have  stood  higher  in  public  esteem 
than  they  do.  There  is  not  much  finer  ideal  poetry  anywhere :  it  is 
richly  melodious,  full  of  graceful  fancy  and  delicate  expressive  imagery, 
clothmg  true,  healthy  sentiment,  and  genuine  pathos.  It  is  just  too 
elaborate  in  its  refinement  for  ordinary  readers  of  poetry.  During 
perusal,  an  ideal  process  must  ever  be  going  on  in  the  mmd,  a  trans- 
lating of  oneself  from  the  practical  to  the  theoretical,  a  reaching  away 
from  present  grossness  to  the  finer  air  of  ideal  purity  and  beauty.  Now, 
it  is  somewhat  hard  to  comply  with  such  a  demand  upon  the  attention, 
except  on  certain  conditions.  Something  like  the  story-telling  style  of 
the  "  Faery  Queen,"  and  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  breaks  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  effort,  relieves  the  strain,  and  helps  the  appreciation  of 
readers.  Of  course,  for  the  right  understanding  of  it,  there  is  need  of 
much  effort  all  the  same,  and  it  is  because  this  is  true  that  Spenser 
deserves  the  flattering  title  of  "  the  poet's  poet''  Wilson,  too,  when  at 
his  best,  cannot  but  hold  the  poet's  attention,  but  he  is  apt  to  get  away 
from  the  uninspired.  A  few  lines  occur  in  his  fine  "  Hymn  to  Spring/* 
ndiich  help  towards  an  understanding  of  this  : — 

**  No  melancholy  man  am  I,  sweet  Spring  ! 
Who,  filling  all  things  with  his  own  poor  griefs, 
Sees  nought  but  sadness  in  the  character 
Of  universal  Nature,  and  who  weaves 
Most  doleful  ditties  in  the  midst  of  joy. 
Yet  knoi;iing  something,  dimly  though  it  be, 
And  therefore  still  more  awful,  of  that  strange 
And  most  tumultuous  thing,  the  heart  of  man. 
It  chanceth  ofk,  that  mixed  with  Nature's  smiles 
My  soul  beholds  a  solemn  quietness 
That  almost  looks  like  grief,  as  if  on  earth 
There  were  no  perfect  joy,  and  happiness 
Still  trembled  on  the  brink  of  misery ! " 

How  true  this  is,  as  descriptive  of  one  of  the  author's  deepest  moods, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of  his  poetry  bears  the  impress  of 
such  a  feeling,  which  also  largely  affects  **  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
**  Scottish  Life."  It  denotes  a  decided  tendency  to  look  away  from  the 
present  and  actual,  to  get  behind  appearances,  arid  become  acquainted 
with  the  remote  springs  of  thought  and  feeling.  Imperfect  sympathy 
with  a  spirit  of  this  kind  condemns  it  as  weak  and  over-sentimental,  and 
hesitates  not  to  condemn  it  as  coming  from  Wilson.  It  goes  the  lengthy 
indeed,  of  asserting  such  attitude  of  mind  on  his  part  to  be  imnatural 
and  unbecoming.  This  is  just  where  a  hasty  criticism  is  apt  to  fall 
entirely  short  of  the  truth.     It  is  supposed  that  because  Wilson  could 
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«iiact  '*  Christopher,"  wield  the  crutch  with  terrible  effect,  and  enjoy  so 
many  evenings  at  **  Ambrose's,"  he  must  in  consequence  be  incapable 
of  cherishing  a  tender  mood  or  a  deep  pathetic  longing.  It  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that,  because  Bums  could  write  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  and 
♦*  Tarn  O'Shanter,"  it  was  out  of  place  for  him  to  attempt  describing 
The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,'*  or  to  think  of  framing  an  address  to 
Mary  in  Heaven."  The  deepest  humour  is  conjoined  with  the  most 
delicate  pathos,  and  what  is  to  be  regretted  in  Wilson's  poetry  is,  not 
that  he  should,  have  been  ideal  and  sentimental,  but  that  he  should  have 
restricted  his  idealism,  and  thus  limited  hie  genuine  poetic  range.  Hi& 
idealism,  however,  will  of  itself  repay  the  most  careful  study.  From  the 
youthful  and  romantic,  though  somewhat  crude  and  inartistic  ''  Isle  of 
*^  Palms,"  no  less  than  from  the  mature  and  elegant  <'  Unimore,"  may  be 
gathered  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  communings  of  t^e 
poetic  spirit  with  the  inner  being  of  Nature.  It  is  the  pathos  of  Nature 
in  which  our  poet  is  strongest :  he  uses  her,  not  as  a  stimulant  or  a  seda- 
tive— as  Mr.  Swinburne  says  she  is  turned  to  account  by  Coleridge  and 
Keat»— nor  is  she  degraded  to  the  culinary  purposes  Wordsworth  finds 
her  good  for,  according  to  the  same  authority.  There  is  nothing  vamped 
up  or  mercenary  in  Wilson's  love  of  the  outward  inanimate  world :  it  i& 
because  he  finds  in  it  so  much  to  sympathise  with,  so  much  that  reminds 
him  of  what  is  tender,  and  delicate,  and  true  in  the  human  soul,  that  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  study  and  the  reproduction  of  its  expressions* 
In  the  fourth  vision  of  "  Unimore "  there  is  a  beautiful  representative 
paragraph,  beginning — 

''  Oh  !  moum  not,  that  in  nature  transitory 
Are  all  her  fairest  and  her  loveliest  things  ; 
And  frail  the  tenure  as  a  web  of  dew- 
By  which  they  hold  to  life.     For  therein  lies 
The  might  of  the  refulgent  rose,  the  power 
Of  the  pale  liys  leaf." 

The  reflection  here  is  somewhat  obvious — ^afler  it  has  been  made — but 
the  spirit  of  the  passage  is  such  as  to  show  the  poet's  vision  unwarped 
and  dear,  and  his  associations,  if  not  subtle  or  sublime,  at  any  rate 
wholesome  and  vigorous.  The  next  thought  is  charged  with  diatac- 
teristic  delicacy  of  pathos,  and  constitutes  the  germ  and  essential  beauty 
of  the  passage. 

**  The  sweetest  smile 
That  glides  along  the  face  of  innocence 
Is  still  the  saddest,  and  the  sadness  comes 
From  dim  forebodings  of  an  early  death." 

Sentiment  pitched  on  the  same  key  pervades  the  author's  sustained 
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and  most  daborate  efforts,— the  most  poetical  passages,  for  example,  of 
the  "  City  of  the  Plague,"  being  diose  coloured  with  tender  reminiscence 
and  fondi  r^;ret.  The  diaracter  of  "  Magdalene  *•  is  a  study  of  much 
insight  and  power.  The  thrilling  intensity,  the  oppressive  weight  of 
grief  and  threatening  despair  of  "The  Convict,"  is  due,  in  great 
measiure,  to  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  stirs  similar  emotions.  The 
magnificent  *'  Address  to  a  Wild  Deer  *'  is  an  elaborate  study  of  contrasts, 
a  landscape  of  shifting  light  and  shade,  a  quick  succession  of  simshine 
and  darkness,  of  airy  light  and  awesome  gloom : — 

"  In  dalliance  with  danger,  he  bounded  in  bliss, 
O'er  the  fathomless  gloom  of  each  moaning  abyss  ; 
O'er  the  grim  rocks  careering  with  prosperous  motion, 
Like  a  ship  by  herself  in  full  sail  o'er  the  ocean  ! " 

The  grand  passage  about  the  "lonely  magnificence** — quoted  some- 
times, as  merely  a  description  of  sensible  effects — is  full  of  the  same 
spirit ;  and  the  whole  poem  is  a  stately  homily  on  the  suggestive  text 
that  moved  Shelley  to  mourn  that  "  Nought  may  endure  but  mutability."" 
Wilson's  sonnets  are  all  good,  and  the  one  on  "  The  Evening  Cloud  '"^ 
approaches  excellence.  As  sonnets  they  lack  perfection  of  form,  they 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  intricacies  of  the  genuine  model ;  but  they 
are  rich  in  rhythm  and  melody,  and  they  abound  with  the  same  thought- 
fulness  and  tender  references  as  the  longer  poems.  The  result  of  a 
study  of  Professor  Wilson's  poetry  is  to  prove  that,  underneath  the 
jovial  and  even  roistering  exterior,  the  gaiety,  fun,  and  whimsicaKties  of 
"  Christopher  North,"  there  is  gravity  of  sentiment  and  depth  of  feeling, 
a  kindliness  and  catholicity  of  instinct,  that  bind  him  to  all  that  is 
tender  and  true  in  nature  and  his  fellow-men.  He  is  the  poet  of  pathos, 
and  as  such  gives  expression  to  only  part  of  his  poetic  genius,  leaving  the 
rest  to  be  gathered  from  other  sources. 

Thomas  Bayne. 


Sir  Hubert's  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  S.  R.  TOWNSHEND  MAYER, 

AUTHOR  OP   "THE   FATAL  INHERITANCE,'' "  THREE  TIMES,"   ETC. 


FACT    OR     FANCY  ? 

^IR  HUBERT  looked  at  Diana  as  they  rode  along,  and 
saw  to  his  astonishment  that  she  was  pale  and  agitated. 

"  Diana !"  he  exclaimed,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
fellow  frightened  you  ?  " 

She  smiled  faintly.  "  It  seems  veiy  foolish,  but  his  expression  was 
so  horrible.  And,  you  know,  I've  had  a  wretched  inexplicable  feeling 
lately " 

"  Oh  coroe,  I  can't  allow  this  t  I  shall  be  jealous.  The  presenti- 
ment can't  have  anything  to  do  with  that  vagabond.  First  of  all  it  was 
about  my  return.     Upon  my  word  I'm  flattered  I " 

"  Do  be  serious,  Hubert  I  felt  as  if  some  change  or  trouble 
threatened  us,  and  you  were  concerned  in  it — that  was  all." 

"  To  be  sure,  I  was  concerned  in  it ;  and  now  it  turns  out  to  be  that 
highly  respectable  personage  who  asked  for  a  penny  for  the  sake  of  my 

beautiful  lady.     Really,  Diana,  your  fickleness "  here,  seeing  that 

she  was  seriously  distressed,  he  dropped  the  subject,  and  tried  to  turn 
the  current  of  her  thoughts. 

"Do  you  often  hunt  now?"  he  asked,  as  some  clamorous  music 
indicated  that  they  were  nearing  the  kennels  of  the  M.F.H. 

"  No,  never.     I  can't  resist  riding  to  the  meet  sometimes,  though." 

"  You  would  be  false  to  your  name  if  you  could.  Why  have  you 
given  up  hunting  ?    Because  I  was  not  here  to  go  with  you  ?" 

"  Not  entu-ely,"  said  Diana,  smiling;  "  I  dare  say  Mr.  Arundel  would 
have  looked  after  me.     But  your  mother  did  not  like  it" 

"  My  dear  Diana,  how  submissive  you  are  to  my  mother's  whims  I " 

"  I  ought  to  be.     She  is  the  best  friend  I  have." 

"  She  is  well  repaid.  You  are  quite  a  daughter  to  her.  I  often 
think  she  could  do  without  me  better  than  without  you,  now." 
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** There  you  quite  mistake,"  said  Diana  earnestly.  "Mrs.  Gower 
is  very  fond  of  me,  I  know,  but  she  idolises  you." 

**  I  wonder  whether  she  would  be  horribly  jealous  if  I  were  to 
marry  ?  "  speculated  Sir  Hubert,  laughingly.  "  Most  mothers  are,  I 
believe." 

The  colour  rushed  to  Diana's  face,  but  she  answered  quietly — 

"  Mrs.  Gower  often  says  it  is  the  one  thing  wanting  to  her  happiness. 
And  she  has  not  a  grain  of  jealousy  in  her  disposition." 

"  No,  I  think  not — at  least  she  has  never  shown  it.  But  there  are 
other  difficulties  besides  jealousy.  She  would  certainly  want  to  choose 
my  wife  for  me.** 

"A  man  must  choose  his  wife  for  himself." 

"  Then  he  may  perhaps  choose  wrong." 

**  At  all  events  he  will  have  no  one  else  to  blame." 

"  Unless  it  is  the  poor  girl,  who  said  '  Yes '  when  she  was  asked, 
instead  of*  No.'    Thaf  becomes  a  grievance  sometimes." 

By  this  time  the  Lodge  was  again  in  sight. 

"  Diana,"  said  Sir  Hubert  hurriedly,  as  though  he  had  taken  a  sudden 
determination,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  and  to  ask  you  something.  How 
can  I  talk  to  you  uninterruptedly  ?  " 

Diana  was  rather  astonished ;  but  she  did  not  remind  him  that  during 
the  whole  morning  he  might  have  said  what  he  pleased. 

"  Dr.  Morrice  dines  with  us  to  night,"  she  replied,  after  a  moment's 
thought.  **  Mrs.  Gower  and  he  generally  play  chess  after  dinner.  I 
could  hear  anything  you  have  to  tell  me  then." 

"  Thanks.     Don*t  forget." 

Diana  was  not  likely  to  forget.  All  her  anxiety  was  lest  she  should 
remember  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought. 

"  Has  any  one  called  while  I  was  out  ?  "  she  inquired,  as  she  crossed 
the  hall. 

"  No,  ma'am,  only  a  very  troublesome  man  came  here  begging,  and 
5aid  he  was  sure  you  would  give  him  something  if  you  were  at  home. 
After  he  was  sent  away  from  the  door,  James  found  him  in  the  stable- 
yard." 

"  Oh,  Hubert,  that  man  has  been  here  !  " 

"  My  rival ! "  he  exclaimed,  throwing  himself  into  a  tragic  attitude. 

"  Don't  be  so  absurd.     Indeed  he  terrifies  me." 

"Mother,  Diana  is  setting  up  nen^es"  said  Sir  Hubert,  as  Mrs. 
Gower,  hearing  their  voices,  joined  them  where  they  stood  talking  by 
the  hall  fire.  "  Do  persuade  her  that  nerves  are  very  troublesome, 
and  not  at  all  in  her  style." 

«*  I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gower,  much  perplexed.     "  Diana 
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used  to  be  the  bravest  girl  in  the  world;  and  as  to  nervousness,  I 
really  think  she  did  not  know  what  it  meant  till  lately." 

While  she  was  being  thus  criticised,  Diana  made  her  escape,  and  went 
upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Sitting  before  her  mirror,  she  submitted  her  glossy  tresses  to  be 
unpinned  and  rearranged  by  her  maid. 

•'  What  will  you  wear  in  your  hair,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Did  not  Robins  give  you  a  camellia  for  me?  *' 

"  No,  ma*am,  I  have  not  seen  any." 

'*  Then  he  must  have  forgotten.    Go  and  ask  him  to  cut  a  white  one." 

When  the  girl  departed,  her  mistress  sat  still,  looking  not  at  but 
beyond  her  own  reflection,  far  into  the  depths  of  the  large  old-fashioned 
mirror,  which  showed  her  the  deep  recesses  of  the  room,  left  in  dark- 
ness by  the  candles  on  her  toilet  table,  and  only  fitfully  revealed  by  the 
flickering  fire-light 

Just  opposite  the  looking-glass  was  the  door* of  a  little  room  known 
as  her  study,  and  screened  by  a  heavy  curtain,  at  which  Diana  gazed 
mechanically,  deep  in  thought  Suddenly  its  folds  were  sofUy  stirred, 
and  first  a  man's  foot,  then  a  hand,  parted  the  shrouding  drapery,  and 
a  crafty  cruel  face  peered  out,  whose  mocking  eyes  met  Diana's 
fascinated  gaze. 

She  could  bear  no  more.  Springing  up  with  a  stifled  cry  she  sped 
along  the  corridor,  never  pausing  till  in  Mrs.  Gower's  room,  and  almost 
at  her  feet. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  I  *'  cried  that  lady, 
turning  sharply  round,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  lace  head-dress, 
just  being  arranged  over  her  still  abundant  hair. 

But  Diana,  who  had  fisdlen  into  an  arm-chair,  in  an  hysterical  passion 
of  sobs,  tears,  and  laughter,  could  not  articulate  for  some  minutes. 

At  last  she  faltered — "  That  man — the  man  we  met  to-day — I  know 
who  he  was  now — in  the  study ** 

"  The  man  you  met  to-day  in  the  study — good  heaven  !  "  and  Mrs. 
Gower  moved  hastily  to  the  bell. 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  cried  Diana,  detaining  her.  "  There  is  no  one 
there  now,  really.  But  the  man  we  met  to-day  is  the  same  man  who 
was  found  in  the  house  three  years  ago,  don't  you  remember?  It 
flashed  across  me  just  now,  and  I  thought  I  saw  the  whole  thing 
over- again.     I  could  not  bear  it,"  said  the  poor  girl,  £4>ologetically. 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear ;  we  never  ought  to  have  allowed  you  to 
remain  in  those  rooms.     It  has  been  too  much  for  you." 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  the  rooms, — you  know  I  have  always  used  them.  It 
was  seeing  that  man,  and  recollecting  who  he  was,  tliat  overcame  me." 
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Mrs.  Gower  dearly  did  not  attach  'much  importance  to  the  sup- 
posed recognition ;  but  Diana's  nervous  state  troubled  her. 

**  My  dear,  you  are  sadly  unlike  yourself.  Why,  when  it  really  hap- 
pened, you  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave." 

^'  I  had  not  time  to  get  frightened  then,  it  all  came  so  suddenly," 
said  Diana,  with  a  miserable  attempt  to  smile.  "  I  am  so  sorry  to  have 
disturbed  you  like  this ;  I  will  go  back  and  finish  dressing  now." 

"  Indeed  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  not  have  you 
enter  that  room  again, — not  to-night,  at  all  events.  Bennett,  go  and 
tell  Lucy  to  bring  Miss  Redfem's  things  here.  Have  some  eau  de 
Cologne,  Diana." 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  am  really  quite  well  now.  But  I  will  dress  here 
if  you  wish  it" 

Then  Mrs.  Gower,  whose  own  toilette  was  completed,  took  up  her 
gloves  and  handkerchief,  kissed  Diana*s  forehead,  and  valked  slowly 
and  gravely  downstairs. 

Sir  Hubert  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room ;  he,  too,  looked  serious 
and  preoccupied,  but  his  mother's  entrance  roused  him  from  his 
meditations. 

"  Why,  mother  !  you  look  as  if  you  had  the  cares  of  empire  on  your 
shoulders." 

^*  I  am  concerned  about  Diana.  You  were  quite  right :  she  has 
grown  very  nervous;  and  that  is  so  unlike  her." 

"  Anything  fresh  ?  " 

"  Positively  in  the  midst  of  dressing,  she  ran  screaming  out  of  her 
Toom  into  mine,  poor  girl,  fancying  she  saw  the  man  in  the  study 
again.^* 

"  What,  the  man '' 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Morrice^s  entrance  interrupted  the  conversation  ; 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  a  stranger. 

Dr.  Morrice  caught  the  slight  look  of  surprise  on  Mrs.  Gower's  face^ 
— 2l  face  which  at  a  cooler  moment  would  have  been  under  better  con- 
trol than  to  betray  it — and  said,  explanatorily, 

•*  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  cousin,  Mr.  Buller,  Mrs.  Gower. 
He  arrived  imexpectedly  this  morning,  and  as  I  could  not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  an  evening  here,  and  did  not  like  to  leave  my  cousin  in 
solitude,  I  wrote  at  once  to  Miss  Redfern,  and  asked  her  permission  to 
bring  him  with  me.'* 

Dr.  Morrice  was  an  excellent  man,  but  wordy.  By  the  time  he  finished 
his  address,  Mrs.  Grower's  wits  had  returned  to  her. 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Morrice,  any  friend  of  yours ;  and  it  is  entirely  our 
own  fiuilt  that^we  were  not  quite  prepared  to  welcome  Mr.  Buller.    The 
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fact  is,  I  dare  say  Diana  has  never  read  your  note.  She  had  a  shock 
this  morning, — or  rather  a  surprise :  she  fancied  she  saw  that  man 
again." 

**  What  man,  my  dear  madam  ?  '*  asked  the  Vicar,  bewildered. 

**  Don't  you  remember?  The  man  that  was  found  in  this  house 
three  years  ago." 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure — to  be  sure.  The  adventure  that  made  Miss  Diana 
the  heroine  of  the  county,  and  gave  her  such  a  reputation  for  courage." 

**  I  am  afraid  she  deserves  to  lose  it  now,"  said  Mrs.  Gower,  with  an 
impatient  sigh.  Then  addressing  herself  to  the  stranger,  who  she  felt 
was  being  unjustifiably  mystified,  though  he  tried  to  look  as  if  he  per- 
fectly understood  their  conversation,  Mrs.  Gower  explained : 

"  We  are  talking  of  a  strange  thing  which  occurred  here  some  time 
ago.  Miss  Redfern  was  reading  in  her  room  one  night, — all  the  rest  of 
the  household  having  gone  to  bed, — ^when  something  induced  her  to 
look  up  suddenly  at  the  glass  before  which  she  was  sitting.  It  reflected 
the  door  of  her  study,  and  she  saw  the  curtain  which  hangs  before  it 
gently  moved  aside  by  a  man's  hand,  while  a  face  peered  through  the  open 
door.  For  a  second  or  two  she  felt  spell-bound,  and  could  not  remove 
her  eyes, — not,  indeed,  till  the  head  was  withdrawn.  Then  she  began 
to  think  of  escape ;  but  dared  not  betray  any  terror  to  the  watchful  ears 
and  eyes  so  close  to  her.  She  pretended  to  go  on  reading  for  a  time :  and 
then  saying,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  *  How  provoking ! — I  have  left  the 
next  volume  downstairs,'  walked  deliberately  across  the  room.  As  she 
opened  the  door,  she  contrived  quietly  to  withdraw  the  key,  and  turn 
the  lock  on  the  other  side.  The  outer  door  of  the  study  was  always 
kept  fastened ;  so  her  prisoner  was  safe  while  she  alarmed  the  house. 
Pretty  well  for  a  girl  of  twenty, — ^was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Wonderful  presence  of  mind  1 "  said  Dr.  Morrice. 

"  What  became  of  the  man  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Buller. 

"  He  was  caught  trying  to  escape  through  the  dressing-room  window." 

*'Was  he  tried?" 

"  Yes,  the  trial  caused  great  excitement.  Diana,  of  course,  did  not 
ivish  to  appear  in  it,  but  she  was  compelled  to  do  so.  Some  jewels  were 
found  on  the  floor,  which  he  had  taken  from  her  dressing-table ;  and  a 
London  detective  proved  that  he  belonged  to  a  gang  of  notorious 
thieves,  though  he  had  never,  I  believe,  been  previously  convicted. 
He  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  penal  servitude." 

**  Little  enough,"  said  Mr.  Buller.  "  I  think  short  sentences  are 
great  mistakes.  They  don't  break  any  of  the  chains  of  habit,  and 
only  let  offienders  loose  upon  society  to  resume  their  old  courses." 

**  He  would  have  had  a  much  heavier  sentence — five  years,  I  think," 
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said  Mrs.  Gower,  **but  there  was  some  legal  quibble  raiserf  by'Ws 
counsel,  who  pleaded  very  ingeniously  that  as  no  stolen  property  was 
found  on  his  person,  he  could  not  be  charged  with  actual  robbery.  We 
called  him  a  burglar,  of  course ;  but  technically,  he  was  merely  '  trespass- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  felony.' " 

"  Absurd  !  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Miss  Redfem*s  alarm  to- 
day?" inquired  Dr.  Morrice.  "Was  she  not  accustomed  to  occupy 
those  particular  rooms  ?  " 

"  I  ought  to  explain,  Diana  never  would  consent  to  change  her 
rooms.  Nothing  could  exceed  her  coolness  and  courage  through  the 
the  whole  affair ;  she  astonished  every  one.  And  to-night  she  rushed 
into  my  room,  hysterical  with  terror,  merely  from  seeing  the  reflection 
of  that  detestable  study-door  in  her  looking-glass.  I  will  have  it  built 
up ! "  cried  Mrs.  Gower,  in  an  access  of  annoyance. 

"You  forget,  mother,'*  said  Sir  Hubert,  **  two  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  state  of  feeling.  During  our  ride  this  morning.  Miss  Redfern 
saw  a  pertinacious  beggar,  who  strangely  reminded  her  of  her  burglar. 
And  for  some  time  she  has  had  a  presentiment " 

"Pray,  Hubert,  don't  refer  to  that  nonsense,"  said  his  mother,  impa- 
tiently. 

Poor  Mrs.  Gower,  who  piqued  herself  on  the  order  and  decorum  of 
all  arrangements  with  which  she  was  in  any  way  connected,  should 
be  pardoned  for  her  momentary  irritability.  Diana  was  so  long  dressings 
dinner  of  course  would  be  spoilt ;  they  were  all  a  little  excited  and  out 
of  temper ;  and  on  that  day,  of  all  days,  a  stranger  must  be  brought  in 
to  witness  the  family  discomposure. 

"So  Miss  Diana  thought  she  recognised  her  old  enemy  to-day,"  said 
the  Vicar  meditatively.  "It  might  be  as  well  to  look  carefully  round 
the  neighbourhood.  Cases  have  occurred  of  robbers  who  have  been 
baffled  and  punished,  returning  to  the  attack  when  once  set  at  liberty. 
As  to  the  fancied  presentiment,  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  much  im- 
portance to  it.  Physical  causes  are  generally  found  at  the  root  of  these 
little  disturbances  of  the  spirits." 

"I  don't  altogether  agree  with  you,**  said  Mr.  BuUer  in  his  quiet 
grave  tones.  **  That  sort  of  impression  is  in  general  not  quite  fairly 
treated.  What  is  a  presentiment  ?  A  vague  sense  of  impending  evil. 
If  the  calamity  happen,  we  give  the  vague  sense  all  honour  as  a  super- 
natural warning.  But  if  nothing  unusual  occurs,  we  scout  the  dim 
foreboding  as  groundless  folly.  Yet  evil  may  have  really  threatened  us, 
but  been  averted,  after  all.'* 

"Let  us  trust  that  Miss  Redfem's  premonitions  may  belong  to  the 
unfulfilled  class,"  said  Dr.  Morrice.     "  Here  she  comes." 
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When  Diana  entered,  pale  from  recent  excitement,  bat  graceful  and 
stately  as  ever,  Mr.  BuUer  lcx>ked  at  her  with  mingled  interest  and  admira- 
tion. Clearly  this  was  no  foolish  damsel  terrified  by  a  gust  of  wind  in  a 
heavy  curtain ;  but  a  lady  whose  very  fears,  when  she  condescended  to 
entertain  them,  deserved  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

**  I  am  sure  I  have  tried  your  patience  severely,"  said  Diana.  "But 
I  hope  Mrs.  Gower  has  made  my  excuses." 

Then  Mr.  BuUer  was  presented  to  his  young  hostess;  and  Diana 
confessed  her  negligence  in  not  opening  his  cousin's  note.  And  then 
they  all  proceeded  to  the  dining-room. 

Of  course  Sir  Hubert's  intended  confidences  were  put  an  end  to  by 
this  unexpected  addition  to  their  party.  But  Diana  was  not  sorry  that 
they  should  be  deferred.  She  was  unequal  to  excitement  and  content  to 
spend  the  evening  leaning  back  on  her  sofa,  looking  very  handsome  in 
her  paleness  and  the  gloss  of  her  blue  velvet,  and  listening  to  the 
two  younger  men  as  they  chatted  on  the  hearthrug  of  the  small  drawing- 
room,  while  Dr.  Morrice  and  Mrs.  Gower  played  their  accustomed  game 
in  the  remote  perspective  of  the  large  room. 

Mr.  Buller  was  apparently  about  five-and-thirty.  Grave  and  reserved 
in  manner,  rather  difficult  to  draw  into  free  conversation,  but  worth  the 
trouble.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  was  an  acute  observer.  He  was 
tolerably  well  read,  but  evidently  not  a  profound  student ;  and  had  the 
refinement  of  thought  and  good  feeling,  but  not  the  polish  of  society. 
Diana  languidly  looked  and  listened,  noticing  the  contrast  between 
Hubert  and  this  plain  worthy  Mr.  Buller,  and  following  a  train  of 
thought  of  her  own  while  interested  in  their  talk. 

When  Diana  retired  for  the  night,  she  was  relieved  to  find  tliat 
her  room  had  been  changed  by  Mrs.  Gower's  directions  to  one  in  the 
•opposite  wing,  close  to  her  own.  Diana  would  not  so  far  give  way 
to  alarm  as  herself  to  order  this  new  arrangement;  but  she  was  not 
sorry  to  have  the  matter  taken  out  of  her  own  hands.  And  next  morn- 
ing she  woke  with  that  serene  contempt  for  the  panic  of  the  previous 
night  which  daylight  usually  brings. 

In  all  the  seasonable  festivities  which  had  summoned  them  to  The 
Ferns,  Sir  Hubert  was  invaluable.  His  resources,  his  good  temper,  and 
his  powers  of  endurance,  were  inexhaustible ;  and  equally  at  the  service 
of  the  charity  children  romping  round  the  Christmas  tree  in  the  hall,  and 
of  the  county  people  assembled  in  melancholy  grandeur  in  the  dining- 
room. 

**  But  why,  Diana,"  Sir  Hubert  inquired,  rejoining  his  mother  and 
their  young  hostess,  after  conducting  the  last  departing  dowager  to  her 
carriage,  **why  do  you  bend  your  neck  to  the  yoke  of  this  English 
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fetish,  'the  dinner?' — this  solemn  process  of  dowly  feeding  twenty  or 
thirty  people  who  have  no  particular  love  for  you,  and  whose  faces  you 
don't  care  ever  to  see  again  ?  " 

'*  It  is  almost  the  only  concession  to  conventionality  that  I  do  make/* 
said  Diana.  '*  I  can't  deny  that  I  am  glad  when  it  is  over ;  but  one 
dinner-party  in  winter  and  one  lawn  party  in  summer  are  not  enormous 
sacrifices." 

"  More  than  I  should  make,  however." 

"Why,  Hubert,  you  are  madly  dissipated  at  Gower  Park  compared  to 
me.  You  give  I  don't  know  how  many  dinner  parties  in  a  year, — and 
balls!" 

"My  mother's  doing, — not  mine.  We  all  know  she  is  a  lake  at 
heart  You  and  I,  Diana,  profess  to  be  young  people  of  advanced 
views,  who  march  with  our  century." 

**  People  in  a  certain  position  must  conform  a  little  to  the  usages  of 
society.  When  you  were  a  child,  Hubert,  I  almost  shut  myself  up. 
Now  you  go  out  into  the  world,  you  must  see  people  at  home.  Hos- 
pitality is  as  much  a  duty  as  charity,"  interposed  Mrs.  Gower. 

"When  my  mother  retires  behind  her  intrenchments,  and  talks  about 
*  duty,'  I  have  done,"  said  Sir  Hubert  gaily. 

Both  Mrs.  Gower  and  Diana  were  proud ;  proud  of  race,  of  refine- 
ment, of  standing  high  above  the  world's  censure  or  ridicule.  But  with 
this  difference,  that  Mrs.  Gower's  pride  led  her  chiefly  to  do  or  avoid 
doing  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  class  and  the  dictates  of  society, 
while  Diana's  raised  her  far  above  all  dictates  save  those  of  her  own 
sense  of  right 

Sir  Hubert  was  not,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  proud  at  all. 
Fastidious  in  taste, .critical,  and,  as  he  pleased  to  call  it,  aesthetic,  he 
was  guided  only  by  his  love  of  beauty  and  of  ease.  His  mother  ruled 
at  Gower  Park  because  he  liked  her  to  do  so ;  liked  her  to  relieve  him 
from  all  possibility  of  being  bored,  and  to  attend  to  the  innumerable 
details  of  which  his  soul  wearied.  But  she  did  not  rule  him,  and  the 
day  was  fast  approaching  when  she  was  to  make  that  discovery. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.   BULLER  WISHES  TO  SETTLE. 


Some  friendships  are  the  slow  growth  of  years,  while  others  ripen  into 
sudden  intimacy  in  as  many  hoinrs. 

Mr.  Buller,  though  the  time  and  mode  of  his  introduction  had  not 
been  altogether  propitious,  soon  became  a  very  welcome  visitor  at  The 
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Ferns.  Under  his  grave  and  slightly  distant  manner  he  had  a  kindly 
and  unselfish  nature.  His  habitual  reserve  was  occasionally  thrown 
aside,  with  an  effect  like  that  of  mist  suddenly  rising  from  a  fair  land- 
scape. 

Mrs.  Gower  took  an  amazing  fancy  to  him.  He  was  "  sterling,"  she 
said.  Diana,  who  at  first  thought  him  elderly,  commonplace,  and  un- 
interesting though  estimable,  was  surprised  to  find  how  youthful  and 
even  handsome  he  could  look  under  certain  lights  of  emotion. 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  their  return  to  Gower  Park,  Diana,  who 
had  been  paying  a  farewell  visit  to  her  industrial  schools,  met  Mr. 
Buller  in  the  village. 

**  I  was  going  to  call  at  The  Ferns  to  make  my  adieux  to  Mrs.  Gower," 
he  said.     **  May  I  accompany  you.  Miss  Redfem  ?" 

"  Certainly.     Mrs.  Gower  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

They  walked  in  silence  for  a  time.  Then  Mr.  Buller  said  with  some 
hesitation,  **  I  am  fortunate  to  have  met  you  alone,  for  I  particularly 
want  to  ask  you  a  favour." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power,"  began 
Diana,  to  fill  up  the  pause. 

**  Thank  you.  The  fact  is.  Miss  Redfem,  I  want  you  to  be  my 
almoner.  You  have  a  great  many  useful  schemes  in  operation  I  know, 
and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  help  them  forward  it  would  make  me  very 
happy.  Excuse  the  awkwardness  of  making  my  offering  here  and  now, 
but  as  you  leave  The  Ferns  so  soon,  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity." And  taking  a  cheque  from  his  pocket-book  he  handed  it  to 
Diana. 

She  took  it  doubtfully,  and  on  glancing  at  the  amoimt  at  once  tried 
to  return  it. 

"  I  could  not  think  of  keeping  it,  indeed,  Mr.  Buller.  It  is  far  too 
much !  I  will  gratefully  take  a  small  sum  for  my  experiments,  but  I  am 
sure  you  can  find  a  better  use  for  this." 

'*  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  her  companion,  smiling.  '*  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  Femdale,  and  this  is  an  offering  of  gratitude  for  many  pleasant 
hours  spent  in  it — among  the  pleasantest  of  a  not  too  happy  life." 

''  But  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  know  how  to  invest  such  a  sum  as 
this." 

"Oh  yes,  you  will;  none  better.  I  offered  it  to  Dr.  Morrice  in 
the  first  instance,  I  confess,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
He  said  you  had  all  the  wants  and  improvements  of  the  parish  at  your 
fingers'  ends,  and  could  make  sixpence  go  further  than  he  could  five 
shillings. '^ 

•*  But  there  are  so  many  sixpences  here." 
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"The  more  the  better.  Pray  do  not  disappoint  me  by  returning  it. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  it  to  some  one,  and  probably  do  more  harm 
than  good  with  it  I  have  the  misfortune,"  he  said,  colouring  slightly, 
**  to  possess  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  I 
was  not  brought  up  to  be  a  rich  man.  My  father  was  poor,  and  could 
not  aflford  to  give  me  what  is  called  a  *  liberal  education.'  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  intended  for  commerce.  My  early  training  made  me 
narrow,  you  see,  and  not  fitted  to  adorn  society.*'  He  spoke  with  a 
tone  of  bitterness  which  pained  Diana ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  to 
express  her  sympathy. 

"  I  am  ungrateful  enough  to  say  that  this  fortune  had  better  have  come 
earlier,  or  not  at  all.  The  relation  who  left  it  to  me  took  no  notice  of 
me  while  I  was  young  and  impressionable,  and  was  suflfering  keenly 
from  the  indurating  process.  Having  gone  through  that,  I  dare  say  I 
should  have  made  a  good  man  of  business,  earned  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  enjoyed  earning  it.  Now  I  am  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
My  early  training  has  spoilt  me  for  a  butterfly,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  to  be  a  working  bee.  One  should  learn  to  be  rich  while  one 
is  young." 

*'  I  don't  think,"  Diana  ventured  to  say,  **  that  you  are  so  very  old 
now." 

**  Not  in  years,  perhaps.  But  you  cannot  imagine  how  difficult  it  is 
to  throw  off  the  habit  of  being  careful  and  prudent — old,  in  short — in 
one's  mode  of  life.  Then,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  a  single  living 
aeature  I  can  make  happy.  Not  one  dependent  on  me — not  one 
necessary  to  me,  or  to  whom  I  am  necessary." 
"You  may  have,  perhaps." 

**  No,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  looking  away  firom  her.  **  No— all 
that  is  over.  I  used  to  think  that  if  some  good  woman  would  take  me 
in  hand — but  now  the  only  kind  of  woman  I  could  choose  would  not 
have  me.  That  is  another  misfortune  of  my  nondescript  position.  But 
pray  pardon  me,  Miss  Redfem,"  he  said,  suddenly  checking  himself, 
**  for  inflicting  all  this  egotism  on  you." 

"  Indeed,"  she  said  gently,  "  I  am  very  much  interested.  History 
tells  us  of  the  Iron,  Bronze,  and  Golden  Ages ;  and  I  suppose  posterity 
will  call  this  the  Charitable  Age.  Only  in  deeds  of  charity  can  men 
and  women  distinguish  themselves  nowadays,  and  I  can't  help  saying 
that  your,  wealth  must  be  valuable,  both  to  yourself  and  others." 
"  If  I  knew  how  to  employ  it." 

"There  are  so  many  excellent  objects,"  began  Diana,  and  then 
stopped  short,  feeling  that  she  was  miserably  commonplace. 
"  Yes,  of  course.     Hospitals,  and  that  sort  of  thing.    But  I  do  not 
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care  to  give  largely  to  big  affairs  which  plenty  of  other  people  are  willing 
to  support.  I  want  to  create  a  little  personal  interest  for  myself,  and 
prefer  helping  individuals,  or  modest  ventures  about  whose  usefulness  I 
am  certain." 

"  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  you  are  right.  But  I  may  not  be  an 
impartial  judge,  as  my  own  proUgh  are  to  benefit  so  largely,"  said 
Diana  with  a  smile.  "  At  all  events,  I  will  confess  myself  so  far  con- 
verted as  to  accept  your  munificence." 

By  this  time  they  had  come  in  sight  of  The  Ferns,  a  large  substantial 
building  whose  red  brick  was  softened  into  a  dusky  glow  by  age,  and 
whose  rows  of  tall  small-paned  windows  glittered  in  the  eariy  winter 
sunset. 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  to  inherit  a  house  like  that,"  said  Mr.  BuUer. 
"  Nothing  acquired  by  purchase  can  be  a  hundredth  part  so  valuable  as 
a  tangible  piece  of  antiquity,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  crowded  with  memories." 

**  Staring,  meaningless  old  place  ! "  cried  Diana,  laughing.  "  I  always 
feel  ashamed  of  my  ancestors  for  building  and  preserving  such  a  piece 
of  ugliness.  It  is  exactly  like  the  houses  my  village  boys  draw  on 
heir  slates — all  straight  lines  and  flat  surfaces  I " 

"  I  have  the  bad  taste  to  like  these  Queen  Anne  houses,  nevertheless. 
I  like  their  associations,  and  even  their  appearance,  ^en  the  red  gets 
mellowed  down  like  this,  and  there  is  plenty  of  ivy  to  soften  it  further. 
These  houses  have  such  a  solid,  comfortable  look.  One  can  fancy  such 
happy  family  parties  round  their  ample  old  hearths." 

*'  Wait  till  you  see  Gower.  That  is  a  place  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
Picturesque,  every  corner  and  cranny  of  it  And  spacious  and  com- 
fortable as  well.  I  think  Sir  Hubert  is  to  be  envied  for  inheriting  a 
house  like  that,  if  you  like." 

**I  think  he  is  to  be  envied  for  many  things,"  said  Mr.  BuUcr, 
glancing  at  Diana's  animated  face  with  a  sigh. 

**This  neighbourhood  is  very  lovely  in  summer,"  she  resumed,  as 
they  slowly  made  their  way  between  neatly  kept  flower-beds  and  garden 
walks,  whose  winter  bareness  made  their  trim  formality  even  more 
noticeable,  up  to  the  broad  flagged  terrace  in  front  of  the  house.  "  You 
will  be  sure  to  like  our  woods.  I  spend  long  days  among  them,  with  a 
book  or  a  pencil,  much  to  the  scandal  of  good  Mrs.  Webbe,  who  thinks 
I  should  be  better  employed  paying  calls  or  receiving  visits.  But  I 
like  the  neighbourhood  better  than  the  neighbours." 

"  An  encomraging  prospect  for  me." 

"  You  are  not  my  neighbour  yet,"  said  Diana.  "  I  do  not  indulge 
in  prospective  aversions.    The  ancestors  to  whom  you  think  I  ought  to 
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feel  90  grateful  did  me  one  kindness,  they  left  n:e  at  liberty  to  follow 
my  likes  and  dislikes  freely.     Mrs.  Gower  is  the  only  person  for  whose 
sake  I  am  anxious  not  to  carry  my  independence  to  eccentricity." 
A  few  moments  more  brought  them  into  that  lady*s  presence. 
**  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,  Mrs,  (iower,"  explained  Mr.  BuUer, 
after  a  time. 

"  Indeed  you  must  say  nothing  of  the  kind.  My  son  and  I  hope  to 
see  you  often  at  Gower  Park.  The  distance  is  a  trifle  for  a  young  man 
like  you,  and  there  will  always  be  a  bedroom  for  you  when  you  like  to 
stay.  I  conclude  you  are  not  thinking  of  leaving  this  neighbourhood 
yourself  at  present  ?  ** 

"  Why,  no ;  and  now  you  have  given  me  an  additional  inducement  to 
remain.  I  was  telling  Miss  Redfem  that  I  like  Femdale,  and  should 
feel  inclined  to  settle  in  it — for  a  time,  at  all  events — if  I  could  find  a 
house." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Gower,  interested  at  once,  and  seizing  the  idea 
of  an  agreeable  neighbour  at  permanence.  "  But  I  am  afraid  there  is 
nothing  to  suit  you." 

"  I  should  not  want  such  a  mansion  as  this,"  replied  Mr.  Buller,  with 
his  grave  smile.  "  A  very  humble  house  would  satisfy  my  requirements, 
so  that  it  had  plenty  of  garden." 

"  Well,  we  must  look  out  for  you.  We  won't  lose  you  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  depend  upon  it" 

"  Mr.  Buller  likes  The  Ferns  so  much,"  said  Diana.  "  I  tell  him  he 
ought  to  see  Gower.     That  is  my  idea  of  a  house." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Mrs.  Gower  briskly.  **  We  have  a 
dance  at  the  Park  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  you  must  be  sure  to  come. 
Dr.  Morrice  always  dines  with  us  on  Christmas  Day  and  stops  the 
night,  and  you  can  return  together." 

Mr.  Buller  looked  at  Diana  in  some  dismay.  "  I  was  just  now  say- 
ing that  I  am  neither  inclined  nor  fitted  for  society,  Mrs.  Gower ;  and 
I  am  too  old  for  dancing." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense.  Let  society  judge  for  itself.  As  to  age, 
never  make  yourself  out  older  than  you  are.  Take  an  old  woman's 
word  for  it,  age  will  come  quite  fast  enough  without  being  met  half- 
way." 

A  ready  man  would  have  said,  and  said  truly,  "Age  has  been  in  no 
hurry  to  come  to  you."  For  Mrs.  Gower  wore  well,  and  both  in  looks  and 
spirits  was  far  younger  than  her  years.  But  Mr.  Buller  was  not  ready. 
So  fer  from  being  apt  with  the  compliments  and  pretty  phrases  which 
are  the  current  small-change  of  society,  he  seldom  managed  to  express 
even  the  admiration  he  sincerely  felt ;  and  most  people  called  his  gravity 
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coldness,  and  his  slowness  want  of  sympathy.  But  his  new  friends 
were  beginning  to  see  a  little  below  the  surface. 

The  last  day  at  The  Ferns  arrived. 

**Well,  Miss  Diana,"  said  Mrs.  Webbe,  looking  on  regretfully  while 
her  young  mistress's  trunks  were  filled  and  fastened,  "  you  are  going  to 
leave  us  again.     I  do  hope  you'll  come  back  before  long." 

'*To  be  sure,"  said  Diana  gaily.  "Sooner  than  you  expect, 
perhaps." 

"And  Sir  Hubert?  I  suppose  he  won't  be  going  on  his  travels 
again  yet  awhile,  will  he,  ma'am  ?  " 

"I  really  can't  say,"  replied  Diana  composedly,  handing  some 
trinkets  to  her  maid  to  pack  in  the  open  dressing-case.  "  Not  till  after 
Christmas,  I  should  think." 

"  I  heard  in  the  village,  Miss  Diana,"  Mrs.  Webbe  resumed,  after  a 
pause,  "that  Mr.  Buller  was  looking  out  for  a  house.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  settle  about  here." 

"  Perhaps  he  has.  But  you  know,  Mrs.  Webbe,  I  don't  approve  of 
gossip." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.  Lucy  " — with  severity — "  that's 
not  the  way  to  fold  a  silk  dress.  If  Mrs.  Bennett  was  to  see  you  you'd 
hear  of  it.  Take  the  things  into  the  next  room  and  I'll  show  you.  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  much  of  Mr.  Buller,  Miss  Diana." 

"  He  is  a  most  charitable  man,  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Fem- 
dale  if  he  stays  here." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  to  be  sure.  But  he's  not  to  say  handsome,  is  he? 
And  he  must  be  forty,  I  should  think,  if  he's  a  day." 

Diana  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  her  housekeeper's  little 
artifices  to  see  how  the  land  lay.  But  tried  and  trusty  as  Mrs.  Webbe 
was,  and  therefore  largely  privileged,  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
any  further. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  discussing  Mr.  Buller  at  all,"  said  her 
mistress  quietly.  "Will  you  kindly  order  lunch  now?  We  shall  be 
going  in  about  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Webbe  took  her  way  downstairs,  much  discomfited.  She  had 
not  at  all  approved  of  Mr.  BuUer's  frequent  visits,  nor  her  young 
mistress's  evident  pleasure  in  them. 

"  Miss  Diana  don't  in  general  take  to  strangers,"  she  thought  "  But 
there  mustn't  be  a  word  said  against  this  one.  Why,  he  can't  hold  a 
candle  to  Sir  Hubert !    What's  she  thinking  about?  " 

Mrs.  Webbe  was  a  staunch  aristocrat  and  conservative.  Like  most 
retainers  of  old  families  she  esteemed  birth  and  rank  far  above  the 
accidents  of  fortune.    Who  was  this  Mr.  Buller,  to  come  looking  after 
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her  young  lady  ?  (For  of  course  all  single  men  visited  The  Ferns  with 
that  sole  object.)  Why,  nobody  even  knew  how  he  had  made  his 
money.     It  might  have  been  in  trade ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MR,  BULLER  CONSIDERS  HIMSELF  A  FOOL. 

As  Mr.  Buller  stood  looking  on,  half-wistfuUy,  half-scomfuUy,  at  the 
Christmas- Eve  ball  at  Gower  Park,  he  felt  completely  out  of  place,  and 
heartily  wished  he  had  obeyed  his  first  impulse  and  stopped  away. 
After  spending  half  the  day  in  debating  whether  he  should  go  or  not,  he 
suddenly  crammed  a  few  things  into  a  valise,  made  a  hasty  toilet, 
arrived  at  Gower  late,  and  entered  the  ballroom  when  it  was  half  full, 
and  his  hostess  so  much  engrossed  that  she  could  only  spare  him  a  word 
of  welcome. 

He  then  made  his  way  to  the  most  unoccupied  comer  he  could  find, 
reflecting  that  there  were  only  three  persons  in  the  crowd  who  even 
knew  of  his  existence,  and  they  were  too  busy  to  speak  to  him ;  that 
dancing  was  a  meaningless  and  preposterous  waste  of  time ;  and  that  he 
had  been  an  unmitigated  idiot  for  putting  himself  in  such  a  totally 
incongruous  position.  One  thing  was  certain:  he  would  make  his 
escape  from  it  on  the  first  opportunity. 

"  Not  once,  nor  twice,"  has  a  glance  from  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  upset  a 
man's  fixed  resolutions.  Just  as  Mr.  Buller  had  arrived  at  his  wise 
resolve  to  fly,  Diana  discovered  his  retreat  and  gave  him  a  look  which 
drew  him  instantly  to  her  side. 

"  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "  I  began  to  fear  that 
after  all  you  meant  to  disappoint  us.     Have  you  been  dancing  ?  " 

No,  he  had  only  just  arrived.  In  fact,  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
to  dance  at  all.  He  was  out  of  practice,  and  did  not  know  how  he 
should  acquit  himself. 

"  I  guarantee  that  your  partners  will  find  no  fault  with  you,"  said 
Diana,  laughing.  "If  gentlemen  are  only  good-natured  enough  to 
stand  up,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  moved  about  to  their  proper 
places  (like  chessmen)  girls  are  perfectly  satisfied." 

**  I  think  I  can  promise  so  much,"  he  said. 

Then  Mr.  Buller  found  himself  introduced  to  Miss  Arundel,  a  pretty, 
good-tempered  girl,  who  readily  undertook  to  direct  his  erratic  move- 
ments, while  dancing  a  quadrille  with  Diana  for  his  vis-h-vis. 

The  whole  state  of  things  had  changed.  Dancing  was  a  graceful  and 
rational  amusement,  the  people   were  all    agreeable,  the  scene  was 
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animated.  What  had  wrought  the  tiansformation  ?  Diana  had  wel- 
comed him — had  admitted  that  she  expected  him — had  taken  trouble 
to  ensure  his  amusement. 

Still,  she  was  not  the  Diana  of  The  Ferns.  She  seemed  at  fifty  times 
the  distance  from  him  now,  that  she  did  when  they  walked  about  the 
muddy  village  street  together,  discussing  night-schools  and  jcottage- 
liospitals.  She  was  looking  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  ; 
her  manner  had  more  animation,  and  at  the  same  time  more  softness. 
Mr.  Buller  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  she  wore ;  he  only  thought 
she  looked  very  brilliant,  and  that  the  flowers  in  her  hair  and  dress 
might  have  bloomed  in  Eden — so  ^ivid  and  delicate  seemed  their 
colour,  so  sweet  their  perfume. 

Arthiu:  Buller  did  not  venture  to  ask  her  to  dance  with  him. 
To  stand  in  the  same  set  with  her,  to  touch  her  hand  in  passing,  to 
exchange  a  few  fragmentary  words  between  the  dances,  was  enough. 
But  after  he  had  been  behaving  very  well  for  some  time,  and  dancing 
with  all  the  partners  she  pointed  out,  Diana  thought  he  was  entitled 
to  a  reward.  So,  joining  him  with  a  slightly  heightened  coloiu:  and  a 
charming  smile,  she  said, — 

"  I  am  not  engaged  for  this  galop,  Mr.  Buller." 

"  Does  that  mean  that  I  may  ask  you  to  dance  it  with  me  ?  **  he 
asked,  with  as  much  outward  gravity  as  he  could  command,  but  with  a 
spirit  kindling  to  momentary  excitement. 

"  If  you  please,"  she  answered  gaily. 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  he  was  young  again.  A  dreamer  of  dreams — 
a  believer  in  all  bright  future  possibilities.  He  had  never  gone  through 
that  hard  life  struggle,  the  mere  recollection  of  which  weighed  him 
down ;  he  had  never  felt  middle-aged  and  prosaic,  unfitted  for  the  tardy 
good  fortune  which  sometimes  seemed  rather  a  burden  to  him  than  a 
blessing. 

It  was  one  of  those  intoxicating  snatches  of  realised  aspiration  which 
come  to  all  of  us  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  to  compensate  for  the 
colourless  monotony  of  average  years. 

It  does  not  seem  a  very  lofty  pinnacle  of  bliss  to  which  Mr.  Buller 
momentarily  attained — rushing  down  a  room  gay  with  music  and  flowers, 
rich  dresses  and  handsome  faces.  Rather  a  school-girl's  earthly  paradise 
than  that  of  a  quiet  quondam  man  of  business.  But  sentiment  glorified 
it  all.  His  arm  was  round  the  only  woman  in  tlie  world  that  he  ad- 
mired— the  only  woman  he  ever  had  admired  with  more  than  a  boyish 
fancy,  for  Arthur  BuUer's  romance  had  come  late  in  life,  crowded  out  of 
his  youth  by  most  unromantic  cares.  And  now  for  ten  minutes  life  was 
not  a  failure. 
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Diana  did  cot  relinquish  Mr.  Boiler's  arm  directly  their  dance  was 
over.  She  took  a  few  turns  u(>  and  down  the  ball-room  with  him»  point- 
ing out  several  of  his  future  neighbours,  and  indicating  those  she  thought 
he  would  like  to  become  acquainted  with.  He  showed  small  anxiety  to 
avail  himself  of  her  st^estions,  however. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  genius  for  society.  It  is  very  kmd 
of  you,  but  I  scarcely  think  I  shall  trouble  you  for  introductions." 

"  I  am  sorry,'*  said  Diana.  "  I  think  you  would  like  some  of  the 
people  I  have  mentioned." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  at  present  I  don't  care  to  try.  I  want  you  to  tell  roe 
who  two  persons  are,  though  ;  their  faces  interest,  or  rather  puzzle  me. 
They  don't  seem  quite  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  your  friends.  1 
mean  that  pale  young  man  with  the  large  whiskers  standing  just  imder 
the  third  chandelier,  and  that  rather  striking-looking  woman  in  green 
who  has  sat  out  nearly  ajl  the  dances.'* 

"Well,"  replied  Diana,  "you  have  detected  the  weak  spot  in  our 
muster-rolL  Those  are  the  Gordons,  and  they  are  here  sorely  against 
poor  Mrs.  Gower's  will.  You  would  scarcely  meet  them  in  any  other 
house  in  the  county." 

"Why  not?" 

"  George  Gordon  is  not  what  he  used  to  be.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  Hid>ert*s  once ;  but  he  made  an  extraordinary  marriage,  and  is  very 
coldly  looked  upon  in  consequence.** 

"  How  is  it  they  are  here  ?  " 

"  Hubert  insisted.  He  said  he  would  give  the  Gordons  a  chance, 
at  all  events,  c^  taking  their  proper  place ;  but  I  don't  think  he  has 
much  reason  to  pride  himself  on  his  experiment  You  see  how 
restless  and  uneasy  Mrs.  Gordon  looks — and,  as  you  say,  she  has 
scarcely  danced  at  all.  Nobody  likes  her,  or  even  knows  her,  and  we 
are  all  dreadfully  afraid  of  what  she  may  say  or  do  if  we  give  her  any 
encouragement.  I  have  tried  to  be  civil  myself,  but  really  it  was  a 
struggle.** 

"  Will  you  introduce  me  ?  '* 

"I  thought,*'  said  Diana,  smiling,  "you  were  not  going  to  trouble 
me  ibr  any  introductions?  " 

"  I  want  to  second  Sir  Hubert's  good  intentions.  T  appreciate  them 
highly." 

"  Come  then>"  said  Diana,  slightly  shrugging  her  shoulders  and  look- 
ing resigned. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  of  The  Grange,  was  described  as  a  fine  creature  by  all 
who  could  forgive  her  hasty  intrusion  from  no  one  knew  where  into  the 
exclusive  circle  of  county  society ;  and  if  quantity  is  more  to  be  es- 
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teemed  than  quality,  a  fine  creature  she  certainly  was.  But  fastidious 
tastes  found  her  too  tall  and  too  plump,  too  high-coloured  and  too  dark- 
browed.  Her  beautifully  white  and  even  teeth  were  too  large,  and  her 
restless  eyes  too  bright  Her  whole  appearance,  indeed,  suggested  a 
recourse  to  adventitious  aids,  though  most  imjustly.  Nature  had  been 
bountiful  to  her,  and  she  was  still  too  young  to  need  the  help  of  art. 
She  seemed  to  overflow  her  light  green  dress,  of  most  costly  make  and 
material ;  the  roses  in  her  hair  were  eclipsed  by  the  roses  on  her  cheeks ; 
and  in  the  general  glitter  of  her  appearance  jewels  paled  their  ineffectual 
fires. 

Diana  approached  Mrs.  Gordon,  as  she  often  had  approached  her 
before,  trying  and  intending  to  be  kind.  But  she  could  not  neutralise  the 
nattu^  antagonism  of  their  natures,  and  the  result  of  the  strong  com- 
pulsion she  put  on  herself  was  a  manner  so  freezingly  gentle  that  Mr. 
BuUer  shivered  sympathetically. 

Mrs.  Gordon  responded  by  drawing  herself  up  with  a  sort  of  instinctive 
defiance ;  but  when  Diana  introduced  her  companion  the  lady's  features 
relaxed  into  an  uneasy  smile,  and  she  signified  her  willingness  to  favour 
him  with  her  hand  for  the  next  dance.  The  quadrille  accomplished, 
with  great  precision  and  propriety  on  both  sides,  Mr.  BuUer  said,  as  he 
conducted  his  partner  to  her  seat — 

'*  I  should  like  to  become  acquainted  with  your  husband,  Mrs.  Gordon. 
I  think  of  settling  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  want  to  extend  my  know- 
ledge of  the  older  inhabitants." 

"  Oh,  George — yes,'*  was  the  careless  reply,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  question  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  by  anybody  from  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  Gordon.  **  I  don*t  see  him  now,  but  he*s  sure  to  be  found 
in  the  billiard-room,  if  there  is  one.** 

For  once  this  was  a  calumny,  however.  Mr.  Gordon  at  the  moment 
was  discontentedly  staring  at  the  points  of  his  varnished  boots,  and 
thinking  how  awfully  slow  a  party  was  which  had  neither  drink  nor  dice 
to  enliven  it.  He  was  tall,  thin,  and  pale,  with  the  unhealthy  pallor  of 
late  hours  and  reckless  habits,  bearing  traces  of  a  wasted  youth  in  his 
dull  eyes  and  flaccid  lips.  He  had  once  been  capable  of  better  things, 
but  that  luckless  entanglement  with  a  showy  woman,  somewhat  his  senior, 
who  chose  only  to  influence  the  worst  parts  of  his  character,  had  dragged 
him  down,  even  below  her  own  level.  What  little  chivalry  there  was  in 
his  nature  turned  against  him  in  that  fatal  crisis,  for,  loving  her  truly 
at  the  time*,  he  placed  his  future  completely  in  her  hands,  and  forged 
chains  for  himself  from  which  he  would  subsequently  have  given  half 
his  substance  to  be  set  free.  Then,  to  drown  unavailing  regret,  deeper 
drinking  and  wilder  companions  were  had  recourse  to,  till  at  last  even 
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the  grace  of  discontent  at  his  position  was  lost,  save  on  rare  occasions 
like  the  present,  when  temporarily  brought  into  contact  with  those  who 
had  been  his  habitual  associates  in  better  days. 

Almost  while  she  was  speaking,  his  wife  caught  sight  of  him,  and  he 
obeyed  her  gesture  with  a  look  of  ill-tempered  reluctance  to  move. 
However,  Mr.  Buller,  making  a  great  conquest  ov«r  his  own  natural 
reserve,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  younger  man  into  something  like 
amicable  conversation,  with  such  success  that  before  they  parted  Mr. 
Buller  had  been  warmly  invited  to  visit  The  Grange. 

Then  he  determined  to  reward  himself  by  seeking  pretty  Helen 
Anmdel,  who  coloured  with  pleasure  as  he  took  a  seat  by  her  side. 

"I  have  been  doing  penance,"  he  said,  "and  now  I  come  to  you 
for *• 

"  Absolution  ?  "  she  asked,  archly. 

"No,  no — an  indulgence." 

**But  what  was  yoiu:  offence?  You  are  quite  out  of  order  in  your 
proceedings  :  confession  should  come  first  of  all." 

*'  A  sulky  disinclination  to  interest  myself  in  the  feelings  or  doings  of 
any  person  except  the  two  or  three  I  happened  to  like." 

"And  what  was  yoiu:  penance  ?  " 

"Trying  to  make  friends  with  the  friendless — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon." 

"  Ah,  poor  George  Gordon.  You  cannot  imagine  how  nice  he  used 
to  be,  before  his  unfortunate  marriage.  He  is  a  different  creature  now. 
He  was  always  so  dreadfully  weak,  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  Almost 
any  one  who  chose  to  take  the  trouble  could  get  an  influence  over  him." 

"  Who  was  his  wife  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows.  Some  say  she  was  an  actress^ — she  was  certainly  a 
widow.  •  He  did  not  meet  her  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  his  old 
friends  heard  nothing  of  the  affair  till  they  came  home  after  their  wedding 
tour." 

"And  then  they  were  not  visited?  " 

"  Oh  yes  they  were,  at  first.  We  all  went,  out  of  kindness  to  George. 
But  she  was  really  intolerable." 

"So  now  they  are  left  to  themselves  ? " 

"  Yes — at  least  to  congenial  spirits.  They  really  seem  to  prefer  it 
It  is  quite  a  Quixotic  thing  to  have  them  here.  Look  at  Sir  Hubert 
and  Miss  Redfern,  Mr.  Buller ;  are  not  they  a  handsome  couple  ?  " 

They  were  brilliandy  handsome  and  happy-looking,  as  they  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  country  dance,  with  which  from  time  immemorial  the 
Christmas  ball  at  Gower  had  concluded.  They  were  radiant  with  grace 
and  good  spirits,  and  Diana's  dark  beauty  contrasted  well  with  Sir 
Hubert's  Saxon  fairness. 
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"  They  are  very  well  matched,  are  they  not  ?  "  repeated  Miss  Anindd. 
"No  wonder  Mrs.  Gower  looks  so  pleased  We  all  know  what  the 
wish  of  her  heart  has  been  for  many  years." 

"  Do  you  mean — yoM  ladies  are  always  matchmakers?"  said  Mr.  Buller, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  and  a  brusque  familiarity  most  unnatural  to  him. 

Helen  Arundel  looked  surprised. 

"It  fe  very  well  known/'  she  said,  quietly,  "  that  Miss  Redfem  and 
Sir  Hubert  will  marry."  And  then  she  took  the  offered  arm  of  Philip 
Trowers,  who  asked  her  to  join  the  country  dance,  and  Mr.  Buller  was 
left  to  his  own  meditations. 

They  were  bitter.  It  is  all  very  well  to  repeat  a  thing  to  yourself 
till  you  are  persuaded  that  you  believe  it.  But  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
believe,  it  is  astonishing  how  large  and  comforting  a  leaven  of  unacknow- 
ledged scepticism  lurks  in  the  mind  till  strange  lips  utter  the  unpalatable 
truth,  and,  in  uttering,  confirm  it. 

"  What  a  fool  I  must  be ! "  thought  Mr.  Buller,  impatiendy  shaking 
oflf  his  gloomy  meditations.  "  Of  course  I  knew  it  all  along — ^and  what 
does  it  matter  to  me  ?  " 

But  he  danced  no  more,  and  spoke  no  more  to  any  one — slipping  out 
of  the  ballroom  unperceived,  except  by  the  bright  e3res  of  Helen  Arundel, 
while  the  country  dance  was  still  in  triumphant  progress. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  your  evening,  my  dear?"  Mis.  Gower  asked 
Diana,  as  they  walked  slowly  up  the  wide  oak  staircase  together,  when 
their  guests  had  all  departed. 

"  Very  much  indeed,  more  than  I  ever  remember  enjoying  anything 
of  the  kind  before.  I  really  think  I  must  be  growing  dissipated  at 
last,"  Diana  answered,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  half  apologetic 
smile. 

"  That's  right,  my  love.  I  like  to  see  young  heads  on  young  shoulders 
— such  pretty  shoulders,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Gower  approvingly.  "  I  was 
proud  of  you  to-night,  Diana,  and  so  was  some  one  else,  I  fancy.  Ah, 
my  dear,  I'm  a  happy  old  woman  ! " 

Sir  Hubert,  crossing  the  hall  to  the  smoking-room,  heard  part  of  this 
last  speech,  and  a  look  of  painful  perplexity  crossed  his  handsome  face. 
He  took  two  or  three  steps  forward,  as  though  to  follow  his  mother, 
then  drew  back  irresolutely,  saying  half  aloud,  "  Not  to-night" 

So  pretty  Helen  Arundel  drove  home  by  her  mother's  side,  silently 
wondering  what  had  so  suddenly  changed  her  agreeable  companion. 
And  the  agreeable  companion,  Arthur  Buller,  sat  moodily  over  his  bed- 
room fire,  asking  himself  why  a  fact  of  which  he  had  long  been  perfectly 
certain  in  his  own  mind,  should  acquire  such  additional  power  to  wound 
from  the  lips  of  another,   and  trying   to  banish  the  radiant  image  of 
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Diana  which  so  pemstentty  haunted  him ;  and  Diana  herself,  resting 
on  a  peaceful  pillow^  dreamt  happf ,  hopeful  drejuns  of  Hubert ;  and 
Hubert  paced  ceaselessly  tip  and  down  his  room%  distracted  all  night 
long  by  anxious  thoughts  of — ^whom  ? 

[To  be  continued^ 


To  Lisette. 

By  HENRIETTE  A.  DUFF. 

HEY  say  that  the  summer  has  left  us, 

That  winter  is  coming  apace, 
That  November*s  chill  touch  has  bereft  us 
Of  all  the  year's  glory  and  grace ; 
But  somehow  I  cannot  believe  them, 
While  one  thing  remains  to  me  yet, 
I  suppose  you  were  bom  to  deceive  them. 
You  little  spring-blossom,  Lisette ! 

For  the  breath  of  the  roses  still  lingers 

About  you  the  whole  of  the  day ; 
And  the  touch  of  your  littie  pink  fingers 

Is  softer  than  zephyrs  in  May ; 
And  your  voice  has  the  notes  of  a  starling. 

All  trickling,  and  tender,  and  clear : 
But  I  don't  think  you'll  guess  yet,  my  darling. 

What  makes  it  so  sweet  to  my  ear. 

Perhaps  'tis  because  you  are  merely 

A  dear  little  six-year  old  child, 
Or  perhaps  'tis  because  you  are  nearly 

As  tall  as  a  reed,  and  as  wild : 
Or  perhaps  'tis  for  cheating  the  seasons. 

For  making  us  winter  forget. 
Or  perhaps — here's  the  best  of  all  reasons, 

Perhaps  'tis  I  love  you,  Lisette ! 


Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

By  One  of  the  Emperor's  Attendants. 

Part  I.— St  tt)t  Sciars. 

Sn  the  foUowing  narrative  is  recorded  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  every  transaction  that  I  was  present  at  in  my 
attendance  on  Marshal  Bertrand  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
at  Longwood,  In  every  instance  I  give  the  same  words, 
or  their  English  equivalents,  that  I  heard  at  different  times  used  by 
Napoleon,  his  suite,  and  others.  Most  of  these  conversations  were,  of 
course,  in  the  French  language ;  but  as  young  Las  Cases  (to  whom  I  am 
greatly  indebted  for  knowing  as  much  as  I  do)  was  on  the  island  during 
most  of  the  time,  and  Napoleon's  steward,  and  some  of  the  French  house 
servants,  could  speak  a  little  English,  I  was  always  very  particular  to 
get  them  to  explain  the  purport  of  the  several  conversations  to  me, 
which  I  used  to  enter  every  night  in  a  journal  that  I  kept,  recording 
even  the  most  trifling  circumstance ;  and  therefore  my  narrative,  not 
being  written  from  memory  only,  may  be  considered  as  authentic  perhaps 
as  any  that  have  appeared. 

After  the  death  of  Napolf  on,  I  remained  some  time  on  the  island,  but 
becoming  tired  of  a  landsman's  life,  1  shipped  as  steward  on  board  a 
merchantman  called  the  Francis  Wahingham,  250  tons  (commanded  by 
Captain  Robert  Burke),  which  traded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
St.  Helena.  After  various  adventures,  such  as  shipwreck  and  capture 
by  the  Spaniards,  I  reached  the  shores  of  old  England  in  1834,  where, 
on  board  H.M.S.  Dreadnought,  I  am  writing  this.*  But  I  will  begin  at 
the  beginning. 

In  March,  1815,  I  was  sent  on  board  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  ship  Ceres,  Captain  Scott,  by  my  employers,  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Taylor,  merchants,  of  James  Town,  St.  Helena,  to  re- 
ceive some  money  from  the  purser.     The  ship  was  under  weigh,  and 

•  The  MS.  is  dated  September  lOth,  1834.  See  Aolis  and  Querin,  ITiird  Series, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  J30 ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  21,  41,  and  sSj. 
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the  captain  got  so  far  out  before  he  knew  I  was  below  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  put  back  or  to  send  me  on  shore,  and  the  night 
being  very  dark  he  was  obliged  to  take  me  with  him.  Afler  a  passage 
of  eight  weeks  we  arrived  in  England.  Captain  Scott  treated  me  very 
kindly  while  on  board,  and  when  I  came  on  shore  he  provided  a  lodging 
for  me,  furnished  me  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothes  and  J[,\o  in 
cash,  and  told  me  he  would  look  out  and  get  me  to  St  Helena  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  first  ship,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
my  friends  and  employers.  I  remained  in  I^ondon  some  time,  when 
hearing  that  Bonaparte  was  going  to  St.  Helena  in  H.M.S.  North- 
umberland^ I  immediately  went  to  Portsmouth.  Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockbum  was  on  board  at  the  time.  I  went  to  him,  and  stated  my 
case,  and  volunteered  to  do  anything  that  lay  in  my  power  if  he  would 
allow  me  to  proceed  in  the  ship.  He  told  me  who  was  going,  and  what 
passengers  he  had,  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  take  me  unless  I 
was  on  the  ship's  books,  and  that  if  I  conducted  myself  in  a  proper 
manner  he  would  discharge  me  when  I  got  to  St.  Helena. 

This  offer  I  gladly  accepted,  and  Sir  George  placed  me  under  his  own 
steward.  On  the  passage  out,  some  person  telling  Madame  Bertrand 
that  I  was  a  native  of  St  Helena,  she  sent  for  .me  to  her  cabin,  but  I 
would  not  go  before  I  acquainted  the  Admiral,  who  gave  me  permission 
immediately.  When  I  went  to  the  cabin,  Madame  Bertrand  was  with 
Madame  Montholon,  and  the  children.  Madame  Bertrand  asked  me  a 
number  of  questions  about  the  island  and  the  inhabitants.  She  wanted 
to  know  if  the  ladies  on  the  island  could  speak  as  good  English  as  I  did, 
and  what  colour  they  were  of.  I  replied  that  the  lower  class  of  people 
were  of  all  colours,  some  black,  and  some  yellow,  but  the  higher  order 
of  ladies  were  as  white  and  as  accomplished  as  the  ladies  of  England,  as 
they  were  the  offspring  of  Europeans.  She  appeared  highly  gratified  by 
this  accoimt,  and  then  dismissed  ^me  by  givtng  me  four  dollars,  which  I 
declined  to  accept  without  Sir  George's  permission,  as  she  told  Sir 
George  afterwards. 

Next  day  I  was  sent  for  on  the  quarter-deck  by  Napoleon.  Sir 
Geoiige  Cockbum,  Sir  George  Bingham,  Captain  Ross  (Royal  Navy), 
and  all  his  suite,  ^ith  the  ladies,  were  present  Napoleon  observing 
that  I  was  a  little  abashed,  said, 

**  Young  man,  come  to  me.  Don't  you  be  afraid — I  shan't  bite  you. 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  in  your  country  what  a  savage  monster  I 
have  been." 

He  began  to  laugh,  and  said  something  to  Sir  George.  He  then 
asked  me  a  great  number  of  questions,  and  wanted  to  know  every 
particular  about  the  island,  which  I  told  him  as  far  as  my  small  abilities 
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would  allow  me.  He  appeared  to  be  very  much  surprised  at  the  accoimt 
I  gave  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants.  He  kept  me  about  two  hours, 
and  when  I  was  going  away  offered  me  a  napoleon,  which  of  course  I 
refused.  But  Sir  George  being  present,  told  me  to  take  it,  which  I  did, 
— and  that  napoleon  my  father  had  when  I  left  St  Helena  in  1832. 

Afterwards  Sir  George  Cockbum  sent  for  me,  and  said  that  Madame 
Bertrand  had  been  speaking  to  him  very  much  in  my  favour,  and  had 
mentioned  my  not  taking  the  four  dollars.  "  What  was  your  reason  for 
not  taking  them ;  did  any  person  tell  you  not  to  do  so  ?  "  inquired  the 
Admiral.  I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  said  that  I  was  equally  obliged 
to  Madame  Bertrand,  but  that  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  accept  any 
present  from  the  French  prisoners  without  his  sanction.  Sir  Geoige 
expressed  himself  as  very  much  pleased  at  my  conduct,  and  promised 
that  it  should  be  more  than  four  dollars  in  my  pocket  hereafter. 

Napoleon  and  the  ladies,  with  Sir  George's  permission,  talked  to  me 
eyery  day.  At  last  Marshal  Bertrand  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  live 
with  him  on  the  island  when  we  arrived,  as  his  son,  who  was  four  years 
old,  was  very  fond  of  me  (I  could  never  keep  him  away).  I  told  him  that 
it  was  out  of  my  power  to  give  him  any  answer,  as  I  belonged  to  the  ship, 
and  it  was  a  request  that  I  should  not  like  to  make  to  Sir  George,  because 
of  the  kindness  I  had  received  from  him ;  and  that  I  could  willingly  stop 
with  him  so  long  as  he  liked  to  keep  me — so  the  Marshal  said  no  more. 

The  Thursday  before  we  made  the  island,  Sir  George  called  me  on  the 
poop  (Marshal  Bertrand  was  present),  and  said, 

"  Marshal  Bertrand  has  been  making  a  proposal  to  me  to  serve  you, 
and  from  the  experience  that  I  have  had  of  your  conduct  in  so  short  a 
time,  I  am  too  much  your  friend  to  be  a  hindrance  to  it  You  have 
my  free  permission  to  live  with  the  Marshal,  if  you  please,  when  you 
arrive  at  the  island.  It  will  be  much  more  to  your  advantage  to  embrace 
this  offer  than  to  remain  in  the  ship." 

I  was  about  to  speak,  but  Sir  George  stopped  me. 

**Say  nothing  ;  I  am  well  aware  of  your  gratitude  towards  me  from 
what  Marshal  Bertrand  told  me,  and  you  shall  never  want  a  situation 
whilst  I  am  in  the  island." 

After  a  pleasant  passage  of  eleven  weeks  from  Torbay,  His  Majesty's 
ship  Northumberland^  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  K.C.B.,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St  Helena,  on  Sunday, 
October  15th,  181 5,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  on 
board  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  suite,  prisoners  of  war.  Nothing 
extraordinary  occurred  on  the  passage.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days 
Napoleon  kept  below,  but  when  he  came  up  he  would  walk  the  deck  for 
two  or  three  hours  every  day  in  fine  weather,  and  was  very  inquisitive, 
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wanting  to  know  the  names  of  every  rope  in  the  ship.  He  was  very 
familiar  with  all  the  officers,  and  kind  to  the  men,  of  whom  he  would 
ask  many  questions,  such  as  how  long  they  had  been  sailors  or  soldiers, 
wbat  actions  Aey  had  been  engaged  in,  who  they  served  under,  and 
what  country  they  came  from ;  and  if  he  found  them  make  any  mistake, 
be  would  cross-examine  them  until  he  got  a  satisfactory  statement. 

One  evening,  on  the  passage  to  St.  Helena,  as  Mr.  Ibbetson,  a  Com- 
missary for  the  troops  going  to  the  island,  was  standing  behind  the  main- 
mast taking  a  likeness  of  Bonaparte  whilst  he  was  standing  on  the  quarter- 
deck, Napoleon  happening  to  see  him,  went  up,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  Let  me  look  at  that  piece  of  paper."  He  took  it 
out  of  Mr.  Ibbetson's  hands.  Seeing  that  it  was  not  a  good  likeness,  he 
smiled,  and  said, "  You  had  not  a  proper  view  of  me :  I  think  every  cob- 
bler ought  to  attend  to  his  lapstone,"  and  away  he  walked.  Napoleon*s 
principal  amusement  on  the  passage  was  either  reading  or  playing  at  chess 
with  Madame  Bertrand  or  Madame  Montholon.  He  happened  to  be  play- 
ing this  game  one  Sunday, when  Sir  George  Cockburn  sent  word  by  Marshal 
Bertrand  that  it  was  against  rule  in  England  to  play  any  game  on  a 
Sunday.  Napoleon  left  off  immediately,  and  going  on  deck,  took  the 
Admiral  and  Sb:  George  Bingham  (who  was  a  passenger,  and  Colonel  of 
the  53rd  Regunent,  going  to  St.  Helena)  by  the  hand,  and  made  an 
apology,  adding  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  act  in  any  way  contrary  to  the 
regulations  of  the  ship. 

Napoleon  was  a  middle-sized  man,  about  5  feet  7  inches  high,  very 
corpulent,  but  well-proportioned  up  to  the  neck.  He  possessed  a  great 
flow  of  spirits,  and  when  he  thought  proper  had  wonderful  command 
over  his  temper,  though  by  nature  he  was  hasty  and  violent.  His  neck 
was  as  thick  as  a  small  horse's  ;  his  head  very  large,  and  covered  with 
thin  black  hair.  He  shaved  clean  to  his  ears.  His  complexion  was  very 
yellow,  and  his  eyes  sharp  and  penetrating ; — in  short,  had  he  disguised 
himself  in  any  dress,  you  could  have  told  by  his  look  that  he  was  above 
other  men. 

Marshal  Bertrand  and  General  Montholon  came  on  shore  on  Monday, 
the  1 6th  of  October,  with  the  ladies.  They  made  choice  of  the  largest 
and  grandest  lodging-h«use  on  the  island,  belonging  to  one  Henry 
Porteous,  Esq.  Napoleon  came  on  shore  on  Tuesday  night,  the  17th 
of  October,  about  seven  o'clock,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  cloak,  and  went 
to  the  house  that  the  General  chose  for  him,  where  he  only  remained 
one  night  The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  he  called  for  his 
horse  to  go  to  Longwood  House,  which  was  allotted  for  him,  it  being 
the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  about  eight  miles  from  James 
Town.    Sir  Geoige  Cockburn  and  others  attended  him,  and  on  finding 
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that  the  house  was  not  in  a  proper  state  for  Napoleon  and  his  suite, 
Napoleon  on  his  way  back  called  at  a  small  farm — the  Briars — the 
property  of  William  Balcombe,  Esq.,  the  navy  agent,  only  a  mile  from 
town.  This  house  Napoleon  took  a  fancy  to,  and  said  it  would  suit 
him  very  well  until  Longwood  House  was  in  proper  repair  to  receive 
him.  His  wish  was  granted,  and  at  the  Briars  he  remained  for  two 
months.  Count  I.as  Cases  and  his  son  being  the  only  two  companions 
who  stayed  with  him,  his  Generals  and  their  wives  remaining  in  town  ; 
they,  however,  waited  on  Napoleon  every  day.  There  was  a  small  house 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  belonging  to  the  Briars  that  gave  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  whole  town  and  harbour,  and  Napoleon  would  go  three  or  four  times 
a  day  with  his  spy-glass  and  remain  some  time  looking  at  the  ships  going 
out  and  coming  in.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  his  residence,  and 
particularly  with  the  beautiful  garden,  and  its  fruit  of  every  description. 
One  day  he  remarked  to  Sir  George  Cockbum  that  he  was  greatly  de- 
ceived by  St.  Helena ;  that  from  the  outward  appearance  of  such  a  big 
black  rock  he  could  not  have  imagined  a  blade  of  grass  was  on  it ;  and 
that  when  he  first  saw  the  island  he  thought  he  was  to  be  buried  alive. 
"  The  climate,"  said  he,  "  is  delightful,  and  I  never  tasted  such  wholesome 
water  as  we  get  here."  From  this  hill  he  had  a  full  view  of  every  person 
going  to  and  coming  from  town,  and  he  would  often  walk  down  to  the 
comer  of  the  wall  (which  was  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house), 
stand  there  by  himself,  and  whenever  any  working  men  passed  stop 
them  and  ask  many  questions  \  but  of  officers  or  gentlemen  passing  he 
would  not  take  the  smallest  notice.  If  he  stopped  any  persons  that  he 
thought  in  distress,  he  always  gave  them  a  little  money. 

Napoleon  was  standing  by  the  comer  of  the  wall  one  day  when  there 
was  an  old  black  man  travelling  along  with  a  heavy  load  on  his  head ; 
Napoleon  stopped  him,  and  told  him  to  put  his  load  down  and  rest 
himself;  he  then  asked  where  the  old  man  was  going.  The  old  man 
replied,  "  Home  to  my  master.** 

"That  is  a  very  heavy  load  for  you  to  carry,**  said  Napoleon ;  "What 
have  you  got  there  ?  Has  your  master  got  no  other  man  to  send  to 
town  but  yourself?  Has  he  got  no  asses,  no  mules,  no  horses  to  send 
for  his  supplies  ?  What  is  your  name,  and  how  do  you  employ  yourself 
dining  the  day,  and  what  pay  does  your  master  allow  you  ?" 

The  old  man  replied,  "  My  name  is  Pompey,  and  my  master  is  almost 
as  poor  as  I  am ;  he  has  no  other  person  to  work  for  him  but  me,  neither 
has  he  any  asses,  mules,  or  horses ;  he  is  very  good  to  me,  and  whatever 
he  gets  he  gives  me  part  of;  and  as  for  pay,  I  can  expect  none,  as  I  am 
his  slave ;  he  bought  me  at  a  pubHc  auction ;  he  gives  me  plenty  to  eat, 
and  my  clothes,  and  when  I  am  sick  he  takes  great  care  of  me.    I  go 
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to  town  every  morning  to  sell  milk,  and  with  the  money  I  buy  bread, 
fish,  meat,  tea,  and  other  things  that  he  may  want,  and  when  I  go  home 
again,  I  help  my  master  to  turn  up  the  ground  and  to  plant,  or  any 
other  thing  that  he  might  want  done." 

"Pompey,"  said  Napoleon,  "you  have  a  very  great  name;  where 
were  you  bom  ?  how  long  have  you  been  on  this  island  ?  and  how 
were  you  brought  here  ?" 

"Sir,  I  have  been  here  thirty  years.     I  was  brought  to  St.  Helena 
by  Captain  Christopher,  from  Bengal,  in  the  Company's  ship  Alfred ; 
he  took  me  from  my  father  and  mother  as  his  coolie,  and  promised 
to  bring  me  back  when  he  returned,  but  he  forgot  my  poor  parents, 
who,  I  dare  say,  were  looking  for  me  many  a  day.    When  he  brought 
me  to  this  island  I  did  not  understand  English ;  he  left  me  with  a  shop- 
keeper.   I  don't  know  whether  he  sold  me  or  not  then,     I  think  I  was 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.     I  very  soon  picked  up  the  English^ 
tongue,  as  there  is  no  other  language  spoken  here.    About  two  years, 
after  I  had  been  here,  I  tried  to  run  away  on  board  ship,  and  I  was; 
caught  and  brought  on  shore.    My  master  then  tied  me  up  to  a  ladder 
and  flogged  me  with  a  cat-o*-nine-tails.     I  ran  away  several  times  after,,, 
bat  always  got  caught  and  punished.    So  this  master,  who  is  dead  now^ 
and  I  hope  is  gone  to  hell,  sold  me  as  a  slave,  which  I  have  remained 
ever  since." 

Napoleon  seemed  greatly  moved  by  this  tale,  and  gave  the  poor  man 
a  gold  napoleon  (value  sixteen  shillings),  and  inquired  what  his  master's 
name  was — which  turned  out  to  be  John  Legg.  Napoleon  was  greatly 
astonished  to  hear  there  were  slaves  on  the  island ;  he  said  he  thought  the 
English  Government  were  trying  to  abolish  all  slavery,  and  that  it  was  a 
great  shame  for  them  to  have  slaves  on  any  British  settlement ;  and  then 
asked  me  what  number  of  slaves  was  on  the  island,  and  how  they  came 
there.  I  told  him  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  a  great  number  of  years* 
ago  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world  brought  slaves  to  the  island,  and 
that  their  children  were  so  very  numerous,  there  could  not  be  less  than 
seven  or  eight  thousand,  including  women  and  children,  and  it  was  very 
conunon  for  them  to  be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  according  to  their 
character  they  were  sold  for  a  great  price.  I  had  known  them  to  sell 
for  from  ;^io  to  ;^2oo  each,  but  no  slaves  had  been  allowed  to  be 
ported  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  should  state  here  that  when  I  joined  Marshal  Bertrand  the  chief 
part  of  my  employment  was  to  look  after  his  son,  and  to  take  him  out 
walking ;  and  he  being  Napoleon's  favourite,  was  very  seldom  away 
from  him,  which  gave  me  many  opportunities  of  being  where  Napoleon 
was,  and  hearing  much  of  his  conversation,  and  seeing  those  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  who  visited  him  \  in  short,  from  th^  first  I  attended  more  (m 
Napoleon  than  I  did  on  Marshal  Bertrand  himself^ 

Napoleon  was  never  tired  of  asking  me  different  questions,  as  having 
been  in  a  sort  of  public  employment  before  the  Ctns  took  me  from  the 
island,  and  knowing  nearly  all  the  inhabitants,  and  tb^  laws,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  place,  I  was  abl^  to  give  the  required  information. 

Some  time  had  passed  in  this  way  quietly  enough  wh^n  a|i  accident 
happened.  M.  Marchand,  Napoleon's  vakt,  broke  bis  leg  by  a  fiill 
from  a  horse,  and  consequently  was  not  able  to  attend  on  Napoleon 
for  six  pnonths.  During  this  time  I  took  Marcband*8  place.  My 
employment  was  very  easy,  for  Napoleon  gave  v^ay  little  trouble  to 
any  of  his  dome9tics,  as  ev^y  one  knew  his  station*  My  principal 
employment  was  to  bQ  in  waiting  whenever  he  rang  his  bell,  to  take  his 
coat,  hat,  boots,  or  shoes  out  to  be  brushed  (there  was  a  servant  fpr 
this  purpose),  and  when  done  carry  them  tQ  his  dressing-roonu  Wherever 
he  went  I  was  obliged  to  follow  him,  carrying  his  umbrella,  spy-glass, 
and  sometimes  his  fowling-piece,  as  he  was  reynark^^bly  fom}  of  shooting 
birds  for  the  amusement  of  young  Bertrand. 

Mr.  Balcombe,  the  proprietor  of  the  Briars,  had  two  very  handsome 
and  highly  accomplished  daughters,  who,  with  Mrs,  Balcombe,  accom- 
panied Madame  Bertrand  and  Madame  Montholon  tp  see  Bonaparte  at 
the  Briars.  Napoleon  being  very  fond  of  female  company  behaved  with 
the  greatest  politeness  to  them,  took  them  all  over  the  garden,  and  the 
young  ladies  were  so  pleased  that  they  showed  him  their  favourite  cricks 
and  comers,  telling  him  the  name  of  every  flower,  and  giving  him  a 
description  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants  (which,  however,  he  had  heard 
from  me  before).  He  seemed  highly  gratified  with  this  visit,  and  took 
them  to  the  house,  where  they  all  sat  down  to  some  refreshment  and 
had  a  long  conversation*  The  ladies  departed  towards  evening. 
Napoleon  going  with  them  to  the  comer  of  the  wall  Wishing  them  a 
good  evening,  he  begged  them  to  repeat  their  visit,  accompanied,  if  they 
thought  fit,  by  any  young  ladies  of  their  acquaintance.  Two  or  three 
<lays  later  the  Miss  Balcombes  came  again,  with  several  more  young 
ladies ;  but  Napoleon,  finding  they  were  not  so  intelligent  as  the  Miss 
Balcombes,  particularly  the  youngest,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth, 
paid  more  attention  to  her  than  to  all  the  rest  He  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  she  could  speak  French  fluently.  Asking 
the  young  ladies  if  they  could  play  at  chess,  they  one  and  all  said  no 
except  Miss  Elizabeth,  who  said  she  could  play  a  little,  whereupon 
Napoleon  immediately  called  for  his  box  of  chessmen,  and  they  began 
to  play.  Miss  E.  Balcombe  being  young  and  frisky,  was  by  no  means 
bashful ;  she  made  very  firee  with  Napoleon,  which  was  noways  displeasing 
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to  bim.    She  made  several  blunders  in  the  game,  bat  Bonaparte,  who 
was  a  good  player,  soon  put  her  to  rights.    Miss  Elisabeth  said, 

^Emperor,  we  are  coming  up  to  the  Briars  to  lire  in  the  other 
house  when  it  is  repaired ;  and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  be  <Hie 
of  your  scholars  to  learn  chess.** 

N2q)oleon  laughed,  and  said,  **  The  company  of  such  a  merry  young 
Udy  as  you  are  will  always  be  very  interesting,  and  I  shall  feel  a 
pleasure  in  teaching  you ;  it  is  a  very  amusing  game,  deserving  the 
notice  of  every  accomplished  young  lady." 

While  Napoleon  remained  at  the  Briars  there  was  an  orderly  officer 
with  him  (Captain  Poppleton,  of  the  S3rd  Regiment),  who  was  a  very 
gentlemanly  man,  and  to  whom  Napoleon  was  very  partial.  The  53rd 
Regiment  was  in  camp  at  the  back  of  the  Briars,  so  that  they  could  see 
Napoleon  wherever  he  went  When  Mrs.  Balcombe  and  her  two 
daughters  came  to  the  Briars  to  live  for  a  few  weeks,  Napoleon  would 
go  to  them  very  often,  their  apartments  being  about  tiiree  hundred 
yards  distant  The  eldest  daughter  at  this  time  was  taken  ill,  so  that 
Miss  Elizabeth  was  with  Napoleon  almost  every  day  learning  chess. 
One  day  I  went  to  inform  Napoleon  that  Sir  George  Cockburn  was 
close  by.  The  parlour  door  being  open,  I  went  in.  They  were  not 
playing  class :  Napoleon  rose  up  in  a  great  passion,  and  told  me  in 
future  never  to  enter  any  place  where  he  was  without  knocking.  This 
was  the  first  and  last  time  that  ever  he  was  angry  with  me.  Napoleon 
went  out  to  meet  Sir  George,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  did  not  come  nigh 
the  place  for  three  weeks  after.  Napoleon,  however,  paid  her  a  visit 
very  often. 

Several  gentlemen  coming  from  India  waited  on  Napoleon,  but  he 
refused  to  be  seen.     He  had  not  been  on  the  island  very  long  when 

the  Countess  of arrived  from  India,  and,  attended  by  a  number 

of  officers,  waited  on  Bonaparte  at  the  Briars.  Having  seen  them 
coming.  Napoleon  went  to  his  bedroom,  telling  Count  Las  Cases  to 
inquire  who  they  were  and  inform  them  that  he  was  indisposed  and 
could  not  be  seen.  Count  Las  Cases  went  out  to  meet  them.  Sir 
Oeorge  Cockburn  was  with  the  Countess,  who  asked  Las  Cases  to  inform 
the  Emperor  that  a  lady  had  come  to  wait  on  him ;  but  Las  Cases  did 
as  he  was  told  :  they  all  seemed  to  be  very  much  disappointed.  All 
the  officers  but  one  who  attended  the  Countess  took  a  ride  into  the 
country,  and  left  her  with  Sir  George  and  the  young  officer  at  the  Briars 
till  they  returned.  About  an  hour  afterwards  the  Countess  was  walking 
in  front  of  the  house,  where  Napoleon  could  see  her  from  his  window ; 
he  immediately  went  out  and  saluted  her,  and  invited  her  into  the 
house,  where  they  were  in  conversation  for  nearly  two  hours.    I  was 
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waiting,  when  Sir  George  and  the  young  officer  came  back  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  seen  the  Countess.  I  told  them  that  when  they  went 
away  Napoleon  came  out  and  invited  her  into  the  house.  Having  waited 
some  time,  Sir  George  sent  word  by  young  Las  Cases  to  Napoleon,  that 
if  he  was  at  leisure  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him ;  and  shordy  after 
Napoleon  entered.  The  young  officer,  making  too  free  (which  Napo- 
leon did  not  seem  to  relish),  said  what  a  fool  he  had  been  for  not 
joining  the  53rd  Regiment ;  but  he  would  try  when  he  rettuned  to 
England  to  be  sent  out  to  the  island  on  the  staff.  Napoleon  imme- 
diately replied,  **  AVhat  a  pity  we  cannot  always  see  what  fools  we  are." 
After  a  little  talk  with  Sir  George,  Bonaparte  took  his  leave  of  the 
Countess,  and  saying  he  was  very  unwell,  went  to  his  bedroom.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  other  officers  returned  to  the  Briars,  and  having  taken 
leave  of  Count  Las  Cases,  went  to  town  with  the  Countess  and  the 
Admiral,  without  having  had  a  sight  of  Napoleon.  When  they  were 
gone,  Bonaparte  came  out  and  walked  about  as  usual 

One  day  Mr.  Jones,  a  clergyman,  came  to  see  Mrs.  Balcombe  at  her 
own  apartments ;  towards  the  evenii^  they  took  a  walk  in  the  fruit 
garden,  where  Napoleon  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  Miss  E. 
Balcombe,  being  noways  bashful,  introduced  Mr.  Jones  to  Napoleon ; 
they  talked  some  time,  and  Napoleon  invited  them  to  the  house,  where 
they  remained  about  an  hour.  Napoleon,  finding  Mr.  Jones  to  be  a 
single  man  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  paid  great 
respect  to  him,  and  told  him  he  would  always  be  happy  to  see  him 
whenever  he  could  make  it  convenient  to  come.  After  a  little  cere- 
mony they  parted.  Two  or  three  days  later  Mr.  Jones  got  permission 
from  Sir  George  Cockbum  to  pay  Napoleon  a  visit.  When  Mr.  Jones 
made  his  appearance.  Napoleon  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
to  the  small  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

**  You  see,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  ship- 
ping. When  I  first  saw  the  island,  I  thought  I  never  beheld  such  a 
firightful  place  in  all  my  life, — little  did  I  think  the  kernel  was  so  choice 
withm." 

Mr.  Jones  agreed.  Napoleon  then,  as  usual,  asked  many  questions 
concerning  the  island  and  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Jones  had  been  residing 
there  seven  years,  and  was  much  beloved.  Kind  and  benevolent  to 
those  in  need,  he  it  was  who  began  to  set  the  free  schools  afloat,  also 
evening  and  Sunday  schools  for  poor  children  and  slaves.  He  made  it 
his  business  to  go  all  over  the  island  to  seeithe  poor,  to  enlighten  their 
understanding,  to  explain  the  gospel,  and  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty ;  in  short,  no  man  could  labour  more  perseveringly  than  he  did  for 
the  good  of  the  island  at  large. 
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Mr.  Jones  gave  Napoleon  a  description  of  the  island,  and  of  its 
laws,  manners,  and  customs ;  he  also  described  the  benevolent  Society 
in  the  island  for  the  relief  of  distressed  persons,  no  matter  whether 
inhabitants,  natives,  or  seamen  of  any  nation.  It  was  supported  by 
subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants.  Napoleon  was  greatly  pleased  with 
Mr.  Jones's  account,  and  said, 

*'  I  am  happy  to  find  that  I  am  among  such  good  people.  I  shall 
see  Sir  George  Cockbum,  and  then  I  will  give  a  thousand  napoleons 
to  this  good  Society ; "  adding,  **  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  shame  that 
such  fine  men  and  women  should  be  slaves.  I  always  thought  that 
the  English  Government  would  never  allow  any  slavery  to  be  carried 
on  in  any  British  settlement, — and  how  is  it  that  they  allow  it  in  St. 
Helena?  I  have  been  told  that  they  sell  slaves  by  public  auction 
like  catde.  I  thought  that  Englishmen  would  abhor  such  inhumanity 
as  selling  their  fellow-creatures." 

Mr.  Jones  then  explained  that  the  island  belonged  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  sent  a  proposal  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  London  that  each  proprietor  of  slaves  should  give  them 
up  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  then  employ  them  afterwards, — this  valuation, 
he  said,  had  taken  place,  and  the  amount  was  ;^7o,ooo ;  that  there 
were  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  slaves  in  the  island,  and  that  some 
of  them  had  refused  their  freedom,  as  they  thought  they  were  better 
ofif  than  a  number  of  the  free  inhabitants.     Napoleon  replied, 

"  If  the  Court  of  Directors  would  advance  the  amount  of  the  valua- 
tion, and  then  give  them  employment  to  pay  for  themselves  by  instal- 
ments, it  would  be  honoiurable,  and  no  person  the  loser ;  but  every  one 
should  be  free ;  and  if  the  English  Government  will  allow  it,  I  will  give 
ten  thousand  pounds  towards  their  emancipation." 

Mr.  Jones  then  told  him  that  as  he  had  himself  taken  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  would  make  Bonaparte*s  liberal 
offer  known  to  the  Court,  when  no  doubt  it  would  be  sanctioned  and 
gratefully  received.  As  it  was  beginning  to  get  dark,  Mr.  Jones  pre- 
pared to  take  his  departure;  but  Napoleon  pressed  him  to  stay  to 
dinner,  which  he  did. 
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By  JOHN  C.  PAGET, 

AUTMOU  OF    "NAVAL   POWERS  AND  THBIR   POLICY.'" 

S  HE  loss  of  a  ship  of  four  thousand  tons,  annoured  with  8- inch 
plates,  and  carrying  1 2-ton  guns,  one  of  the  seventeen 
vessels  which  constitute  our  so-called  "first  line"  out  of 
the  eight  hundred  to  be  found  in  the  Navy  List,  is  so 
serious  a  matter  that  no  amount  of  criticism  in  the  press  or  elsewhere 
could  well  be  loo  great  for  the  occasion.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune if  the  public  should  be  so  misled  by  this  unfortunate  and,  as  wc 
are  convinced,  purely  accidental  occurrence,  as  to  misjudge  the  whole 
condition  of  a  great  profession.  Even  worse  would  it  be  if  the  real 
question  involved  in  the  loss  of  the  ship  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
midst  of  the  vulgar  clamour  raised  by  amateur  critics  against  officers 
whose  professional  reputation  might  at  least  have  saved  them  from  the 
grosser  form  of  attack  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

The  real  question  at  issue  has  only  been  raised  (so  far  as  our  study 
of  the  subject  extends)  in  one  newspaper — the  Navy.  We  have  to  deal, 
not  with  the  condition  of  the  personnil  of  the  naval  service,  but  with  the 
extraordinary  and  monstrous  system  upon  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  been  built.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  this  subject  after  discussing  the  facts  relating  to  the  collision. 
But  discussion  is  difficult,  the  greater  part  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press, 
aided  by  the  comic  papers,  having  combined  to  make  a  dead  set  at  the 
officers  of  the  Navy  of  all  ranks.  The  manner  in  which  this  question 
has  been  treated  by  the  press  is  in  fact  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
discussions  about  the  Army  Regulation  Bill,  in  which  we  were  told  that 
the  only  thing  our  officers  were  fit  for  was  to  practise  the  goose-step. 
Yet  that  our  regimeiilal  system  is,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  was,  the 
best  in  the  world,  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  Britisli  army  is  the  only 
one  in  which  a  kindly  feeling  exists  between  men  and  officers.  In 
Prussia  the  standard  of  efficiency  for  all  grades  is  very  high  ;  but  Prussian 
officers  have  confessed,  when  witnessing  our  autumn  manccuvres,  that 
"  there  we  beat  them."    And  the  British  army  has  another  peculiarity: 
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Its  rktories  have  been  almost  invariably  won  against  superior  numberSi 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  army  cab  say  the  same.  When  disasters 
have  occurred,  they  have  in  nearly  every  case  been  dtie  to  political 
causes  at  hOToe,  chiefly  to  ''  economy.'*  It  was  so  in  the  Penmsulay 
afid  again  in  the  Crimea.  These  focts  would  now  be  generally  admittedi 
but  durii^  the  Army  Regulation  Bill  discussions^  no  term  cf  oontempt 
was  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  our  officers. 

The  Navy  is  now  being  subjected  to  a  similar  ordeal,  and  bitterly  the 
profession  must  resent  it  And  another  cause  has  contributed  to  enftbitter 
the  present  discussion-^since  the  invention  of  ironclads,  all  kinds  of 
people  who  know  nothing  of  the  sea,  and  have  possibly  never  seen  a 
man-of-war  in  their  lives^  have  been  freely  criticising  ships  and  seamen. 

We  will  now  consider  the  facts  of  the  case,  first  remarking  that  na 
one  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  read  Captain  Dawkins's- 
defence.    The  fleet  were  ordered  to  form  in  column  of  divisions  in  line 
ahead.    The  starboard  column  was  to  be  composed  of  the  Warrior  (flag- 
ship) and  Hector;  the  port  column  of  the  Vanguard  and  Iron  Duke.    la 
order  to  bring  the  Vanguard  and  Iron  Duke  into  their  proper  station, 
that  is  abreast  of  the  Warrior  and  Heetor  respectively,  their  speed  was: 
increased  to  eight  knots,  the  speed  of  the  other  column  being  seven. 
Whilst  proceeding  thus  a  sudden  and  very  dense  fog  came  on.    The 
port  cohnnn  was  rapidly  getting  into    position,  so  mpidly  that  the 
Vanguard  was  only  a  third  of  a  mile  astern  of  her  proper  station  abreast 
of  the  Warrior,    Ten  minutes  afterwards,  when  the  Captain  came  on 
deck,  he  judged  that  the  Vanguard  was  now  abreast  of  the  Warrior, 
Therefore  he  reduced  speed  from  eight  knots,  at  which  rate  it  had  been 
necessary  to  steam,  to  bring  his  ship  into  station,  not  only  to  seven  knots, 
the  speed  ordered  for  the  whole  fleet  when  the  new  formation  should  be 
completef  but  to  six  knots  and  even  five.    The  port  column  was  under 
his  charge,  and  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  as  leader  of  the  column, 
he  thought  that  the  fleet,  being  in  the  highway  of  Dublin,  with  possibly 
many  ships  about,  the  speed  ordered  before  the  fog  came  on  was  too 
high.    The  Admiralty  think  not ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  hard 
to  blame  Captain  Dawkins  for  excess  of  cautioa     To  proceed :  the  fog 
shrouds    everything.       The  Vanguard's  ram  is   tearing   through   the 
water  at  eight  knots  an  hour,  carrying  instant  destruction  to  any  ship 
it  may  touch.     Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Dawkins  slackens 
speed ;  the  steam  whistle  is  sounded  to  acquaint  the  Iron  Duke  with 
the  change  of  speed,  at  first  to  six  knots,  then  to  five.    A  "  sharp  look- 
-out "is  ordered  by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  at  this  moment  a  report 
is  made  "Ship  right  ahead."     "Stop  her,**  is  the  order  given,  whilst 
the  helm  is  put  hard  a-starboard.     Happily  for  the  passing  ship,  the 
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VanguarSs  speed  had  been  reduced,  and  the  strange  sail  vanishes  in 
the  fog.  **  Full  speed  ahead,"  (to  keep  clear  of  the  Iron  Duke),  is  the 
next  order,  but  before  it  can  be  obeyed  the  Iron  Duke  comes  out  of  the 
fog  on  the  port  beam,  and  in  a  moment  the  collision  takes  place,  the 
Iron  Duke  suffering  no  damage,  whilst  the  egg-shell  bottom  of  the  Van- 
guard (below  the  armour  line)  is  torn  to  pieces,  the  water  rushing  in 
tons  through  a  perfect  breach.  This,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  divers, 
was  large  enough  to  drive  a  gig  through. 

And  now  comes  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  story.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  whole  transaction  was  an  aflfair  of  minutes,  and 
that  each  phase  of  the  situation  succeeded  its  predecessor  with  lightning 
rapidity.  Captain  Dawkins  knew— every  man  in  command  of  an 
ironclad  once  struck  by  the  ram  must  know — that  the  Vanguard  was 
doomed.  To  make  her  destruction  more  certain,  she  was  struck,  not 
in  the  middle  of  a  **  water-tight*'  compartment,  but  at  the  very  spot 
where  a  bulkhead  divided  two  compartments.  Rivets  were  started,  the 
whole  flimsy  contrivance  of  water-tight  bulkheads  was  shaken  (for  the 
Vanguard  and  her  five  sister  ships  are  all  slighdy  built),  damage  far 
beyond  what  was  actually  known  in  the  excitement  of  so  terrible  a 
moment  must  have  been  done  to  the  whole  ship,  shaking  her  and 
starting  or  deranging  most  of  the  numerous  and  complicated  arrange- 
ments by  which  naval  architects  have  endeavoured  to  counterbalance 
the  violation  of  the  first  laws  of  nature  involved  in  building  such  ships 
at  all. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  great  sail-over- 
the-side  theory.  The  breach  made  in  the  Vanguard  was  fifteen  feet 
high  by  four  feet  wide ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  considerably  higher  than 
an  ordinary  modem  sitting-room,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  the  fireplace. 
To  stop  the  volume  of  water  rushing  in  through  such  a  fearful  gap 
would  be  impossible  under  any  circumstances.  The  blow  of  the  ram 
had  shaken  the  ship  from  end  to  end.  She  was  sinking  fast,  and 
Captain  Dawkins  had  to  choose  between  saving  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  men  and  the  possible  prolongation  of  the  ship's  existence  for  a  few 
minutes.  In  time  of  war  something  might  be  said  for  the  latter  course. 
In  time  of  peace  the  former  was  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  and  he 
chose  it  As  to  the  other  questions  involved,  it  suflices  to  say  that  the 
Admiralty  have  wisely  and  courageously  withstood  the  hue  and  cry 
raised  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  other  newspapers  against  Admiral 
Tarleton  and  Captain  Hickley. 

The  lessons  we  draw  from  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  are  very  diflferent 
from  those  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  so  many  irrelevant  and 
unjust  diatribes  in  the  newspapers. 
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Firstly,  we  would  observe  that  the  theoi}'  so  generally  held  on  shore 
about  our  ironclads  being  "what  we  have  to  trust  to"  is  unknown  in 
the  Navy.  The  Captain  was  built  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  and 
she  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  Vanguard  is  gone  now ;  and 
others  perhaps  will  follow.  Public  opinion  has  clung  to  the  belief  in 
invulnerable  ships,  but  the  otficers  of  the  Navy  have  never  shared  it. 
Editors  of  London  newspapers,  and  other  gentlemen  who  dispose  of 
fleets  and  armies  from  their  arm-chairs,  may  have  believed  in  them  ;  but 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  naval  officer  who  has  thoroughly  and  heartily 
endorsed  the  policy  of  building  these  vessels.  They  have  been  designed 
by  landsmen,  and  sailors  have  been  ordered  to  command  them. 

The  Captain  was  found  to  be  eighteen  inches  deeper  in  the  water 
than  the  designer  intended  her  to  be — that  is  to  say,  her  scanty  free- 
board was  reduced  by  that  amount.  A  sharp  squall  with  double-reefed 
topsails  (not  hoisted  but  **on  the  cap")  was  sufficient  to  upset  her. 
When  she  heeled  to  twenty-three  degrees,  by  no  means  an  extraordinary 
roll,  instead  of  righting  as  any  other  ship  would  have  done,  she  turned 
bodily  over  and  sank.     No  naval  officer  was  responsible  for  this. 

The  Vanguard  was  found  to  possess  so  little  stability  that  450  tons  of 
concrete  ballast  were  poured  down  hot  in  buckets  into  the  double 
bottom  of  the  ship,  and  afterwards  hardened  into  a  solid  mass.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  extra  weight  is  a  serious  matter,  especially  when 
there  is  a  hole  in  the  ship's  side  fifteen  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide. 
No  naval  officer  is  responsible  for  this. 

The  Vanguardy  in  order  to  avoid  running  down  a  ship  right  ahead, 
had  swerved  to  port  and  lay  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  forty-five  degrees  to 
the  Iron  Duke's  ram.  The  blow  therefore  was  not  a  direct  one,  and 
the  motion  of  both  ships  was  in  much  the  same  direction.  What 
motion  there  was,  if  any,  in  the  Vanguard,  would  perhaps  have  assisted 
to  deaden  the  blow  of  the  Iron  Duke,  The  latter  ship  was  only  going 
eight  knots.  Yet  the  destruction  of  the  Vanguard  Vf2i%  complete.  This 
was  by  accident ;  let  us  see  what  happens  when  the  ram  is  used  in 
earnest.  At  the  battle  of  Lissa  the  Austrian  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
late  Admiral  Tegethoff,  regularly  charged  the  Italian  fleet.  A  wooden 
Kne-of-battle  ship,  the  Ferdinand  Max,  charged  the  ironclad,  Red^Italia, 
and  struck  her.  The  Re  d^ Italia  heeled  to  the  blow,  "  righted  with  a 
"  heavy  roll,  and  went  immediately  to  the  bottom,*^ 

Again,  let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
fleet  had  been  steaming,  as  many  people  have  suggested,  only  four  or 
five  knots  an  hour.  A  correspondent  of  the  Navy,  signing  himself 
"  R.  N.,"  relates  the  following  incident,  which  occurred  at  Cherbourg 
in  1870.    The  French  ironclad  Invincible  was  lying  at  anchor  inside 
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the  breakwater  when  the  Bilier  steam  ram  came  into  harbour  and  pre- 
pared to  anchor ;  her  engines  had  been  stopped,  and  the  way  she  carried 
could  not  have  been  more  than  one  or  two  knots,  when  by  some  acci- 
dent she  ran  into  the  InvindbU^  striking  her  just  under  the  counter* 
The  frigate  was  hurried  into  dock  and  a  hole  ten  or  twelve  feet  square 
was  found  to  have  been  made  by  the  ram<  Had  the  collision  occurred 
at  sea  the  InvincibU  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Vanguard*  Yet 
the  ram  was  scarcely  moving  through  the  waten 

We  will  now  address  ourselves  to  one  or  two  questions  of  naval 
construction  as  follows  :-^ 

Whereas  a  single  shot  from  a  3  5 -ton  gun  will  go  through  a  I4«inch 
plate  at  500  yards ;  a  single  shot  from  a  35-ton  gun  will  go  through  a 
12-inch  plate  at  500  yards;  a  single  shot  from  an  18-ton  gun  will  go 
through  an  11 -inch  plate  at  500  yards ;  a  single  shot  from  a  is*ton  gun 
will  go  through  an  8-inch  plate  at  500  yards ;  a  single  shot  from  a 
6i-ton  gun  will  go  through  a  6-inch  plate  at  400  yards :  bearing  these 
facts  in  mind,  is  it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  speed,  handine^  capacity 
under  canvas,  capacity  of  sustaining  a  long  blockade,  capacity  of  keep^ 
ing  afloat  if  seriously  damaged,  capacity  of  making  a  voyage  to  the 
nearest  dockyard  for  repairs  after  an  engagement, — is  it  worth  while  Xx> 
sacrifice  all  this  for  the  sake  of  covering  the  ship  with  6-inch  and  8<inch 
plates  of  armour? 

If  not,  then  the  building  of  any  more  vessels  of  the  Vanguard  uid 
Audacious  type  must  be  discontinued. 

The  Sultan  and  HercuUs  carry  guns  of  18  tons ;  and  in  this  respect 
are  certainly  much  superior  to  the  ships  we  have  mentioned.  If  vessels 
of  this  size  carried  their  guns  in  the  natural  and  proper  place— that  is  to 
say,  amidships — there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  carry  25-ton 
or  even  35-ton  guns.  It  is  the  broadside  principle  which  ties  the  hands 
of  our  naval  architects;  and  the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  the  better. 
These  two  ships  are  armoured  with  lo-inch  plates,  which  can  be  pierced 
by  guns  similar  to  their  own  at  five  hundred  yards,  and  by  heavier  guns 
at  much  longer  ranges*  Except  at  long  ranges,  therefore,  the  armour  of 
these  two  magnificent  vessels,  and  of  the  German  ironclads  which  have 
been  copied  from  them,  is  simply  a  means  of  ensuring  that  the  ^eUd, 
which  will  most  assuredly  penetrate  them  (especially  if  fired  in  **  con- 
centrated broadsides  "),  shall  burst  between  decks.  The  naval  shell  of 
the  present  day,  in  passing  through  an  iron  plate,  becomes  red-hot,  and 
thus  explodes  the  bursting  charge.  In  close  action,  therefore,  most  ot 
the  long,  large,  wall-sided  cruising  ironclads  would  fare  badly,  especially 
if  exposed  to  concentrated  broadsides.  Of  course^  if  the  use  of  the 
moving  torpedo  should  become  general,  and  battles  should  on  that 
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account  be  fought  at  long  ranges,  plates  of  ten  and  eight  inches  will  be 
of  some  value.  But  even  then,  those  ships  which  carry  their  25-ton  and 
35-ton  guns  in  turrets  placed  amidships,  will  generally  be  able  to  pene- 
trate the  lo-inch  and  8-inch  plates  of  our  two  principal  classes  of 
broadside  ships ;  and  these  plates,  being  vertical,  present  the  very 
surface  which  the  enemy  would  desire  for  his  blows.  And  all  this 
while  their  own  14-inch  plates,  presenting  a  much  smaller  target,  and, 
as  regards  the  turrets,  a  round  surface,  to  the  impact  of  the  shell, 
might,  and  very  likely  would,  resist  even  the  concentrated  fire  of  their 
adversaries. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  broadside  ironclad,  armoured  from 
end  to  end,  is  doomed.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  partial  protection 
of  very  thick  plates  might  be  afforded  to  a  ship,  and  that  an  armoured 
bulkhead,  rounded  like  the  section  of  a  turret,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship,  with  perhaps  some  armour  plates  of  moderate  thickness  about  the 
bows,  the  ship  fighting  generally  bows- on,  so  as  to  present  a  smaller 
target  and  a  sloping  surface  to  the  shot,  appears  to  be  a  feasible  plan. 
But  the  total  weight  and  disposition  of  this  armour  should  be  such  as 
to  leave  the  ship  in  every  other  respect  as  free  in  all  her  movements^ 
under  steam  or  sail,  as  the  Inconstant  or  the  Immortalite,  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  most  irresolute  and  pliant  of  governments  has  on  this 
point  stood  firm.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has  rendered  one  great  service  to 
the  public  in  abolishing  ''  competition  '*  amongst  naval  cadets,  and  in 
disregarding  the  clamour  which  was  raised  at  the  time.  He  has  now 
very  properly  interposed  a  barrier  between  the  press  and  the  officers 
against  whom  the  people  are  being  hounded  on  to  vengeance. 

The  loss  of  the  ship  is  serious,  and  the  systematic  attempt  which  is 
being  made  to  embitter  tlie  public  mind  against  the  officers  of  the  Navy 
is  still  more  so ;  but  if  it  should  lead  to  a  partial  reconstruction  of  the 
fleet  upon  the  principle  that  in  modem  war  **the  best  defensive  is  a 
rapid  offensive,"  the  disaster  will  not  have  been  an  unmixed  evil 

Note. — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Iron  Duke  should  have  towed 
the  Vanguard  into  shoal  water.  If  she  had  attempted  it,  the  rush  of 
water  into  the  Vanguard  would  have  been  greatly  intensified;  she 
would  soon  have  become  utterly  unmanageable,  and  the  loss  of  the 
ship,  instead  of  being  averted,  would  really  have  been  hastened. 
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I.  %^e  (Earlliom  of  S^ac. 

By    WILLIAM    A.    LINDSAY. 

^H£  recent  claims  made  to  the  ancient  Earldom  of  Mar,  and 
the  decision  with  regaid  to  those  claims  come  to  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  course  of  last  session,  form  a  subject 
of  extraordinary  interest  to  the  historian,  the  genealogist, 
and  the  constitutional  lawyer.  The  earldom  itself,  apart  from  these 
claims,  is  almost  as  national  as  the  monarchy  itself.  The  lands  which 
fonned  the  earldom  are  attractive  to  the  travellers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion as  containing  a  royal  palace,  stately  castles, — some,  alas,  now  but 
ruins — and  scenery  equal  in  beauty  to  any  in  Scotland;  while  the 
historical  and  ethnological  associations  with  which  they  abound  make 
them  dear  to  every  student. 

Of  the  seven  great  earldoms  or  maonnorships  into  which  Albania — the 
ancient  Scotland — was  divided,  almost  the  only  one  which  subsisted  until 
the  dawn  of  later  mediaeval  history  was  Mar,  Its  ancient  rulers  bore 
rather  the  character  of  tributary  princes  than  feudal  vassals ;  but  as 
centralisation — apparently  the  instinct  of  more  civilised  man — produced 
its  gradual  effect  on  the  country's  polity,  the  maormors  changed  their 
name  to  earl,  accepting  the  Norman  feudal  system  now  obtaining  the 
mastery  in  Europe. 

Although  several  names  of  the  ancient  earls  have  come  down  to  us,  it 
is  now  impossible  amid  the  haze  of  antiquity  to  distinguish  accurately 
the  order  of  their  succession,  or  the  relationship  of  each  earl  to  his  pre- 
decessor. There  is  some  evidence  that  the  race  descended  from  Olliol 
Olum,  King  of  Munster,  in  Ireland.  Maine  Leamhna,  sixth  in  descent 
from  Olliol  Otum,  through  Eoghan  More,  settled  in  Scotland.  His 
representative,  Donald,  son  of  Evan,  Maonnor  of  Mar,  went  to  Ireland, 
and  fought  against  the  Danes  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Clontarf  in 
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1014.  Such  a  descent  would  account  for  a  system  of  succession  different 
to  the  ordinary  hereditary  system.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  well  esta- 
blished that  Earl  Morgund,  dispossessed  by  a  rival,  and  restored  to  the 
earldom  about  1 1 70  by  King  William  the  Lion,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
line  of  earls  who  reigned  from  that  date  to  1377. 

Of  these,  Donald,  Earl  of  Mar,  left  issue  Gratney,  his  successor,  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  the  elder,  Isabel,  married  King  Robert  I.,  and 
the  younger,  Mary,  is  said  to  have  espoused  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 

Earl  Gratney  had  a  son,  Donald,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a  daughter, 
Elyne,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Menteith,  Lord  of  Arran.  Earl  Donald  left 
issue  Thomas,  the  last  earl  of  the  male  line,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Douglas. 

In  1377  died,  as  we  have  said,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Mar,  having  had  no 
issue  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Angus.  His  brother-in-law, 
William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  (the  succession  having  then  opened  to  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Douglas,)  thereupon  assumed  the  additional  style  of  Earl  of 
Mar;  and  there  are  still  extant  charters  granted  by  him  in  that  character 
in  1377  and  1380-81.  The  most  powerful  noble  of  his  time,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  warrior,  his  history  belongs  rather  to  the  chronicle  of  the 
House  of  Douglas  than  to  our  present  essay.  By  the  Countess  Margaret 
he  left  issue  James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Mar,  the 
hero  of  Otterbum  (who  left  no  issue),  and  a  daughter,  Isabel  The 
Countess  Margaret  married  secondly  Sir  John  Swynton,  called  in  her 
right  Lord  of  Mar,  and  on  her  death  (her  son  having  pre-deceased  her) 
was  succeeded  by  Isabel  in  the  Earldom  of  Mar. 

The  Coimtess  Isabel  was  first  married  to  Sir  Malcolm  Drummond, 
brother  to  Queen  Annabella,  but  was  left  a  widow  without  children  in 
1403.  The  following  year  she  was  attacked  in  her  castle  of  Kildrummie 
by  Alexander  Stewart,  natural  son  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  notorious 
freebooter,  who,  having  seized  her  castle,  forced  her  to  become  his 
wife. 

On  the  1 2th  August  she  conveyed  to  him  her  earldom,  settling  it  on 
the  heirs  to  be  procreated  between  them,  whom  failing,  on  his  heirs. 
Such  a  charter,  if  valid,  made  him  the  source  of  a  new  line,  and  con- 
veyed away  the  earldom  for  ever  from  the  line  of  Mar.  But  it  appears 
to  have  been  cancelled.  On  the  9th  September,  Alexander  Stewart 
presented  himself  at  the  castle,  and  humbly  surrendered  back  to  the 
Countess  the  keys  as  symbols  of  the  castle  and  title  deeds,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  the  vassals  of  the  earldom.  The  Countess 
then  chose  him  publicly  as  her  husband,  and  gave  him  the  castle,  etc., 
in  free  marriage.  On  the  9th  December,  she  executed  a  second  charter, 
resigning  the  earldom,  and  settling  it  on  them  and  their  children,  whom 
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failing  it  was  to  revert  to  her  own  heirs — utraque  farU,^    The  Countess 
died  soon  afterwards,  having  had  no  issue. 

After  the  death  of  Countess  Isabel,  Alexander  ruled  as  earl  over 
Mar  for  many  years.  He  became  celebrated  as  a  soldier,  serving  with 
great  distinction  in  the  Continental  wars.  He  is  said  to  have  married  a 
lady  of  high  rank  in  Brabant.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  made  it  his 
special  object  to  alienate  from  her  heirs  the  great  earldom  which  Isabel 
had  granted  him  for  life.  During  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
he  resigned  it  for  a  re-grant  to  himself  and  a  bastard  son,  Thomas.  In 
1426  he  repeated  this  process  with  the  king,  who,  having  attained  to  the 
government,  was  applying  himself  to  the  work,  whether  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  of  destroying  the  power  of  his  great  nobles,  and  who  at  last  met  his 
death  by  assassination  in  the  pursuit  of  his  plans.  Earl  Alexander  died 
in  1435,  *^^  ^^  king's  murder  took  place  in  1437. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  earl,  the  heir  of  Elyne,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Menteith,  and  daughter  of  Gratney,  Earl  of  Mar,  became  the  eldest 
representative  of  Mar.  This  heir  was  Sir  Robert  Erskine,  whose 
mother,  Janet,  had  been  daughter  to  Christian,  the  child  of  Lady  Elyne. 
Half  the  lands  were  claimed  as  a  coheir  by  one  Sir  Alexander  Lyle, 
father  to  the  first  Lord  Lyle. 

Sir  Robert  Erskine,  in  1438,  procured  two  retours  each  to  one  half  ot 
the  lands,  the  first  including  also  the  lordship  of  Garioch,  an  appanage 
of  Countess  Isabel,  to  which,  however,  he  had  no  right,  as  the  Countess 
of  Buchan,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Stewart,  possessed  it  under  a  completed 
feudal  title.  It  is,  therefore,  argued  that  these  returns  affected  the  same 
half  of  the  lands,  in  corroboration  of  which  supposition,  it  is  recorded 
that  in  a  suit  made  by  the  father  of  Sir  Robert  to  King  Robert  III.  on 
behalf  of  his  wife,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  Countess  Isabel,  mention  was 
only  made  of  half  those  lands.  Sir  Robert  styled  himself  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  took  possession  of  Kildrummie  as  well  as  of  half  the  earldom,  his 
occupation  being  permitted  by  the  three  estates  (the  king  was  then  a 
minor)  on  condition  of  his  accoimting  to  the  sovereign  at  his  majority  if 
he  should  be  found  to  have  no  right  to  them.  The  claim  was,  however, 
a  constant  subject  of  quarrel  with  the  Chancellor  until  the  year  1457, 
when  King  James  II.  finally  proceeded  to  Aberdeen,  and  procured  a 
judicial  decision  against  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Erskine,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  died,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Robert  had  had  no  right  to  inherit, 
but  that  the  earldom  had  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

The  principal  ground  of  this  judgment  was  that  the  earldom  had  been 

*  These  words  were  ruled  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  1626  to  mean  that  her  lands 
were  to  revert  to  her  heirs  on  the  Dsither's  or  mother's  side,  according  as  they  had 
descended  to  herself. 
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granted  to  Earl  Aleaumder  and  his  hei|3  on  the  lath  August,  1454,  by  the 
Countess  Isabel,  and  that  the  king  was  heir  by  reason  of  bastardy. 

It  is  stated  also  by  Douglas  that  the  king  claimed  the  earldom  on  the 
additional  though  erroneous  ground  that  he  was  heir  through  Isabel  of 
Mar,  wife  of  Robert  I.,  which,  if  true,  is  important  as  showing  that  at 
that  time  no  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  limitation  to  heirs  general 
on  the  &ilure  of  heirs  male.  The  result  of  this  proceeding  was  that  the 
second  Sir  Robert  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  his  inheritance. 
It  would  seem  that  the  judgment  had  been  given  on  a  false  plea.  The 
^ant  of  Countess  Isabel  on  the  12  th  August  was,  even  if  it  were  not 
rescinded,  ultra  vires,  without  a  surrender  and  regrant  by  the  king.  Not 
only  is  there  want  of  evidence  that  proper  formalities  were  observed,  but 
hftr  subsequent  and  perfectly  legitimate  grant  in  December  did  receive 
the  confirmation  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  illustrious  race  of  Erskine  that  this 
great  act  of  injustice  did  not  induce  them  to  waver  in  their  allegiance* 
Though  deprived  of  an  earidom,  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  Scot* 
land,  they  c(»itinued  to  serve  their  country  as  devotedly  as  if  they  had 
been  rewarded  rather  than  despoiled.    The  territory  to  which  they 
believed  themselves  the  lawful  heirs  was  enormous;  sufficient  reason 
for  the  cupidity  of  a  tyrannical  king.    Extending  as  it  did  (the  lordship 
of  Garioch  included)  from  the  western  point  of  Braemar,  along  the 
borders  of  Fomartine  and  Buchan  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Aberdeen, 
and  \'  marching  *'  on  the  south  with  the  boundaries  of  Forfarshire  and 
the  Meams,  it  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  its  area  comprised 
hundreds  of  square  miles.    Such  a  fief  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Crown 
to  destroy,  and  had  the  law  refused  to  be  made  the  minister  of  destruc- 
tion, there  is  little  doubt  a  stronger  mode  of  coercion  would  not  have 
been  wanting. 

From  1457  to  1565  the  earldom  remained  in  the  Crown,  except  during 
such  intervals  as  ware  occupied  by  the  tenure  of  four  different  grantees — 
none  of  whom  retained  it  more  than  a  few  years.  These  were—  i.  John, 
third  s(m  of  King  James  II.,  created  Earl  of  Mar ;  2,  The  favourite 
Cochrane,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  dignity  ;  3.  Alexander, 
son  of  King  James  III. ;  and  finally,  James  Stewart,  the  illegitimate  brother 
of  Queen  Mary,  who  was  granted  the  earldom  in  1561,  but  who  afterwards 
resigned  it  in  order  that  it  might  revert  to  the  Erskines,  and  was  other- 
wise created  Earl  of  Moray.  It  was  on  the  sjrd  of  June,  1565,  that 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  granted  a  charter  to  John  Lord  Erskine,  in  which, 
after  reciting  that  Robert  Lord  Erskine  had  been  returned  lawful  heir 
to  Countess  Isabel,  in  the  Earldom  of  Mar,  and  Lordship  of  Garioch, 
but  had  been  unjustly  kept  out  of  possession  of  the  same,  that  she  was 
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**  moved  by  conscience  to  restore  the  lawful  heirs  to  their  just  inherit- 
•*  ances,"  and  that  the  said  John  Lord  Erskine  and  his  predecessors, 
had  faithfully  served  her  predecessors,  Her  Majesty  granted  to 
Lord  Erskine  and  his  heirs  the  said  Earldom  and  Lordships. 
This  charter  restored  the  whole  of  the  ancient  earldom  to  Lord 
Erskine  in  so  absolute  a  manner  that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  eject 
from  their  property  all  such  persons  as  had  been  granted  lands  (and 
they  were  many)  by  the  Crown  during  its  occupation  of  130  years.  To 
avoid  this  result  in  the  cases  of  certain  vassals,  Lord  Erskine  was  called 
upon  to  enter  into  an  engagement  not  to  disturb  them.  It  is  thus 
obvious  that  his  restoration  enabled  him  to  do  so  but  for  his  engage- 
ment. Lord  Erskine  did  not  apparendy  assume  the  title  of  Mar 
until  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  to  Lord  Damley,  which  occurred  on 
Sunday,  29th  July,  1565.  The  Earl  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to 
the  office  of  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle,  which  had  been  formerly  granted 
hereditarily  to  the  Lords  of  Erskine,  and  was  appointed  guardian,  at  his 
birth,  to  the  Prince  James,  afterwards  King  James  L  of  England.  He 
died  in  1572,  having  married  Annabella  Murray,  of  Tullibardine,  and 
had  issue  a  son,  John,  second  restored  Earl  of  Mar.  This  nobleman 
fully  sustained  the  greatness  of  his  house.  In  1587  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  order  to  give  him  as  good  right  and  title  to  the 
earldom  as  if  he  were  immediate  heir  of  Countess  Isabel.  He  com- 
menced in  1588  a  series  of  retours  of  service  as  heir  to  Countess  Isabel, 
and  of  actions  against  the  holders  of  land  in  the  Earldom  of  Mar,  and 
although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  every  case  successful,  the 
general  result  was  that  he  regained  the  superiority  of  nearly  all  the 
earldom.  His  principal  action  was  taken  against  Lord  Elphinstone, 
who  had  acquired  possession  of  Kildnmimie,  but  although  judgment 
was  given  in  his  favour,  he  entered  into  a  financial  compromise  with  him. 

The  final  judgment  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  1626  and 
1635,  and  it  was  then  ruled  that  Robert  Lord  Erskine  had  died  ''vest 
"  and  seized  of  the  whole  earldom ;  *'  that  the  charter  of  12th  August, 
1404,  and  the  proceedings  of  1457  were  void,  and  everything  done  in 
consequence  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  1606,  occurred  the  Banking  of  the  Nobility  in  Scotland.  The 
precedence  settled  was  not  intended  to  be  final  It  was  open  to  any 
aggrieved  peer  to  adduce  fresh  evidence  hereafter.  As  it  was,  the  Earl 
of  Mar  was  ranked  sixth,  among  the  earls,  precedence  being  given  to 
Angus,  Crawford,  Enol,  Marischal,  and  Sutherland,  but  before  Rothes 
Morton,  Menteith,  etc.  The  Earldom  of  Rothes  was  created  about 
1458,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  no  charter  of  1565  can  have  regulated 
Lord  Mar's  rank. 
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John,  Earl  of  Mar,  was  appointed  guardian  of  Prince  Henry  of  Wales, 
and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Besides  his  eldest  son  John, 
he  had  by  a  second  wife,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  two  sons, 
James  and  Henry,  of  whom  the  elder  married  Christian,  Countess  of 
Buchan.  The  Earl  of  Mar  procured,  on  their  marriage,  a  resignation 
by  the  Countess,  and  a  re-grant  of  the  Earldom  by  the  King  to 
Christian  and  her  husband,  their  issue  male,  and  failing  them  to  the 
heirs  male  of  James  Erskine.  It  is  curious  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  should 
have  concurred  in  an  act  as  unjust  towards  the  heirs  of  Buchan  as  had 
been  that  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Mar  towards  his  ancestors.  By 
rinue  of  this  new  limitation,  the  Earldom  of  Buchan  is  now  possessed, 
not  by  the  descendants  of  Christian,  or  by  her  heirs,  but  by  those  of 
Henry,  the  next  brother  to  her  husband.  In  favour  of  this  Henry,  the 
Lordship  of  Cardross  was  granted  by  Lord  Mar,  who  was  permitted  on 
its  creation  to  assign  it  as  he  pleased. 

The  Earldom  of  Mar  suffered  no  further  change  until  17 15.  In  that 
year  the  reigning  Earl  unfurled  his  standard  again  on  behalf  of  the 
family,  which  in  justice  and  injustice  had  always  been  secure  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  Erskines.  Attainder  followed,  together  with  seques- 
tration of  the  lands,  which  were  now  broken  up,  sold,  and  separated  for 
ever.*  In  1824  the  attainder  of  the  honour  was  reversed,  and  the  son 
of  Lady  Frances  Erskine  (daughter  of  the  last  Earl)  by  James  Erskine, 
his  nephew  and  heir  male,  was  restored  to  the  dignity,  as  the  "  grandson 
"and  lineal  representative  "  of  the  attainted  Earl.  John,  Earl  of  Mar, 
the  subject  of  another  restoration,  died  in  1825,  his  son,  Thomas,  in 
1828,  and  his  grandson,  John  Francis,  in  1866,  leaving  as  his  heir 
general,  John  Francis  Goodeve  Erskine  (son  of  his  sister),  and  as  his  heir 
male,  and  successor  to  the  Earldom  of  Kellie,  Walter  Coningsby 
Erskine,  his  first  cousin.  Shortly  after  his  succession  to  the  Erskine 
estates  and  titles,  Lord  Kellie  contested  his  cousin's  right  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Mar.  Their  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  last  was  pronoimced  the  decision  which  has 
provoked  so  much  criticism.  We  will  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
chief  points  made  by  the  rival  petitions,  and  the  chief  observations  made 
by  the  noble  lords  who  heard  them. 

*  It  may  further  illustrate  the  extent  of  these  lands  if  we  mention  that  the  following 
are  among  the  proprietors,  and  resident  within  their  limits :  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Kintore, 
Aberdeen,  and  Fife,  Lord  Forbes,  Sir  Willis^  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  Sir  Archibald 
Grant  of  Monymusk,  Sir  John  Clark  of  Tillpronie,  Forbes  of  Corse,  Farquharson  of 
Invcrcauld,  Mackenzie  of  Glenmick,  Sir  Charles  Forbes  of  Neowe,  Gordon  of  Cluny 
and  Midmar,  Gordon  of  Hollhead,  etc.,  etc,  etc. 
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Lord  Kelli^s  pleas : 

The  Earldom  of  Mar  was  never  a  female  fief. 

It  would  seem  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Earl  of  Douglas  dealt 
with  it,  that  he  had  either  been  created  Earl  of  Mar,  or  in  some  way 
possessed  the  earldom  in  his  own  right. 

There  must  have  been  some  destination  of  the  lands  made  under  the 
Douglas  regime^  which  was  the  ground  of  Erskine^s  claim,  as  he  was 
not  heir-at-law,  the  law  of  Scotland  not  allowing  heirship  to  land  to  be 
traced  through  the  mother  of  the  person  last  seized. 

Of  the  foiu:  husbands  of  Countesses  of  Mar,  only  two  were  called 
Earls  of  Mar. 

The  eaiidom  was  territorial  and  the  dignity  not  personal ;  hence,  if 
the  territory  were  broken  up,  the  dignity  would  disappear.  The  earl- 
dom being  territorial  in  the  hands  of  Isabel  and  Alexander,  Sir  Robert 
Erskine's  claim  to  one-half  of  it  amounted  to  a  confession  that  the 
dignity  was  not  further  descendible. 

Alexander  Stewart  held  the  earldom  in  fee,  and  resigned  it  to  the 
Crown. 

The  descent  of  Sir  Robert  Erskine  is  not  proved,  nor  is  his  heirship ; 
and  as  he  could  not  succeed  as  heir-at-law,  and  the  destination  made 
under  the  Douglas  possession  was  destroyed  by  subsequent  proceedings, 
he  and  his  descendants  had  no  right  to  the  earldom. 

In  the  interval  between  1457  and  1565,  not  only  had  the  earldom 
been  broken  up,  but  the  dignity  was  granted  as  a  personal  dignity  to 
strangers ;  hence  there  was  no  original  earldom,  either  in  law  or  fact,  to 
which  Queen  Mary  could  restore  Lord  Erskine. 

Queen  Mary's  charter  only  relates  to  lands,  and  Lord  Erskine  did  not 
assume  the  title  Earl  of  Mar,  until  after  her  marriage  to  Lord  Damley, 
when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  was  created  Earl  of  Mar. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  and  lawsuits  which  followed,  aflfected  the 
lands  only,  and  not  the  dignity.  He  ranked  as  junior  earl  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  in  1606  was  not  granted  the  precedence  due  to  the  original 
Mar  earldom. 

The  dignity  so  created  by  Queen  Mary  must,  by  presumption  of  law, 
go  to  heirs  male. 

The  presumption  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  different  Lords  Erskine,  Earls 
of  Mar,  subsequently  altered  the  limitation  of  the  lands  to  heirs  male. 

The  Earl  of  Kellie  is  heir  male. 

Mr,  Goodevc  Erskinis  astswir: 

Mar  has  always  been  a  female  fie£  It  has  been  heki  by  two  female 
heirs  who  were  both  countesses  in  their  own  right  Lord  Keilie*s  sug- 
gestion that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  was  created  Earl  of  Mar,  has  not  a 
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particle  of  eTidence  ta  support  it,  and  would  not  account  for  the  succes- 
sion of  Isabella,  the  second  Countess  of  Mar. 

Whether  there  was  or  was  not  any  new  destination  of  dte  Mar  lands 
caDQot  be  shown,  but  at  all  events  the  Erskizies  took  steps,  in  tfie  Itfe^ 
time  of  Couafeesft  Isabel,  to  prrrent  her  alienating  them,  and  to  secure 
tiidr  own  lereision. 

There  were  probably  reasons  why  Sir  John  Swynton  and  Sir  Malconi 
Droramoad  did  not  st3de  tbenoaelires  £arls  of  Mar,  but  only  Lords  of 
Man  In  Swynton*s  case,  dearly,  hi»  wMie  had  already  given  birth  to  heiis 
before  he  married  her.  The  Eari  of  Douglas  caOed  himself  Eari  of  Mar 
immcdaEtdy  00  his  brotiier-in4aw'8  death,  and  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  did 
so  long  before  bis  creadon  of  1426^  AhiK)ugh  Sir  Thomas  Erskine's 
first  step  was  taken  in  icgard  to  hatf  the  lands,  be  procured  retours  to 
both  halves  afterwards,  and  styled  himself  Eeu-l  of  Mar. 

Alexander  Stewart  hdd  the  earldom  for  fife  only,  and  could  not  resign 
it.  His  possession  was  under  the  charter  of  December,  and  not  of 
August,  which  was  tdtra  vires  and  rescinded.  The  King  confirmed  the 
December  charter. 

Thedescent  of  Sir  Robert  Erskine  from  theEarisof  Maris  clearly  laid 
down  in  tbe  retours  of  the  ^xteenth  century,  and  cannot  now  be 
questioned. 

It  is  true  that  the  earldom  (both  dimity  and  kmds)  was  granted  away, 
and  the  knds  broken  op  after  1457;  but  Queen  Mary  e^)ecially  recites^ 
that  the  proceedings  were  unjust  in  her  charter  restoaring  and  reuniting 
theearkiom. 

Loid  Erskine^s  not  assuming  the  title  of  Mar  immediately  on  receiving 
the  charter,  is  easily  explicable,  i.  He  was  not  with  the  Queen.  2.  He 
had  to  obtain  seism  of  the  territorial  earldom.  5.  The  Queen  may  have 
wished  the  public  deckiatiofi  of  his  restoration  to  take  place  at  her 
maniage*  The  precedence  in  the  Privy  Council  is  unreliable,  and  was 
negatived  in  1606.  The  precedence  granted  in  1606  is  &tal  to  a  new 
creation  in  1565.  The  subaeqwcnt  Acts  and  legal  proceedings  all  went 
in  Lord  Mar's  fevour  because  he  was  restored  to  Isabella's  earldom,  and 
not  because  particular  lands  had  been  granted  by  the  Queen. 

The  £K:t  that  Queen  Maiy  restored  and  granted  the  lands  of  Mar  to 
Lord  Erskine  and  his  heors^  is  £ar  stronger  {uroof  of  the  limitation  of  the 
earidom  than  any  subsequent  proceeding  by  the  earls*  The  Queen 
vould  hardly  give  the  digcuty  and  the  lands  with  difierent  tinKtalkma. 

The  presumption  whedier  the  digrnty  were  restored  off  created  would 
be  thus  in  favour  di  die  heir-gencraL 

Mr.  Enkine  is  heir-generaL 

Thtopmions  oftkc  Pan  : 

14* 
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Lord  Chelmsford  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Douglas  tenure  of  the 
earldom  was  full  of  perplexity,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
resignation  and  re-grant.  That  there  is  nothing  apparently  to  impeach 
the  charters  of  12th  August,  1404,  and  28th  May,  1426,  under  which  the 
possession  of  the  Crown  was  by  title  and  not  by  usurpation.  That  the 
Erskines  had  never  claimed  more  than  one-half  the  earldom,  therefore 
the  recitals  in  Queen  Mary's  charter  are  false. 

It  is  most  probable  Lord  Erskine  was  created  Earl  of  Mar  at  the 
Queen's  marriage,  by  belting ;  and  therefore  the  presumption  is  in  fevour 
of  the  peerage  being  limited  to  heirs  male. 

No  stress  can  be  laid  on  ranking  prior  to  1606.  On  this  occasion  the 
Earl  of  Mar  was  placed.  The  finding  of  the  commissioners  was  erro- 
Jieous,  as  John  Earl  of  Mar  was  not  heir-at-law  to  Countess  Isabella, 
there  being  no  succession  to  land  upwards  through  females. 
The  returns  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  1628  are  unreliable. 
The  existing  dignity  was  created  by  Queen  Mary,  and  descends  to 
lieirs  male. 

Lord  Redesdale  gave  the  following  as  his  opinion : — 
The  Erskines  claim  to  succeed  to  Mar  as  representatives  of  Earl 
•Gratney.  With  regard  to  the  Douglas,  his  assumption  of  the  title  Eail 
of  Mar  is  occasional  only.  There  is  no  evidence  of  Mar  being  recog- 
nised as  a  peerage  earldom  while  possessed  by  the  Earls  of  Douglas, 
who  put  Mar  after  Douglas  in  their  style,  although  Mar  was  far  more 
.ancient  When  a  peerage  was  attached  to  a  comitatus,  the  holder  was  an 
earl.  How,  then,  can  we  account  for  two  husbands  out  of  the  tour  being 
only  Lords  of  Mar  ?  James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  called  himself  Earl  of 
Mar  in  his  mother's  lifetime. 

His  sister  Isabella  succeeded  Countess  Margaret  in  the  comitatus, 
.and  in  the  peerage  if  it  existed,  but  her  husband  did  not  allow  her  to 
•call  herself  Countess.  He  was  never  Earl  of  Mar,  though  brother-in-law 
to,  and  in  favour  with,  the  King.  These  circumstances  are  conclusive 
against  a  continuous  succession  to  the  peerage  earldom. 

The  charter  of  Countess  Isabella  related  to  the  territorial  comitatus  only. 
Alexander  Stewart's  calling  himself  Earl  of  Mar  is  to  be  accounted  for 
(prior  to  1426)  by  the  fact  that  Robert  III.  was  a  man  of  weak  character 
and  sickly  constitution,  while  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  real  ruler,  was 
unscrupulous.  The  King  created  him  Earl  of  Mar  in  1426,  previous  to 
which  the  chamberlain  calls  him  ^'  assertus  Comes  de  Mar^ 

At  his  death  this  peerage  earldom  became  extinct,  and  the  territorial 
comitatus  lapsed  to  the  Crown.  Lord  Erskine  got  possession  for  a  time 
of  half  the  landsi  including  tlie  castle  of  KUdrummie.  If  the  ancient  earl- 
dom existed  as  descendible  to  heirs-general,  he  possessed  it  as  a  right, 
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independent  of  the  comitatus.  But  he  never  took  his  seat  as  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  although  the  nobles  were  then  supreme,  and  he  a  powerful  noble. 
He  only  assumed  the  style  Earl  of  Mar  in  private  documents,  and  in 
conferring  one  charter,  the  King  confirms  it  as  that  of  Lord  Erskine. 
The  extinction  of  the  peerage  under  six  sovereigns  is  a  settlement  dan- 
gerous to  distrust  On  the  grant  of  the  earldom  by  Queen  Mary,  Lord 
Erskine  did  not  at  once  become  Earl  of  Mar.  Common  sense  tells  us 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Mar  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.  At  the 
Decreet  of  Ranking  in  1606,  the  Earl  of  Mar  produced  documents  which 
refened  to  the  territorial  comitatus  only.  He  obtained  a  ranking  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled,  and  therefore  he  and  his  successors  may  have 
destroyed  all  charters  inconsistent  with  it,  among  which  may  have  been 
charters  creating  Douglas  and  his  heirs  male  Earls  of  Mar,  one  creating 
Alexander  Stewart  Earl  of  Mar,  in  1426,  and  Queen  Mary's  charter, 
creating  Lord  Erskine  Earl  of  Mar.  Lord  Mar  never  claimed  Isabella's 
earldom,  but  set  up  a  fancy  title  commencing  with  her.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  Queen  Mary's  creation  is  limited  to  heirs  male. 

Lord  Cairns  considered  it  established  that  Queen  Mary  had  created 
the  earldom,  and  that  previously  it  did  not  exist.  But  it  had  caused  him 
considerable  anxiety  to  determine  whether  the  creation  was  limited  ta 
heirs  or  heirs  male.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  ^^  prima  facie 
presumption  must  apply. 

The  Committee  then  resolved : 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  claimant,  Walter 
"  Henry,  Earl  of  Kellie,  Viscount  Teuton,  Lord  Erskine  and  Lord  Duleton 
"in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  hath  made  out  his  claim  to  the  honour  and 
"dignity  of  Earl  of  Mar  in  the  peerage  of  Scotiand,  created  in  1565.'' 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  important  a  peerage  case  should 
not  have  invited  the  attention  of  all  the  learned  lords.  The  decision 
would  have  acquired  a  weight  more  suited  to  its  importance  if  the 
other  ex-Chancellors  and  Lords  Penzance  and  Coleridge  had  concurred 
in  it.  The  few  words  spoken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  not  imply  that 
his  lordship  had  been  influenced  by  any  chain  of  reasoning  whatever. 
The  decision  was  practically  that  of  Lords  Chelmsford  and  Redesdale. 

It  must  also  be  matter  of  regret  that,  if  the  usual  rule  of  etiquette, 
which  prohibits  lay  peers  from  taking  part  in  judgments  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  not  on  this  occasion  to  be  observed,  other  members  of  the 
committee,  as  qualified  perhaps  as  Lord  Redesdale,  should  not  have 
broken  silence.  In  the  speech  of  the  last-named  peer  there  are  at  least 
three  statements  open  to  grave  objection  as  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  a  judge.  His  lordship's  suggestion  that  the  existence  of  a 
title  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sickly  constitution  of  a  king,  and 
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the  tmscrupulo3i6ness  of  a  rtiler,  can  hardly  be  intended  as  serious.  His 
assertioii  that  '' common  sense"  ^etdes  a  question  admittedly  of  the 
greatest  complexity,  and  in  a  dTOCtioQ  opposed  to  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  genealogists,  peerage  law3^rs,  and  that  of  many  distmguisfaed 
statesmeoi,  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  mode  of  giving  judgment  But  above 
aU,  the  reckl^s  imputation  of  sudi  dishonoucable  conduct  as  tiie 
destiuction  of  Royal  Charteic,  made  against  illustrious  earls,  now  gone 
to  their  rest — a  destrwrtion  oommitted  with  the  paltry  object  of  acquiiing 
an  imjust  preoedenoe — is  one  not  merely  ultra  ju^cial^  but  open  to  die 
resentment  of  those  tnterested.  The  (^xmon  of  Lord  Chdm^ord  has 
i&t  its  l<^gical  result,  to  a;ffirm  that  the  dedsions  of  the  Court  of  Sessi<m 
in  1626  and  1635  were  erroneous,  for  his  lordship  assumes  charters 
to  be  valid  which,  together  with  thek  coosequences,  w«%  solemnly 
annulled  hj  that  court.  But  without  venturing  on  any  presumptuous 
criticism  of  the  judicial  opinions  thennelves,  the  water  would  submit  a 
few  remarks  upon  this  iiemajiud>le  history  and  petitk>n. 

I.  In  the  case  of  the  Earldom  of  Athc^  it  was  ruled,  that  on  the 
death,  without  male  issue,  of  Henry*  ^ni  Earl,  the  eldest  daughter 
should  inherit  Ihe  whole  earldom  because  ^earidoms  ane  not  partS^le." 
Isabel  oi  AthoU  was  then  seised  of  the  whole  teirkory  as  Countess  of 
Atholl,  but  dying  without  issue,  her  sister  Feratlddli  suooeeded  her,  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  husband's  heirs.  The  above  decision  is  reoofd^  in 
an  answer  given  to  Edward  I.  by  eighi^  assessors  appointed  to  state 
the  law  of  Soodand  JLefening  to  the  AthoU  case  they  laid  it  down 
tliat  earidoiBs  in  Soodand  are  not  putible,  but  that  baromes  are.  From 
tiiis  we  gather  that  in  asKaent  times  (the  AdioU  case  was  prior  to  129s) 
eaiidonu  descended  to  females,  and  that  if  Sir  Alexander  Lyle's  ciaim 
was  to  half  the  kfdship  di  Garioch  only,  it  would  accoid  stncdy  with 
4ifte  pie-existing  law,  and  stnengidien  Sir  Robat  Erskine's  daim  to  the 
Earldom  of  Mar. 

J.  The  dignity  of  Mar  subsisted  until  the  period  of  personal  dirties. 
Even  though  it  was  originally  territorial,  it  had  become  therefore  in  the 
fiiieenth  c^ituiy  descendible  as  a  personal  dignity,  upon  whatever  prin- 
ciple other  dignities,  onginaUy  tenitorial-*sudi  ^&  the  Earldom  oi 
Sutherland — became  personal.  There  i^  no  reason  in  die  nature  of  the 
case  why  the  dignity  dwuid  not  have  <iesoended  with  half  the  lands. 
In  point  of  £act.  Sir  Robert  Emkine  claimed  to  be  Ead  of  Mar,  and  was 
declared  in  1626  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  to  ha^  beoi  Eaii 
The  proceeding  of  1457  would — regard  being  had  to  the  wdl  known 
character  and  policy  of  the  Kii^ — have  been  in  any  case  suspicious ; 
but  such  as  they  were,  they  were  declared  null  and  void  by  the  aaoEie 
Court  of  Appeal. 
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3.  The  real  question  must  however  be,  what  was  the  Act  of  Qu«en 
Mary  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
their  lordships,  that  a  very  great  difference  exists  between  the  charter 
granted  to  James  Stewart,  when  created  Earl  of  Mar,  and  that  granted 
to  Lord  Erskine. 

In  the  former  case,  certain  lands  are  erected  into  an  earldom  and 
granted  to  Stewart  and  his  heirs  male.  In  the  latter,  no  earldom  is 
erected  at  all,  but  the  lands  are  spoken  of  as  the  Earldom  of  Mar — the 
Earldom  of  Countess  Isabel — and  this  was  granted  and  restored  to  Lord 
Erskine  as  her  lawful  heir,  and  after  him  to  his  heirs.  So  absolute  was 
the  restoration  that,  as  before  observed,  it  conveyed  far  more  than 
appeared ;  it  destroyed  all  the  Crown  grants  of  the  previous  130  years, 
not  by  annulling  them,  but  by  confessing  that  they  were  bad  because 
the  Crown  was  never  possessed.  If  the  Queen  had  not  been  convinced 
that  she  was  doing  an  act  of  justice,  nothing  could  be  more  wicked  or 
reprehensible  than  her  conduct  The  speeches  of  the  Lords  reflect 
another  charge  upon  her ;  and  that  which  has  never  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of  either  slander  or  reproach,  but  rather  of  praise,  may  now 
become  the  source  of  a  new  calumny.  Mary  of  Scotland  was  firmly 
convinced  of  Lord  Erskine's  wrongs ;  and  if  she  believed  that  he  was 
heir  to  the  ancient  earldom,  she  intended  to  restore  both  dignity  and 
lands.  As  to  her  belief  no  certainty  can  exist;  her  describing  Sir 
Robert  Erskine  as  Lord  Erskine,  omitting  the  style  Earl  of  Mar,  is 
quoted  against  such  belief;  but  the  omission  may  be  explained  in 
other  wa3rs. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Decreet  of  Ranking,  very  much  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  Lord  Mar  was  not  given  the  precedence  of  premier  earl. 
He  seems  to  have  had  the  precedence  due  to  Sir  Robert  Erskine  if  he 
^'as  earl;  but  is  it  so  certain  that  he  had  not  the  precedence  of 
premier  so  far  as  antiquity  of  creation  was  concerned  ?  Of  the  five  earls 
who  precede  him  Angus  had  the  first  place  by  patent,  Errol  and 
Marischal  held  the  offices  of  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal.  May  not 
Crawford  and  Sutherland  have  had  some  similar  claim  ?  Argyll  (although 
omitted  in  the  Decreet)  ranked  before  Crawford  notwithstanding  that 
the  creation  was  half  a  century  later,  while  Crawford  ranked  before 
the  High  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal.  Mere  antiquity  was  therefore 
not  the  only  rule  of  precedence. 

But  how  is  the  place  allotted  to  Mar  compatible  with  a  creation  in 
1565?  Such  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  ruling  of  the 
Lords*  Committee  gives  rise.  The  grant  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas  of  a 
charter  as  Earl  of  Mar  immediately  after  Earl  Thomas'  death  is  another 
such  difficulty.     For  was  there  time  for  the  alleged  creation  in  support 
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of  which  Lord  Chelmsford  says  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  want  ot 
which  makes  the  female  descent  of  the  ancient  earldom  absolutely 
certain  ? 

5.  Above  all  can  it  be  credited  that  the  belief  of  the  Erskines,  Earls 
of  Mar,  as  to  the  nature  of  their  dignity— evidenced  by  their  repeated 
protests  for  the  first  place  among  Scottish  Earls  and  the  probably  unani- 
mous opinion  of  peerage  lawyers,  peerage  writers,  and  experts,  have 
been  so  utterly  baseless,  as  they  must  all  along  have  been,  if  the  view 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  is  the  true  one  ? 

It  now  appears  that  for  three  hundred  years  there  has  existed  a 
sham,  represented  by  distinguished  nobles,  aided  and  abetted  by  courts 
of  law — an  earldom  pretending  to  have  the  age  and  glory  of  a  country's 
lifetime,  but  having  in  truth  its  origin  at  a  time  when  the  whole  meaning 
of  feudal  rank  had  well-nigh  disappeared. 

It  must  be  permitted  to  us,  in  bidding  farewell  to  Scotland's  oldest 
earldom,  to  utter  one  word  of  regret  for  this  link  fondly  believed  to 
exist  between  her  present  and  her  remote  past,  and  to  retain  the  not 
inexcusable  suspicion,  that  if  this  great  case  of  the  Earldom  of  Mar  had 
been  deemed  worthy  of  the  judicial  learning  of  England,  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  coronet  of  her  aristocracy  might  neither  have  been  sullied 
nor  been  lost 
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If  LACK  was  the  eve  of  battle  ; — thunder  clouds 
Gathered  in  lurid  masses  in  the  north, 
And  silent  lightnings  shot  forked  arrows  down 
Splitting  thro'  murky  darkness  as  they  fell; 
Then  the  dull  thunder  muttered  far  away 
On  Scotland's  border-mountains,  and  passed  by, 
Leaving  an  awful  silence  in  the  world — 
A  breathless  silence, — presage  of  the  storm. 
But  hark  I  upon  the  silence  breaks  the  drum 
And  the  shrill  trumpet  sends  forth  quick  commands ; 
Footfall  of  spearmen  and  the  heavy  tread 
Of  great  war- horees  at  a  slow-paced  walk 
Come  next  upon  the  ear  with  sounds  that  grow 
From  a  mere  strange  vibration  in  the  air 
Until  the  loud  but  measured  rhythmic,  beat 
Of  thirty  thousand  warriors  on  the  march 
Makes  the  earth  tremble  with  foreboding  thrills. 
Well  might  she  tremble !  gentle  mother  Earth  ! 
Who  fain  would  give  to  all  her  wayward  sons 
Enough,  and  plenty  for  their  happiness 
If  each  with  plenty  would  but  be  content ! 
As  thus  the  English  power  passed  along 
To  take  its  vantage-ground  on  Cuton  Moor, 
Some  few  remembered  that  this  dreary  waste — 
This  barren  melancholy  wilderness 
With  jungles  of  wild  bramble,  stunted  shrubs, 
Coarse  rushes,  tangled  ferns  and  weeds  bespread, — 
Had,  e'er  the  grim  harsh  Conqueror's  decree. 
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Been  once  wbh  oom-fields  and  soft  pastures  clad. 
He, — in  revenge  of  treachYous  £aron*s  deeds. 
Wreaked  his  blind  vengeance  and  unreasoning  wrath 
Upon  the  heme  and  lands  of  husbandmen, 
Destroying  flock  and  herd  and  corn  and  form 
E'en  to  the  burning  of  the  plough  and  spade: 
Thence  followed  ten  years*  famine  thro*  the  land  ; 
The  wretched  outcasts  perished  in  slow  want 
By  thousands  upon  thousands ; — first  the  weak, 
The  sickly,  and  the  aged  ; — children  next, 
With  sunken  cheeks,  pale  lips  and  starting  eyes 
Aching  with  hunger — famishing  for  food — 
Crawled  to  the  woods,  and  eating  garbage,— died. 
Then  the  strong  men  whose  only  use  of  strength 
Was  mere  prolonging  of  lean  Famine's  pangs 
Died  under  hedgerows,  or  in  ditch  or  pool 
With  only  breath  enow  to  leave  a  cvu*se 
On  the  fierce  despot — feasting  far  away 
With  lavish  waste  and  reckless  revelry. 

To  some  who  bitterly  recalled  those  days 
It  seemed  as  if  the  curse  were  dinging  still 
To  that  drear  scene  of  horrent  misery ; — 
For  as  the  clouds  brake  suflenly  low  down, 
Like  a  black  mountain  chasmed  at  its  base 
And  splitting  to  let  forth  volcanic  flames. 
The  angry  rays  of  the  down-sinking  sun 
Struck  with  red  glare  upon  the  dull  low  hills 
And  streamed  like  blood  and  fire  o'er  the  plain ; 
They  lit  on  helm  and  hauberk,  shield  and  lance 
And  gave  a  glamour  to  the  &ces  stem 
Of  those  who  turned  to  watch  that  sun  go  down ; 
A  flush  like  battle-anger,  hot  and  red 
Fore-casting  carnage  with  its  dying  light. 
But  ere  it  passed  for  ever  from  the  eyes 
Of  many  a  gallant  knight  who  never  more 
Would  see  the  sun  set  on  this  lower  world, 
It  touched  with  parting  ray  the  high-placed  cross 
And  threw  its  mystic  shadow  on  their  hearts. 

The  black  rock  slowly  closed,  and  deepening  gloom ' 
Spread  ghostly  pallor  o'er  the  wasted  land. 
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A  land  of  Desolation, — moaning  winds 

Arose,  swept  over  it,  and  howling  fled — 

As  if  in  fear  of  hearing  yet  again 

The  groans  and  curses  of  slow-starving  men. 

Chill  mists  came  creeping  forth  like  sheeted  ghosts 

The  restless  spectres  of  th'  unburied  dead, 

And  clasped  the  trunks  of  solitary  trees 

Which  in  the  gloaming  seemed  like  hideous  dwarfs 

With  huge,  grotesque,  distorted,  stunted  heads. 

Not  long  the  battle  between  ghosts  and  dwarfs. 

For  soon  the  spectres  spread  from  tree  to  tree 

Until  they  formed  a  wide  encroaching  lake 

Which,  drowning  all  things  in  its  silent  depths, 

Sent  a  cold  shudder  to  the  stoutest  hearts. 

Aye  e'en  the  burly  warrior  Albemarle 

And  huge  Montresse  and  Arlon  felt  the  chill  ' 

Strike  through  their  armour  like  a  foeman's  shaft ; 

But  soon  the  soldier's  crackliag  camp-fires  blazed 

The  guard  was  set,  and  welcome  food  and  wine 

Refreshed  them  as  they  rested  on  their  arms. 

The  Count  D'Auray,  by  restless  spirit  stirred 

Or  led  by  some  attraction,  strong  b&t  vague. 

Wandered  forth  dreamily  from  fire  to  fire 

Marking  with  feverish  ins^t  of  the  brain 

The  sights  and  sounds  that  hovered  in  the  sur; 

He  seemed  to  see  with  more  than  mortal  sight 

Each  hard  stem  visage  of  the  men  of  war 

Distinct  and  vividly  as  cut  in  bronjw ; 

Each  varying  emoticm  as  it  passed 

Across  their  features,  as  they  laughed  or  sang 

Or  wrangled,  boasted,  gambled,  dozed  or  dreamed, 

With  the  red-flashing  fire  and  dusky  smoke 

Casting  their  flickerings  of  light  and  shade 

Upon  their  faces,  seemed  to  him  revealed 

With  such  strange  intuition,  that  he  knew, 

Long  ere  the  speaker  spoke,  what  word  would  come. 

He  seemed  with  fiiU  distinctness  to  ford^now 
Who  'mongst  these  groups  of  reckless  warriors 
Would  perish  in  the  coming  battle-field. 
For  over  such,  the  wild  fentastic  smoke 
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Gathered,  and  mirrored  them  high  up  in  air ; 
Either  recimibent  with  stark-staring  eyes, 
Or  fallen  sideway  on  a  broken  sword, 
Or  crushed,  half-hidden  by  a  fallen  foe. 

The  air  seemed  full  of  weird-like  shapes  like  these  \ 
And  far  off,  like  the  voices  in  a  shell. 
Came  all  the  well-known  sounds  and  cries  of  war. 
Long  time  he  wandered  thus  thro'  all  the  host, 
Heedless  of  time,  and  yet  with  prescient  thought 
That  time  for  him  was  numbered  now  by  hours. 

He  could  not  see  Death's  image  of  himself 

But  felt  it  hanging  o'er  him  like  a  pall 

And  thus  Despair  in  rugged  accents  mourned  : 

"  Night  comes  at  last !  thy  day  of  life  is  done  ; 
Night,  darkest  night !  thy  race  on  earth  is  run. 
What  *  hath-been,'  now,  for  thee,  is  evermore, — 
Thy  choice  of  good  or  ill  for  aye  is  o'er. 

Oh,  night,  black  night !  com'st  thou  with  fearful  dreams, 
Faces  of  anguish,  wretched  victims'  screams  ? 
Will  all  my  crimes,  like  poison-serpents,  rise 
To  dart  fierce  horrors  thro'  my  lidless  eyes  ? 

Night  comes  at  last — ^thy  life-long  dreaded  fate 
Not  to  be  warded  off  by  pride  or  bate ; 
Craft  in  the  council,  courage  in  the  fight. 
Shrivel  and  wither  at  the  coming  night  I 

Night  comes  at  last !  but  Batde  cometh  first ! 
Avaunt  chill  Terror !  sink  weak  Fear  accurst ! 
Hark !  in  the  air  the  trumpet  and  the  drums 
Welcome  red  day  of  Battle  'ere  night  comes  ! " 

His  ear,  o'erstrung  by  strain  of  strong  despair 
Heard  thus — or  seemed  to  hear — far,  far  away 
The  first  faint  signals  of  the  Queen's  approach ; 
For  she,  with  Gervase,  Bertrand,  and  their  knights 
Set  forward  with  the  early  hour  of  mom 
To  join  the  English  host  at  Cuton  Moor. 
The  cold  grey  morning  met  them  on  the  road 
But  with  such  misty,  dim,  and  baffling  light 
That  only  by  the  torches  of  their  guides 
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Could  they  descry  their  road ;  thus  hindered  sore, 

It  chancM  that  a  band  of  Scottish  knights 

Losing  their  way  or  led  by  treachery, 

Scarce  three  spears  off  came  riding  thro'  the  mist 

Liker  to  phantom  warriors  than  mere  men. 

A  crash  of  lances, — shouts  and  cries  and  groans 

Told  of  the  sudden  m^l^e ;  then  the  rush 

Of  swift  retreating  foemen  left  all  still. 

Save  for  the  voice  of  one  in  deadly  pain 

Unhorsed,  and  l)dng  at  the  fair  Queen's  feet 

Twas  Bertrand,  who  alone  in  that  wild  shock 

Of  dream-like  fray  had  taken  his  death  wound ; 

Whilst  Gervase  knelt  and  strove  to  staunch  the  blood, 

Bertrand  in  broken  faltering  accents  spake, 

"  I  sought  not  Death,  oh  Queen  I — ^he  came  to  me ; 

It  is  not  sin  that  now  I  welcome  him — 

Oh !  in  defending  thee  I  joy  to  die — 

Yes,  I  have  saved  my  Queen,  and  won  my  crown ! " 

The  Queen,  tear-dazzled,  bent  her  head  in  grief 

To  see  her  brave  yoimg  knight  thus  droop  and  die ; 

And  marvelled  much  if  this  were  dream  or  true. 

A  stem  awakening,  if  indeed  'twas  dream, 

Awaited  their  arrival  at  the  moor. 

Red  embers  of  the  well-kept  watch  fires  glowed, 

Roimd  which  in  groups  reclined  the  men-at-arms 

Impatiently  awaiting  clearer  light; 

For  still  the  spectral  lake  enwrapped  the  earth 

In  thick,  impenetrable,  baffling  gloom. 

A  muffled  sound  of  horses  at  full  speed 
Over  the  spongy  turf,  and  then  appeared, 
Up-riding  out  of  cloud-land,  suddenly. 
Two  stalwart  chiefs — the  Bruce  and  Baliol, 
Who,  after  quarrel  with  their  king,  had  deemed 
The  hostile  camp  the  safer. 

These  forewarned 
The  English  leaders  of  the  swift  approach 
Of  Scotland's  power ; — not  an  hour  too  soon  ! 
For  in  the  distance  might  be  heard  the  skirl 
Of  the  far-sounding  bagpipes ;  then  up-leapt 
Knights,  archers,  men-at-arms,  with  eager  haste 
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And,  summoned  by  the  trumpet,  gathered  round, 
Ranged  by  their  leaders,  near  the  Standard  car. 

A  ring  of  torch-bearers  gave  fitful  light 
Whilst  venerable  York,  with  trembling  voice 
Fervent  with  deep  emotion,  spake  these  words : 
"  Ye  all  do  know,  who  stand  aroimd  this  cross, 
That  our  most  sacred  relics  are  enshrined 
Beneath  this  Standard. 

If  ye  would  win  Heaven, 
Or  blot  out  earthly  sins,  tulfil  your  vows ! 
Upon  the  faith  of  Christian  knights,  ye  swore 
So  to  defend  these  relics  with  your  lives 
That  no  wild,  savage,  and  marauding  foe 
Should  touch  them  with  a  sacrilegious  hand ; 
Say,  will  ye  keep  that  vow  ?    Are  ye  prepared 
Now  on  the  field  to  die  in  their  defence  ?  " 

"  We  are  !  we  are  t"  resounded  far  and  wide. 

•      "  Then  Heaven's  blessing  rests  upon  ye  all  \ 
Whether  ye  live  or  die,  henceforth  be  sure 
Salvation  to  your  souls  is  won  this  day  !  '* 
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gN  the  article  on  "The  Canadian  Marathon,"  which  appeared 
in  our  last  number,  it  was  stated  at  page  38,  that  of  the 
surviving  veterans  of  iSiz-ij  there  vrere  556,  Wc  are 
now  requested  by  Mr.  Sjdiiey  Robjohns  to  state  that  the 
list  from  which  he  quoted  was  incomplete,  the  muster-roll  having  since 
reached  the  astonishing  nomber  of  3,000.  "This  speaks  well,"  adds 
Mr.  Robj<duis,  "for  lot^evity  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  These 
tigures  somewhat  puule  us.  Does  Mr.  Robjohns  mean  that  3,000 
veterans  are  survivors  from  Brock's  gallant  band  at  Quecnston — which 
numbered  only  800,  inclusive  of  the  Indians?  If  so,  we  find  a  parallel 
in  our  Balaclava  commemoration  just  now.  Of  the  "  noble  six  hun- 
"dred"  who  rode  "  into  the  Valley  of  Death,"  only  19S  came  out  alive 
on  that  fatal  mornisg.  Yet  curiou^y  enough  there  is  a  probability  of 
i»  surviving  heroes  of  the  Light  Brigade  turning  up  to  share  the 
Dasqnet !     Well  may  Mi.  Woodham  call  it  "  rather  annojVDg." 

Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  lias  handed  to  us  for  publication  a  long  letter 
to  himself  from  Lord  Lyttelton,  controverting  several  of  the  opinions 
and  statements  contained  in  the  article  on  "  The  Rugby  Rebellion  "  in 
our  August  number  (p.  516  et  scq.),  and  as  it  is  Lord  Lyttelton's  wish 
that  his  letter-should  appear  in  our  pages,  we  regret  that  pressure  on  our 
space,  and  the  late  date  at  which  we  received  the  letter,  together  with 
its  length,  compel  us  to  postpone  its  publication  until  our  next  number, 
when  it  will  be  given  in  extenso  with  Mr.  Mortimer  CoUins's  reply  sub- 
joined. We  have  alsoreceivedaletterfromMr.  J.  H.  Ingram  answering 
certain  misapprehensions  in  Mr.  John  Watson  Dalby's  article  on  Etigar 
Allan  Poe  in  our  Ai^ust  number  (vol.  i.  p.  473).  We  shall  give  this 
letter  with  Mr.  Dalby's  rejoinder  in  our  December  number. 

In  Land  and  Waler  for  September  nth  appeared  a  notice  of  our 
September  issue.  Referring  to  the  article  "  Canada  Abroad  "  (vol.  i. 
p.  582  el  seq.),  the  writer  says,  "  The  Dominion  embraces  more  than 
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"  Canada."  This  is  an  error.  Turning  to  "  The  British  North  America 
"Act,  1867,"  we  find  that  constitutionally  the  Province  of  Canada  em- 
bracing Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  has  ceased  to  exist ;  that  the  old 
Province  of  Canada  has  been  redivided  into  the  Province  of  Ontario 
(formerly  Upper  Canada),  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  (formerly  Lower 
Canada) ;  and  that  these  provinces,  with  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia, 
with  the  North-West  territories,  constitute  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada;" 
therefore,  what  is  embraced  within  the  Dominion,  which  reaches  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  rightly  designated  Canada.  The  expression 
in  our  article,  *' Canada  at  home  and  abroad"  (p.  584),  was  not  used 
in  a  territorial  sense,  of  course,  but  as  applicable  to  Canadian  interests 
in  matters  immigratory  and  emigratory,  as  promoted  by  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  Dominion  Government  at  home  and  throughout 
Europe.  If  the  editor  oi  Land  and  Water  will  do  as  one  of  our  prede- 
cessors did — ^undertake  a  trip  to  British  America,  he  will  find  that  he 
can  travel  some  hundreds  of  miles  without  leaving  Canada;  and  go 
where  he  may  within  the  Dominion,  he  will  always  receive  a  Canadian 
welcome  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 


A  correspondent  reminds  us  that  Dr.  Sebastian  Evaas'  poem,  "  Nickar, 
**the  Soulless,"  mentioned  in  the  article  on  "Oxu:  Modem  Poets"  {ante 
p.  54),  supplied  Sir  Noel  Paton  with  the  subject  of  a  fine  picture  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy,  Edinburgh,  in  1869.  The  artist  took 
for  his  motto  the  following  stanza  from  "Brother  Fabian's  Manuscript :" 

**  Where  by  the  marishes 

Boometh  the  bittern, 
Nickar,  the  soulless  one, 

Sits  with  his  ghittem. 
Sits  inconsolable, 

Friendless  and  foeless, 
Waiting  his  destiny, 

Nickar,  the  soulless." 


Under  the  heading  "  *  Branches  *  of  the  Law,"  the  Saturday  Review 
of  October  i6th  comments  on  Mr.  Merriman's  article  on  "  The 
"  Monopoly  of  the  Bar  "  in  our  September  number.  While  of  course 
upholding  the  present  system,  the  reviewer  admits  that  some  of  Mr. 
Merriman's  contentions  are  just  and  forcible. 


Sir  Hubert's  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  S.  R.  TOWNSHEND  MAYER, 
AUTUOK  OP  "the  fatal  inheritance,"  "THKEB  TIUES,"  X' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

N  EWS     FROM     ROME. 

KHE  Aniodela  were  a  typical  English  family.  Quietly 
methodical,  orderly,  and  practical,  kind  to  their  poor 
neighbours  and  liberal  to  their  iiiends,  they  lived  hand- 
somely without  ostentation,  and  were  as  free  from  care  as 
is  ever  possible  to  mortals.  Mr.  Anindel  was  a  country  gentleman /»/■ 
d  simple,  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  class,  high-principled,  prejudiced, 
warm-heartedj  and  quick-tempered,  devoted  to  the  management  and 
improvement  of  his  estate,  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  wider  world  beyond  his  par_k  gates,  but  rarely  caring  to  mix  in  its 
afiiiirs.  He  had  only  known  one  poignant  disappointmen;  in  life, — and 
[hat  time  had  softened  to  him, — which  was  that  the  fates  had  denied 
him  a  son  to  inherit  the  broad  acres  he  cultivated  so  sedulously.  How- 
ever, they  had  made  some  amends  by  giving  him  a  daughter,  with  whom 
he  bad  no  fault  to  find  but  her  sex ;  and  since  all  ancestral  honours  must 
devolve  on  Helen,  it  behoved  him  to  take  especial  care  of  her  setde- 
ment  in  life,  and  to  see  that  she  bestowed  her  hand  on  some  one  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  high  responsibilities  which  he  would  share. 

The  person  who  seemed  pointed  out  by  nature  for  the  position  was 
Percy  Trowers.  He  was  young,  good-lookmg  in  a  dark  wild  way,  well 
educated — suspected  indeed  of  more  than  a  mere  acquaintance  with 
literature — yet  as  fond  of  field  sports  ajid  as  zealous  a  cultivator  of  the 
soil  as  Mr.  Arundel  himself.  In  fact,  he  belonged  to  that  class  which 
of  late  years  has  sprung  into  such  prominence,  combinmg  the  culture  of 
the  schools  with  the  practical  pursuits  of  country  life,  between  whom 
and  the  old  hard-drinldng  Squire  Westerns  of  a  past  generation,  such 
men  as  Mr.  Anmdel,  manly  and  cultivated,  yet  to  a  certain  extent 
restricted,  form  a  connecting  link. 
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Philip  Trowers  was  an. orphan,  who  had  possessed  his  property  diree 
years,  and  found  it  and  his  complete  independence  by  no  means  ^'a 
"  heritage  of  woe/* 

His  estate  joined  that  of  Mr.  Anmdel,  and  both  lay  between  Gower 
Park  and  The  Fems.  A  village  much  smaller  even  than  Femdale, 
consisting  of  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  houses,  fringed  the  highroad 
past  their  domains.  This  was  Westwater ;  and  the  miniature  river  West 
formed  a  boundary  line — little  more  than  a  silver  line — between  the 
grounds  of  Westwatei  Manor,  Mr.  Arundel's  abode,  and  Westwater 
Hall,  which  belonged  to  young  Philip  Trowers,  and  stood  on  higher 
ground.  ?r 

A  pretty  stream  was  the  West,  bright  and  rapid,  and  much  it  beautified 
the  land  through  which  it  took  its  way.  It  gave  the  proprietors  a  little 
fishing ;  it  carried  a  boat  in  which  Philip  used  to  row  Helen  when  he 
came  down  to  the  Hall  to  spend  his  holidays  and  vacations;  and  a 
handsome  Swiss  bridge  thrown  across  its  narrowest  part  united  the  two 
estates. 

On  many  a  fine  summer  evening  Mr.  Arundd  had  leant  meditativdy 
over  this  bridge,  thinking  into  'vdiat  a  splendkl  property  the  two  would 
combine,  and  watching  the  children  as  their  boat  ^tot  swiftly  under- 
neath, while  the  two  movers  walked  together  along  the  bank,  looking 
on  with  admiring  fondness. 

During  the  whole  of  her  short  gende  life,  Mrs.  Trowers  had  been 
warmly  attached  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arundel.  They  were  the  only  friends 
intimate  enough  in  any  d^ree  to  soften  the  shock  of  her  sudden  widow- 
hood ;  ^e  gave  her  name  to  the  baby  Helen ;  and  probably,  3roung 
though  both  children  were  when  she  left  them,  the  thought  which  so 
often  crossed  Mr.  Arundel's  mind  had  more  than  once  been  a  comfort 
to  hers. 

Mrs.  Trowers  faded  under  her  heavy  grief,  and  did  not  survive  her 
husband  more  than  a  year.  His  mother's  death  made  Westwater  Manor 
more  a  home  to  Philip  dian  the  solitary  Hall.  Till  he  went  to  college, 
nearly  all  his  leisure  was  spent  there,  and  the  pleasant  kindness  of  Mr. 
Arundel  and  his  wife  protected  him  from  the  loneliness  of  orphan- 
hood— the  doubled  loneliness  of  an  orphan  with  no  near  kindred. 

It  rather  ran  counter  to  Mr.  Arunders  unexpressed  hopes — though 
he,  short-sighted  man,  at  first  thought  it  favoured  them — that  Philip 
and  Helen  grew  up  as  brother  and  sister.  Not  with  the  full,  complete 
sympathetic  companionship  of  Sir  Hubert  and  Diana  Redfem — the 
difference  in  their  ages,  and  the  still  greater  difference  in  Helen's 
character  prevented  that — but  with  the  tenderness  on  Philip's  side  that 
a  buoyant,  energetic,  generous  youth  feels  for  a  gentle,  pliable  little 
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sister ;  and  the  respectful  fondness  on  Helen's  that  the  Kttle  sister  feeh 
for  a  clever  elder  brother,  so  much  her  senior  as  to  be  already  taking 
adventorocis  plunges  into  that  vortex  of  tntoacicating  ple^ure  ^the 
"  worid,'^  ndiile  she  is  yet  in  the  schoc^room. 

For  many  years  Helen  drew  all  that  she  knew  of  Ufe  outside  the 
grounds  of  Westwater  from  the  wonderful  experiences  of  Philip — poured 
into  her  delighted  ears  on  his  return  from  school  and  college.  For  she 
was,  as  her  father  fondly  called  her,  essentially  a  "  home  bird,"  having 
never  left  diat  happy  shelter  for  a  day ;  a  cardinal  point  in  Mr.  ArundeFs 
creed  beii^  that  an  English  girl  could  best  learn  all  she  ever  need  know 
under  the  eye  of  a  good  modier. 

Philip's  horizon,  on  the  other  hand,  inevitably  widened.  New  friends 
crossed  it,  and  he  took  an  interest  in  stu(fies  and  theories  which  had 
never  troubled  die  idyllic  quiet  of  Westwater.  Still  he  settled  con- 
tentedly, and  even  gladly,  on  his  paternal  acres  when  he  came  of  age, 
—the  more  satisfied  widi  his  lot  because  Hubert  Gower  had  been  his 
€k)6est  college  friend,  and  then:  houses  were  within  a  day's  ride  of  each 
other. 

In  after-years  he  would  perhaps  tra¥el, — take  an  active  part  in  politics^ 
and  win  laurels  in  public  life, — who  could  tell  ?  Meanwhile  it  suited 
hzm  admirably  to  learn  from  Mr.  Arundel  all  the  duties  of  a  country 
gendeman,  to  gallop  over  his  estates  and  visit  his  tenants,  superintend 
a  fitde  building  here  and  a  Kttle  timber-cutting  there,  in  the  morning, 
and  dream  away  the  radiant  noon  and  starry  eventide,  breathing  and 
£^^g — aye,  and  writing  and  printing,  under  chivalrous-sounding  assumed 
names — the  poetry  of  youth. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Hden  was  not  his  Egeria, — only  a  sweet, 
bright,  pleasant  little  fireside  companion.  And  Helen,  intuitively 
conscious  of  this  great  fact,  wove  only  the  slenderest  threads  of  fancy 
around  Philip,  loving  him  heartily  with  the  frank  and  loyal  aflfection  she 
would  have  given  to  a  brother,  but  holding  in  reserve  all  the  romance 
and  tenderness  of.  her  "  deeper  heart "  for  some  unknown  to  whom  not 
even  fancy  had  as  yet  given  shape  or  sub,stance. 

The  Arundels  were  not  intimate  at  Gower  Park,  though  of  course  the 
two  femilies  knew  each  other  well,  as  country  neighbours  generally  do. 
Mrs.  Arundel — ^with  the  mild  intolerance  which  gentle  domestic  women, 
who  have  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  held  securely  by  strong 
amis  in  the  shelter  of  their  homes,  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  life's 
battle,  often  show  towards  those  of  their  own  sex  forced  into  the  front 
—somewhat  disapproved  of  Mrs.  Gower. 

She  thought  it  masculine  and  odd  of  her  to  be  so  thorough  a  woman  of 
business,  to  ride  over  her  estates  unattended,  and  check  in  person  the 
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accounts  of  her  steward  and  bailiff;  to  possess,  and  not  be  ashamed  to 
show,  a  practical  knowledge  of  planting  and  drainmg  and  the  succession 
of  crops ;  and  to  enter  freely  and  with'an  independent  judgment  into  all 
matters  generally  supposed  to  be  the  special  province  of  the  superior 
sex.  Mrs.  Arundel  forgot  that  all  her  life  Mrs.  Gower  had  been  forced 
to  rely  on  her  own  strength,  and  to  use  it  to  the  utmost  to  protect 
the  interests  of  those  dear  to  her.  Of  late  years  Mrs.  Arundel  had 
softened  a  little  towards  Mrs.  Gower,  because  she  left  off  riding  and 
abnegated  somewhat  of  ostensible  authority.  But  it  was  well  known 
that  she  was  still  the  directing  power  at  the  Park ;  and  had  she  not 
brought  up  Diana  Redfem  after  her  own  model,  to  perpetuate  the 
unlovely  race  of  Amazons  ? 

Helen,  with  the  readier  sympathy  of  youth,  saw  how  much  there  was 
of  dignity  in  the  characters  of  both  these  women,  and  would  at  the 
smallest  encouragement  have  gladly  lavished  on  Diana  the  adoring 
frendship  a  very  young  girl  often  feels  for  one  older  and  more  brilliant 
than  herself.  But  Diana,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  cultivate  intimacies. 
She  expended  on  Sir  Hubert  and  his  mother  all  the  warmth  of  her 
nature,  and  had  but  a  somewhat  cold  and  stately  kindness  for  Helen. 
So  that  there  was  a  fund  of  unappropriated  idol-worship  lying  dormant 
in  the  girFs  heart,  for  which  a  quite  unexpected  claimant  suddenly 
appeared. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Christmas  ball  at  Gower  Park,  Mr.  Arundel 
was  unusually  absorbed  in  a  foreign  letter.  His  correspondence  was  not 
generally  of  an  engrossing  nature.  Business  letters  would  be  crumpled 
into  his  pocket  after  a  comprehensive  glance ;  family  letters  tossed,  half 
read,  to  his  wife  or  Helen.  But  the  missive  which  that  morning's  post 
had  brought  engrossed  him  to  the  detriment  of  his  coffee  and  broiled 
pigeon,  and  to  the  open  astonishment  of  the  two  ladies. 

The  room  and  its  occupants  made  a  cheerful,  thoroughly  English 
picture  \  the  glowing  fire,  the  crimson  draperies,  relieved  by  the  snowy 
linen  and  shining  silver  and  china  of  the  breakfast-table  ;,the  two  handsome 
dogs,  a  retriever  and  a  deerhound,  stretched  luxuriously  on  the  hearth- 
rug, with  a  saucy  little  King  Charles  looking  superciliously  at  them 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  a  cushioned  chair ;  and  the  two  women  by 
the  table,  smiling  at  each  other  with  lifted  eyebrows  as  they  watched 
the  unwonted  abstraction  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Arundel  was  fair  and  comely  still,  with  no  more  embonpoint 
than  became  her  forty-five  years,  and  with  a  happy  untroubled  life  easily 
to  be  discerned  in  her  smooth  forehead  and  ready  smile. 

Helen  looked  more  charming  in  her  dark  blue  merino  morning  dress, 
with  her  crisp  waves  of  fair  hair  bound  by  a  ribbon  of  the  same  colour^ 
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than  she  had  at  the  previous  night's  ball.  She  had  not,  like  Diana,  the 
reserve  of  beauty  which  seems  to  be  brought  out  by  rich  dress  and 
ornament,  nor  the  commanding  figure  which  carries  it  easily  as  every- 
day wear ;  and  she  was  too  slight  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the  con- 
ventional evening  dress,  with  its  low  body  and  no  sleeves.  Helen 
was  delicate  and  slender  and  blooming,  like  a  wild  rose,  made  for 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  not  a  glowing  exotic,  requiring  artificial  heat 
and  light 

"  Papa,"  cried  this  young  lady  at  last,  going  up  to  Mr.  Arundel,  and 
laying  one  pretty  hand  over  the  absorbing  document — "  Papa,  what  is 
there  so  entrancing  in  this  letter  ?  Three  times  mamma  has  told  you 
that  your  coffee  is  getting  cold." 

"  Eh  ?  What  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.  Yes,  it  is  cold.  Can 
you  send  me  another  cup  ?  Be  so  kind  as  to  ring,  Helen,  and  have  this 
taken  away.  The  truth  is,  my  dear,  the  letter  is  firom  my  sister,  and 
is  so  unnecessarily  long  and  wordy — as  her  letters  always  are — that 
I  have  really  had  great  difiUculty  in  arriving  at  what  she  means.  Besides, 
I  was  so  much  surprised " 

**  What  does  she  mean,  papa  ?  May  I  see  while  you  drink  your  fresh 
cofiee  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  understand  now.  I  hope,  my  dear  Frances,  you  will  not 
be  inconvenienced — it  would  really  appear  that  Grace  is  going  to  send 
her  daughter  on  a  long  visit  to  us, — ^look  for  yourself." 

**  My  cousin  Grazia !  oh,  how  delightful,"  cried  Helen,  kneeling  by 
her  mother's  side,  and  reading  the  letter  with  her,  while  Mr.  Arundel  at 
last  resumed  his  neglected  breakfast. 

"  I  cannot  quite  understand  why  your  sister  wants  to  send  Grazia  here, 
but  she  is  certainly  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Arundel  at  last,  thoughtfully, 
lajring  down  the  letter.  "She  says  *a  change  is  imperatively  necessary;' 
I  fancy*  Grazia  is  delicate,  and  Rome  is  too  warm  for  her." 

"It  is  not  particularly  warm  at  this  time  of  year,  is  it,  mamma?" 
asked  Helen,  smiling. 

"Well,  I  suppose  not.  But  at  all  events  Grazia  is  to  be  sent  away. 
We  must  make  her  as  happy  as  we  can.  I  am  sure,  Henry,  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  have  your  niece  with  us." 

"There  is  a  postscript,"  said  Mr.  Arundel,  drily,  very  much  occupied 
m  buttering  his  toast     " Have  you  read  it,  my  dear?** 

His  wife  took  the  letter  up  again. 

"Oh,  Henry,**  she  said,  with  a  little  cry  of  dismay,  "  a  priest !" 

The  ominpus  postscript  ran  thus :  *'  I  am  induced  to  send  Grazia  at 
this  particular  time,  because  Father  Isidore,  her  director,  is  summoned 
to  London  on  a  special  mission,  and  she  will  have  the  advantage  of  his 
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escort.  He  will  place  ber  i^  your  care  before  leaving  her.  I  do  not 
know  when  she  could  make  the  journey  under  mc^e  favourable  dicam- 
stances^  im  my  wretched  health  will  not  permit  me  to  think  of  leavng 
Italy." 

''A  haU^reign  girl,"  repeated  Mrs.  Arundel,  in  a  low  tone  of  hoxxior^ 
^aad  a  Catholic  priest  !*' 

The  fomer  ol^ection  natural  kind-heartedness  and  esprit  du  familU 
had  stifled  before,  but  under  the  stimulus  of  the  stronger  dread  that  also 
found  words. 

*'  He  will  not  be  here  long,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Arundel,  pushiog 
away  his  cup,  and  rising.  ''Not  long  enough  to  build  an  oiatoiy,  or 
make  any  conversions." 

As  to  Helen,  she  was  simply  enchanted  at  the  idea  of  the  visitors, 
and  wikl  with  curiosity  about  them. 

"  Don't  go  away  yet,  papa,"  she  cried,  clinging  to  his  arm.  ''  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  thousand  questions.  How  charming  that  my  couan  is 
comiBg,  and  Father  Isidore !  I  have  never  spoken  to  a  Catholic  priest 
in  my  life !  But  mustn't  it  be  very  dreadful  for  Grazia  to  leave  her 
mother?" 

"  WTiy  no,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Squire,  rubbing  up  his  hair  with 
his  disengaged  hand.  "  If  you  ask  my  opinkni,  I  should  say  k  would 
quite  a  relief  to  anybody  to  leave  my  sister.  She  was  a  very  fine  woman, 
very — but  she  always  had  about  as  trying  a  disposition  as  anybody  I 
ever  hcaid  of,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  is  improved  now." 

**  What  was  the  matter  with  it,  papa  ?" 

"  Well,  she  was  selfish — terribly  selfish  and  inconsiderate.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  any  human  being  had  a  soul  to  be  saved  but 
hersdf.  9ie  almost  wore  away  my  poor  dear  mother's  li£e — ^yet  she  was 
such  a  beautiful,  accomplished  girl"  Mr.  Anindel  began  to  pace  the 
room,  as  he  generally  did  when  his  Heelings  were  excited ;  and  Helen  ^ 
as  had  been  her  custom  firom  a  child,  clung  to  his  arm  and  walked 
with  him,  her  pretty  eyes  fixed  lovingly  on  his  face. 

Mrs.  Arundel  had  withdrawn  to  a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  mechanically 
dispossessmg  little  Xing  Charles,  who,  at  first  transfixed  with  astonish- 
ment at  such  unwonted  treatment  fix>m  his  indulgent  mistress,  had  then 
slowly  retired  backwards  to  an  opposite  coiner,  growling  below  hi& 
breath  and  showing  his  pointed  teeth. 

Mrs.  Arundel  was  too  abstracted  to  notice  him.  The  letter  from 
Italy,  the  prospect  of  her  niece's  visit,  had  awakened  many  memories 
sweet  and  bitter  mingled,  which  carried  her  back  to  the  days  of  her 
youth,  when  Grace  Arundel's  rekntle^  beauty  had  neariy  cost  Fiances 
Dakymple  her  life's  happiness.    But  all  that  was  over  now.   The  girlish 
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maby,  the  Imef  bitter  anguish  of  early  youth,  had  long  been  thfaigs  of 
the  past.  The  love  that  Frances  Dalrymple  had  valued  and  lost,  and 
that  Grace  had  plotted  to  win  and  when  won  had  ruthlessly  flung  aside, 
had  been  finally  bestowed  on  Horatia  Stockford,  who  knew  better  how 
to  guard  it,  though  fate  did  not  let  her  keep  it  long.  Well !  Alfied 
Gower  lay  in  his  early  grave;  Grace  was  Contessa  di  Risp<di,  and  Frances 
was  Mrs.  Arundel ;  and  Grazia  di  Rispoli  was  on  her  way  across  Mont 
Cenis  to  visit  her  Engli^  rdations. 

Mis.  Arundel  woke  from  her  reverie  with  a  deep-dmwn  sigh,  and 
Helen  was  saying — 

**  Well  then,  papa,  3rou  were  not  very  fond  of  your  sister  ?** 

"She  was  not  my  own  sister,"  he  replied,  evasively.  "And!  can't 
say,  my  dear,  that  I  broke  my  heart  when  she  left  us.  Though  I  could 
have  wished — I  could  most  earnestly  have  wished  that  she  had  maxried 
an  Englishman." 

Mr.  Arundel  had  an  instinctive  aversion,  speaking  generally,  to 
every  individual  not  happy  enough  to  have  been  bom  in  the  British 
Isles.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  htm  that  a  foreigner  could  be  a 
gentleman  ;  and  although  the  facts  that  Giovanni  di  RispoU  was  young, 
handsome,  noble,  rich,  and  ndldly  in  love  with  his  sister  Grace  were 
indisputable,  Henry  Arundel  gave  with  imdisguised  reluctance  his  consent 
to  ^e  marriage  whidi  was  to  make  her  a  hiq)py  Countess.  Since 
that  event,  the  brodier  and  sister  had  only  met  once.  Madame  di 
Rispoli  adopted  foreign  habits  with  enthusiasm,  and  when  her  widow- 
hood left  her  sole  guardian  of  her  Httle  girl,  the  heiress  to  all  the 
poKesBions  of  her  £unily,  she  never  quitted  Italy.  A  languid  corre- 
spondence was  kept  up  with  Westwater,  and  once  Mrs.  Arundel  had 
ventured  to  express  a  wish  to  see  her  nieoe.  This  had  been  promptly 
tefiised,  witii  such  an  array  of  cogent  reasons  tiiat  the  invitation  was 
never  renewed.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Anmdels 
at  this  Tolunteered  visit 

"  I  am  so  surprised  that  3rour  nster  should  allow  her  to  come,*'  said 
Mrs.  Arundel  at  length.  *'She  has  always  seemed  afraid  to  let  Giazia 
go  out  of  her  sight,  even.    She  is  her  father*s  heiress,  is  she  not?" 

"  Yes,  everything  goes  to  her,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  yearly  allowance  to  her  mother,  which  will  be  reduced  by  one- 
third  when  Grazia  marries.    The  Palazzo  Rispoli  is  Grazia's  too.    She 
is  a  fortunate  little  girl  on  the  whole." 
*^  Well,  I  am  so  anodous  to  see  her,  papa.    Do  you  know  what  she  \s 

like  personally?*' 
''Not  I,  n^  lovie.     I  don't  trouble  myself  about  such  thii^." 
*'  A  r^;alar  Italian  child,  I  believe.     I  remember  Grace  writing  in 
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despair  about  her  sallow  complexion  and  straight  hair.  But  thq^e  plain 
children  often  grow  up  handsome.  You  were  a  lovely  baby,  Helen  1" 
said  the  mother,  laughing. 

"And  Grazia  is  a  Catholic,"  pursued  her  cousin,  meditatively.  "I 
wonder  what  sort  of  man  this  Father  Isidore  can  be  ?'* 

"  The  priests  of  the  present  day — such  priests  at  least  as  are  sent  into 
high-class  households,  or  trusted  with  foreign  missions — ^are  generally 
cultivated  men.  I  dare  say  we  shall  like  him  very  well  Helen  T' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Arundel,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  imagine  Miss 
Blake's  look  of  despair  when  we  introduce  him  to  her." 

"  Poor  Miss  Blake !  She  will  want  her  brother  to  offer  up  a  special 
prayer  for  protection  against  heresy  and  schism.  Mr.  Blake  will  rather 
enjoy  the  encounter,  especially  if  Father  Isidore  is  controversial.  Oh, 
papa,  isn't  it  fun  !" 

"  You  seem  to  think  it  almost  as  amusing  as  the  ball  last  night,  Helen. 
By  the  way,  this  greater  event  has  swallowed  up  that  great  one.  How 
did  you  enjoy  it,  puss  ?  " 

''Immensely,  papa.  It  was  the  most  delightful  party  I  ever  was  at. 
And  how  splendid  Diana  looked,  didn't  she  ?'* 

"Yes,  she  has  grown  a  very  handsome  woman — very  handsome 
indeed.    And  Mrs.  Gower  wears  remarkably  well,  too.*' 

"  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  Gordons  there,'*  observed  Mrs.  Anmdel. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was  good-natured  to  ask  them.  Poor  Geoi^ge,  how 
amazingly  he  is  altered.*' 

"  Entirely  from  that  terrible  marriage ;  it  ought  to  be  a  warning  to 
every  one  to  choose  a  wife  of  condition  and  education  suitable  to  his 
own." 

At  this  moment  the  breakfast-room  door  opened,  and  Helen,  not 
giving  the  deliberate  footman  time  to  annoimce  the  visitor,  sprang 
forward  to  greet  Mr.  Trowers. 

"Oh  Percy!"  she  exclaimed,  **come  and  talk  I  I  have  such  won- 
derful, wonderful  news  for  you!  My  cousin  Grazia  is  coming  from 
Italy  to  stay  with  us !" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.   BULLER  RUNS  AWAY. 


Christmas  morning  dawned  with  the  soft  hush  which  follows  a  heAvy 
fall  of  snow,  and  even  biefore  dawn  light  seemed  to  be  reflected  frt>m  Idie 
intense  whiteness  in  which  nature  was  robed.  Miss  Redfem  dresT 
by  lamplight,  often  pausing  to  look  out  on  the  fantastic  beauty  of  M  die 
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scene.  Her  window  commanded  a  forest  glade  whose  trees  had  been 
left  standing  when  the  ground  was  cleared  for  Gower  Park,  and  only 
thinned  to  make  room  for  clmnps  of  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs, 
rustic  seats,  and  the  free  passage  of  a  rivulet  flowing  from  a  waterfall. 
This  spot  was  called  "  The  Pleasance ; "  the  leaves  of  every  shrub,  and 
the  leafless  twigs  of  every  tree,  were  beautified  by  the  snow  as  though 
adorned  by  fairy  hands. 

Christmas  morning  was  always  a  busy  one  at  Gower  Park.  The 
village  choir  assembled  there  for  a  substantial  breakfast,  to  which,  after 
their  exertions  as  "  Waits,"  they  did  ample  justice.  Then  the  children 
of  Mrs.  Gower's  schools  met  in  the  well-warmed  hall  to  receive  cakes 
and  Christmas  presents,  and  to  have  their  general  appearance  passed  in 
rapid  but  critical  review  by  that  lady ;  and  finally  the  family  breakfast 
must  be  duly  honoiured  before  starting  for  church. 

In  these  traditional  gatherings  Diana  was  expected  to  take  part, 
so  that  she  needed  to  be  stirring  early.  When  she  drew  aside  the 
heavy  window  curtain  to  look  out,  the  soft  chime  of  village  bells  floated 
on  the  air,  and  her  heart  swelled  in  unison.  Joy  and  thanksgiving- 
had  she  not  ample  cause  for  both  ?  With  every  earthly  gift,  with  all 
her  wishes  fulfilled,  or  ripening  towards  fulfilment?  Hubert — he 
was  always  the  first  thought  in  her  catalogue  of  blessings — Hubert's 
manner  last  night  had  been  unusually  tender;  the  flowers  she  wore 
were  his  gift,  sent  for  from  London,  because  those  in  his  own  conserva- 
tory were  not  dainty  enough.  Her  cheek  glowed  at  the  happy  recol- 
lection as  she  met  him  in  the  hall. 

**  After  all,  yours  is  daylight  beauty,  Diana,"  he  said.     "  I  thought 
you  had  never  looked  so  well  as  you  did  last  night,  but  I  do  not  think  * 
so  this  morning." 

At  the  admiring  words,  though  they  were  uttered  with  boyish  frank- 
ness, and  the  more  dangerous  homage  of  admiring  looks,  Diana's  cheeks 
and  eyes  grew  brighter  still. 

Mrs.  Gower,  crossing  the  hall  with  Mr.  BuUer  to  see  how  her  rustic 
guests  were  faring,  heard  the  plajrful  speech,  and  gave  her  companion's 
ami  a  little  pressure  which  called  on  him  for  sympathy,  but  to  which 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  respond. 

There  were  safer  subjects  soon  for  eyes  and  tongue.  Mr.  BuUer, 
little  accustomed  to  the  feudal  feelings  and  habits  still  to  be  found  in 
country  places,  looked  on  amused,  while  Sir  Hubert  and  Diana,  assisted 
by  the  upper  servants,  waited  on  their  visitors ;  and  was  interested  by 
the  hearty  goodwill,  neither  shy  nor  familiar,  which  rewarded  their 
efforts. 

The  inspection  of  the  children  over,  they  adjourned  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  Diana  took  her  usual  place  behind  the  urn. 
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''  I  noticed  your  philanthropic  efforts  to  cultivate  that  terrible  woman, 
Mr.  Buller/'  remarked  Mrs.  Gower»  as  they  talked  over  the  events  of  the 
ball,  ''and  I  can  only  say  I  hope  virtue  was  its  own  reward,  for  I  am 
sin-e  it  met  with  no  other.*' 

''  Really,  I  did  not  find  her  so  very  fmnidable.  Perhaps  my  expecta- 
tions had  be^i  wrou^t  up  to  an  unreasonable  point." 

"  By  whom  ?  *'  asked  Sir  Hubert,  rather  shortly. 

**  By  current  report" 

"  Ah,  she  was  on  her  best  behaviour  last  night  You  must  own, 
Hubert,  her  poor  foolish  husband  looks  thoroogMy  ashamed  of  himself 
at  last" 

''  Of  course  he  was  ill  at  ease  here.  We,  like  all  die  rest  of  his  chari- 
table neighbours,  have  dropped  hfan  for  so  long  diat  he  naturally  feels  a 
stranger  among  us." 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  only  that.  It's  notorious  that  he  has  bitterly  repented 
his  bargain.    Love  matdies  never  turn  out  vrselL" 

''You  mercenary  old  woman,"  said  her  ffxa^  laughing,  '^what  ought 
one  to  marry  for  then— money?" 

**  You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean,  Hubert  Of  course  there 
should  be  love  in  every  marriage,  but  there  should  also  be  suitability  of 
position  and  education.  Those  Loid  of  Buiieigh  marriages  never  turn 
out  well" 

*'  You  have  chosen  an  unfortunate  illustrati<ui  of  your  theory.  We  all 
know  that  Cecil's  bride  '  grew  a  noUe  lady,  and  the  people  loved  her 
much.'" 

''  It  was  fortunate  for  Sarah  Hoggins  that  she  died  young,"  said  Mis. 
Cower,  shrugging  her  shouldecs.  '^  Depend  upon  it,  her  eady  death  did 
more  for  her  reputation  than  a  long  life  would  have  done." 

''  When  a  woman  is  determined  to  have  tiie  last  wovd,  die  will  have  it, 
no  matter  how  unreasonable.    Come  and  smoke,  Buller,  before  church  ?  " 

The  Rector  of  Cower,  Mr.  Blake,  was  a  widower,  and  as  was  customary 
he  and  the  sister  who  kept  his  house  dined  at  the  Park  on  Christmas 
Day  with  Dr.  Morrice. 

Miss  Blake  was  no  exception  to  tiie  rule  of  Mrs.  Gower's  disindina- 
tion  for  confidantes.  But  she  was  an  excellent  woman,  who  in  long  years 
of  nmtual  work  for  the  good  of  the  pari^  had  gsown  uK^e  intimate 
with  her  than  most  of  her  neighbours ;  and,  as  they  talked  together  by 
the  drawii^-room  fire,  Diana  having  retired  to  a  distant  piano  to  txy 
softly  over  s<Hne  fine  old  church  music  Sr  Hubert  had  brought  her 
from  Rome,  Miss  Blake  ventured  on  delicate  ground* 

**  Of  course  Mr.  Cordon  was  not  at  church  this  morning,"  she  begm- 
''  Ah,  Mrs.  Cower,  how  sad  it  is  to  us,  who  xemember  him  such  a  fine 
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piomising  lad,  to  see  what  he  has  become !  It  is  all  that  woman's 
doing,  we  know — he  has  been  falling  lower  and  lower  ever  since  his 
mani^fipe*" 

^' Yes,"  said  Mis.  Gower,  ''nothing  more  unfortunate  could  have 'hap- 
pened to  him." 

^  It  has  completely  dragged  him  down — ^had  the  most  dreadful  effect 
on  him.    No  respectable  person  vi^  them." 

"I  called  two  or  three  times,  but  my  visits  were  not  only  unpleasant 
to  myself,  but  evidently  unwelcome ;  so  I  soon  left  them  off" 

**  Of  course.  Oh,  matters  have  got  worse  and  worse  there.  What  a 
comfort  it  must  be  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  Gower,  that  your  son  is  quite  safe 
from  making  any  such  mistake  I " 

Mrs.  Gower  coloured,  and  looked  a  litde  angry  at  the  mere  suggestion. 

''  I  hope  you  never  supposed  such  a  thing  possible,"  she  said  coldly. 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not  I  only  meant — putting  the  case,  you  know — 
that  it  must  be  so  satisfactory  to  you  to  have  had  a  daughter  grow  up, 
as  it  were,  under  your  own  eye;  and  knowing  what  unaccountable 
fancies  gentlemen  will  take  into  their  heads,  to  feel  so  secure  about  your 
son's  future  wife." 

Poor  Miss  Blake,  in  her  energy  of  explanation,  had  stumbled  into  an 
intolerably  awkward  position  both  for  herself  and  three  or  four  others. 
Sitting  with  her  back  a  little  turned  to  the  door  she  had  not  noticed  that 
the  gentlemen  had  left  the  dining-room,  and  that  Sir  Hubert  and  Mr. 
Buller  were  waiting  for  a  pause  in  her  monologue  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Diana,  too,  had  quitted  the  piano,  with  a  quaint  old  fugue  in  her 
hand,  to  ask  Sir  Hubert  some  question  about  its  involved  construction ; 
and  Miss  Blake  suddenly  looking  up  at  the  end  of  her  speech  saw  dis- 
may mingled  with  amusement  on  Mrs.  Gower's  face,  and  turning  round 
for  an  explanation,  observed  three  other  faces,  confrtsed  by  various 
oiotions. 

Like  all  nervous  people,  she  dashed  from  Scylla  into  Charybdis. 

''I  was  just  saying  to  your  mother,  Sir  Hubert,  what  a  satisfaction  it 
must  be  to  her  to  have  you  back  at  home — and  to  know,  that  is  to 
hope,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  attraction  to  keep  you  here.  I  mean, 
you  know,  of  course  we  all  naturally  look  forward  to  seeing  you  soon 
settled  among  us." 

"There  is  nothing  more  dangerous.  Miss  Blake,"  said  Sir  Hubert 
lighdy,  "  than  congratulating  in  advance.  It  is  so  very  mortifying,  you 
know,  for  superior  wisdom  to  find  itself  mistaken." 

He  turned  to  address  Diana,  but  she  had  vanished,  seeking  refuge  in  a 
discossion  with  Dr.  Mornce  and  Mr.  Blake  on  village  choirs  and  new 
l^mnals.    So  he  called  Mr.  BuUer  away  to  look  over  some  exquisite 
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Roman  photographs,  muttering  between  his  teeth  an  anathema  on  all 
interfering  impertinent  old  women, 

Arthur  Buller  followed  him,  wondering  somewhat,  and  thinking  that 
if  siich  prospects  had  been  his,  he  could  well  have  borne  their  being 
anticipated. 

*'  Don't  you  abominate  having  your  affairs  canvassed  and  settied  be- 
forehand by  a  parcel  of  gossiping  idiots?"  Sir  Hubert  angrily  asked, 
when  at  safe  distance. 

**  My  affairs  have  never  been  important  enough  to  put  me  to  the  test," 
said  his  friend  smiling.  **  But  if  I  were  so  happy  a  man  as  you,  I  think 
I  could  bear  that  small  trial  with  equanimity." 

"  *  Call  no  man  happy  till  the  end.*  Sometimes,  when  I  look  at  your 
steady,  sensible  face,  Buller,  I  am  inclined  to  envy  you." 

The  steady,  sensible  face  was  turned  away,  or  perhaps  Sir  Hubert 
might  have  hesitated  before  so  describing  it. 

"  Look  here,  Buller,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
had  been  vigorously  turning  over  the  pile  of  photographs,  without 
noticing  that  he  put  them  upside-down  on  the  stand ;  **  if  you  were  in 
great  suspense  about  something  of  importance — something  which  rather 
knocked  you  off  your  balance — ^would  you  put  an  end  to  it,  and  leam 
the  worst  at  once,  or  give  yourself  two  or  three  more  days  to  hope  that 
all  would  turn  out  as  you  wished  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  need  not  insult  you  by  quoting  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose ;  but  I  should  certainly  act  on  his  advice." 

"  Yes,  I  see — ^but  *  my  desert  is  small.* " 

"I  don't  think  you  need  *fear  your  fate,'  however  that  may  be,"  Mr. 
Buller  answered,  glancing  involuntarily  at  Diana. 

That  look  fixed  Sir  Hubert's  wavering  resolution.  Crossing  rapidly 
to  her  side,  he  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  and  then  turned  away. 

Arthur  Buller  saw  the  whisper,  and  the  rush  of  tell-tale  colour  Triiich 
answered  it.  *'  I  think  I  have  had  enough  of  this,"  he  said  to  himself. 
^'  I  can't  stand  all  the  congratulation  and  fuss  that  will  be  expected  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  must  say  good-bye  to-night,  Miss  Redfem,"  he  said,  joining  her 
hurriedly ;  "  I  shall  be  off"  before  you  are  up  in  the  morning." 

**  Must  you  go  so  early  ?  "  she  inquired,  smiling  with  most  unsympa- 
thetic brightness.  What  did  it  matter  who  went  or  stayed  ?  What  did 
anything  in  the  world  matter  after  Hubert's  magical  words  ? 

Mrs.  Gower,  whose  days  of  romance  were  over,  was  more  impressed 
by  the  announcement,  and  remonstrated  emphatically. 

"Why  should  you  go  so  early,  Mr.  Buller?  There  can  be  no 
necessity  for  travelling  before  daylight  at  this  time  of  year.    I  thought 
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you  meant  to  return  with  Dr.  Morrice,  and  he  is  far  too  wise  a  man  to 
agree  to  an)rthing  of  the  sort.*' 

"  What  is  the  point  in  discussion  ?  "  asked  that  gentleman,  advancing, 
as  he  heard  his  own  name.  "  Perhaps  my  wisdom  may  be  allowed  a 
voice  in  the  matter." 

"  Your  cousin  wants  to  run  away  from  us  before  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning.     Pray  don*t  sanction  anything  of  the  kind." 

But  Dr.  Morrice  glanced  at  his  cousin's  face,  and  saw  a  look  there 
which  said  so  plainly  "  Support  me,"  that  his  reply  was  not  what  his 
hostess  expected. 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think  Arthur  is  right,  my  dear  madam,"  he 
answered  musingly.  "  It  is  not  a  period  at  which  one  ought  to  be  long 
absent  from  one's  own  parish.  If  you  will  kindly  excuse  the  apparent 
abruptness  of  my  decision,  I  think  I  will  accompany  him." 

Mrs.  Gower  did  not  relish  this  sudden  breaking  up  of  her  Christmas 
party,  but  to  "  speed  the  parting"  was  as  much  a  part  of  her  old-fashioned 
code  of  hospitality  as  to  "welcome  the  coming  guest"  So  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  she  said, 

**  Well,  if  you  are  determined  to  leave  in  this  unfriendly  way,  and  are 
so  tired  of  us  that  you  can't  even  wait  for  our  breakfast,  I  will  order 
yours  at  five  or  six,  or  any  other  unearthly  time  you  like  to  mention. 
And  also  tell  Roberts  to  have  a  carriage  ready  for  you." 

When  all  the  adieus  were  over,  Sir  Hubert  touched  Diana's  hand  as 
she  was  about  to  follow  Mrs.  Gower  upstairs. 

"Stay  five  minutes,"  he  said,  closing  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
placing  her  in  a  chair  by  the  fire.  Then  leaning  his  arm  on  the  mantel- 
piece, he  gazed  abstractedly  into  the  glowing  embers. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
SIR  Hubert's  avowal. 


Diana  could  almost  hear  her  heart  beat ;  thought  seemed  to  stand  still, 
yet  her  mind  was  busy  retracing  late  events.  This  was  the\interview 
Hubert  had  asked  for  after  that  ride,  when  the  strange  beggar  interrupted 
them — ^the  day  of  her  fright — ^the  day  of  Mr.  Buller's  firet  visit.  Poor 
Mr.  BuUer ! 

Sir  Hubert's  voice  broke  in  upon  her  meditations,  pleading,  yet 
strangely  constrained. 

"  Diana,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you — the  greatest  I  could  possibly 
ask— one  which  I  fear  you  will  not  care  to  grant." 
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Diana's  hand  shaded  her  face,  lest  it  should  answer  for  her  too 
promptly.  How  could  he  doubt  ?  Yet  she  would  not  have  had  him 
over-confident.  It  would  be  even  sweeter  to  say  yes  now  that  she  knew 
he  had  some  fear  of  her  saying  no, 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  needlessly  hurried  my  explanation — 
that  I  might  at  least  have  let  this  day  pass  over  without  entering  upon 
it.  But  I  could  not  endure  suspense  much  longer,  and  some  trifles 
occurred  to-night  which  show  diat  my  silence  may  be  mistaken, — not 
by  you,  Diana,**  he  added  earnestly,  yet  with  a  hesitation  which  showed 
that  this  part  of  his  subject  was  embarrassing.  **  Not  by  you^  for  we 
have  always  understood  one  another — ^have  we  not  ?  " 

Her  voice  oould  not  be  controlled,  but  she  managed  to  smOe  assent. 
He  did  not  meet  her  eyes,  but  resumed,  still  gazing  down  into  the 
fire. 

''The  happiness  of  my  whole  life  is  in  your  hands.  Nodnng  can  be 
so  important  to  it  as  what  I  ask  you  to  do.  Yet  I  am  giving  3^011  a 
difficult,  perhaps  a  painful  task.    Win  you  undertake  it  ? '' 

What  could  she  answer?  She  knew  full  well  that  no  task  given  her 
by  him  could  be  too  hard  to  undertake.  But  surely  this  was  not  the 
speech  of  one  pleading  for  her  love  ?  Not  to  love  him  would  have 
been  the  harder  task. 

'*  I  want  to  prepare  you/*  he  said,  with  rather  a  nervous  laugh,  ^  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  that  will  not  startle  you  quite  as  mnch 
us  the  plain  fact.  But  to  begin  with — I  have  been  in  England  six 
weeks." 

Diana  sat  up  in  her  chair  and  looked  at  htm  with  sudden  intentness. 
The  tremulous  softness  of  her  former  mood  was  gone ;  an  instinct  of 
danger  strung  her  nerves  and  restored  her  composure. 

"  I  got  restless  abroad,"  he  went  on,  **  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
I  enjoyed  Rome  as  I  never  had  enjoyed  it  before ;  and  I  determined  to 
surprise  you  and  my  mother  by  an  eariy  return.  However  I  met 
Ferrers  at  Folkestone,  (I  had  lost  sight  of  him  for  years,  you  know,)  and 
found  that  he  had  got  the  charge  of  a  little  lonely  Kentish  village  five 
miles  away,  and  he  persuaded  me  to  go  home  and  spend  the  night  with 
him.  And — and  next  day,  I  *  met  my  fate '  as  the  novels  say ;  and — 
I'm  engaged." 

Diana  could  not  have  spoken  to  save  her  life.  She  felt  as  if  a  great 
wave  of  despair  had  swept  over  her,  leaving  her  stranded,  dumb  and 
helpless. 

**  The  worst  of  it  is — at  least,  my  mother  and  you  will  say  that  is  the 
worst  of  it, — ^my  betrothed  is  a  perfect  rustic ;  an  ignorant,  shy,  simple, 
— dear  bewitching  little  darling,"  he  added,  with  a  burst  of  the  genuine 
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delight  an  yoimg  lovers  feel  in  talking-  of  their  love,  when  once  the  ice 
is  broken. 

Diana,  held  up  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

**  Oh  Hubert,  your  mother ! "  she  cried.  True  to  herself,  the 'noble 
nature  put  aside  her  own  numbing  angui^,  and  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  grid*  awaiting  another. 

"  Yes,  it  will  go  very  hard  with  her.  For  her  sake  I  tried  long, — 
indeed  I  tried,  Diana, — to  conquer  the  feeling.  But  you  might  as  well 
try  to  stem  Niagara.  It  carried  me  away — conquered  and  baffled  me 
altogether.  You  know  I  haven't  frittered  my  heart  away  in  twenty 
small  love  afiairs  like  most  boys :  this  is  the  first,  and  I  am  certain  it  will 
be  the  last" 

Diana  was  silent,  tr3ring  to  grasp  all  the  changes  this  avowal  involved ; 
trying  to  fiace  the  blank  emptiness  of  her  future. 

"You  see  this  is  where  I  can't  do  without  your  hdp.  You  must  tell 
my  mother — you  must  reconcile  her  to  the  idea.  You  have  always 
stood  my  friend,  Diana ;  and  you  won't  fail  me  now  I  want  a  friend 
so  much?" 

This  tremendous  blindness  to  all  feelings  but  his  own  was  a  shock, 
but  also  a  relief.  Yet  Diana  shrank  appalled  from  the  task  proposed 
to  her. 

"Oh  Hubert,  I  cannot — I  cannot,"  she  faltered. 

"  Diana," — he  knelt  on  the  rug  by  her  chair,  and  took  possession  of 
one  cold  hand, — "  Diana,  I  don't  think  you  ever  refused  me  anything 
yet  I  depend  on  you  entirely  to  make  it  right  with  my  mother.  You 
have  the  greatest  influence  over  her — ^you  are  like  her  own  child." 

She  rose  up  suddenly,  and  put  aside  his  hand.  ''  I  will  do  what  I 
can,"  she  said. 

His  gratitude  was  profuse,  even  tender;  but  she  stopped  him  at 
once. 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not  thank  me,"  she  added.  Then,  resting 
her  forehead  wearily  against  the  mantelpiece  she  continued, — 

"I  had  better  understand  all  about  it  at  once  if  you  will  explain, 
please,  Hubert.** 

"Well,  there  is  no  doubt,  Diana,  she  is  a  veritable  peasant — z 
daughter  of  the  soil.  She  lives  with  her  grandfather  and  grandmother; 
and  the  old  man  is  a  ferm  labourer." 

**  How  came  you  to  meet  her  ?  " 

"  Ferrers'  aunt,  who  keeps  his  house,  is  a  great  invalid.  Rose  used 
to  go  and  sit  with  her,  read  to  her,  do  plain-work,  and  that  sort  of  thing; 
so  she  has  picked  up  a  little  education  in  some  way,  you  know — and 
they  took  an  interest  in  her.     She  used  to  go  and  sit  with  the  old  lady 
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for  an  hour  after  breakfast  And  so  I  saw  Rose.  I  was  done  for  the 
very  first  time.  I  couldn't  help  it,  Diana.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
adorably  lovely  in  all  my  life." 

"  And  you  proposed  to  her  ?  " 

**  I  told  her  how  madly  I  loved  her — that  all  the  world  would  be 
nothing  to  me  without  her.  She  tried  to  persuade  me  it  was  only 
fancy,  talked  about  my  rank,  and  so  on.  What  did  it  all  matter  ?  What 
does  it  matter  about  her  grandfather  and  grandmother  ?  I'm  not  going 
to  marry  them'* 

''  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,"  said  Diana,  in  a  low  tone.  "  It  is  all 
very  sudden  and  startling." 

"  I  shall  never  be  happy  without  her,  my  dear, — that  is  certain.  I 
know  there  will  be  difficulties,  but  you'll  help  to  pull  me  through  them, 
won*t  you?" 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Diana,  after  a  short  silence.  "  But  I  think 
I  will  go  upstairs  now.  Of  course,  Hubert,  nothing  can  be  said  to 
Mrs.  Gower  for  a  few  days.  But  there  shall  be  no  delay  that  I  can 
avoid." 

Then  she  went  slowly  to  her  room,  and  dismissing  her  maid  sat  down 
by  the  fire — "to  think,"  she  said  to  herself,  but  in  reality  scarcely  even  to 
feel;  to  sit  in  a  stupefied  trance,  hardly  conscious  of  what  had  happened, 
till  faintly,  fitfully,  on  the  breeze  came  the  chime  of  the  village  bells.  At 
Gower  it  was  the  custom  to  ring  out  Christmas  Day,  as  well  as  to  ring 
it  in^  with  a  joyous  peal ;  the  sound  reminded  her  of  the  morning,  with 
its  bright  anticipations,  and  all  that  had  happened  since.  Could  they  be 
the  same  bells  to  which  she  had  listened  with  such  delight  only  a  few 
hours  since  ?  Were  they  changed,  or  was  she  ?  Alas,  life  itself  was 
changed — all  its  brightness  faded.  As  the  sound,  dear  and  familiar 
from  childhood,  came  nearer  on  the  rising  breeze,  Diana  burst  into 
tears,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  bed  cried  herself  into  an  exhausted 
sleep. 

She  woke  in  the  morning  with  the  vague  sense  of  unknown  trouble 
which  is  perhaps  the  saddest  part  of  sorrow — feeling  stiff  and  cold  and 
wretched,  and  momentarily  astonished  to  find  that  she  was  still  in  her 
evening  dress.  Her  maid  Lucy,  standing  by  her  bedside,  looked  at  her 
with  surprise  and  alarm. 

**  I  was  too  tired  to  take  my  things  off  last  night,"  said  Diana.  **I 
will  lie  still  for  an  hour  or  two,  if  you  will  get  my  dressing-gown  and 
bring  me  a  cup  of  tea.  Ask  Mrs.  Gower  not  to  wait  breakfast  for  me, 
as  I  have  a  headache  and  am  trying  to  sleep." 

Diana's  message  caused  some  consternation  in  the  breakfast-room, 
but  secured  her  from  interruption  for  a  time. 
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"Nervousness  and  headaches!*'  said  Mrs.  Gower,  a  little  impatiently; 
she  was  so  used  to  Diana's  cheerful  presence  that  all  went  wrong  with- 
out her.  The  coffee  was  bitter  when  Mrs.  Gower  made  it  herself;  the 
rolls  were  stale ;  the  fruit  was  tasteless. 

"Nervousness  and  headaches  !  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Diana? 
She  used  to  have  such  perfect  health.  I  shall  insist  on  her  seeing  Dr. 
Somers." 

**  I  think  I  must  be  to  blame  for  this  headache,  mother,"  said  Sir 
Hubert,  diligently  turning  over  his  letters.  "  I  kept  her  up  talking  too 
late  last  night,  I  suppose." 

" And  what  might  be  the  interesting  subject?"  asked  Mrs.  Gower, 
modified  at  once  in  her  heart,  but  still  a  little  too  ruffled  in  temper  to 
admit  it 

Sir  Hubert  was  taken  aback,  and  answered  rashly, — 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  remember, — well,  for  one  interesting  subject,  we  talked 
about  the  distant  possibility  of  my  settling  in  life.*' 

This  was  said  partly  with  the  wild  idea  of  preparing  the  way  for 
Diana's  revelations.  But  of  course  his  mother  interpreted  it  according 
to  her  own  wishes. 

Rising,  she  lent  over  his  chair  and  kissed  his  forehead,  whispering, 
"  My  dear,  dear  boy  I  It  will  make  me  so  happy  !  It  is  just  what  I 
wish !     You  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice." 


CHAPTER  X. 

MRS.  GORDON   IS  TAKEN   BY  SURPRISE. 

Soon  after  his  abrupt  departure  on  Christmas  Day,  Mr.  BuUer  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  over  to  call  at  Gower  Park.  It  had  cost  an  effort  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  pay  this  visit,  for  he  expected  to  find  this  establish- 
ment in  all  the  conscious  flutter  of  a  proclaimed  **  engagement,"  and  to 
be  called  upon  by  his  friends  for  sympathy  and  congratulations.  Indeed, 
so  rapid  are  the  processes  of  the  masculine  imagination,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  much  surprised  to  see  bridal  greys  obstructing  the  car- 
riage drive  and  white  favours  adorning  the  retainers. 

Having  wrought  himself  to  this  pitch  of  heroic  endurance,  it  was  as 
much  a  disappointment  as  a  relief  to  find  all  things  in  their  normal 
condition,  and  Mrs.  Gower  at  needlework  alone  in  the  morning  room. 

She  looked  pleased  to  see  him,  but  there  was  rather  an  anxious 
expression  on  her  usually  cheerful  face.  The  cause  appeared  when  he 
inquired  for  Miss  Redfem. 
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*'  Diana  is  not  at  all  the  thing,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Indeed  I  am 
qufle  worried  about  her.  She  does  not  complain,  but  gets  thin  and 
langjuid,  which  I  don't  like  to  see." 

At  that  moment  Diana  herself  ent^ ed,  and  indeed  her  appearance 
was  not  such  as  to  correspcmd  with  either  Mrs.  Gower  or  Mr.  Boiler's 
idea  of  her  position  as  a  happy  bride-elect  She  walked  with  a  slow 
step  from  which  the  spring  had  departed,  and  there  was  a  settled  gravity 
on  her  face  like  that  of  one  who  has  said  good-bye  to  youth  and  its 
hopesw  She  tried  to  speak  with  her  old  animation,  but  the  efl<Mrt  was 
manifest,  and  a  chill  silence  had  fallen  on  the  little  group  when  Sir 
Hubert  joined  diem.  He  was  light-hearted  enoi^  for  all — ^fiill  of 
handsome,  happy  youth  and  v^our.  Diana  grew  a  little  paler,  if  that 
were  possible,  at  his  entrance,  and  drew  back  with  a  slight  shiver  ioXxy 
the  cushioned  comer  of  the  low  couch  on  which  she  was  sitting.  He 
was  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 

**  Are  you  cold,  Diana?  Let  me  wrap  you  in  your  shawL  Will  you 
have  a  screen  ?    Do  you  feel  any  draught  from  the  window  ?  " 

Mrs.  Gower  bent  over  her  work  to  hide  a  satisfied  smile  at  these 
jetties  soinsy  but  Diana  drew  further  away,  with  a  movement  of  vexation* 
Mr.  BuUer  rose  and  said  good-bye  to  his  hostess. 

"  What  going  ahready,  BuUer  ?  "  exclaimed  Sir  Hubert,  coming  forward. 
"  Why,  I  have  scarcely  seen  you*  Don't  stand  on  ceremony  here, — stay 
and  dine  with  us." 

"  Thank  you,  it  is  impossible.  I  must  be  oflf  at  once,  for,'*  with  a 
half-smile,  "  I  have  another  call  to  make." 

**  Another  call  I  "  said  Mrs.  Gower,  surprised.  "  I'm  very  glad  to 
hear  you  are  getting  sociable,  but  may  I  ask  where  you  are  bound  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  cried  her  son,  laughing.  "  To  Westwater,  to  be  sure,  to  see 
that  pretty  Miss  Arundel  he  danced  with  so  often.  Don't  blush,  Buller, 
she  does  credit  to  your  taste." 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,"  replied  Mr.  BuUer.  '*  I  am  going  to  The 
Grange.     I  promised  to  call  on  Mrs.  Gordon  without  delay." 

"  Well  done,  old  fellow,  you're  a  brick !  "  from  Sir  Hubert,  and  a  low 
earnest,  "  That  is  really  kind,"  from  Diana,  rewarded  the  courageous 
avowal.  Mrs.  Gower  indeed  raised  her  eyebrows  and  knitted  on  in 
profound  silence,  but  her  frown  could  not  outweigh  Diana's  smile,  and 
Mr.  Buller  rode  away  lighter-hearted  because  he  was  on  amission  which 
Diana  approved,  though  a  friendly  look  from  the  dark  eyes  which 
haunted  him  was  the  only  reward  he  could  ever  hope  for. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  under  that  plain 
exterior  and  grave  manner — the  spirit  that  would  work  and  su£fer  £9r 
those  it  loved  without  dreaming  of  love  in  retunu    He  was  so  lost  in 
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thoQgiit  as  to  fed  siirprised  idien  kc  readied  The  Gnenge.  Even  the 
very  lodge  was  significant  of  the  style  of  the  owners — a  patched,  dingy, 
oiilral-elbaws  cottage,  a  bad  iflsitation  of  Swiss  architecture — an  untidy 
woman  opening  the  gate,  and  looking  resentful  at  having  to  fiace  the 
wiatry  wind  for  that  purpose. 

The  paths  were  iDOSs<:overed  and  stony,  the  lawns  weedy  and  patchy, 
the  eveigreens  bad  outgrown  their  strength  and  waved  their  straggling 
branches  disconsolately  in  the  air.  Even  the  exterior  of  the  house  had 
an  indescribably  comfbctless  and  neglected  air,  while  the  footman  who 
took  Mr.  Boiler's  card,  and  the  stable-bc^  who  held  his  horse,  looked  in 
blank  wonderment  at  the  imknown  visitor. 

Mr.  BuUer  was  shown  straight  into  the  presence  of  his  hostess,  which 
was  dearly  a  mistake,  iox  she  spraxig  wi^  a  look  of  annoyance  from  the 
sofa  on  which  she  had  been  lying,  and  made  sundry  ineffectual  attempts 
to  briag  her  toilet  luider  better  r^ilation.  All  in  vain.  The  carelessly 
dressed  hair  would  reveal  its  artificial  aids,  the  collar  axtd  sleeves  were 
pioned  awry  and  conkl  not  be  coaxed  into  sabnxbsion,  the  richly- 
tikuned  dress  of  bright  maroon,  caehemire  was  soikd  and  tumbled^ 
Mrs.  Gordon  evidently  did  not  bestow  much  care  on  her  toilet  in 
morning  privacy.  3ie  was  even  okore  loud-locking  by  daylight  than 
by  candlelight.  Yet  in  her  smile  there  was  a  good-humour  which 
showed,  thou^  her  visitor,  that  something  might  be  made  of  her  after 
all. 

''1  didn't  expect  to  see  anybody  this  morning,  Mi'.  Boiler,"  she  said 
oaireiy,  *'  or  you  woold  have  found  me  in  better  order." 

He  murmured  some  apology  for  calling  at  an  unseasonable  time. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that ;  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  it's  very  polite  of 
you  to  come — through  this  wretched  weather,  too,"  she  said,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  fire. 

"  If  you  feel  the  cold  so  much,  Mrs.  Gordon,  the  best  way  is  to  fece 
it  I  assure  you  k  is  not  half  so  bad  out  of  doors  as  in,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  a  brisk  walk  to  get  rid  of  chilliness." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  walking  when  there  is  nowhere  to  go  to  ?  Just 
up  and  down  these  dreary  roads,  with  nothing  to  see  but  snow  !  If 
we  were  near  a  town  with  any  shops  worth  looking  at,  it  would  be  a 
diSierent  thing." 

"  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  crfbeaoty  in  a  whiter  landscape,  myself, 
and  your  neigjibottrhood  is  very  fine*  That  bit  of  pine  wood  near  Gower 
is  a  study  for  an  artist" 

"Ah,  I  daresay,"  said  she  cardessly.    **But  I  prefer  a  town." 

" Then  the  country  is  Mr.  Gordon's  choice,  I  presume?  ** 

"  Oh,  be  is  mtisfied  aaywhere,  among  his  horses  and  dogs.    I  suj^se 
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he  is  in  the  stabies  now/'  and  she  rang  the  bell  sharply.     "  Go  and  tell 
your  master  Mr.  BuUer  is  here.** 

'^  I  don't  know  where  to  find  him,  ma'am/'  answered  the  man,  almost 
insolently. 

"  Then  be  so  good  as  to  look,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  angrily.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  BuUer,  there  is  no  describing  the  bother  I  have  with  servants.  But 
you  are  a  lucky  man,  you  know  nothing  about  the  cares  of  an  establish- 
ment" 

'^Say  rather  I  am  so  unlucky  a  man  as  to  have  my  cares  all  on  my 
own  shoulders,"  said  he,  lightly,  "  with  no  fair  hands  to  relieve  me  of 
them." 

"  Well,  I  should  think  that  would  be  your  own  fault  But  perhaps 
you're  wise.  Marriage  is  a  funny  thing.  People  who  are  out  of  it  want 
to  get  in  it,  and  people  who  are  in  it  want  to  get  out  of  it,  generally." 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Gordon  prevented  his  visitor's  gallantry  being  put 
to  the  trial  of  finding  an  answer  for  this  speech. 

'^  I  suppose  I  was  right  in  sending  James  to  the  stables  for  you,"  said 
his  wife,  with  a  very  perceptible  sneer,  as  Mr.  Gordon  shook  hands  with 
Arthur  BuUer. 

"  I  usually  find  more  agreeable  society  there  than  in  the  house,"  was 
the  cool  reply.     "  I  did  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Buller." 

**  It  would  not  have  made  a  vast  difference  if  you  had.  The  attrac- 
tions of  Bill  and  the  dogs  are  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  I  am  aware." 

"  I  was  advising  Mrs.  Gordon  to  go  out,"  interposed  Mr.  Buller,  with 
that  impossibility  of  finding  a  safe  topic  which  hapless  spectators  of  a 
domestic  sparring-match  invariably  experience. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  walking  alone^'^  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  emphasis. 
*'  And  it  is  long  since  George  has  done  me  the  honour  to  accompany 
me." 

'^  You  used  to  make  it  so  pleasant  when  I  did,  Louisa." 

'*  Six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  I  suppose,"  said  she 
carelessly.  *'  Well,  Mr.  Buller,  can  you  tell  me  when  the  marriage  is 
coming  oflf?" 

**  What  marriage,  Mrs.  Gordon?" 

"  Why,  the  marriage  of  course — Sir  Hubert's  marriage.  Everybody 
seems  to  think  it  can't  be  long  first."  Everybody,  in  this  instance, 
was  represented  by  Mrs.  Gordon's  maid.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  can't 
tell  what  he  sees  in  her — a  cold,  haughty  girl.  It's  her  property,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  think  you  would  like  Miss  Redfem  more  if  you  knew  her  better," 
said  Mr.  Buller,  rising. 

"Well,  she  has  not  given  me  many  opportunities  of  judging,"  Mrs. 
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Gordon  replied,  with  a  forced  laugh.     "  We  shall  hope  to  see  you  again, 
Mr.  Buller." 

"  Yes,  it  was  good-natured  to  look  us  up.  By  the  way,  couldn't  you 
dine  here  on  the  seventh  ?  Two  or  three  fellows  are  coming,  and  we 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  join  us." 

"  T'do  not  advise  you  to  accept,  Mr.  BuUer,*'  remarked  Mrs.  Gordon, 
with  perfect  sang-froid.  "  The  *  fellows '  are  not  at  all  in  your  line,  I 
am  sure." 

"  I  wish  to  the  deuce  you  would  not  interfere,"  said  her  husband, 
angrily.  **Let  him  judge  for  himself.  They  are  very  good  fellows. 
Mr.  BuUer  is  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  expect  everybody  to  be 
alike/' 

**  I  think  with  your  permission  I  will  judge  for  myself,"  said  their 
visitor,  pleasantly.  "  So  put  me  down  on  your  list  for  the  seventh,  if  you 
please." 

Mrs.  Gordon  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Well,  if  you  are  very  sorry 
you  accepted,  don't  forget  that  I  warned  you,"  she  said. 

"  If  you  must  go,"  said  her  husband,  "  I'll  ride  part  of  the  way  with 
you.- 

"  This  is  a  fine  old  place,"  remarked  Mr.  BuUer,  as  they  rode  slowly 
towards  the  lodge. 

"  It  has  been — but  like  its  master  it  has  seen  its  best  days.  I  don't 
take  any  interest  in  it  now." 

Come,  you  are  too  young  to  talk  in  that  way." 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  yoimg — it's  not  only  a  question  of 
time.    When  a  fellow's  had  what  he  wanted  and  got  tired  of  it,  and  is 
going  down-hill  all  the  way,  it  doesn't  much  matter  how  many  years  he 
counts." 

Buller  glanced  at  Gordon  with  sympathy,  which  their  acquaintance 
was  yet  too  new  to  let  him  express. 

"  Well,  after  all  it  must  be  a  great  thing  to  have  a  name  and  a  home 
handed  down  to  one  through  generations.  Nobody  is  so  utterly  alone 
in  the  world  as  a  man  without  associations.  I,  who  am  socially  a  waif, 
can  tell  you  that  from  experience." 

"  There  are  worse  things  than  being  alone,  my  boy — a  precious  sight 
worse.  But  there,  everybody  knows  best  where  his  own  shoe  pinches." 
So  they  parted.  Arthur  Buller  meditating,  as  he  went  his  homeward 
way,  on  the  curious  couple  he  had  quitted,  in  whom  he  took  an  interest 
inexplicable  to  himself.  He  felt  angiy  with  Mrs.  Gordon.  "  She,  at  all 
events,  has  won  all  she  played  for,"  he  thought — **  money,  name,  posi- 
tion. Common  gratitude  ought  to  make  her  treat  the  man  civilly  who 
has  done  so  much  for  her."    But  here  Mr.  Buller  was  mistaken,  as  we 
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gmeralljr  are  when  we  jtidge  our  nei^^ibonis  by  externals.  Mn.  Gcsdon 
had  not  got  all  she  wanted.  She  had  found  it  easy  to  drag  her  husband 
down  to  her  level,  bnt  impossible  iox  him  to  xaise  ha  up  to  his.  The 
means  by  which  she  had  gained  a  hold  ovier  his  weak  aatuie — the  £ut 
society  and  low  excitements  amidst  the  concision  of  which  the  Tictim 
had  been  bound  to  her  matnmopial  cfaanot  wheels,  she  had  intended 
should  be  thrown  aside  when  once  she  was  installed  Mrs.  Gofdoa  of 
The  Grange.  The  happy  couple  were  then  to  take  their  places  as 
fashionable  and  highly  estimable  members  of  comity  society.  Mrs. 
Gordon  meant  to  unite  die  rdies  of  Lady  Bountiful  and  Lady  Paramoont 
— to  be  the  idol  of  dergymen  and  charitable  societtes,  the  adminttion 
of  squires  and  M.P.'s,  the  envy  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  But  she 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  lead  a  vain  and  thoughtless  man  into  bad 
habits  than  to  compel  htm  to  abandon  diem.  Mr.  Goidon  had  taken  a 
step  which  only  exceptional  qualities  on  his  wife's  part  and  unexcep- 
tionable conduct  on  his  own  could  get  over.  There  were  neither.  The 
society  whose  code  tiiey  had  brdken  looked  coldly  on  them.  The  bride, 
disappointed  and  angry,  threw  aside  the  battery  ^e  had  grown  tired  of 
employing,  and  reproached  her  husband  with  their  social  failures.  The 
bridegroom  clung  to  the  coarse  coBMohtions  to  -tdiich  he  had  grown 
accustomed,  and  the  gulf  between  them  widened  daily. 

Moreover,  there  w^  this  added  elcoMaiit  of  dtsoomfixt  in  their  house- 
hold. Extravagance  on  the  one  hand  and  recklessness  on  the  other  had 
begun  to  tell  on  an  income  nerer  so  large  as  Mrs.  Gocdon  had  before 
her  marriage  supposed  it  to  be.  And  while  she  was  disappointed  in  the 
amount  of  money  of  wlinch  die  had  control,  he  was  daily  initaited  by 
seeing  expenditure  which  he  knew  to  be  beyond  th^  means,  but  to 
which  he  had  not  energy  or  perseverance  enough  to  put  a  stop. 

But  of  course  Mr.  Bdler  was  igpionntt  of  all  these  drcomstaiices. 

When  Mr.  BuUer  got  home,  he  mednottcally  answered  his  house- 
keeper's inquiries  about  dinner,  threw  himseif  into  an  armchair,  and 
resumed  his  musings.  There  were  the  GofdonSywho  had  loved  each 
other  at  some  time  or  other  after  a  fashion,  he  supposed,  who  had  every 
material  requisite  for  making  out  an  easy  life,  waacngling  and  discordant, 
dissatisfied  with  themselves  and  all  aroond  them.  There  were  Sir 
Hubert  and  Miss  Redfem,  who  ought  to  be  in  the  first  glow  oi  assured 
fdicity.  Well,  Sir  Hubert  locdced  happy  and  enthusiastic  enough,  but 
what  was  the  matter  with  Diana?  Why  should  dite  many  him  if  she 
did  not  wish  it  ? 

Then  he  looked  with  a  sort  of  disconsolate  hatred  round  the  room 
which  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  taken  such  pleasi^re  in  fitting  up. 
^Vhy  ?     What  mad  dream  had  he  been  idiot  enough  to  indulge  in. 
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unconsdoiis  of  its  existence  tin  lie  was  mddy  a^rakdemed?  ^Oh  life, 
life,  what  an  unsati8fact(»y  thing  joxi  axt  at  best  1  **  he  muttered. 
''Here  am  I,  rich,  strong,  independent^  with  no  one  to  pkase  but 
myself;  and  I  would  give  all  my  money  and  half  my  remaining  years  to 
feel  that  faith  in  a  possible  futiure  which  kept  me  up  while  I  was  almost 
starving  in  Brown's  office ! " 

{To  de  continued.) 


Hide  and  Seek. 

By  ANNETTE   LEIGH   HUNT. 

VER  the  lawn,  and  away,  away  I 

Freed  from  1^  heat  of  the  room  and  the  glare, 
We  scamper,  Ske  children  let  ofif  to  play, 
Out  in  the  fresh,  sweet,  frosty  air. 
Tis  Christmas  !    We'll  do  as  we  like  to-night — 

Behave  ourselves  badly,  and  no  one  shall  scold. 
Then  who's  for  the  garden  and  white  moonlight  ? 
For  "  Hide  and  Seek  "  ?    Who  is  afraid  of  the  cold  ? 

Peering  from  out  of  her  leafy  screen, 

My  pretty  one  hides  like  a  mischievous  elf. 
This  thicket  of  coral-deck'd  evergreen 

I  will  search,  for  I  vow  I  will  find  her  myself  I 
I  tremble  and  hope,  and  my  coward  heart  sinks. 

I  tiptoe  and  creep, — ^is  it  here  she  can  hide  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  I  have  found  her ;  but  little  she  thinks 

That,  unseen  and  imheard,  I  am  close  at  her  side. 

I  feel  like  a  mean,  guilty  spy,  as  I  stand 

And  watch  her  sweet  face,  half  in  light,  half  in  shade. 
She  holds  back  a  branch  with  her  dear  pretty  hand. 

And  lets  in  the  moonlight  by  which  she's  betrayed. 
She  smiles,  and  she  murmurs, — I  bend  close  to  hear : 

"  Ofind  me  /  Ofind  me,  my  love  I "     Then — my  name ! 
"**  Ah,  sweet !  I  am  here  I  do  not  start,  do  not  fear. 

My  darling,  don't  tremble, — 'tis  only  a  game.** 

We  whispered  a  little — then  whispered  no  more. 

What  I  said,  what  she  answered,  I  know  not  nor  care. 
But  I  know  that  the  moon  was  moxe  bright  than  of  yore, 

I  know  that  the  trees  hung  with  rich  golden  store  : 
The  garden  was  Dreamland — ^a  dreamland  so  fair ! 

A  dreamland  of  castles  bright  built  in  the  air. 


Suburban  Cairo. 

By  ANTHONY  FREELAND, 

)R  OF  "AT  THE   COURT   OF  THE  KHEDIVE,"   ETC.,   ETC. 

i  ROM  the  Qorthern  quarter  of  Cairo  the  Shoobra  road  nms 
for  three  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  Delta  through  an 
avenue  of  sycamores  and  acacias.  For  the  first  mile  and 
a  half  it  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  villas  and  palaces. 
Hither  from  the  toils  of  business  and  the  gloom  of  the  Saracenic  city 
retire  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  Cairenes,  such  as  the  Jewish  banker, 
who  spends  his  evenings  sitting  in  the  road  in  front  of  his  house,  with  a 
galaxy  of  not  very  tidy  daughters  round  him ;  the  Turkish  pasha,  who 
has  been  in  France  and  England,  and  in  whose  hareem  is  heard  the 
novel  sound  of  a  grand  piano ;  the  court  official,  g!ad  to  escape  from 
the  dusty  divans  of  Abdin  to  his  garden  and  his  verandah,  hung  with 
vines  and  cucumbers.  Here  was  the  house  of  Injeeh  Khanoum,  the 
widow  of  Said  Pasha,  the  most  hospitable  lady  in  Egypt,  and  the  palace, 
French  cook,  maitre  d'hote!  and  waiters,  composing  the  pleasant  establish- 
ment which  the  Viceroy  places  at  the  disposal  of  his  guests — English 
nobles,  German  princes,  Muscovite  grandees, — who  come  crowding  from  ■ 
Europe  to  take  advantage  of  this  ever-open  kitchen. 

The  house  in  which  we  lived — a  large  Italian  villa  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  road^was  a  good  specimen  of  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  Levan- 
tine. It  was  a  big,  square,  flat- roofed  stucco  edifice,  built  and  furnished 
by  an  Armenian  banker.  The  roonas  were  lofty  and  pleasant,  the  halls 
airy,  spacious,  and  paved  with  marble.  There  was  nothing  oriental  in 
it,  except  that  there  were  no  bells  nor  fireplaces,  and  that  a  portion  of  it 
could  be  isolated  to  form  a  hareem.  Indeed  the  Armenian  seemed  to 
have  studiously  avoided  the  manufactures  of  his  native  east.  The 
carpets  were  from  Brussels,  the  furniture  from  Paris :  and  this  latter  had 
been  bought  more  for  the  sake  of  its  smartness  than  its  fitness  for  an 
eastern  climate.  The  large  drawing-room  was  surrounded  by  sofas  of 
crimson  velvet,  in  which  one  sank  half  a  foot,  generally  rousing  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  mosquitos  that  were  sleeping  in  the  crevices. 
Pictures  representing  the  adventures  of  the   unfortimate  Cinq  Mars 
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adorned  one  of  the  saloons.  There  was  an  abundance  of  mirrors,  and 
very  gaudy  ormulu  clocks  which  would  not  go,  but  had  once  not  only 
marked  the  time  but  also  played  a  time.  But  the  Armenian's  love  of 
France  showed  itself  most  curiously  in  the  dining-room,  a  large  long 
apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  a  cheap  paper,  repre- 
senting the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Champs  Elys^es  under  the  second 
empire.  We  dined  in  the  presence  of  ballet  girls  dancing  in  an  arbour, 
and  stiff  gentlemen  bowing  to  ladies  in  shawls  and  crinoline ;  the  Parisian, 
with  his  poodle,  walked  before  us  along  gravel  paths  through  emerald 
lawns ;  the  artificial  rockwork  and  the  cascade  refreshed  our  eye  \  and, 
to  crown  the  picture,  one  end  of  the  room  was  covered  by  a  very  un- 
flattering representation  of  the  imperial  court,  watching  a  horse-race. 

The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  large  garden.  Its  paths  wound 
amongst  groves  of  orange  anci  citron,  pomegranate  and  myrtle,  or  were 
lined  by  mulberry  trees,  under  which  the  vines  swung  their  festoons  from 
stem  to  stem,  and  here  and  there  a  young  palm  tree  thrust  its  spiky 
branches  in  the  way.  Flowers  ^rew  ever)rwhere,  even  beneath  the  trees, 
in  uncultivated  profusion.  The  apricot  flung  its  shadow  over  a  wilder- 
ness of  roses  and  geraniums ;  the  banana,  the  oleander,  and  the  aloe 
grew  side  by  side ;  while  the  honeysuckle  and  jasmin  blended  their 
fragrance  with  the  heavy  perfume  of  the  datura.  In  the  midst  was  a 
fountain,  on  whose  brink  the  figure  of  a  Moslem  gardener,  in  blue 
gaberdine  and  red  turban,  was  often  to  be  seen  kneeling,  bending,  and 
kissing  the  earth,  as.  he  performed  the  various  prayers  and  ablutions 
which  the  prophet  has  prescribed  for  the  faithful. 

In  the  silvery  moonlight,  in  the  intense  stillness  of  an  Egyptian  night, 
this  garden  was  a  pleasant  place,  but  not  at  other  times.  It  was  very 
dusty  and  hot,  and  it  was  haunted  by  every  kind  of  fly  and  insect  that 
buzzed  and  stung.  There  was  neither  gravel  nor  grass ;  the  foliage  was 
generally  dull,  dirty,  and  bronze  coloured;  the  trees  were  not  umbrageous, 
and  the  sun  pierced  through  them ;  the  paths  were  made  of  dry  and 
(tumbling  mud,  traversed  everywhere  by  huge  black  ants,  preaching 
their  ancient  lesson  to  the  sluggard ;  swarms  of  sand-flies  attacked  the 
ancles  of  the  unwary  stroller ;  and,  as  evening  drew  on,  the  mosquito 
left  his  lair.  Moreover,  the  garden  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
muddy  canal,  bordered  by  tall  and  rustling  reeds,  through  an  aperture 
in  which  the  children  once  discovered  the  corpse  of  a  naked  negro, 
floatmg  and  festering  in  the  sluggish  water, 

A  balcony  over  the  principal  entrance  commanded  a  view  of  the  road, 
which  is  the  highway  firom  the  Delta  to  Cairo,  and  is  also  a  fashionable 
drive  and  favoiuite  loimging-place.  Every  phase  of  Egyptian  life  could 
be  seen  from  this  balcony.    The  king  went  by,  and  the  beggar,  the 
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merchant  of  the  cltj  and  the  Bedaween  of  the  desert,  strangers  from 
the  east  and  west  and  sou^  and  north,  women  of  all  kinds  and  coloars, 
fh)m  the  Circassian,  bought  for  five  thousand  guineas,  and  guarded  by  a 
costly  array  of  eunuchs,  to  tiie  Tugged  squaw,  with  wild  furrowed  ^ure, 
who  had  no  covering  Imt  a  scanty  chemise,  and  gained  her  livelihood 
by  scraping  the  road  with  her  hands. 

Long  before  the  sun  had  risen  over  the  eastern  desert,  the  stream 
began  to  flow  towards  the  city,  with  a  continuous  noise  like  the  pattering 
of  rain  on  dry  leaves.  By  degrees,  indisdnct  forms  loomed  large  in  the 
gloom,  and  as  the  light  increased  the  phantom  procession  resolved 
itself  into  a  multitude  of  camels  and  donkeys  bearing  ^e  daily  supply 
for  the  markets  of  Cairo,  their  loads  varying  with  the  seasons.  Sugar-canes 
swung  Avith  the  stride  of  the  camel,  or  bound  on  either  side  of  the 
donkeys  trailed  along  the  ground.  Another  troop  of  the  animals  laden 
with  the  "  lush  green  "  burseen  looked  like  a  moving  mass  of  verdure. 
On  they  came  with  provender  for  man  and  beast :  oranges  and  bauanas, 
large  nets  full  of  chopped  straw,  crates  full  of  the  leanest  and  smallest 
chickens  in  the  world,  geese  peering  from  their  baskets  with  looks  of 
foolish  wonder,  ducks,  all  manner  of  vegetables,  cabbages  and  egg  plants 
and  lentils,  **  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons  and  the  leeks  and  the 
"onions  and  the  garlick." 

With  the  procession  went  the  most  ancient  agricultural  labotn^r  in 
world,  the  Egyptian  fellah.  His  share  of  what  his  labour  has  produced 
is  just  so  much  as  will  keep  him  alive,  for  '*  he  and  his  land  are  servants 
"  unto  Pharaoh."  But  in  spite  of  his  many  wrongs,  and  though  his  break- 
fast consisted  of  a  flap  of  bitter  bread  and  a  carrot,  he  walked  sturdily 
along.  He  wore  a  brown  felt  cap,  a  blue  gaberdine,  and  white  cotton 
drawers ;  or  if  he  were  pretty  well  off*,  he  added  to  this  dress  a  white  or 
red  turban,  and  a  woollen  outer  garment  with  long  sleeves,  or  a  doak 
of  camel's  hair  with  a  grotesque  hood.  He  was  generally  from  five  feet 
four  to  five  feet  ten  in  height,  of  a  colour  varying  from  black  to  a  light 
brown,  broad  shouldered,  well  knit ;  moved  swiftly  with  long  strides ; 
talked  and  laughed  loudly,  and  urged  on  his  donkey  with  blows  and  the 
shout  of  "  Aha ! " 

Except  that  he  frequently  had  but  one  eye,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
appearance  to  excite  pity.  The  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  female 
figures  which  sometimes  followed  him.  These  were  his  wives,  his 
mother,  or  his  mother-in-law,  and  they  generally  carried  something 
heavy.  Here  and  there  amongst  them  a  younger  woman  might  be  seen 
who  was  decently,  even  gaudily,  dressed  in  yellow  or  pink  trousers,  and 
long  blue  upper  garment  and  veil,  her  blade  yashmak  carefiiUy  adjusted, 
and  her  wrists  adorned  with  silver  bracdets.    But  such  a  figure  was  rare, 
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asd  the  fellah's  nvomaaknui  were  sdtdam  ptettant  to  t^ie  efe,  as  thef 
shnffled  along  behmd  him«  widi  bare  k^  aad  no  ooYermg  but  a  ve3 
and  an  indigo  chemise.  In  the  irioter  mocmngs,  -when  the  ak  is  very 
cold,  AeinswwDEDXydLaA^'^tsMJA^e^ 

more  tightly  roood  their  jharering  Hn^s.  These  female  feUaheen  are 
aimo^  iniyersidly  ignorant,  siHy  Kod  depraved,  and  incapdsle  of  any 
higher  duty  than  such  as  a  beast  of  burden  might  perfomu  In  si^t  of 
this  unhappy  class,  brutalized  by  long  iH-usage,  it  is  hard  to  bebere  that 
in  &is  same  coimtry  all  women  were  once  treated  with  marked  distiDC- 
tian  and  respect  Islam  has  a  heavy  chazge  to  answer  if  it  is  respon* 
sible  for  this  deplorable  change. 

Amongst  the  crowd  sometimes  wandered  a  dirty  fakeer  with  long 
matted  hair,  a  holy  tatterdemahon  whose  rags  were  scarcely  sufficient  for 
decency :  it  was  pleasanter  to  remark  a  turbaned  citizen  in  flowing  eastern 
robes  on  his  wayfrom  the  coimtry,  praising  God  aloud  as  he  approached 
the  dty,  and  shouting  the  glories  of  ''his  Lord  Mohamsned." 

If  the  feast  of  Baiiam  were  near,  flocks  of  brown  sheep  from  Chaldea 
went  past,  eadi  followed  by  a  Kurdish  diephezd,  a  sullen  and  suspicious 
churl,  conspicuous  by  his  boots,  his  conical  cap,  and  the  knife  or  pistol 
in  his  belt. 

So  the  stream  flowed  past  through  the  earHer  hours  of  the  morning. 
As  the  sun  rose  highei^  the  crowd  grew  less,  and  by  midday  had  wholly 
disappeared,  and  through  the  length  of  tiie  avenue  scarcely  one  moving 
tlung  could  be  seen,  except  perhaps  the  pony-<:arriage  of  good  Miss 
Whately,  whose  active  benevolenoe  cared  not  for  heat  or  cold. 

The  rest  of  Egypt  was  for  the  most  part  asleep.  At  four  o'dock  in 
the  afternoon  a  very  diflerent  crowd  poured  by.  It  was  now  the  rank 
and  fsLshion  of  Cairo  litat  came  fordi  to  daow  itself,  mingled  wfth  speci- 
mens of  the  European  tourist  Theeast  has  adopted  the  western  notion 
that  to  drive  stolidly  to  and  fit)  in  a  particular  spot  for  a  ceotaon  time 
once  a  •day  is  the  proper  duty  and  amusement  of  the  upper  portion  of 
mankmd. 

All  kinds  of  vehides  rolled  past — smart  barouches  fiesh  from  Paris — 
odd  leathom  conveyances  to  whidi  it  would  be  difficult  to  givea  name — 
the  neat  equipages  of  the  wily  Armenian  mimster,  who  "  shapes  the 
''i^iisper  of  the  throne  ^ — an  English  phaeton  driven  by  a  lanky  dkeik  in 
a  turban  and  a  robe  of  yellow  silk — the  closed  carriages  of  the  Viceroy's 
harcem,  with  Turkish  guards,  Arab  runners,  and  agas  from  the  Soudan, 
black  eyes  peeping  and  flashing  from  beneadi  the  sli^^y  lifred  blinds — 
a  one-horse  glass  coach  with  three  iat  Moslem  women,  like  three  black 
feather  beds,  inside,  and  their  guard  and  master,  a  very  small  brown 
eunudiy  sitting  "squat  like  a  toad  '*  on  the  box  beside  the  coachman — 
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open  landaus  full  of  buxOm  Levantine  beauties  in  the  newest  Paris 
fashions,  or  of  ladies  of  the  opera  "  in  haste  to  see  and  eager  to  be  seen" 
— carriages  of  English  ladies  who  are  going  to  the  cataracts  in  hats  and 
dresses  which  will  frighten  the  crocodiles— consular  carriages  with  their 
smart  dragomans  girt  with  the  sword  of  authority — ^the  common  Cairo 
carriage,  craziest  of  all  known  vehicles,  driven  by  a  black  man  in  a  fez 
and  nightshirt,  with  a  red  handkerchief  tied  over  his  left  eye,  its  occu- 
pants four  intelligent  Englishmen,  grievously  annoyed  by  the  fleas  which 
swarm  out  of  the  cushions  in  extraordinary  numbers.  Thus  the  tide 
streamed  out  from  the  city  for  three  miles,  then  turning  flowed  back, 
and  continued  going  to  and  fro  until  dusk. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Khedive's  family  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  The  Viceroy  himself,  a  stout  gentleman,  simply 
dressed,  drove  an  impretending  phaeton  and  pair,  with  nothing  to 
mark  his  position  but  a  few  red-breeched  guards,  who  rode  clattering 
behind  him.  Hassan  Pasha,  his  third  son,  a  burly  youth,  fresh  from 
Oxford,  rode  past  in  company  with  his  English  tutor,  a  fair-haired 
young  man,  who  was  very  afiable  and  popular.  Hussein  Pasha,  the  second 
son,  was  thin  and  pale,  and  retained  in  his  appearamce  the  traces  of  his 
French  education.  The  face  of  Tewfik  Pasha,  the  heir-apparent,  was 
mild  and  pleasant,  but  melancholy,  for  as  a  staunch  Moslem  who  has 
only  once  been  out  of  Egypt,  he  is  supposed  to  look  with  no  favour  on 
the  march  of  improvement.  At  five  o'clock  a  stout  lad  drove  by  in  a 
carriage  preceded  by  runners,  and  driven  by  an  English  coachman  :  this 
was  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  fourth  son,  who  at  that  hour  went  gaily  home 
from  his  school,  a  large  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  fiill  of 
professors  devoted  to  his  especial  service. 

None  of  these  members  of  the  family  were  conspicuous  by  any  outward 
show.  The  Viceroy's  mother,  a  keen  conservative,  alone  kept  up  the 
old  oriental  splendour.  Six  bay  steeds,  heavily  and  gorgeously  harnessed, 
drew  the  gilded  coach  which  carried  this  august  lady.  The  magnificent 
vehicle,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  driven  by  a  solemn 
Arab;  smart  syces  ran  shouting  to  clear  the  way;  Kawasses  rode 
in  firont ;  and  a  cloud  of  eunuchs  brought  up  the  rear,  as  befitted  the 
woman  whom  **  the  king  delighteth  to  honour."  Inside  sat  the  whilom 
Circassian  slave,  the  widow  of  the  renowned  Ibrahim,  the  mother  of  the 
Eflendina,  and  therefore  the  first  lady  in  Egypt,  a  stately  dame  dad  in 
strict  eastern  costume,  unpolluted  by  the  frippery  of  the  French  milli- 
ners, who  have  found  their  way  into  most  of  the  oriental  hareems. 

A  young  and  handsome  Egyptian  used  to  drive  by  in  a  one-horse  gig, 
and  having  performed  this  ceremony  five  or  six  times,  went  home  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  done  his  duty.     He  had  been  educated  in  Paris, 
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was  supposed  to  know  the  habits  of  Europeans,  and  might  be  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  "young  Egypt"  He  was  bom  in  a  humble  position, 
but  having  shown  signs  of  ability  had  been  sent  by  the  government  to 
France  for  his  education.  His  face  was  half  Arab,  half  Egyptian,  and 
his  lofty  brow  and  delicately  chiselled  profile  betokened  refinement  and 
intellectual  power.  He  was  formed  for  something  better  than  to  drive 
a  gig,  and  imitate  the  manners  of  a  French  dandy,  with  the  firm  belief 
that  there  is  no  higher  form  of  existence.  But  the  Egyptian  government 
often  seems  not  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  men  to  whom  it  has  supplied 
a  careful  education.  It  sometimes  leaves  them  in  idleness,  and  some- 
times by  a  strange  perversity  employs  them  without  any  regard  to  their 
special  training.  The  student  of  jurisprudence  is  astonished  to  find 
himself  a  superintendent  of  telegraphs,  while  a  civil  engineer  is  made  a 
police  officer.  One  might  contrast  the  driver  of  the  tilbury  with  another 
figure  which  was  not  uncommon.  A  fat  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age  used  to  ride  slowly  past,  clad  in  a  tight  black  Stambooli  coat, 
lilac  trousers,  and  a  fez.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Turkish  grandee,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  Turkish  manners  and  training.  Hi$  horse, 
a  splendid  Arabian  chestnut,  never  went  faster  than  a  walk,  and  the 
podgy  little  fellow  was  guarded  on  either  side,  and  almost  held  in  his 
seat,  by  two  smart  syces.  He  was  grossly  fat,  but  pale  and  flabby :  his 
great  stomach  strained  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  and  his  heavy  cheeks 
overhung  his  shirt  collar.  He  looked  stolidly  straight  in  front  of  him, 
or  threw  an  inanimate  glance  around  without  moving  his  head,  and 
seemed  to  wish  himself  at  home.  He  was  only  what  his  education 
must  have  made  him,  for  his  life  was  spent  amongst  slaves  and  eunuchs, 
and  ignorant  women,  and  they  had  taught  him  to  be  helpless,  selfish, 
and  idle,  to  shun  his  equals  and  delight  in  the  society  of  buffoons.  They 
had  also  taught  him  that  all  who  run  or  exert  themselves  violently  are 
contemptible,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  superior  beings,  like  himself,  to 
do  nothing,  and  to  be  able  to  do  nothing,  except  sleep  and  eat  and 
smoke  and  marry  to  excess. 

The  ordinary  Bedaween  of  the  environs  of  Cairo  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant 
object — a  number  of  them  sitting  together  in  the  sun,  or  lounging  slowly 
about,  look  like  the  female  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  in  the  livery  of  that 
institution — sometimes,  however,  one  of  this  race  went  by  who  seemed 
a  veritable  son  of  the  desert  He  was  tall  and  thin  and^wiry,  and  sat 
erect  on  his  grey  Arab,  turning  his  head  firom  side  to  side  with  a  look  of 
wonder  and  defiance  in  his  wild  black  eyes.  A  yellow  scarf  was  tied 
on  his  head,  and  the  ends  of  it  floated  down  over  his  shoulders.  He 
wore  a  white  bumoos  with  broad  brown  stripes  and  white  stockings,  and 
a  long  gun  was  slung  at  his  back.     As  erect  as  he,  and  almost  as  tall. 
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his  wife  rode  behind  hitn»  bestriding  her  horse  like  a  man,  her  £ace 
concealed  by  a  black  }rashmak^  and  her  form  wrapped  in,  along  light-Uoe 
mantle.  Both  she  and  her  husband  smoked  cigarettes^  and  wore  patent 
leather  boots  of  European  make»  which  gave  them  adandified  air  in  spite 
of  their  fierce  free  looks. 

The  Viceroy's  heterogeneous  army  was  always  mimerously  represented 
amongst  the  passers-by — men  of  every  nation  rode  prancing — the  exiled 
American  who  had  fought  on  the  losing  side  in  the  great  war,  the  pro- 
scribed Pole,  the  Scandinavian  who  couM  not  live  in  his  own  pieidng 
air,  the  soldier  of  fortune  to  whom  every  soil  was  a  native  country. 

Nothing  was  more  pleasing  and  picturesque  than  the  aspect  of  a 
Mahommedan  imaum,  or  merchant,  going  gravely  by  on  his  large  white, 
ambling,  Mecca  donkey.  The  colours  of  his  dress  were  bright,  but 
never  inharmonious.  His  turban  was  white  as  snow,  and  his  long 
mantle  of  green  or  violet  silk  fell  in  graceful  folds  over  the  scariet 
saddle-cloth«  His  under  robe  was  white,  and  he  was  girt  about  the 
loins  by  a  sash  of  many  colours.  His  nedc  was  bare,  and  his  short 
beard  carefully  tended.  The  neatness,  deanliness,  and  dignity  of  this 
believer  in  the  Koran  contrasted  curiously  with  the  apparel  and  de- 
meanour of  an  evangelical  clergyman  on  his  way  from  Clapham  to 
Jerusalem.  He  had  not  shaved  since  he  left  Dover ;  and  his  chin  and 
upper  lip  were  covered  with  bristles  which  at  a  short  distance  looked 
like  dirt.  He  had  on  his  head  a  large  pith  hat  or  helmet,  of  a  dingy 
yellow  hue,  and  in  shape  something  like  the  egg  of  an  enormous  bird. 
A  rusty  black  shooting  jacket,  too  tight  fSor  him,  pepper  and  salt  trou- 
sers, and  a  pair  of  canvas  shoes,  completed  his  costume.  This  extra- 
ordinary object  was  borne  rapidly  through  the  crowd  on  the  back  of  a 
diminutive  ass,  urged  to  its  utmost  speed  by  a  peasant  with  a  cudgeL 

The  wealthy  crowd  was  not  allowed  to  pass  immolested  by  beggars,  a 
colony  of  whom  lived  under  a  sycamore  tree,  whence  they  sallied  out 
on  the  passers-by.  A  loud-tongued  fellow  dragged  a  blind  man  along, 
displaying  him  to  the  carriages  with  shouts  of  **  Baksheesh — he  blind  V* 
and  whirled  him  in  and  out  of  the  throng  to  the  danger  of  life  and  limb. 
A  cripple,  moimted  on  the  back  of  a  sturdy  rogue,  pursued  the  same 
frantic  chase.  Something  which  seemed  scarcely  human  writhed  along, 
and  supplicated  alms  from  the  ground,  showing  its  twisted  and  para- 
lysed legs  and  tnmk.  But  of  all  the  mendicants,  the  most  difficult  to 
shake  off  was  a  little  plump  brown  girl  about  seven  years  old,  who^  to 
the  confusion  of  modest  tourists,  pursued  her  trade  with  extraordinary 
pertinacity,  and  without  a  shred  of  clothing. 

My  friend  Alee  and  I  used  often  to  watch  together  this  many-coloured 
'  multitude.    Alee  was  a  clever  Egyptian,  but  he  was  disappointed  and 
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discontented*  The  gay  and  cheerful  scene  gave  him  no  pleasure,  and 
he  seemed  to  see  nothing  but  a  procession  of  dangerous  women  and 
successful  intriguers.  He  would  not  hear  a  word  in  favour  even  of  the 
poor  fellah. 

"  The  Arabs,'*  said  Alee,  waving  his  cigarette,  '*  are  the  laziest  and 
dirtiest  people  in  the  world  :  they  are  dishonest,  they  are  liars,  they 
practise  the  most  abominable  vices ;  they  ought  to  be  swept  dean 
away  from  the  earth." 

He  ridiculed  the  notion  of  educating  them,  and  declared  the  present 
arrangement  was  best,  by  which  the  village  schoolmaster  was  always  a 
blind  man,  the  post  being  considered  a  provision  for  helpless  people. 

Alee  seldom  failed  to  know  something  to  the  disadvantage  of  every 
one  who  passed.  As  pashas  and  beys  went  by,  he  recalled  the  time 
when  one  had  been  a  horse-dealer,  and  another  had  landed  in  the 
country  with  nothing  but  a  few  francs  and  some  bad  champagne.  Alee 
knew  the  man,  a  poor  man,  from  whom  a  distinguished  minister  had 
borrowed  all  his  ideas  without  any  acknowledgment.  As  Hassan 
Pasha,  the  Viceroy's  son  from  Oxford,  appeared,  he  remarked  that  he 
had  seen  him  hunting  a  tame  pig  in  the  desert  in  imitation  of  the 
amusements  of  the  English  aristocracy.  He  fell  foul  of  the  opera. 
Accustomed  to  the  simple  airs  of  his  country,  he  thought  the  music 
noisy  and  discordant;  he  never  could  understand  the  plot  or  the 
scenery,  and  the  agility  of  the  ballet  girls  was  not  according  to  his  taste. 
He  sighed,  saying  that  his  country  was  given  up  to  a  servile  imitation 
of  the  west. 

**  They  had  actually  begim  to  erect  statues  of  Turks ;  every  one 
was  decori;  money-lenders  were  hung  with  orders  as  if  they  were 
distinguished  generals;  the  revenues  of  the  country  went  to  pay  a 
set  of  European  comedians,  singers,  dancers,  acrobats,  funambulists, 
whose  presence  not  twenty  Egyptians  desired;  the  quiet  beauty  of 
Cairo  was  marred  by  a  crowd  of  gaudy  restaurants  and  grog-shops, 
where  men  and  women  drank  beer  and  brandy  to  the  sound  of  fiddles  : 
the  Effendina  was  a  good  man,  but  he  was  too  fond  of  foreigners  ; 
Mohammed  Alee  would  not  have  sent  a  Baker  or  a  Gordon  to  con- 
quer territories  for  him ;  there  were  numbers  of  able  men  in  Egypt,  but 
they  languished  in  obscurity,  poor  and  discontented ;  while  the  country 
was  full  of  large  expensive  Englishmen,  and  clever  French  and  Ger- 
mans, whose  ample  salaries  were  punctually  paid  in  good  sterling  gold, 
the  salaries  of  the  natives  were  always  in  arrear,  and  they  sometimes 
paid  them  with  copper  piastres ;  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  receive  a 
sack  of  coppers." 
Thus  poor  Alee  used  to  unwind  his  string  of  grievances. 
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As  it  grew  dusk  the  crowd  disappeared.  The  sun  went  down  in  the 
Libyan  desert,  and  the  purple  twilight  rapidly  deepened  into  night.  The 
Pasha  went  home  to  his  hareem,  the  fellah  said  his  prayers  and  stretched 
himself  to  rest  under  the  open  heaven.  Over  the  eastern  waste  the 
moon  sailed  up  the  sky,  careless  whether  Cheops  or  Ismail  ruled  below, 
shedding  her  mild  radiance  on  the  shadowy  city  and  the  ancient  river, 
silvering  the  stems  of  sycamore  and  palm,  and  lighting  the  foliage  with 
such  a  sheen  that  in  the  windless  air  each  leaf  and  frond  seemed  cut 
in  metal. 


In    Quest   of  a   Nest. 

By  THOMAS  CARLISLE, 

AUTHOR   OF    "THE   CONVICT  COUSIN,"    ETC. 

F'ARY  and  I  had  been  married  only  a  few  monilis,  and 
were  living  amidst  all  the  unhomelike  discomfort  of  fur- 
nished lodgings  until  we  could  find  a  house  to  suit  us. 
At  firat  this  appeared  to  be  an  easy  matter  enough.  Our 
requirements  were  not  exacting,  all  we  needed  being  a  small  place  with 
3.  moderate  garden,  at  a  rental  of  not  more  than  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
and,  as  we  were  not  particular  in  our  choice  of  locality,  the  whole  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  was  available  as  a  field  for  our  search, 
(Ireland  was  barred  by  my  wife,  who  had  an  absurd  aversion  to  blunder- 
buss practice  at  short  ranges.)  So  we  duly  procured  lists  of  "Houses 
"to  Let"  from  various  London  agents,  and  with  much  enthusiasm  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  off  those  tenements  that  seemed  most  to  meet  our 
fiews. 

Here  began  the  tug  of  war ;  places  suitable  enough  in  some  respects 
failed  egregiously  in  others.  Some  were  to  be  reached  only  after  devious 
"aodcrings  over  branch  lines  of  railway,  with  coaching  intervals,  and 
ending  in  a  few  miles  of  cross-country  roads.  Others,  in  the  outskirts 
of  London,  were  recommended  strongly  to  our  notice  on  account  of 
being  passed  by  omnibuses  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  throughout  the 
day  and  night  Many,  described  as  "half  an  hour's  railway  journey 
"from  the  Bank,"  proved  to  be  scattered  villas  in  the  midst  of  desolate- 
looking  fields,  in  which  cropped  up  fortuitously  brick-kilns,  half-buiit 
houses,  beer-shops,  and  boards  announcing  that  "  This  eligible  Plot  of 
"  land  is  to  be  Let  on  Building  Lease," — districts  populous  with  nomadic 
navvies,  bricklayers,  tramps,  and  cadgers,  who,  when  not  at  work, 
improved  their  leisure  hours  with  beer,  tobacco,  bad  language,  and 
Iree-fights.  Certainly  there  was  a  nice  place  doivn  by  Barking, — good 
garden,  suitable  accommodation,  and,  as  the  advertisement  said,  "  pos- 
"  sessed  of  every  convenience  required  by  a  nobleman's  family."  Mary 
promptly  decided  that  this  was  the  very  thing,  she  being,  I  think,  rather 
influenced  by  the  idea  of  inhabiting  a  house  fit  for  a  millionaire  duke, 
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But  I  damped  her  ardowr  a  little  by  suggesting  that  the  great  sewer  fell 
mto  the  Thames  at  Bsadtingr,  and  that  in  the  hot  summer-time  there 
might  be  perfumes  in- the- garden  not  exactly  like  "the  sweet  south  that 
"breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets." 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  nice  semi-detached  villa,  possessing  every 
modem  convenience,  exactly  adapted  to  our  requirements,  with  front 
and  back  garden,  in  the  fast  rising   neigbbouiiiood  of  Cadgerstones, 
only  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  with  three  railways  dose  at  hand. 
This  we  inspected,  and  found    that  Cadgerstones  was  indeed   fast 
rising — out  of  a  dismal  swamp ;  and  that,  as  no  trains  stopped  at  the 
place,  the  advantage  of  having  erratic  engines  shrieking  and  rushing  to 
and  fro  every  minute,  did  not  appear  manifest.     Next,  we  heard  oi  a 
grand  place  in  Sufifolk,  Damperley  Hall,  beautifully  situate  in  the  midst 
of  park-like  grounds,  possessing  as  many  rooms  as  a  moderate-sized 
barrack,  with  fountains,  ornamental  lake,  pigsties,  and  water  laid  on  in 
^very  room.     This  palatial  mansion  offered  a  terrible  temptation  ^  espe- 
cially to  Mary,  who  constantly  pictured  to  me  the  fun  we  should  have 
with  boating  and  fishing  on  our  own  lake;  and  we  had  almost  deter- 
mined on  a  visit  of  inspection  when  we  besought  ourselves  of  a  friend 
who  lived  down  in  those  parts,  of  whom  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
make  preliminary  inquiries.     Perhaps  it  was  just  as  lucky  that  we  did 
make  those  inquiries,  for  we  found   that  the  fountains  were  natural 
springs  of  water,  bursting  into  the  house  in  all  directions;  while  the 
ornamental  lake  turned  out  to  be  a  dismal  stagnant  pond,  filled  vnAi 
dank  weeds  and  gruesome  reptiles,  a  well-known  breeder  of  fevers  and 
rheumatisms.     That  the  water  was  laid  on  in  every  room,  our  fnend 
owned  to  be  true  enough,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  consider  diis  as  an 
unmixed  advantg^e,  since  the  supply  did  not  come  through  pipes,  but  out 
of  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way.     We  therefore  bade 
adieu  to  all  thoughts  of  Damperley  House  as  our  future  residence. 

Thus  time  went  on,  week  followed  week,  and  we  were  no  nearer 
gaining  the  object  of  our  search  than  when  the  latter  first  commenced. 
Day  after  day  did  I  indite  countless  letters  to  multitudinous  house 
agents,  and  day  after  day  was  I  doomed  to  disappointment,  while 
Mary  became  poetical  in  her  despair,  and  began  to  parody  the  "Ancient 
"  Mariner,"  changing  his  complaint,  however,  into  "  Places  to  let  every- 
"  where,  but  not  a  house  to  suit."  The  journeys  that  we  performed  were 
innumerable ;  the  loss  of  flesh  alarming ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  temper 
rather  threatening  to  the  serenity  of  our  sweet  domestic  concord  ;  the 
results,  «i/,  excepting  an  expenditure  of  cash  that  we,  just  starting  in 
life,  could  but  ill  afford.  At  last,  when  strength,  temper,  and  finances 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  when,  amid  the  shipwreck  of  our  gay  hopes 
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we  were  ready  to  trust  to  any  spar  as  a  refuge  in  distress,  the  following 
announcement  caught  our  attention  : 

**  To  be  Let,  The  Evergreens,  a  charming  detached  villa  residence, 
**  approached  by  a  carriage  sweep,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  of  about  an 
*'acre,  tastefully  laid  out  in  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  shrubbery,  con- 
**  servatory,  and  fernery,  situate  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  amidst  the  most 
"  lovely  scenery,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  church  and  post-office, 
"surrounded  by  an  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  and  containing,"  etc. 
(Then  followed  a  detail  of  the  accommodation,  which  amply  met  our 
requirements.) 

Eureka  !  Here  was  the  very  place  at  last !  Mary  and  I  clapped  our 
hands  with  joy;  the  clouds  that  had  lowered  over  our  matrimonial 
horizon  cleared  away,  and  we  instantly  sat  down  to  concoct  a  letter  to 
the  owner  of  this  earthly  paradise — at  fifty  pounds  per  annum— fearing 
lest  some  lucky  mortal  might  be  beforehand  in  securing  it.  In  due 
time  we  received  a  reply,  beautifully  written  on  rose-tinted  paper,  from 
Mrs,  Sophia  Doepstone,  saying  that  "  her  sweet  villa  was  not  yet  let, 
but  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  visiting  it,  as  numerous  gentry  had» 
been  lately  inquiring  about  it." 

Determined  to  dis^point  the  "numerous  gentry,"  we  lost  no  time 
in  packing  up  a  small  portmanteau  with  a  change  of  clothing.  Shortly 
after  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  we  started  for  our  expected 
haven  of  refuge,  with  spirits  as  light  as  our  luggage,  and  with  nothing  to 
oppress  them  except  the  terrible  difficulty  of  reaching  Mrs.  Deepstone's 
paradise,  the  way  to  which  seemed  something  like  that  leading  to  the 
Mussulman  heaven.  At  Redstir  we  had  to  change  lines,  and  to  wait 
two  hours  for  another  train ;  at  Bickleham  we  remained  an  hour  and  a 
half,  pending  the  starting  of  a  branch  train  for  Gormstock,  and  there 
we  halted  for  a  considerable  time  until  something  had  happened  by 
which  the  line  was  cleared  to  Mawley,  the  nearest  station  to  our  desti- 
nation, S^^^umnerstone. 

So,  what  with  one  delay  and  another,  the  shades  of  evening  had 
lengthened  greatly  before  we  heard  the  grufif  voice  of  a  solitary  porter 
on  a  starved  platform  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  cutting,  announcing  our 
^val  at  Mawley,  a  station  consisting  of  a  solitary  wooden  hut  shooting 
forth  telegraphic  wires  at  both  ends  like  a  mechanical  convolvulus.  We 
alighted,  the  engine  whistled  away  with  the  few  carriages  attached  to  it,  as 
'  if  glad  to  escape  from  the  gloomy  solitude  of  the  Mawley  cutting,  and 
we  inquired  of  the  solitary  porter  whether  any  conveyance  could  be  ob- 
tained to  convey  us  and  our  portmanteau  to  Swammerstone.  He  stared, 
laughed  (idiotically  as  I  thought),  duly  scratched  his  head  as  an  aid 

to  reflection,  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  to  telegraph  the  train's 
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departure,  did  it  in  a  leisurely  way,  as  if  weighing  out  heavy  goods,  and 
then  we  received  a  reply. 

**  There  bean't  no  carriages  in  these  parts,  but  t'  ould  Farmer  Margan, 
he  used  to  ha*  a  cart,  as  IVe  heerd  say." 

"  And  where  can  we  find  Fanner  Morgan  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  be  dead,  and  house's  shut  up,  and  doan*t  know  whose  got 
f  cart." 

**  But  isn't  there  anybody  who  can  carry  our  portmanteau,  and  show 
us  the  way  to  Swammerstone  ?  " 

"  Na ;  I  be  everything  down  hereabouts." 

"  Then  isn't  there  an  inn  at  the  village  of  Mawley,  where  we  can  get 
some  kind  of  conveyance  ?  " 

"  There  beant  na  village  of  Mawley  as  I  ever  heerd  tell  on." 

**  Then  what  the  deuce  does  the  train  stop  here  for  ?  " 

"  Dang'd  if  I  h'amt  been  a  poozling  about  that  ever  since  I  come'd 
here.     Folks  do  say  as  how  it's  just  a  mistake." 

Here  the  elephantine  idiot  grinned  enormously  at  the  absurdity  con- 
jured up  by  his  own  words ;  so  Mary,  fearing  an  explosion  on  my  part, 
at  once  put  on  her  most  blandishing  air,  and  remarked,  in  the  coaxing 
tone  of  voice  that  women  frequently  employ  to  children  and  their  in- 
feriors in  station, 

"  But,  Mr.  Porter,  when  other  people  get  out  of  the  train  here  they 
must  find  some  way  of  transporting  their  baggage  to  their  houses,  and 
we  can  do  the  same,  you  know." 

**  Hoo-oo-oooo-ooo !    But  na  one  ever  do  get  out  here  !  " 

"  Oh,  now,  please  do  think  again,  Mr.  Porter,  and  I  shall  be  so 
much  obliged." 

"  Wool,  there  beant  nobody  but  aid  Jim  Blaskins,  t'  blind  fiddler 
man,  and  he  hain't  got  no  traps  with  him,  but  the  darg  that  leads  him 
about.'* 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  Mary  and  I  dared  not  look  in  each  other's 
faces  for  fear  of  seeing  blank  dismay  there  written,  a  breathless  person 
in  threadbare  garments  of  grey  tweed,  leather  gaiters,  and  a  weather- 
beaten  hat,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  much  promenaded  by  snails,  came 
hurrying  up,  and,  in  a  shrill  falsetto,  inquired  whether  I  was  Captain 
Cumberland.  On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  doffed  the  snail 
walk,  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Deepstone,  seized  my  hand,  shook  it 
vehemently,  repeated  the  same  performance  with  poor  Mary,  and  then 
volunteered  to  escort  us  to  Swammerstone,  at  the  same  time  saying  that 
we  had  better  leave  our  portmanteau  at  the  station,  where  it  would 
remain  in  perfect  safety,  as  all  the  people  in  those  parts  were  perfectly 
honest.     Remembering  that  the  only  visitor  at  Mawley  was  the  blind 
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fiddler,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  a  thief,  I  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, although  the  absence  of  our  luggage  would  probably  put  Mary 
to  much  inconvenience  (we  piu'posed  remaining  at  the  hotel  at  Swam- 
raeistone  for  the  night) ;  and  so  off  we  started  in  pretty  good  spirits 
once  more,  filled  witli  pleasurable  excitement  and  expectation  at  the 
thought  of  shortly  beholding  the  beautiful  shrine  of  our  long  and  weari- 
some pilgrimage.     I  lit  my  pipe  ;  we  stepped  out  bravely,  remarking 
cheerfully  to  each  other  that,  without  any  doubt,  this  was  the  real  true 
country,  quite  uncontaminated  by  any  taint  of  town ;  we  drew  in  great 
breaths  of  the  fresh  air,  and  both  declared  that  we  felt  quite  exhilirated 
by  its  elasticity  and  purity.     But,  in  secret,  I  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  country  appeared  dreadfully  dreary  and  desolate,  without 
any  sign  of  human  habitation — black,  ugly,  and  terribly  depressing  to 
the  spirits.     Mr.  Deepstone  said  that  the  distance  to  Swammerstpne 
was  "  about  a  mile  or  thereabouts," — a  phrase  which  we  found  to  mean 
a  good  league.     As  in  that  distance  we  did  not  see  a  single  human 
being,  nor  any  habitations  except  two  dilapidated  bams  covered  with 
the  skins  of  dead  weazles,  and  as  the  road  appeared  extremely  muddy, 
unprofitably  hilly,  and  very  slippery,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mary  and  I 
gradually  relapsed  into  silence,  broken  only  by  the  pit-pat-ing  of  the 
rain  that  now  began  to  fall  heavily  on  our  umbrellas.     But,  in  spite  of 
all  adverse  omens,  we  still  continued  to  hope  the  best,  and  consoled 
ourselves  for  our  present  afflictions  with  the  picture  of  a  warm  fireside 
and  comfortable  dinner  in  a  nice  country  inn,  followed  by  sweet  sleep 
undisturbed  by  those  nocturnal  ravagers  which,  in  town  hotels,  banish 
rest. 

By-and-by,  just  when  I  began  to  notice  that  Mary  was  leaning  Very  * 
heavily  on  my  arm,  the  top  of  a  steeple  came  into  sight,  peering  up  from 
the  other  side  of  an  intervening  hill,  like  a  gigantic  extinguisher  that, 
somehow  or  other,  had  been  partially  sunk  into  the  earth. 

"That's  our  church,"  said  our  guide,  "and  we  shall  soon  be  there 
now ;  just  across  this  field,  and  there  we  are.'* 

So  we  crossed  the  field,  which  appeared  to  be  composed  of  red  bird- 
lime, so  sticky  and  tenacious  were  its  peculiar  properties ;  and  then, 
after  hoisting  poor  Mary,  now  thoroughly  exhausted,  over  a  stile  that 
might  have  served  for  the  gate  of  an  elephant's  den,  we  at  last  entered 
Swammerstone.  The  first  house  we  came  to  was  a  cross  between  a 
ham  and  an  academy  for  young  gentlemen  at  ^£'20  per  annum,  extras 
included ;  it  presented  no  signs  of  life  about  it  except  a  mangy-looking 
^og  with  one  eye,  scratching  himself  vigorously,  an  attenuated  cock 
^th  its  feathers  all  bmshed  the  wrong  way,  a  wondrously  prolific 
growth  of  magnificent  nettles,  and  some  fine  rats. 
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"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Deepstone,  pathetically,  "that's  a  &ie  old  pJace,— qaitc 
one  of  the  si^ts  in  the  neighbourhood ;  azid  I'm  very  fond  oi  it  M7 
wife's  father  lived  there  when  I  courted  her,  some  thirty  years  ago. 
He  wabs  a  great  man  in  these  parts,  and,  they  do  say,  at  one  time  famed 
more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land." 

Duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  defunct  magm&oo,  and 
rather  acJbamed  of  ourselves  for  not  being  able  to  take  an  inteiest  in  his 
tumble-down  habitation,  we  pushed  on  cheerfully  towards  our  destina- 
tion, not  without  remarking  that  about  this  time  Mr.  Deepstone  <^ 
played  considerable  anxiety  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  surroimdifig 
landscape,  with  its  black,  rolling  hills,  misty  atmosphere,  winding 
streams,  and  other  distant  objects  of  interest,  and  in  «very  way  to 
divert  it  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  We  passed  the  church,  an  un- 
compromising edifice,  disdaining  all  ornamentation,  surrounded  by  tall 
oUong  tombstones  tumbling  about  amidst  the  high  rank  grass;  we 
passed  a  dozen  weird-looking  trees  on  a  stony  mound,  to  which  our 
guide  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Hump,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  si^ts 
in  the  neighbourhood ;"  we  passed  a  finger-post  without  any  arms ;  axxl 
then  we  came  to  a  newly  built  house,  still  in  process  of  completion. 

One  look  was  amply  sufficient ;  this  undoubtedly  was  the  paiadise  of 
the  advertisement,  the  shrine  of  our  hopes,  the  blessed  haven  of  refi^ 
to  which  we  had  steered  our  disappointment-tossed  barque,  in  hope  of 
permanent  shelter  and  rest!  We  first  glanced  wofully  at  each  other; 
then  indignantly  at  our  guide,  on  whose  face  rested  such  a  palpable 
mask  of  unconscious  innocence  as  proved  to  us  more  plainly  than  words 
that  we  saw  before  us  the  world-renowned  "  Evergreens."  From  that 
instant  I  became  perfectly  reckless,  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  quite  {prepared 
to  perpetrate  any  enormity  in  order  to  escape  safely  from  this  terrible 
Inferno ;  while  poor  Mary,  tired  and  bitterly  disappointed,  seemed  in- 
clined to  seek  for  consolation  in  a  downfall  of  vexed  woman's  sweet 
restorer.  We  uttered  not  a  word,  but  glared  at  the  man  who  had  led 
us  to  this  hateful  spot,  and  who,  with  the  same  aflfectation  of  childlike 
guilelessness  on  his  deceitful  countenance,  now  playfidly  remarked, 

"There's  the  villa.  Pretty  place,  ain't  it?  And  here's  my  wife 
cwaing  this  way  ;  she'll  tell  you  all  about  your  house." 

At  last  we  saw  another  human  being  amidst  the  desolate  wilderness 
of  Swammerstone,  and  a  pretty  considerable  one,  too.  A  stately  female, 
robust,  exuberant,  massive,  like  a  remarkably  healthy  sphinx,  sailed 
down  the  road  to  meet  us,  smiling  sweetly  and  maternally,  after  the 
manner  of  a  schoolmistress  receiving  charge  of  fresh  pupils.  Being 
duly  introduced  by  her  husband  as  "  Sophia,  dearest,"  she  shook  ha»ds 
with  much  anpressement  and  effusion,  and  then,  in  a  loftily  kmd  mafiner, 
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bade  us  welccnse  to  Swammerstone,  and,  as  it  w^ere,  presented  us 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  I  do  not  know  what  Mary's  feelings  may 
have  been  at  this  precise  moment.  My  own  sensations  were  those  of  a 
fiy  in  a  spider's  web»  of  an  ensign  in  the  presence  of  bis  colonel,  of  a 
negio  Gifitrrein  the  hands  of  Dahomey's  great  kmg  just  previous  to  the 
celebratscm  of  grand  customs,  of  a  rich  k>rdling  amongst  a  coterie  of 
Belgravian  nuDnmas,  of  a  youthful  militaire  dealing  with  a  barrack  Jew 
ibr  meeTSchamn  pipes ;  in  short,  an  uncomfortable  consciousness  that  I 
was  perfectly  helpless,  and  that  the  parties  were  unequally  matched. 

The  first  tbmg  the  Sphinx  did  was  to  invite  us  to  her  humble  abode, 

a  rickety,  musty  old  cottage,  mouldy  and  damp,  with  a  pretentious 

stucco  porch  recently  added,  which,  being  glazed  and  filled  with  some 

species  of  deca3dng  vegetables,  she  dignified  by  the  name  of  "the 

conservatory."     Then,  in  order  that  we  might  be  duly  impressed  with 

the  ma^ficence  of  the  place,  she   showed  us  over  her  garden,  a 

wondronsly  intricate  conglomeration  of  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  plaster 

bosfs,  hotbeds,  and  bee-hives,  all  jammed   together  into  a  space  of 

about  thirty  square  yards,  and  while  we  were  enjo5ang  this  beautiful 

pleasaunce,  our  gushing  guide  expatiated  unctuously  on  the  salubrity  of 

the  climate,  the  healthfulness  of  the  site,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 

beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  the  general  advantages  of  Swammerstone 

as  a  place  of  residence.     I  humbly  inquired  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 

the  vdl^e.    With  a  patronising  smile,  as  if  rather  pitying  my  ignorance, 

but  prepared  to  enlighten  such  darkness,  she  replied,  melodramatically, 

**  Yon  behold  it  around !    This  is  my  natal  town.     Lives  there  a 

man  with  soul  so  dead,  who  never  to  himself  has  said,  this  is  my  own,, 

ray  native  Swammerstone  ?  " 

I  really  could  not  tell  -nether  such  a  monster  existed,  but  I  rather 
AoDgbt  he  did.     One  fact  I  could  not  help  noticing :  the  whole  Deep-  . 
stone  family  seemed  to  have  been  unlawfully  deprived  of  their  aspirate*?,, 
or  rather,  to  have  been  bom  without  the  capacity  for  using  then^ 
propo-ly. 

*'  But,"  remonstrated  Mary,  "  where  there  is  a  church,  there  must  be 
some  people  to  form  a  congregation." 

"  And,**  added  I,  "where  there  is  a  churchyard,  full  as  yours,  there 
must  have  been  some  people  to  fill  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  answered  she ;  "  there  used  to  be  a  good  many 
inhabitants  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  old  people  are  all  dead, 
and  the  young  ones  have  gone  to  other  places,  so  now  there  are  only 
about  twenty  labottrers  and  other  common  creatures  at  church  on 
Sundays." 
"  And  the  clergyman — where  does  be  Ifre  ?  " 
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"  About  three  miles  off:  this  part  of  the  country  does  not  agree  with 
him." 

^*And  the  doctor?" 

"  Oh,  down  here  we  always  doctor  ourselves.  A  black  draught  and 
a  blue  pill  every  quarter-day  keep  us  all  right ;  but  if  an)rthing  more 
should  be  wanted,  there's  a  very  clever  cow-doctor  only  two  miles 
away."  (Mary's  face  at  this  announcement  was  so  extremely  delicious 
that  I  was  obliged  to  cease  the  conversation,  for  fear  of  inopportune 
laughter.) 

Having  thus  affably  and  cordially  broken  the  ice,  Sophia  suggested 
that  we  had  better  inspect  The  Evergreens  before  darkness  set  in, 
and  accordingly  off  we  started  thitherward,  Mary  and  I  still  pretending 
that  there  was  every  probability  of  our  becoming  inhabitants  of  Swam- 
merstone,  which  we  affected  to  regard  with  much  partiality,  favour,  and 
affection.  I  believe  that  we  were  driven  to  carry  on  this  base  fiction 
for  fear  lest  expression  of  our  real  sentiments  might  draw  down  on  our 
heads  an  outpouring  of  the  sweet  Sophia's  vials  of  wrath.  She  rather 
looked  as  if,  at  proper  times  and  seasons,  she  could  express  her  mind 
very  forcibly. 

"  Don't  you  find  life  down  here  rather  dull  and  dreary,  Mrs.  Deep- 
stone  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Well,  there  is  a  great  want  of  society,  and  although  we  have  done 
everything  in  our  power  to  encourage  the  best  people  about  here  to  be 
intimate  with  us,  they  somehow  or  other  don't  respond." 

"  Ah,  I  see ;  these  country  people  are  rather  apt  to  be  frigid  and 
exclusive.'* 

"  Yes,  Capting-a,  and  I  am  all  warmth  and  cordiality ;  I  cannot 
exist  without  the  delights  of  free  unconstrained  sociability  and  friend- 
ship." (The  addition  of  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  certain  words  was  another 
Deepstone  trait.) 

"  Then,  down  amongst  hese  people  you  must  be  quite  thrown  away?" 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  it  was  this  reason  that  induced  me  to  build  The 
Evergreens,  so  that  its  tenants  might  form  a  little  society  for  myself  and 
my  dear  ones." 

"  Ah,  but  suppose  that  it  had  been  taken  by  some  unsociable  cur- 
mudgeons?" 

"  Indeed,  I  can  tell  you,  Capting-a,  that  I  would  not  let  it  at  any 
price  except  to  nice  people,  like  yourself  and  Mrs.  Capting-a,  for  I  think 
that  good  society  is  far  above  pearls  and  rubies." 

**  And  how  do  you  manage  about  getting  provisions  for  your  house- 
hold, such  as  bread  and  meat  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  that.     As  for  bread,  I  alwajrs  bake 
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myself,  and  Mrs.  Capting-a  would  very  soon  learn ;  it's  such  a  nice  clean 
kind-  of  work,  and  so  interesting  you  know,  my  dear,  seeing  the  bread 
rise  under  one's  very  hands,  like  a  fairy  palace  as  one  might  say."  (This, 
with  efifusion,  to  poor  Mary.) 

**And  meat?  You  don't  kill  yourself,  I  suppose?*'  (In  reality  I 
did  not  see  why,  if  she  habitually  baked  herself,  she  shouldn't  do  a  little 
self-butchery  as  well.) 

"Oh,  no,  Capting-a !    Farmer  Jones,  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  sometimes  has  spare  meat  for  sale ;  and  he's  not  difficult  to 
reach  when  the  river* s  low." 
**  But  when  it's  high,  how  do  you  manage  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  live  on  bacon  then ;  but  if  you  wanted  fresh  meat  very  par- 
ticularly, the  river  is  generally  fordable  opposite  his  house ;  and  when 
it's  at  its  highest,  it  isn't  much  of  a  swim  across." 

I  immediately  painted  a  mental  picture  of  our  faithful  and  much- 
petted  maid  Sarah  swimming  back  from  the  butcher's  with  our  dinner 
between  her  teeth,  like  a  water-spaniel  with  a  dead  wild  fowl. 

Thus  conversing,  and  forgetting  all   time,  we  reached  The  Ever- 
greens, and  surveyed  the  exterior  of  the  **  charming  detached  villa 
"residence."      It  was  not  beautiful,  aesthetically  considered.      A  red 
brick  cottage  of  east-end  architecture,  with  painfully  staring  windows 
of  rectangular  outline,  and  the  whole  front  ornamented  with  meandering 
festoons  of  the  most  uncompromising  iron-piping,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  '*  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  for  ever ; "  and  such  was  the  external 
appearance  of  the  Swammerstone  paradise.   We  walked — no,  we  hopped, 
jumped,  climbed,  and  escaladed — ^up  the  carriage  drive,  which,  being 
sdll  in  the  embryo,  and  consisting  of  heaps  of  rubbish  bestrewn  with 
fortuitous  boulders,  was  not  exactly  adapted  for  the  passage  of  more 
fragile  conveyances  than  twenty-ton    rollers,   patent    quartz-crushing 
machines,  and  Juggemauth's  cars ;  then  we  entered  the  front  door  (or, 
as  Sophia  sonorously  named  it,  "  the  portal "),  which  was  so  squeezed 
up  and  attenuated,  like  a  thin  gentleman  in  an  omnibus  containing 
twelve  stout  ladies  with  baskets  and  babies,  that  our  robust  guide  had 
to  get  through  the  defile  edgeways,  after  the  manner  of  a  crab  going 
into  a  hole. 

The  accommodation  within  was,  although  rather  limited,  quite  unique 
of  its  kind.  The  kitchen,  immediately  behind  the  dining-room— our 
Sophia  called  this  latter  "  apartment "  and  the  drawing-room  **  salong  " 
—opened  into  the  hall,  without  any  bashfulness  or  attempt  at  hiding 
itself;  and  our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  triumphantly  pointed  out 
to  us  a  most  admirable  contrivance,  which,  as  I  averred  in  all  truth,  I 
had  never  seen  before  in  any  of  my  friends'  houses.    This  was  a  trap- 
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^oor  in  the  wall  dividing  the  kitchen  ^m  -die  "  dining  apartment," 
thuottgh  wUch  we  aright  have  our  meals  handed  to  us,  wiAout  troifbKug 
the  servant  to  bmg  them  round  through  the  door.  (It  was  evident 
that  Mrs.  Deepstone  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  our  em- 
ploying more  than  one  domestic.)  The  rest  of  the  charming  villa 
residence  was  of  a  sort  not  quite  adapted  for  the  residence  of  a  noble- 
man or  a  family  of  distinction ;  the  rooms  were  small,  not  yet  papered, 
green  with  mildew,  running  down  with  damp;  staircases  so  narrow, 
cramped,  and  steep,  that  they  might  have  served  as  practice  grounds 
for  juvenile  bears,  or  as  training  apparatus  for  troops  needing  escalading 
gymnastics ;  windows  working  to  and  fro  with  every  gentle  zephyr ; 
dconestic  offices  most  ofiicious  in  thrusting  themselves  into  public 
aotice ;  and  evay  convenience  most  inconvenient 

Having  thus  completed  our  inspection  of  these  "eligible  premises" 
under  the  watdblul  eye  of  our  guardian  angel,  who  endeavoured  to 
intercept  and  appropriate  to  her  own  use  every  ^ance  that  we  attempted 
to  exchange,  we  descended,  and  proceeded  to  survey  the  grounds,  my 
wife  occasionally  looking  at  me  in  a  beseeching  kind  of  manner,  that 
was  meant,  I  think,  to  fortify  me  aganist  the  blandishments  and 
machinations  of  the  guileless  Sophia.  The  gardens  we  found  to  be 
embryonic,  the  only  signs  of  culdvatkm  being  the  deep  furrows  left 
recently  by  a  plough,  whilst  floriculture  was  represented  by  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  shavings,  broken  bricks,  bottles,  bits  of  newspaper, 
nettles  and  thistles.  In  front  of  the  **  portal "  were  planted  h^ 
a  dozen  dark,  weird-looking  trees,  seemingly  of  the  yew  and  cypress 
descripison,  scraggy  and  bare  as  the  neck  of  an  elderly  coquette  at  a 
ball,  and  not  more  enticing  as  a  place  for  nestling  in.  To  these  Mrs. 
Deepstone  triumphantly  pointed  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Capting-a,  now 
you  see  why  I  called  my  villa  The  Evergreens ;  these  shnibs  will  be 
very  beauti&il  adjimcts  to  your  house  when  they  grow  up."  J  thought 
to  myself  that  they  would  undoubtedly  be  magnificent  trees  if  they  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  I  became  their  master,  and  so  agreed  with  her 
remark  (by  this  time  I  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  an3^hing),  but  at  the 
same  time  could  not  help  feeKng  that  the  name  of  The  Evergreens 
was  in  some  respects  rather  delusive.  Also,  when  Sophia  told  me,  with 
a  roguish  lau^,  that  a  narrow  strip  of  peculiarly  barren-looking  ground, 
ornamented  with  two  old  dothes  lirves  and  the  remains  of  a  dog  kennel, 
was  called  the  kitchen  garden,  **  because,  you  know,  the  kitchen  window 
looks  out  upon  it,"  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  die  impression  that  the 
godfather  of  the  horrible  desert  was  an  impostor  and  a  humbug. 

So,  with  an  exquisite  feelmg  of  delight,  we  finished  the  inspection  of 
our  prc^pective  abode ;  and  after  we  had,  with  some  mendacity,  told 
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Mrs.  DeepGto&e  ;that  we  decidedly  -approved  of  her  pretty  vilk,  but 
should  xe($aiie  a  few  days  for  consideration,  we  began  to  hazard  timoroas 
inquiries  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  next  train  would  leave  Mawley. 
For  by  this  tisie  we  had  quite  made  up  our  minds  to  quit  Swammer- 
stone  at  once,  and  to  travel  back  some  six  or  seven  miles  to  Bostock,  a 
decent-sized  town  that  we  had  passed  in  the  train  on  our  way  domm. 
The  hospitable  Sophia  tried  hard  to  dissuade  us,  and  represented  that  a 
room  was  prepared  at  her  house  for  our  accommodation.  On  this  point, 
howevei^  we  were  adamant ;  go  we  would,  even  if  we  had  to  walk  t^ 
Bostock.  But  as  we  found  that  the  first  train  would  not  leave  Mawley 
until  joixxe  o'clock,  we  agreed  to  accept  our  guileless  friend's  hospitality 
during  the  interval,  and  therefore  suffered  ourselves  to  be  conveyed 
back  to  the  ancestral  haHs  of  all  the  Deepstones,  there  to  partake  of 
what  the  gentie  Sophia  called  "  z.pMe  dejamer,'* 

At  lengpth  the  lord  of  Deepstone  made  his  appearance,  in  a  state  of 
moist  wannth  and  flushed  complexion,  to  announce  excitedly  that  dinner 
was  served ;  and  after  passing  through  the  conservatory,  I  made  a  most 
undignified  headlong  entry  into  the  *'  dining  apartment,''  owing  to  its 
being  considerably  beneath  the  level  of  the  hall.  After  a  little  gracd^l 
badinage  from  Mr.  Deepstone,  who  affected  to  believe  that  I  should  win 
the  affections  of  his  sweet  Sophia  if  I  sat  next  her,  which  was  retorted 
by  that  lady's  declaring  that  she  felt  dreadfully  jealous  of  J^iary's 
proximity  to  her  lord  and  master,  we  were  seated,  and  proceeded  to 
partake  of  ikitpctke  iiejeuner  with  appetites  sharpened  by  long  hours  of 
abstinence.  These  were,  .perhaps,  somewhat  blunted  when  Mr.  Deep- 
stone  isfonned  us  hilariously  that  he  had  been  put  to  considerable 
trouble  and  exertion  in  catching  and  killing  the  principal  dainty,  a 
dismembered  cock  ;  "for,"  said  he,  "it  was  no  good  to  wring  the  old 
fellow's  neck  until  we  knew  whether  you'd  stop  to  eat  him."  Reflecting 
that  hospitality  should  always  be  tempered  with  prudence,  I  felt  certain 
tbat  the  Deepstone  acres  would  never  trouble  any  future  Encumbered 
Estates  Courts  while  they  were  guarded  in  such  a  careful  manner, 
so  uBlike  that  in  which  the  old  Irish  gentry  lavished  away  their  substance 
on  friaftds  and  guests.  But  I  did  not  utter  this  reflection  aloud,  all 
0^  breath  being  needed  to  sustain  my  exertions  in  masticating  that 
Bx>st  awful  pelican  of  the  wilderness,  which  had  muscular  calves  to  its 
kfs  like  an  acrobat  in  perfect  health,  and  was  as  full  of  strings  as  a 
harp;  in  fact,  one  might  have  almost  played  a  tune  on  its  sinews.  The 
rest  of  ^e  dgmner  consisted  of  plenteous  bread*sauce,  thick  and  slab 
as  witches'  broth,  in  which  the  ladle  stood  upright  like  a  mast ;  tea, 
thin,  weak,  and  washy  as  the  poetry  in  a  county  newspaper ;  vegetables 
•f  divers  aoits  not  generally  known,  and  mushrooms  pickled  into  a  state 
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of  the  most  excruciating  acidity,  which  Sophia  recommended  as  having 
been  prepared  with  her  own  hands.  (Whenever  I  hear  that  kind  of 
recommendation,  I  instinctively  avoid  the  article  so  praised,  for  I  have 
found  that  such  laudations  are  generally  meant  to  puff  some  terrible 
abomination.)  Besides  our  noble  entertainers,  there  were  present  a 
heavy  young  man,  with  a  scowl,  a  strong  scent  of  tar,  a  Newgate  frill, 
and  a  squint,  who  was  introduced  by  Sophia  as  "  my  son,  an  officer  of  an 
East  Indiaman,*'  and  a  young  lady  with  chopped-off  fingers,  thicker  at 
the  extremities  than  close  to  the  hands,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  who 
sniffed  contemptuously  at  her  father  and  mother,  and  tried  to  convince 
us  of  her  immense  superiority  by  contradicting  them  on  every  subject  m 
so  rude  a  manner,  that  I  felt  sure  my  gentle  Mary  was  longing  to  crush 
the  girl.  Also,  there  was  another  most  important  person  present, 
evidently  one  of  the  family,  although  she  did  not  actually  sit  down  at 
table,  but  only  joined  in  the  conversation  when  the  humour  seized  her. 
This  was  a  prodigiously  exuberant  female,  seemingly  bursting  out  of 
her  clothes  like  a  well-boiled  potato  out  of  its  skin,  who  made  furious 
entries  into  the  room  at  intervals,  chiefly  when  not  required,  and  who, 
after  hurling  something  on  the  table  in  a  defiant  and  hostile  manner, 
like  a  shell  from  a  battery,  would  pause  for  a  moment  in  order  to  watch 
the  effects  of  her  discharge,  and  then  whirl  her  tempestuous  body  out  of 
the  room  in  a  kind  of  typhoon,  banging  the  door  as  a  parting  challenge, 
and  leaving  the  atmosphere  filled  with  madly  gyrating  particles  of 
feathers,  down,  and  fluff  generally.  For  the  long  absences  of  this 
portentous  creature,  Sophia  apologized  frequently  and  fervently.  "  Evan- 
geline is  quite  a  treasure  of  a  servant, — able  to  do  any  work,  my  dear. 
She  is  obliged  to  go  away  now  and  then,  as  the  cows  have  to  be  milked, 
you  know." 

So  between  us  the  pelican  disappeared,  the  last  tune  was  played  on 
its  harp-like  structure,  and  the  dishes  were  whisked  away  by  the  son  and 
daughter,  both  fighting  freely  at  the  job.  Sophia  once  more  became 
fervent  in  her  apologies  for  "  the  dishabill  of  her  establishmong ; "  and, 
to  our  secret  delight,  the  hour  drew  near  for  our  departure  from  these 
scenes  of  bliss  and  realms  of  unfading  joy.  But  could  the  affectionate 
Sophia  allow  her  dear  friends,  if  she  might  call  them  so  (she  might  have 
called  us  murderers  for  all  we  cared)  to  go  all  alone  and  on  foot  to  the 
station  ?  Oh  no ;  such  was  not  the  nature  of  her  hospitalit}',  or  the 
depth  of  her  friendship ;  "  *  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  a  heart's  a 
heart  for  all  that,*  my  dears,  as  Shakspere  so  beautifully  observes;" 
if  we  would  not  mind  riding  in  a  cart,  they  had  a  nice  vehicle  of  that 
description,  and  she  would  accompany  us,  while  her  son  would  guide 
the  steeds.     (Here  she  again  apologized  grovellingly  for  not  being  able 
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to  oflfer  us  a  carriage.  "  I  have  not  a  conveyance  just  yet,"  said  she, 
exactly  as  if  she  expected  to  possess  a  magnificent  chariot  and  four  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  twa) 

We  accepted  her  kind  oflfer;  the  "  steeds" — a  wretched  old  furry-looking 
CTcature,  with  the  heaviest  fetlocks  I  ever  saw — were  harnessed ;  the 
vehicle,  a  common  farm  cart  without  springs,  that  evidently  had  lately 
carried  manure,  was  driven  up  to  the  portal,  chairs  were  placed  in  it  for 
the  ladies,  and  we  all  got  in  by  dint  of  severe  gymnastics.    Then  Sophia 
armed  herself  with  a  dark  lantern,  the  rays  from  which  she  constantly 
directed  towards  Mary  and  myself,  as  if  she  were  a  policeman  con- 
veying to  gaol  two  most  murderous  burglars ;  and  oflf  we  crawled,  en 
route  for  Mawley,  under  the  charioteership   of  the   East   Indiaman, 
whom,  after  a  little  talk,  I  found  to  be  of  no  higher  grade  in  the 
merchant   service  than  third  mate.      It  was  dark;  it   drizzled  just 
enough  to  wet  one  thoroughly;  the  shaggy  megatherium  in  the  shafts 
crawled   so   slowly  that   I   feared   missing   the  train ;  from  time    to 
time  the  ever-watchful  Sophia  turned  her  bull's  eye  right  on  my  face, 
so  as  to  blind  me  eflfectually;  the  road  was  nearly  as  rough  as  the 
carriage  sweep  of  The  Evergreens ;  the  cart  jolted  condemnably,  and 
the  edge  whereon  I  sat  was  both  hard  and  sharp ;  altogether  my  most 
delicate  sensibilities  were  cruelly  lacerated  during  that  awful  drive.     At 
last,  just  when  I  began  to  imagine  myself  a  jelly  fish  by  the  sad  sea 
waves,  pounded  by  a  bathing  machine,  we  drove  down  an  inclined 
plane  to  the  station ;  were  shot  out  of  the  cart  like  mangold-wurzel,  or 
other  farming  produce ;  found  that  the  train  was  momentarily  expected  ; 
got  our  portmanteau  from  the  solitary  porter,  who  winked  knowingly, 
and  said  "  he  thought  as  how  we'd  come  back  pretty  soon,  dam'd  if  he 
didn't ; "  promised  to  write  to  dear,  kind  Sophia  in  a  few  days ;  and 
then,  having  taken  our  seats,  the  engine  screamed  joyously  in  perfect 
unison  with  Mary  and  myself,  who,  free  from  the  dread  incubus  of  that 
awful  woman's  society,  gave  way  to  incessant  laughter  the  whole  way  to 
Bostock. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  home,  I  wrote  to  Sophia,  saying  that  we 
considered  Swammerstone  rather  too  lonely  as  a  place  of  residence,  and 
that  we  could  not,  therefore,  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
her  tenants.  In  reply  we 'received  a  highly  polite  and  perfumed  note,, 
expressing  the  sorrow  felt  by  herself  and  family  at  the  loss  of  our 
refined  society,  and  begging  us  as  a  great  favour  to  send  her  a  few  of 
the  fowls  for  which  the  place  at  which  we  were  living  was  so  deservedly 
famous.  I  suppose  she  wanted  these  as  a  per  contra  for  the  loss  of  the 
pelican  of  the  wilderness,  of  whose  profitless  slaughter  we  had  been  the 
direct  cause.     She  did  not  get  them. 
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{Secorui  Article.) 

^ROFESSOR  AYTOUN  is,  in  many  respects,  a  spirit  akin 
to  Wilson,  the  relation  being  perhaps  as  Diomede  to 
Achilles.  There  is  in  him  a  kindred  humour  and  love  of 
external  nature,  with  a  stronger  epic  sense,  and  a  some- 
what feebler  command  of  pure  healthy  pathos.  Some  of  the  descriptive 
passages  of  "Norman  Sinclair"— for  instance,  one  in  which  he  de- 
scribes an  early  morning  bnthe  in  a  mountain  stream — might  have 
well  come  from  the  pen  that  produced  the  vigorous  "Recreations  of 
"  Christopher  North."  Much  of  his  miscellaneous  prose  in  Blackwood, 
also,  was  done  on  the  lines  laid  by  his  eminent  predecessor.  Aytoun's 
humour  was  worked  more  systematically,  and  therefore  turned,  on  the 
whole,  to  better  account  than  the  same  high  faculty  of  Wilson.  His 
share  in  the  "  Bon  Gaultier  ballads  "  would  have  been  enough  to  prove 
him  one  of  the  few  great  humorists  of  the  century ;  but  his  "  Firmilian  " 
places  him  apart  from,  and  in  some  respects  above,  all  other  recent 
writers  of  humorous  verse.  Says  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  in  his  excellent 
biography  of  the  poet :  "  His  powers  as-a  humorist  were  perhaps  greater 
"  than  as  a  poet.  They  have  certainly  been  more  widely  appreciated. 
",  .  .  .  His  name  will  be  coupled  with  those  of  Wilson,  Lockhait, 
"  Sidney  Smith,  Peacock,  Jerrold,  Mahony,  and  Hood,  as  that  of  a  man 
"  gifted  with  humour  a^  genuine  and  ordinal  as  theirs,  however  opinitms 
« may  vary  as  to  the  order  of  their  relative  merits."  Probably  his 
powers  as  a  writer  of  quick  effective  parody  were  more  like  those  of 
Lockhart  than  any  of  the  others  already  mentioned.  Compare,  for 
example,  tlie  cieverness,  piquancy,  and  perfection  of  absurdity,  per- 
vadii^  such  a  composition  as  "  Ta  Phairshon  "  with  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  "  Captain  PaCon's  Lament,"  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how 
strikingly  akin  the  two  men  were  in  this  matter.  For  it  must  not  be 
for  a  moment  supposed,  that  it  comes  after  this  fashion,  by  study,  and 
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labour,  and  imitation.  A  genuine  gift  done  is  sufficient  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  the  spurious  article  is  detected  at  once.  Aspirants  are  apt  to 
be  misled,  by  the  apparent  ease  and  indifference  of  the  compositions, 
into  supposing  that  the  work  of  production  is  also  simple  and  trifling. 
The  fact  is,  the  ease  and  indiflerence  form  a  main  test  of  success,  and 
prove  the  genius  as  distinct  from  the  imitator.  Aytoun's  compositions 
of  this  class  have  the  genuine  ring,  which  has  been*  so  familiar  to  readers 
of**'  Maga,"  from  its  earUest  days  even  down  to  our  own  time. 

Professor  Aytoun's  **  Bothwell "  is  a  poem  of  lofty  epical  aim.    The 
hero  is  distinct  and  uniform.     He  is  carefully  drawn,  moreover,  in* 
accordance  with  close  study  and  skilful  weighing  of  historical  evidence ; 
and  the  poem  thus  depends  for  its  interest,  not  merely  upon  the  scope 
afforded   for  ingenious    psychological  analysis,  but  also  upon  artistic 
application  and  adjusting  of  facts.     But  a  study  that  is  both  historical 
and  psychological — that  includes  all  the  known  facts  of  the  case  in  any 
explanation  of  motives  and  action — cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  and 
profitable,  if  managed  with  skill  and  power.     Thus^  apart  from  the  high 
poetic  value  of  "  Bothwell," — or  rather,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  it — the 
commentary  on  the  history  of  the  hero  and  his  relations  deserves  close 
and  critical  attention.     It  is  at  this  point  that  any  contrast  that  may  be 
instituted   between   this  work  and    Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Bothwell "  will 
naturally  begin.     Of  course  it  is  not  possible,  neither  would  it  be  profit- 
able for  our  immediate  purpose,  to  draw  any  such  contrast  here  ;  but  it 
may  just  be  said,  that  impartial  readers  will  have  a  diflUculty  in  disposing 
of  Aytoun's  argument,  "  if,"  to  quote  himself,  "  there  is  any  faith  to  be 
"placed  in  public  records  or  solemn  acts  of  national  assemblies.*'     For 
the  poetical  and  philosophical  reader,  it  might  be  an  improving  study  to 
compare  the  artistic  use  made  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  by  the  older  and 
the  younger  poet  respectively.    Both  are  done  with  extraordinary  power ; 
but  the  Bothwell  of  Aytoun  is  in  every  way  a  loftier  and  more  consistent 
conception  of  the  powerful  and  selfish,  but  infirm  and  shifting,  Earl,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Swinburne.     Of  course,  it  were  as  impossible  to  compare 
die  two  works  as  artistic  wholes,  as  to  decide,  by  weight  or  measure, 
regarding  the  relative  poetical  merits  of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Brown- 
ing.   The  worics  are,  not  more  in  their  aim  than  in  their  essence  and 
mould,  altogether  incomparable.     But,  when  we  look  at  Aytoun*s  poem, 
in  and  for  itself,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  author's  rare 
psychological  power,  as  well  as  his  sharp  sense  of  historic  unity  and 
poetic  fitness.     Here,  as  in  his  inimitable  "  Lays,"  he  stands  apart  from 
,  his  professional  compeers.     The  others  already  spoken  of  have  humour 
like  him,  but  no  other  modem  poet,  Scottish  or  English — with  the  one 
grand  exception  of  the  Last  Minstrel  himself— has  such  clear  and  vigorous 
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conceptions  as  Aytoun  has  of  valour,  and  devotion,  and  honour — of  all, 
in  short,  that  constitutes  knighthood.  He  has  a  soul  thoroughly  heroic: 
there  is  in  "  Bothwell  "  and  the  "  Lays  "  a  large  share  of  that  Homeric 
element  which  Principal  Shairp  finds  in  "  Marmion."  Aytoun,  too. 
understands  the  knight,  and  can  rehabilitate  him  to  purpose.  There  is 
a  spell  about  old  armour,  and  weapons  unused >  and  banners  unfurled 
for  centuries  !  Who  that  has  read  the  songs  of  Laurence  Minot,  or  the 
Knight's  Tale  of  Chaucer,  or  the  animated  pages  of  Froissart,  or  wit- 
nessed the  pomp  of  chivalry  in  the  martial  poetry  of  Scott  and  Aytoun, 
will  hesitate  to  applaud  Lovel's  defence  (in  the  **  New  Inn  ")  of  the 
knight's  training  in  the  grand  old  days  !  **  Call  you  that  desperate,"  he 
indignantiy,  and  with  conscious  righteousness,  exclaims, 

**  Call  you  that  desperate,  which,  by  a  line 
Of  institution  from  our  ancestors, 
Hath  been  derived  down  to  us,  and  received 
In  a  succession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  youth  in  letters,  arms, 
Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercises. 
And  all  the  blazon  of  a  gentleman  ! " 

All  that  has,  of  course,  been  materially  changed  of  late,  owing  to  the 
valuable  discovery  of  omnipotent  "  Aberglaube,"  and  other  agencies  of 
modem  culture.     Still,  under  such  changed  conditions,  let  the  immense 
popularity  of  Scott's  romances — prose  and  poetical — and  of  Aytoun 's 
historic  **  Lays,"  bear  witness  that  the  British  public  is  not  yet  above 
being  thrilled,  and  held  spell-bound,  with  the  manners  and  the  deeds  of 
the  **  perfight  gentil  knight."     Like  Scott,  Aytoun  has  direct  descrip- 
tive power  of  the  first  order ;  and,  whenever  he  has  an  account  to  give, 
or  a  scene  to  depict,  he  fails  not  to  clothe  it  with  due  pomp  and  circum- 
stance.    Professor  Blackie  is  the  only  other  of  the  professorial  poets 
with  sharpness  of  eye,  and  readiness  of  direct  transcriptive  power,  that 
make  any  approximation  to  this.     But  it  is  with  Scott  that  Aytoun  may 
most  fitly  be  compared  in  this  matter,  though  there  is  the  temptation, 
also,  to  bring  Lord  Macaulay  into  the  question.     Professor  Aytoun  is 
as  much  at  home  as  Sir  Walter  himself  with  an  army  on  the  march ;  all 
the  brilliance  and  the  majestic  stateliness  of  the  pageantry  are  portrayed 
with  direct  effective  force ;  and  one  can  hear  the  sound  of  tmmpets,  the 
measured  prancing  and  snorting  of  the  horses,  the  tuck  of  dmm,  and  the 
clash  of  arms.    His  battle  scenes  are  less  elaborate  and  finished,  but  not 
less  spirited  and  vivid.     **  Carberry  Hill,*'  and  "  Killiecrankie,"  are  not 
unworthy  companions  to  "  Bannockbura,"  and  "  Flodden."     Then,  in 
the  rapid  strokes  that  sketch  the  appearance  of  Edinburgh  and  its  folk 
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after  Flodden,  or  the  crowd  and  their  martyr-hero  in  the  "  Execution  of 
**  Montrose,"  as  well  as  in  the  vivid  portraiture  involved  in  the  historic 
reminiscences  of  Bothwell  at  Malmoe,  and  "  Charles  Edward  at  Ver- 
"sailles,'*  there  is  much  that  puts  the  author  on  a  level  with  Scott,  and 
much  that  places  him  apart  from  other  poets  and  alone.  The  two,  we 
suppose,  are  to  be  regarded  as  our  last  minstrels,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  shall  cherish  them  accordingly.  Yet,  it  is  not  without  a  degree  of 
disappointment  and  fond  regret  (with  all  our  affection  for  **  Aberglaube,'' 
etc.)  that,  with  this  conviction,  we  read  the  last  stanza  of  the  "  Lays  '* : 

"  Oh  !  never  shall  we  know  again 

A  heart  so  stout  and  true — 
The  olden  times  have  passed  away 

And  weary  are  the  new  : 
The  fair  white  rose  has  faded 

From  the  garden  where  it  grew, 
And  no  fond  tears  save  those  of  heaven, 

The  glorious  bed  bedew 
Of  the  last  old  Scottish  cavalier, 

AUofthe  olden  time!" 

The  patriotism  of  Principal  Shairp  and  Professor  Blackie  differs 
materially  from  that  of  Aytoim.  Both  of  them  love  Scotland  in  and  for 
itself— its  moors  and  mountains,  its  lakes  and  its  rivers — but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  their  purpose  to  associate  great  historical  events  with  the 
profession  of  their  love.  Both  of  them  do,  in  a  manner,  illustrate  by 
reference  to  history,  but  they  would  hardly  think  of  writing  to  advocate 
a  political  theory ;  or  to  take  sides  in  a  disputed  historical  question.  The 
prevalence  of  sheep-walks  in  the  Highlands  is,  however,  a  matter  that 
stirs  both ;  but  their  sympathy  and  energy  seem  to  be  evoked,  more 
from  a  craving  for  poetic  symmetry,  than  from  any  distinct  political  or 
social  theory  bearing  upon  the  subject  It  is  questionable,  indeed, 
whether  either  would  care  to  see  half-starved  human  beings  scrambling 
for  an  existence,  where  all  the  industry  of  straggling  sheep  is  needed  to 
keep  them  alive.  We  are  all  willing  to  admit  the  terrible  martial  courage 
displayed  by  the  Highlanders,  as  noted  by  historians  variously,  and  used 
to  such  brilliant  purpose  by  Aytoun ;  but  it  is  another  affair  altogether 
to  be  told  that  remote  glens  and  barren  mountain  sides  are  still  the 
proper  places  of  abode  for  such  heroes.  That  they  have  been  there, 
and  left  traces  of  themselves,  to  interest  the  tourist  and  inspire  poetical 
professors,  is  enough  for  our  purpose  and  most  modem  necessities. 
Their  language  has  its  importance,  and  Professor  Blackie  will  do  more 
good  by  getting  that  acknowledgment  than  by  getting  the  men  back  to 
"  Bonnie  Strathnaver." 
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In  "  Kilmahoc  " — Pvincipal  Shairp's  longest  poem — there  are  studies 
of  character,  of  a  kind  to  indicate  that  character  is  not  the  author  s 
strong  point.  He  fails  to  present  the  salient  features  with  suiBdeDt 
clearness  and  decision.  We  are  apt  to  see  his  human  figures  like  trees 
walking.  The  "Laird,"  and  his  daughters  "Moira"  and  "  Marion,'' 
are  ail  more  or  less  vague  and  hazy ;  and  the  reader  cannot,  possibly, 
form  any  definite  idea  of  the  personalities  of  "  Ranald  Macdonald,**  and 
his  wife.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  must  take  the  figures  as  objects  of 
comparatively  little  moment,  around  whom  certain  interesting  circum- 
stances are  arranged.  The  movements  of  the  girls  are  detailed,  for  the 
sake  of  acquainting  readers  with  the  sort  of  scenery  they  are  in,  and 
what  are  the  meditations  suggested  by  it  to  the  poet  Look,  for  instance^ 
at  the  division  of  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Glen  ** : 

''  In  the  glen  by  the  shoreland 
It  is  bKtbe  to-day, 
0*er  ocean  o'er  land 
In  flows  the  may  : 
Come  sisters,  sweet  sisters,  with  me  t 
The  bum  from  the  hillside  is  falling 

Down  the  deep  dell  from  linn  to  linn ; 
Merle  and  mavis  aloud  are  calling 

From  the  heart  of  the  hazels  within, 

*  Come,  children,  to  our  green  home  1 ' 
And  the  cuckoo  wandering  from  height  to  height 
Thro*  the  hills  is  shouting  his  lone  delight, 

*  Come,  children,  for  Spring  hath  come.' " 

This  kind  of  writing  is  good  when  done  in  this  way,  but  our  author  is  j 
apt  to  become  too  mild  of  tone,  and  from  sentiment  to  verge  upon 
sentimentali^n.  It  is  possible  to  dwell  just  too  long  among  "cushie 
"  doos,"  and  old  Highland  wives.  Principal  Shairp  is  most  successful, 
when  he  rests  the  chief  interest  of  his  situation  on  description,  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  reflection  and  sentiment.  Sometimes  his  de- 
scriptions are  exceedingly  fresh  and  vigorous,  as  in  the  division  called 
"The  Island,"  where  he  manages  shells  with  much  ability,  and  draws 
a  striking  picture — ^bold,  irregular,  and  dashing — of  a  rising  storm : 

**  The  wind  from  point  to  point  doth  veer. 
And  like  a  frantic  charioteer, 
Shouts  to  the  wild  steeds — proud,  high-pacing, 
White-monM  coursers,  how  they  come  ! 
From  the  depth  o'er  the  ridge  of  the  Dorian  racing. 
To  plunge  smd  burst  in  thunder  and  foam.'' 

The  poem  on  **The  Sacrament  Sabbath"  contains  some  fine  fiwh 
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descriptioDy  and  exhibits  the  author's  powers  of  hamour,  as  weU  as  close 
observatioxi.    One  stanxa  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  this. 

•*  You  might  see,  on  old  white  horses, 
Aged  fiaurmers  slowly  ride, 
With  thdr  wives  behind  them  seated, 
And  the  collie  by  their  side  ; 
While  the  young  folk  follow  after. 
Son  and  daughter,  groom  and  bride." 

The  poet  is  quite  ootside  the  cixcumstaiices  here :  he  does  not  identify 
himself  with  the  object  of  the  journey,  nor  attempt  to  intarest  us  in 
ootifesy  as  Professor  Bbdde  (or  Wilson,  probably)  nught  have  dooe. 
Bot  his  loving  humour  makes  the  picture  delightfully  homely  and 
natural.    We  gase  after  these  aged  farmers^  till  our  eyes  grow  dim  with 
the  effort,  and  yet  again  endeavour  to  have  one  glimpse  mcNre.    A 
similar  ^unt  pervades  the  '^Bonspiel''  ai^  ^'The  Loosing  Time,** 
poems  which  amply  show  that  the  poet  has   full  resources  for  com- 
manding the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  his  readers  by  the  suggestive 
I  scenes  he  might  depct.    "  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair ''  is  a  pretty  battad, 
i  and  is  iairi^  representative  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  author's 
moods.    It  gives  a  fair  idea  both  of  bis  strength  and  his  weakness. 
The  Scotch  dialect  is  used  with  considerable  skill,  though  it  may  just 
be  added  that  Principal  Shairp's  Scotch  is  more  artistic  than  real.     He 
has  a  good  Scotch  vocabulary ;  but  it  is  qtiestionable  whether  he  is 
always  sure  of  the  shades  of  meaning  separating  words  that  are  nearly 
synonymous.     "Bairn,"  "lassie,"  "auld  faile-dykes,"  and  "daunder," 
may  be  mentioi>ed  as  ejuunples.     No  other  Scotch  professor,  and, 
indeed,  hardly  any  other  writer,  has  managed  Scotch  so  well  as  Wilson, 
and  he  uses  it  with  a  master's  power  in  his  prose.     It  is  something, 
however,  to  have  even  an  artistic  appreciation  of  Scotch  in  these  times, 
when  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  descend  from  the  pinnacle  of  cultiu*e 
to  teach  and  prelect  from  the  northern  chairs. 

There  is  a  light-heartedness  and  a  buoyancy  about  all  that  Professor 
Blackie  writes.  He  is  always  face  to  face  with  his  reader, — genial,  im- 
pulsive, wayward,  and  amiable.  One  is  carried  away  by  his  singular 
confidential  address  and  rare  goodnature,  and  it  is  impossible  to  differ 
from  him  at  the  moment,  except  by  a  quiet  mental  reservation.  What 
can  one  do,  for  instance,  with  such  breezy,  cheerful  conversation  as 
that  contained  in  his  "Talk  with  the  Tourists,"  prefbced  to  his  voliuxte 
of  "Lays"?  It  were  as  difficult  to  bring  forward  ordinary  prosaic 
logic  to  confront  a  disquisition  of  this  kind,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
oppose  &e  discourses  of  Coleridge,  uttered  in  those  days  when  he  sat 
on  Highgate  HilL    This,  then,  granted  that  he  is  oth^wise  qualified, 
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is  the  kind  of  man  to  write  poetry.  For  one  should  never  debate  with 
a  poet ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  entitled  to  take  us  with  him  and  show 
us  wonders  small  and  great  out  of  his  abundance.  Consequently,  we 
follow  this  genial  and  acute  poetical  Professor  away  among  the  "  High- 
"  lands  and  Islands  "  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit  as  well 
When  we  find  him,  like  Principal  Shairp,  discoursing  on  sheep-walks, 
we  quietly  explain  the  matter  to  our  own  satisfaction,  and  go  on  to 
hear  what  is  to  come  next.  The  same  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
the  Professor  himself,  for  in  his  introduction  he  sa)rs,  "  You  will  not  fail 
"  to  understand  why  I  bring  you  by  this  route."  Then  he  confidently 
adds,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  **  You  must  follow  my  Muse."  That  is 
the  explanation  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  reader  will  gain  by  docile 
submission.  He  will  learn  much,  that  he  could  not  otherwise  have  got, 
about  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Scotland. 
Professor  Blackie  in  this  respect  is  a  worthy  associate  of  Wilson,  Scott, 
and  Aytoun.  He  refers  the  reader  to  the  inspiration  of  Professor 
Aytoun  for  the  region  of  Killiecrankie  and  the  Garry,  characteristically 
adding,  "  In  his  presence  I  am  wisely  dumb.'*  Yet  he  does  not  keep 
altogether  clear  of  his  predecessor's  ground,  for,  in  his  "  Glencoe,"  he 
produces  an  historical  ballad  worthy  of  being  placed  alongside  Aytoun's 
"  Widow  of  Glencoe."  After  a  powerful  description,  he  concludes  thus  : 

'*  And  ofttimes  'neath  a  scowling  sky, 
Through  the  black  rent,  where  the  torrent  grim 
Leaps  'neath  the  huge  crag's  frowning  rim, 
The  wind  comes  down  with  a  moan  and  a  sigh, 
And  a  voice,  like  the  voice  of  a  wail  and  a  cry, 

The  lonely  traveller  hears, 
A  voice,  like  the  voice  of  Albyn  weeping 
For  the  sorrow  and  the  shame 
That  stained  the  British  soldier's  name. 
When  kingship  was  in  butcher's  keeping, 

And  power  was  honour's  foe. 
Weeping  for  scutcheons  rudely  torn. 
And  worth  disowned  and  glory  shorn, 
And  for  the  valiant-hearted  men 
That  once  were  mighty  in  the  glen 

Of  lonely,  bleak  Glencoe." 

Professor  Blackie  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  Scottish  scenery.  It  is  because  it  is  Scottish  also — 
belonging  to  the  land  of  his  birth — that  he  is  so  proud  of  it.  Both 
Wilson  and  Principal  Shairp  might  have  confined  their  attentions  to 
English  scenery,  or  almost  any  other  scenery ;  but  not  so  the  Edin- 
burgh Profiessor  of  Greek.     It  is  because,  like  Aytoun,  he  is  a  Scot  to 
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the  core,  that  he  has  produced  so  many  sonnets  and  historical  and 
descriptive  poems  relating  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  From  lona  to  the 
Old  Man  of  Hoy  and  beyond,  and  back  again  to  Arran  and  Glen  Rosa, 
his  Muse  has  been  busy,  and  to  good  purpose.  The  two  poems  on 
Columba  are  finely  conceived,  and  worked  out  with  much  poetical  skill 
and  effect.  The  narrative  is  easy  and  uniform,  the  stately  measure 
(which  is  bungled  by  so  many  poetasters)  being  well  managed.  The 
descriptions  are  charged  with  fine  fancy,  and  in  some  parts  are  grace- 
fully picturesque.  But  for  thrilling  effect  of  language — for  that  skill 
which  is  proved  by  making  the  "sound  an  echo  to  the  sense" — we 
must  turn  to  "The  Song  of  the  Highland  River."  It  is  a  brilliant  and 
successful  study  of  "how  the  water  comes  down : "  one  hears  the  tre- 
mulous rill,  and  is  sensible  of  its  gradual  but  steady  development,  as  it 
begins  to  whirl  and  foam  and  roar,  and  dash  and  tumble  along  towards 
the  sea.  One  can  see  the  placid  surface  here  and  there,  and  the  trees 
and  herds  and  cottages  along  the  banks,  and  even  the  salmon  and  the 
angler  as  he  "  trims  his  line  " — 

**  And  spirts:,  and  pinnacles,  and  towers, 
And  weahhy  tradesmen's  terraced  bowers, 

Nod  o*er  my  troubled  bed, 
And  Labour's  many-chambered  homes, 

In  straggling  vastness,  spread 
Their  smoking  lines.    Thus  where  I  flow, 
The  stream  of  being,  growing  as  I  grow. 
Floods  to  a  tumult,  and  much-labouring  man, 
Who,  with  my  small  beginnings,  small  b^an, 
Ends  where  I  end,  and  crowns  his  swelling  plan." 

Similar  lyrics  of  vigorous  descriptive  power  are  "  Blaven  "  and  the 
"Song  of  Ben  Cruachan;"  and  the  "Lay  of  the  Brave  Cameron" 
may  be  mentioned,  with  "  Glencoe,"  as  an  instance  of  strong  impetuous 
^lad.  "A  Sabbath  Meditation  in  Arran"  casts  a  light  upon  our 
frank  and  hearty  Professor's  private  resources,  and  brings  us  face  to  face 
^th  a  large-minded,  loving,  and  religious  man.  Certainly  no  tourist 
should  travel  in  Scotland  without  Professor  Blackie's  "  Lays "  in  his 
possession,  and  every  one  who  cares  for  healthy  sentiment,  broad 
catholic  views,  and  genuine  poetry,  should  make  a  point  of  studying 
^exn  carefully. 

Thus  far  reference  has  been  made  mainly  to  those  professorial  poets 
'who  have  already  taken  a  place  in  literature.  We  adverted,  however, 
to  "Hillside  Rhymes,**  as  being  generally  understood  to  have  a  uni- 
'vcrsity  origin,  and  we  are  glad,  before  concluding,  to  be  able  to  say 
that  whatever  doubts  have  existed  for  the  past  year  or  two  on  the 
^^ject,  are  now  set  at  rest. 
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During  our  study  of  the  poetical  writings  of  Scottish  professors,  it 
was  announced  that  Professor  Veitch,  the  occupant  of  the  Logic  diair 
in  Glasgow,  had  a  volume  of  poems  in  the  press.  This  volunne  has  ap- 
peared, and  proves  to  be  made  up  of  a  leading  philosophical  poem  in 
blank  verse,  and  several  ballads  of  various  lengths  and  values.  Tlie  diief 
poem  is  entitled  "  The  Tweed,"  and  consists  <rf  three  parts,  the  first  being 
descriptive  and  legendary,  the  second  dealing  with  the  growth  of  nature- 
feeling  on  the  Borders,  and  the  third  giving  a  philosophical  account  ci  old 
Border  life  and  poetry,  from  the  earliest  literary  efforts,  to  the  matured 
works  of  Hogg,  Leyden,  and  Scott.  The  blank  verse  is  ladcing  in  vari^ 
and  stateliness  of  harmony,  and  is  thus  sometimes  a  litde  monotonous, 
though  never  tedious.  The  descriptions  are  not  highly  coloured,  but 
they  are  graphic  and  fairly  representative.  Moreover,  though  not 
necessarily  linked  with  human  experience,  their  historical  and  philo- 
sophical setting  giv-es  them  addirional  piquancy  and  interest.  For  this 
is  not  poetry  of  the  Dutch-painting  school,  where — 

"  Pure  description  takes  the  place  of  sense; " 

but  it  is  a  skilful  combination  of  external  object,  outward  sense,  and 
inward  reflection.     Were  the  poem  less  descriptive,  it  would  be  too 
philosophical ;  and,  were  there  a  larger  preponderance  of  reflection, 
there  would  be  too  little  poetry  for  the  unphilosophical  reader.     In 
answer  to  the  very  natural  question,  then,  as  to  whether  a  professor  of 
logic  has  actually  managed  to  write  something  that  ordinary  minds  shall 
be  able  to  grasp,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  he  has  been  fairly  success- 
ful.    It  is  not,  indeed,  poetry  for  the  reader  that  runs — ^not  quite  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  as  the  poetry  of  some  of  the  other  professors  is — ^and 
thfe  hasty  perusal  that  suffices  for  vers  de  societe,  or  the  staple  three- 
volume  novel,  will  not  avail  much  with  the  writings  of  Professor  Veitch. 
The  "  Tweed "  gives  evidence  of  the  author's  long  and  steady  love 
of  his  subject,  and  postulates  devotion  and  patience  on  the  reader's 
part.     The  poet  has  become  so  imbued  with  the  tenderness,  grace, 
.  and  deep  beauty  of  the  scenes  of  his  admiration,  that  he  has  found  in 
them  a  life  corresponding  to  life,  and  a  spirit  that  breathes  a  response 
to  his  OHH. 

•  **  For  on  this  vast  unpeopled  wild,  alone 
With  solitude  of  hills,  and  infinite 
Of  void,  unfeeling  sky,  I  could  not  brook 
The  saddening  thought  of  silent,  self-less  things  ! 
I  felt  the  craving  deep  within  the  heart 
For  fellowship  of  spirit ;  whereupon, 
Shapes  sudden  rose  amid  the  loneliness 
To  life  like  mine  ;  above,  the  clouds  sped  on. 
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Tlie  san's  fleet  messengers,  in  garb  of  noon 
Arrayed ;  the  sounds  of  palpitating  streams 
Grew  voices ;  gentle  winds  in  sjrmpathy 
Bent  low ;  and  shadows  that  soft  swept  the  hills 
Were  ministrants  of  numerous  dim-lit  joys." 

Fine  use  is  made  throughout  of  the  various  legends  and  knightly 
historical  deeds  belonging  to  the  region  of  the  Tweed.  The  sketch  of 
Grisdl  Baillie — "the  lithe  lass  with  the  chesnut  hair,*' — towards  the  end 
of  the  first  part,  is  tender  and  romantic  "  Deep-brooding  Ercildoune  " 
(as  to  whose  existence  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  residence 
by  the  Leader,  Professor  Veitch  sees  "no  ground  for  doubting") 
furnishes,  in  the  second  part,  a  subject  peculiarly  suited  to  the  poef  s 
genius,  haunted  as  it  is  by  the  delicate  idealism  of  chivalry  and  the  land 
of  Faery,  The  third  part  is  a  well-managed  development  of  the  others, 
and  culminates  in  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  three  Border  minstrels,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  scholarly  and  impassioned  Leyden,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  the  king  amid  the  minstrel  band." 

There  is  a  smack  of  Sir  Walter  in  Professor  Veitch's  devotion  to  the 
Past.    Yet  it  is  a  similarity  that  at  once  suggests  the  diflference  between 
the  two.     Even  so  is  our  author  distinguishable  from  Professor  Aytoun. 
The  patriotism  of  both  is  profound  and  sincere,  but  politically  the  one 
hates  what  the  other  loves,  the  one  shrinks  from  what  the  other  (in 
some  of  his  moods)  would  have  defended  at  the  sword's  point.     Hence 
the  marked  contrast  between  their  respective  ballads.     Aytoun  arouses 
martial  ardour  as  with  trumpet  clang ;  Professor  Veitch  challenges  the 
sympathy,  from  a  consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  case.     In  reading 
Aytoun — "  Edinburgh  after  Flodden,"  e,g, — we  think  less  of  the  "  dule 
''  and  sorrow  "  (which  stays  with  us  the  while  as  a  melancholy  under- 
current) than  of  the  behaviour  of  the  characters  brought  before  us ;  in 
reading  Professor  Veitch's  **  Lord  of  Oliver  and  Neidpath,"  we  feel 
that  the  characters  are  of  comparatively  small  importance,  in  presence 
of  the  struggle,  and  the  injustice,  and  the  cause  to  be  gained.     But 
Aytoun  never  wrote  anything  like  Professor  Veitch's  two  ballads,  "  The 
"  Death  of  Lord  Maxwell,*'  and  "  The  Lady  Fleming's  Dream."     In  this 
respect  our  poet  stands  out  from  all  his  professorial  compeers.     Either 
Wilson  or  Aytoun  might  have  written  a  brilliant  parody  of  this  style, 
which,  moreover,  is  not  in  the  way  of  Principal  Shairp  or  Professor 
Blackie.     These  two  ballads  have  the  genuine  ring — we  suppose  it 
needs  a  Border  man  to  do  such  a  thing  properly — and  they  might  be 
compared,  both  as  to  language  and  form,  with  some  of  the  best  in  the 
Percy  collection. 
It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  graduating,  in  order  of  merit,  the  poets 
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thus  briefly  discussed.     Many  features  they  have  in  common — ^as  men 
with  similar  advantages  of  training  and  culture  could  not  fail  to  have 
— but  every  one  of  them  has  worked  some  special  vein  more  steadily 
and  persistentiy  than  the  others,  and  thus  the  poetical  standpoints  of 
each  are  perfectiy  distinct    What  it  is  of  importance  for  readers  to  know, 
is  that  such  a  body  of  literature  as  here  indicated  actually    exists. 
Moreover,  it  is  literature  that  needs  careful  study,  and  that  will  repay 
it.    So  many  demands  are  made  on  readers'  attention,  from   time  to 
time,  that  they  are  apt  to  form  a  hurtful  habit  of  hasty  perusal  and  mere 
superficial  learning  of  names.     To  keep  pace  with  the  growth  ai  such 
a  habit,  literary  text-books — composed  of  names  and  little  dogmatic 
criticisms — are  statedly  issued   from    the   press.      The  natural    con- 
sequences follow.     We  have  not  met  one  literary  man  \vith  a  direct 
personal  knowledge  of  Wilson's  "  City  of  the  Plague,"  or  of  his  delight- 
ful **Unimore;"  we  have  met  one  who  broadly  asserted  that  he  had 
seen  a  fine  picture  of  Randolph  Murray  entering  the  Scottish  capital 
as  described  in  Scott's  "Edinburgh  after   Flodden;"  we  have    met 
another  (one  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for  the  literary  knowledge 
of  embryo  merchant  princes)  who  never  heard  of  Principal  Shairp's 
"Bush  aboon  Traquair,'*  and  knew  nothing  of  the  Principal  himself, 
other  than  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  Good  Words;  we  have  not 
met  any  one  either  ignorant  of  Professor  Blackie's  existence,  or  capable 
of  discussing  his  real  poetical  worth. 

Thomas  Bayne. 


V 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 


,  WET  afternoon  at  Pollington  was  rather  a  trial  of  temper  to 
both  the  worthy  brothers.  Arthur  used  immediately  after 
lunch  to  get  out  his  account-book  and  work  himself  into 
a  state  of  blind  ferocity  by  the  muddles  in  his  arithmetic, 
landing  himself  alternately  (say)  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds  each 
way,  either  to  the  good  or  bad— which  would  have  had  all  the  pleasur- 
able excitement  of  gambling  to  some  minds ;  but  which  in  George  only 
produced  violent  physical  perspiration,  accompanied  by  more  than 
dubious  language. 

Such  was  his  employment  on  the  afternoon  of  which  we  are  about  to 
speak.  He  had  been  in  such  an  utter  clamjamiy  at  one  time  about  a 
veiy  large  sum  of  several  thousands,  odd  hundreds,  that  he  groaned 
iloud,  (to  George's  great  delight,  who  was  lying  on  the  sofa  smoking,) 
imd  he  would  have  called  in  that  very  sharp  worthy's  assistance  and 
known  the  worst,  had  he  thought  that  the  result  would  have  gone 
against  him,  because  then  he  could  have  pleaded  poverty  to  his  brother ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  result  had  gone  the  other  way,  Geo^e  would 
taunt  him  into  an  advance,  as  sure  as  fate.  At  this  crisis  the  devil — 
whom  be  had  been  piously  invoking  ail  the  afternoon,  and  to  whom  be  had 
frequently  presented  his  pen,  his  ink,  his  accounts,  his  estate,  himself, 
and  lastly,  with  extreme  willingness,  his  brother  and  his  brother's  cigar — 
took  pi^on  him,  and  reminded  him  of  his  banker's  pass-book,  where  he 
(bund  the  missing  money. 

With  restored  good-humour  he  wiped  his  pen,  put  up  his  books,  and 
almost  kindly  proposed  to  his  brother  (of  whom  he  had  just  before 
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made  a  (Nresent  to  somebody)  to  play  a  game  of  ecartL     ''Now  I 
wonder  what  he  wants  of  me,"  thought  Geoige. 

The  fact  was  that  for  Arthur  to  play  ecarte  with  George  meant  losing 
money  to  a  dead  certainty.  Arthur  was  George's  match  at  billiardsy 
and  would  always  play  with  him  after  he  had  ascertained  befor^iand 
that  George  could  pay  if  he  lost — not  otherwise — because  an  I  O  TJ  of 
George's  might  come  in  handy  as  a  pipelight,  but  was  no  other  use 
whatever.  At  ecarte  Arthur  always  lost,  and  paid,  so  when  the  game 
was  proposed  George  perfectly  well  knew  that  he  would  have  to  give 
his  quid  pro  quo  to  Arthur.  This  virtuous  brother  determined  to 
absorb  himself  in  the  game  so  strongly  as  to  render  conversation 
impossible  imtil  his  brother  had  paid  him,  and  also  to  play  as  long  as 
he  could. 

Sometimes  when  George  was  very  clamorous  for  money,  the  economic 
Arthur  would  allow  him  to  win  it,  instead  of  giving  it  him  straight, 
thereby,  as  he  confided  to  Cross,  getting  his  amusement  for  his  money. 
This  however  was  not  one  of  those  occasions ;  firstly,  because  George 
having  made  a  rather  scandalous  but  successfiil  campaign  among  some 
of  the  lower  betting  men,  (he  had  long  been  warned  off  the  Heath)  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  in  order  to  keep  the  few  remaining  rags  of  character 
on  their  backs,  was  very  flush  of  money,  and  had  talked  about  the 
afiair  with  his  brother ;  and  secondly,  so  close  an  observer  as  Geoige 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  Arthur's  face  had  something  important 
in  it. 

They  played,  at  the  stakes  which  George  had  proposed,  and  Arthur 
played  a  littie  worse  than  usual :  he  lost  persistently.  At  one  point  he 
made  a  careful  calculation,  and  George  thought  that  he  was  going  to 
stop ;  but  he  went  on  a  little  further,  and  then,  after  another  examina- 
tion, declined  to  play  longer. 

George  did  not  urge  him;  he  knew  he  might  as  well  have  urged 
Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Arthur  handing  over  the  money,  just  twenty 
pounds,  said,  "That's  all — no  more,"  as  if  he  had  been  feeding  a  dog, 
and  was  showing  him  the  empty  plate. 

George,  by  way  of  leading  to  a  conversation,  ofiered  Arthur  a 
cigar,  which  had  the  effect  of  putting  all  Arthur's  carefully  arranged 
thoughts  temporarily  into  an  inextricable  conftision.  If  George  had 
asked  him  for  a  cigar,  and  sworn  at  him  if  he  did  not  give  him  one, 
that  would  have  been  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  would  not  have  upset 
him  at  all ;  but  that  George  should  offer  him  one  was  a  portentous  and 
disturbing  fact.  With  singular  presence  of  mind,  however,  he  took  the 
cigar,  and  thanked  him  :  beyoihl  that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  anydung, 
but  remained  buried  in  thought ;  the  result  of  which  was : 
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'^  What  a  fool  that  brother  of  mine  is  with  his  money  when  he  gets 
any.  I  believe  that  he  would  lend  me  a  sovereign  at  this  moment,  if 
he  thought  it  was  a  bad  one.'* 

But  this  profonnd  thou^t,  not  taking  the  outward  form  of  human 
speech,  the  result  was  that  he  remained  perfectly  dumb ;  and  as  George 
from  previous  experience  had  not  the  least  idea  how  long  he  would 
remain  so,  thought  that  he  had  better  begin  himself,  which  he  did  with 
considerable  dexterity : 

^'  Arthur,  my  dear  fellow,  I  do  hate  asking  your  servants  for  anything 
after  the  rowing  I  got  last  week ;  but  as  I  see  you  wish  to  talk  to  me, 
and  as  I  have  been  smoking  for  two  hours,  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
have  some  beer." 

"  The  man  wants  beer,"  said  Arthur  suddenly.  "  My  own  brother 
wants  beer ;  and  I  should  like  some  myself  now  I  think  of  it.  Let  us 
have  some  sherry,  George — ^ring  for  the  man,  and  tell  him  to  bring 
some  sherry,  George.  Mudi  better  at  this  time  of  day."  George 
agreed. 

Gabriel  brought  the  sherry,  and  then  went  away,  shutting  the  door 
after  him.  George  had  sudden  and  swift  occasion  to  go  into  the  next 
room.  What  he  discovered  there  was  only  known  to  Gabriel  and 
himself;  for  Arthur,  bringing  his  ideas  into  a  focus,  never  heard  the 
further  door  locked,  or  George  saying  to  himself  anything  like  "  Cursed 
young  spy." 

He  came  back  with  a  smooth  face,  however,  and  found  his  brother 
with  all  his  senses  about  him.  At  first  he  looked  at  the  sheny,  but 
Arthur  had  taken  very  little  of  that :  he  concluded  that  he  had  got  his 
wits  together  without  help,  which  was  the  fact.  The  following  con- 
versation was  carried  on  by  the  two  brothers  while  they  were  drinking 
together,  with  the  long  thoughtful  pauses  on  the  part  of  Arthur  which  I 
tiave  described  before,  but  will  not  again  inflict  on  the  reader. 

"George,  I  really  and  honestly  want  you  to  do  nothing  against 
yourself  If  I  did,  you  wpuM  find  out,  and  not  do  it ;  but  I  want  to 
come  to  a  bargain  with  you,  and  I  would  be  generous." 

"  Yes,"  said  George.     "  If  you  can  find  a  man  who  ever  heard  me 
say  behind  your  back  that  you  were  a  bad  fellow,  I  will  give  you  five 
pounds." 
This  happoied  to  be  almost  true.     Arthur  continued  : 
"  I  want  you  not  to  tell  Cross  something." 

George  mentally  made  a  present  of  Dr.  Cross  to  the  same  person  to 
^Hom  an  hour  ago  he  had  himself  been  given  by  his  brother  Arthur. 
If  the  devil  was  enabled  to  accept  all  that  was  given  him,  he  would 
n^ve  to  go  to  a  great  expense  in  building. 
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"  What  is  it,  of  all  things,  which  you  do  not  desire  me  to  tell  Cross?  " 
he  asked.     "  I  thought  he  knew  everything.'* 

"  No,  he  does  not  know  about  Struan." 

"  The  dandy  man,  who  bought  the  picture  ?  Why,  he  was  here  with 
him!" 

"  Ah,  but  Struan  has  been  here  since — since  you  have  been  away. 
And  I  don*t  want  Cross  to  know  it.'* 

"  Have  you  sold  anything  else  to  him  ?  "  said  George. 

"  No,  George,  upon  my  honour  and  word  I  have  not  But  he  has 
been  here  wanting  to  buy,  and  I  don't  want  Cross  to  know  it." 

"  /  shan't  speak,"  said  George.  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  Cross,  hke  you 
are.  /  am  not  afraid  of  crossing  him.  He  knows  much  which  is  bad 
about  me,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  him,  because  all  tlie  world  knows  it 
He  knows  something  about  you,  and  it  is  worth  your  while  to  keep  it 
secret.  You  have  a  little  more  character  left  than  I  have,  though  not 
much.  Cross  is  nothing  to  me.  I  am  a  free-lance  :  I  will  tell  Um  or 
leave  him  in  ignorance  of  anything — which  you  choose." 

"  1  thank  you,"  said  Arthur.  "  Now  this  man  Struan  wants  to  buy 
some  of  the  things.  You  may  say  that  they  are  heirlooms — I  may  deny 
it ;  we  might  go  to  law  and  spend  more  money  than  the  things  are 
worth.  Will  you  let  me  sell  them  without  trouble,  if  I  hand  over  part 
of  the  money  in  ready  cash  to  you  ?  " 

"  They  are  mine  at  your  death,  you  know,"  said  George,  musing. 

*'  Ah  I  but  I  might  live  for  thirty  years,  and  cut  oflf  your  ready  money 
at  any  time, — leave  alone  going  to  law  with  you." 

"  Well,"  said  George,  after  a  long  pause;  **yV/  trade !  But  on  the 
sole  condition  that  you  tell  me  the  greatest  lie  which  was  told  ever  in 
the  world.  If  I  ask  you,  have  you  left  everything  you  can  to  Cross  ? 
will  you  say  *  No  *  ?  " 

**  I  can't  do  it.  George.  You  must  trade  without  that.  I  have  done 
so.  But  you  will  have  plenty  when  I  am  dead  ;  and  you  will  be  much 
better  oflf  before  I  am  dead  if  you  will  keep  in  with  Cross  and  I." 

"  You  will  give  me  one-third  ?  "  said  George. 

"  Surely,"  said  Arthur. 

"  And  you  will  let  me  live  on  here  even  if  Cross  opposes  ?  " 

"  He  will  not ;  but  if  he  does,  1*11  take  care  about  it" 

It  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;  a  neighbouring  squire  was  coming,  so 
they  went  through  that  ceremony.  As  he  took  his  idle  way  out  of  the 
room,  George  said  to  Arthur, — 

"  When  do  you  expect  Struan  here  next  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,**  said  Arthur.  "  I  foi^ot  to  tell  you  that.  Cross  is  in 
France,  and  the  present  time  is  the  best." 
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**  But  what  an  ass  you  arc,*'  said  George.  **  Don't  you  see  that  if  I 
allow  you  to  sell  what  are  practically  my  things  for  Cross's  benefit,  that 
he  can't  object  to  the  buyer  ?  " 

•*  I  would  rather  have  them  apart,"  said  Arthur.  "  I  don't  know  why 
— but  I  would  rather ;  and  I  would  rather  that  you  would  not  talk  to 
Cross  about  the  matter." 

When  George  was  landed  in  his  room,  and  had  partially  undressed 
himselfi  he  began  a  soliloquy  at  the  very  point  where  his  brother  had 
left  off. 

*'Not  tell  Cross!  What  an  unutterable  fool  you  are,  Arthur 
Branscombe.  Not  tell  Cross!  What?  That  you  have  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  me  for  a  good  allowance  (it  shall  be  no  less)  to  let 
you  get  rid  of  the  heirlooms  by  degrees,  so  that  you,  my  sweet  Cross, 
become  so  much  the  richer  by  every  year  you  allow  him  to  live.  Why, 
if  I  conceal  the  fact  of  this  arrangement  from  Cross,  he  would  think' 
that  he  had  got  as  much  as  he  was  likely  to  get,  and  he  and  I  should 
be  in  possession — I  of  the  entailed,  he  of  the  personal  property — ^in 
three  months ! 

"Yes,  dear  Cross,  I  thank  you  deeply  for  your  little  arrangements 
for  getting  rid  of  my  brother,  and  leaving  the  suspicion,  if  not  the 
proof  of  the  deed,  on  me :  you  are  very  good.  Once  when  Arthur 
was  more  than  usually  blackguardly  to  me,  I  said  to  him  in  the 
billiard-room,  *I  shall  kill  you  some  day.'  And  that  young  noodle 
Gabriel,  who  is  always  listening,  but  never  hears  the  right  thing, 
overheard  it,  and  told  it  to  the  butler,  and  the  butler  told  it  to  you, 
and  then  you  told  the  whole  housekeeper's  room  that  they  must  be 
prepared  for  violence.  I  think,  dear  Cross,  that  I  am  your  match) 
however ! 

"  I  don't  want  Arthur  to  die  ;  I'd  sooner  see  you than  Arthur 

."     He  put  the  case  strongly. 

"  I  shall  stay  here  and  watch  you,  my  friend.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  your  patients  you  have  put  to  sleep  in  your  time !  There  is  one 
thing  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  shall  not  leave  you  and  Arthur  in  the  room 
together  with  the  Cura9oa  bottle~no,  nor  still  more  particularly  with 
the  Noyeau ! 

"  How  nicely  it  could  be  done,  could  it  not,  my  dear  ?  Dr.  Cross, 
a  physician  of  eminence,  was  the  first  witness.  He  recognised  the  body 
of  his  fiiend ;  he  had  been  staying  in  the  house,  and  had  gone  to  bed : 
deceased  had  been  drinking  rather  heavily  with  his  brother,  whom  he 
had  left  alone  with  him.  Was  aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
the  servant :  imfortunate  fiiend  beyond  hope ;  Noyeau  bottle  empty  ; 
strong  smell  of  Prussic  acid  in  the  breath,  doubtless  from  the  large 
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quantity  of  Koj^au  drank.  Stomach  pump ;  death.  Dr.  Letfieby  and 
contents  of  stomach ;  eminent  analyst  prored  that  he  foimd  enongli 
Prussic  acid  to  set  up  five  bottles  of  Cura9oay  and  inhocently  remains 
that  he  wonders  that  Mr.  Geoige  Branscombe  is  not  dead  too.  Dr. 
Cross  begs  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  Mr.  Geofge  never  tondied  fiqacms 
of  any  kind,  and  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  them.  Sus|McioQ — seaach 
— little  bottle  of  Pmssic  acid,  and  paidy  empty,  fou»l  in  Oeorge's 
dressing-case.  Then  United  Piresbyterian— or  U  P — with  Geor^ge,  and 
everybody  saying  that  they  wondered  it  had  not  happened  before,  with 
a  man  of  my  character.     No,  my  dear  Cross — ^no  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


There  were  carriages  enough  at  Pollington,  but  they  were  s^iom  used, 
— so  Kttle,  indeed,  that  one  carris^e  horse  (with  generally  only  ant 
relief)  was  considered  sufficient  to  draw  them  all.  Arthur  contented 
himself  with  a  handsome  brougham  to  take  him  to  Sessions  and  to 
sales ;  but  this  brougham  was  the  best  turned-out  in  every  way  of  any 
for  miles  round ;  it  might  have  appeared  in  the  Park  to  the  tary  of 
every  one. 

There  were  plenty  of  carriage  horses  also,  enough  to  mount  two  bat- 
teries of  Artillery,  but  they  were  never  used.  Arthur  was  one  of  the 
greatest  breeders  of  carriage  horses  in  England  or  France,  and  George 
earned  part  of  his  income  by  helping  to  break  and  dtvft  them  \  Artfmr 
had  once  entrusted  him  to  sell  one,  but  it  did  not  do.  George  sold  the 
horse  very  well,  but  then  he  kept  the  money,  and  never  came  back 
until  he  had  spent  it  all, — which  made  Arthur  remark  to  Cross  that 
George  was  not  only  unbusinesslike,  but  ungendemanlike.  Master 
George  after  this  might  sell  as  many  horses  as  he  liked,  but  the 
horses  were  only  delivered  on  the  receipt  of  cash — (no  foreign  bank 
notes,  no  unknown  cheques  for  Arthur) — out  of  which  he  got  eight 
per  cent. 

George  going  into  the  stable  yard  on  the  morning  after  the  late  con- 
versation with  his  brother,  found  the  brougham  ready  harnessed — ^not 
with  the  usual  family  horse,  though  he  was  handsonie  enough,  but  with 
the  best  horse  in  the  stable,  a  young  bay  of  nearly  seventeen  hands,  for 
which  Arthur  wanted  two  hundred  guineas,  and  who  was  fidgeting  and 
twitching  *in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner. 

"  What  the are  you  taking  this  horse  out  for?"  he  said  to  the 

groom,  the  one  with  iK^iom  he  had  quarrelled. 
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€k>iiig  to  fetch  Mr.  Struan  from  the  station,  sir/'  sakl  the  young 
man.  '^  It  is  master's  orders.  Mr.  Geoige,  sir,  I  am  sony  I  spdce 
saucy  to  you  the  other  day.  I  wish  you  would  go  with  me,  sir,  for  I  am 
a6aid  of  him.'' 

*'  Keep  him  quiet  a  minute/'  said  Geoige.  And  he  ran  into  the 
bouse,  and  up  to  his  brother's  bedroom.  His  brother  was  a|t  his 
toilette. 

**  Arthur,"  he  said,  "  jtou  are  sending  out  Chanticleer?  " 
"  I  want  Struan  to  see  him." 

"^  He  win  see  him  with  the  shafts  behind  him  across-country  if  yon 
send  him  with  Jacob  alone.    The  lad  funks  him.'* 
But  you  drove  him  perfectly  well  the  other  day." 
J  did, — ^yes.    But  the  horse  has  not  passed  my  hands.    You  must 
listen  more  to  me :  if  you  want  Struan  to  see  that  horse  in  form,  I  must 
drrre  him." 

"  It's  deviUsh  civil  of  you,  George,"  said  Arthur ;  "  but  you  will  lose 
your  breakfast.    Go  by  all  means,  and  thank  3rou." 

George  ran  down  into  the  hall,  caught  up  his  best  hat  and  gloves,  and 
was  on  the  "  bench  "  with  his  gloves  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  which 
was  well  rammed  on,  in  two  minutes  or  less. 
"  Now  Jacob,  old  boy,  make  him  move." 

Move  easily  said  than  done.    The  horse  would  not  move,  though 
Jacob  tried  to  lead  him. 

"  Get  behind  his  blinkers,  and  hold  on  by  the  bearing  rein." 
It  was  the  first  time  Jacob  had  evor  heard  of  that  being  done,  but  he 
did  it. 

A  slight  touch  with  the  whip,  and  a  shake  of  anger  from  the  horse ; 
a  strcMiiger  touch,  and  an  indescribable  furious  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
harness  (a  thing  which  a  South  American  horse  would  have  dcme  in  a 
minute),  then  three  dexterously  sev«rc  lashes  from  the  whip,  given  puz- 
zlingly  in  different  places. 

The  horse  dashed  at  his  collar  now  and  felt  it,  as  did  Arthur's  best 
brougham ;  the  horse  made  three  plunges  forwards,  but  was  msLde  to 
fed  the  bit  each  time.  Sweating  with  terror  and  anger,  he  stopped  ;  the 
whip  was  gently  on  his  flank  as  a  warning.  Surrounded  by  nameless 
and  invisible  honors,  he  dared  neither  stand  still  nor  bolt ;  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  so  he  walked  with  his  s|^endid  legs  trembling  in 
fear.    That  was  right ;  George  let  him  know  it. 

"  Pat  his  neck  and  stroke  his  nose,  Jacob,"  he  said ;  and  the  horse 
went  forward  with  more  confidence.  Once  out  of  the  stable  yard  and 
in  the  avenue,  a  touch  of  the  whip  made  the  animal  break  into  that 
^ingiDg  Eoglish  trot  which  had  been  hereditary  m  his  &mily  for  two 
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centuries;  finding  that  this  was  the  thing  required  of  him,  he  did  it 
with  a  will,  just  as  an  elephant  would,  and  made  Arthur's  empty 
brougham  fly  through  the  crackling  gravel  somewhat  unsteadily-  George 
had  one  fright  before  he  get  out  of  the  park ;  the  herd  got  startled, 
and  came  down  on  them,  the  bucks  leading,  nearly  dashing  against 
the  carriage  ;  but  Chanticleer  knew  ihetn  very  well,  he  had  grazed  with 
them  for  three  years.  He  proceeded  on  in  his  own  splendid  style,  as  if 
he  would  say,  "You  lumbering  clowns  of  deer,  see  how 'fine  I  am  with 
a  carriage  behind  me  ! "  He  rejoiced  in  his  slavery, — he  was  proud  of 
his  work ;  and  the  man  who  had  tamed  him  was  George  Branscombe. 
We  see  the  same  thing  occasionally  in  beings  of  higher  organization 
than  horses.     Why  not  ? 

When  they  got  out  into  the  lanes  and  the  roads  leading  to  the  station, 
the  horse  went  splendidly.  George  talked  with  Jacob  a  great  deal, 
gave  him  five  shillings,  apologised  for  his  ill-temper  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion; both  which  things,  combined  with  George's  splendid  driving, 
opened  Jacob's  heart,  and  he  talked  to  George  respectfully — certainly 
in  manner — and  yet  without  a  ghost  of  respect  as  to  matter.  For 
Mr.  George  Branscombe's  character  was  not  one  to  inspire  moral 
respect,  drove  he  never  so  wisely. 

George  heard  many  things  about  his  neighbours,  some  of  which  he 
knew  before,  and  others  which  were  fresh  to  him.  He  heard  about  the 
paternity  of  a  child  with  utter  indifference ;  and  I  mention  this  be- 
cause George  was  a  peculiarly  ** moral**  man,  at  all  events  in  the 
country ;  he  heard  with  equal  indiflference  the  fact  that  Mr.  Struan  had 
stayed  at  PoUington  for  ten  days  during  his  absence ;  that  Mr.  Lionel 
was  dead  in  Bedlam,  and  that  Mrs.  Lionel  had  come  to  the  Grange  with 
the  child  reported  to  be  poisoned  to  claim  the  heirship  for  him.  All 
this  was  a  mass  of  unimportant  folly  to  George,  except  the  fact  that 
Struan  had  been  at  PoUington  for  ten  days ;  and  he  did  not  know 
exactly  what  to  make  of  that. 

When  Struan  arrived  at  the  station,  he  found  as  he  got  out  of 
the  carriage  a  remarkably  well-dressed  young  man,  looking  as  if  he 
had  come  out  of  a  bandbox,  waiting  for  him,  who  introduced  himself 
thus, — 

"You  remember  George  Branscombe.  My  brother  has  sent  the 
carriage  for  you.     Have  you  any  luggage  ?  " 

** Thanks,  very  much,"  said  Struan.  "I  have  my  portmanteau.  I 
will  see  after  it." 

George  went  back  to  the  carriage,  and  caressed  Chanticleer  mitil  the 
whistle  had  sounded  and  the  train  gone  on.  Then  he  entered  the 
carriage  with  Struan,  and  left  Jacob  to  sink  or  swim,  which  seftned 
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remarkable  after  the  extreme  anxiety  he  had  exhibited  to  drive  the  horse 
to  the  station. 

Jacob  swam,  however,  and  brought  them  safely  to  the  Hall  door. 
When  Struan  and  George  got  out,  George  pointed  out  the  horse  to  him, 
and  in  doing  so  seemed  as  though  continuing  a  conversation. 

"  I  will  think  through  all  that  you  have  said  :  but  look  at  this  horse, 
/broke  him." 

**  He  is  a  splendid  horse,  and  he  has  carried  us  well.  He  does  you 
credit     What  is  his  price  ?  " 

**  Arthur  wants  two  hundred  guineas." 

**  No  !  "  said  Struan.  "  The  horse  is  too  young  and  too  rash :  he  is 
in  ^  lather  now.  You  must  drive  him  a  little  more  yourself,  George 
Branscombe,  before  he  will  fetch  that.  No  one  is  listening  now.  Our 
baigain  stands." 

"Assuredly." 

**  You  will  be  in  my  bedroom  by  twelve." 

**  Yes." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


Struan  was  as  well  dressed  and  as  charming  as  ever,  and  greeted  Arthur 
in  the  most  friendly  manner.  A  handsome  breakfast  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  to  which  the  three  sat  down  socially. 

**  And  Dr.  Cross  is  not  with  you,  I  understand,"  said  Struan. 

"  No,  he  is  on  the  Continent,"  said  Arthur. 

Struan  looked  up  quickly.  "  Oh,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  saw  him  in 
London  this  morning." 

Arthur  could  not  help  looking  rather  disturbed,  but  Struan  did  not 
seem  to  notice  it. 

*•  Did  you  speak  to  him?"  said  Arthur. 

"  Yes ;  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  staying  with  you  for  ten  days,  and 
that  you  were  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  renew  my  visit ;  that  I  had 
accepted  your  invitation,  and  was  coming." 

George  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  sudden  destruction  of  all  Arthur's 
plans  for  keeping  his  new  friendship  secret  from  Cross. 

"It  is  my  opinion,"  he  said,  by  way  of  reassuring  his  brother,  "that 
Cross  will  turn  up  to-day,  on  wheels." 

"  Turn  up  on  wheels  ?"  said  Arthur.     "  I  don't  see  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  that  he  will  come  in  a  carriage,"  said  George,  in  a  very  con- 
ciliatory way.     "  I  did  not  mean  any  harm,  Arthur." 
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"  You  mean  something  or  another,"  said  Ardiur,  "  or  you  would  not 
be  so  civil." 

But  George  and  Stnian  both  laughed  at  this ;  and  Arthur,  who  was 
never  very  ill-nattu'ed,  laughed  also. 

Cross  did  not  come  that  day,  and  it  was  passed  very  pleasantly. 
Struan*s  conversation  seemed  to  elevate  both  Arthur  and  George.  TTiey 
did  not  quarrel  at  all  during  the  day.  Struan  talked  about  Artbnr's 
going  into  Parliament,  and  lurged  it  on  him.  Arthur  said  that  he  was 
such  a  fool.  Struan  disagreed  with  him  entirely  about  that  matter,  and 
in  short  they  got  on  very  well.  The  horses  were  shown,  trotted  out, 
and  inspected,  but  Struan  did  not  buy.  After  lunch  he  went  over  the 
house  with  Arthur,  looking  at  many  things,  some  of  which  Struan  was 
prepared  to  buy,  some  of  which  he  was  emphatically  inclined  to  leave 
alone.  Still  Arthur  saw  a  very  good  market,  and  rather  wished  that  he 
could  have  bought  George  oflf  at  less  than  one-third. 

In  the  middle  of  a  long  gallery,  when  they  were  both  alone,  Struan 
looked  at  Arthur  very  steadily.  Arthur  naturally  looked  at  him  in  return, 
and  noticed  that  Struan  was  very  pale  and  faint  Arthur  came  to  his 
assistance  at  once,  and  good-naturedly  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"I  am  in  extreme  pain,  Mr.  Branscombe,"  said  Struan ;  "would  you 
give  me  your  arm  to  my  bedroom  ?  ** 

Arthur  at  once  did  so.  The  fit  of  pain  was  very  heavy,  but  Struan 
stood  it  like  a  man.  When  Arthur  got  him  on  to  his  bed,  Struan  got  him 
to  go  through  certain  details  which  are  not  necessary  to  mention  here. 
They  were  of  a  rather  difficult  nature,  such  as  a  man  generally  requires 
a  surgeon  for. 

Arthur  was  a  tolerable  surgeon ;  he  bred  a  large  number  of  horses, 
most  of  them  sound,  and  therefore  required  the  presence  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  but  seldom.  But  the  vet.'s  bills  were  long,  and  as  the  veterinary 
surgeon  had  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  he  was  not  always  to  be  depended 
on  in  a  case  of  warrantry.  Arthur  had  tried  several  of  them,  and  they 
all  had  the  infernal  habit  of  speaking  the  truth  when  put  on  their  oaths. 
That  would  not  do,  and  so  Arthur,  from  Blaine  and  Youatt,  got  up  the 
subject  for  himself,  and  saved  money,  not  to  say  worry.  He  therefore 
had  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  as  regards  therapeutics  or 
pharmacy,  he  could  have  treated  his  own  brother  for  the  farcy  or  glanders 
with  eminent  success;  but  then  his  brother  George  never  had  those 
diseases,  nor  indeed  any  others,  being  a  peculiarly  virtuous  and  healthy 
living  young  man. 

He  however  made  an  excellent  diognosis  of  Struan's  malady.  "You 
have,"  he  said  "  a  large  sebaceous  tiunour  pressing  on  that  artery. 
If  you  were  a  horse  of  mine,  I  should  put  the  knife  to  it.    I  will  do 
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k  for  you  if  you  like.  Two  of  my  grooms  could  hold  you  down  easily, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  danger,  because  the  thing  has  formed  a  callus, 
and  that  is  what  /never  saw  before.  Say  the  word,  and  it  is  out  in  ten 
minutes.'* 

Struan,  looking  steadily  at  Arthur,  laughed  at  this  new  form  of  hos- 
pitality, and  declined.  He  said  that  the  trouble  caused  to  him  by  it 
was  merely  neuralgic,  and  that  he  would  rather  not  be  operated  upon, 
but  would  get  up. 

But  Arthur  was  discontented.  "  It  would  be  easier  to  me  than  bleed- 
ing a  horse  on  the  palate  for  megrims,"  he  said.  ''  I  shifted  it  for  you 
very  well ;  however,  if  you  like  to  wait  until  Cross  comes,  as  I  suppose 
he  wiU " 

"  Mr.  Branscombe,"  said  Struan,  "  would  you  do  me  the  favour  not 
to  mention  this  little  affair  to  Dr.  Cross  ?  Say  simply  that  I  was  taken 
ill;  do  not  say  how.*' 

"  I  will  do  as  you  ask  me,"  said  Arthur,  "  but  I  think  you  are  foolish. 
Cross  is  a  first-rate  man,  and  to  please  me  he  would  practise  as 
surgeon." 

"I  would  rather  that  Dr.  Cross  knew  nothing  of  it,"  said  Struan. 

"Well,  then,  he  shall  not,"  said  Arthur,  still  sitting  on  the  bed.  **I 
v^-ant  to  say  another  thing.  Don't  you  think  so  bad  of  my  brother 
George  as  he  looks.  He  is  a  selfish,  godless,  devil  of  a  fellow,  like 
myself;  but  if  you  pay  him  he  will  behave  Uke  a  gentleman.  But  then 
it  takes  such  a  pile  of  money  to  pay  him,  and  I  like  my  money,  so  we 
quarrel.  And  George  does  not  do  any  harm  with  his  money,  like  some 
people ;  he  only  gambles,  which  is  inconvenient  to  me  because  I  have 
to  pay  when  he  loses  :  and  then  he  wins  sometimes.  I  wish  you  would 
try  to  like  George;  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow  at  all." 

Struan  rose  up  in  his  bed  and  looked  at  Arthur  Branscombe  more 
steadily  than  ever.  He  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  say  a  great  deal ; 
he  only  said, 

"  Arthur  Branscombe,  if  we  were  much  together  I  should  like  you ;  it 
is  brave  of  you  to  plead  for  your  scoundrel  of  a  brother,  whom  you 
know  in  your  inmost  heart  would  sell  his  soul  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

"He  would  not  do  that,"  said  Arthur.  "He  says  that  he  has  no 
soul,  and  that  there  is  no  devil.  It  stands  to  reason  that  he  could 
not  oflfer  to  sell  a  thing  he  did  not  possess  to  a  'person  who  did  not 
exist." 

This  flight  of  theology  left  Struan  leagues  behind.  He  did  not  say 
that  he  saw  the  same  thing  done  pn  the  Stock  Exchange  every  day ;  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  until  afterwards,  when  the  point  of  the  remark 
was  not  appropriate.    He  merely  said, 

19* 
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"  I  will  not  say  anything  more  about  your  brother.  You  have  treated 
me  with  the  very  greatest  kindness,  and  I  thank  you." 

Arthur  made  one  of  his  long  pauses,  then  he  said, 

**  You  do  not  conceive  that  I  have  been  kind  to  you  on  mercenary 
grounds?" 

"I  know  that  you  have  not,  Arthur,"  said  Struan,  and  so  they 
parted. 

Struan  was  perfectly  well  by  dinner-time,  only  he  walked  a  little 
lame.  He  sat  rather  long  over  the  wine,  though  he  did  not  drijik  much. 
He  had  coffee,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  retired  to  his  bedroom. 

At  twelve  George  came  to  his  bedroom.  They  went  into  the  flower 
garden  and  smoked  there  ;  then  they  came  back  and  parted  at  Struan 's 
door.  It  was  noticeable  that  they  did  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  house- 
hold by  so  doing. 

"  And  that  is  the  way  Cross  comes  and  goes,"  said  Struan,  as  he  blew 
his  candle  out.  "  He  must  be  an  ass,  or  he  would  have  poisoned  Geoi^e 
for  showing  him  the  secret.* 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


**  Madeleine,"  said  Lady  Alice  one  day,  "  I  wish  you  had  my  strength 
of  character." 

"  I  fancy  that  I  have,  Alice,"  said  Lady  Madeleine,  "  and  a  little  to 

spare." 

"  You  want  resolution,"  said  Lady  Alice. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  said  Lady  Madeleine.  "  I  am  resolute  enough; 
you  surely  know  that." 

"  Yes,  possibly  when  you  are  roused  you  are  resolute  for  a  time,  but 
you  are  apt  to  change  sides." 

"  I  can  examine  evidence,  and  alter  my  opinion  when  fresh  evidence 
is  brought  before  me." 

"  That  is  a  fault,"  said  Lady  Alice.  "  When  I  once  make  up  my 
mind,  I  never  change  it." 

"  That  is  the  only  weakness  in  your  character,  Alice.  How  can  you 
possibly  be  so  silly?  Science,  not  to  mention  the  Christian  religion, 
would  be  impossible  if  the  world  was  ruled  by  such  a  theory.  You 
mean  obstinacy,  a  vice,  when  you  talk  of  resolution,  a  virtue." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lady  Alice,  laughing,  **  111  not  have  you  call  roe 
vicious,  and  so  I'll  alter  me  mind  to  plase  ye,  though  it's  but  seldam 
me  fawthefs  daughter  does  that  same.'* 
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I  wish  you  would  not  talk  Irish,  Alice,*'  said  Lady  Madeleine, 
allowing  the  cloud  which  had  for  an  instant  obscured  her  mild  temper 
to  pass  away,  but  unwilling  to  show  it  too  quickly.     "  And  you  should 
not  accuse  me  of  want  of  resource." 
"I  never  did." 

"You  implied  it.  I  am  a  person  of  singular  firmness  of  purpose. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  mere  child  that  my  father  said  in  my 
presence  if  Mr.  Wilberforce  carried  a  certain  resolution  the  country 
would  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  six  months,  to  which  the  state  of 
things  in  France  would  be  nothing,  and  all  his  friends  agreed  with  him. 
I  confused  the  word  resolution  with  revolution,  and  at  once,  with  the 
examples  of  the  French  nobility  before  me,  buried  all  my  toys  in  the 
garden,  except  one  doll,  who,  as  I  had  determined,  was  worthy  to  share 
my  exile  or  my  fate.  I  judged  from  the  expression  of  her  face  that 
she  was  capable  of  great  things.  She  was  exactly  like  your  old  friend 
Lady  Ballyskerry.  Her  I  did  up  in  a  brown  paper  parcel.  Now,  I 
think  that  showed  resource  in  a  child." 

"  So  you  followed  the  example  of  Madame  Dubarry,  did  you  ?  "  said 
the  incorrigible  Lady  Alice.       "  Well,  my  dear,  there  was  one  thing 
you  never  resembled  her  in.** 
"  And  what  was  that  ?  *'  said  the  innocent  Lady  Madeleine. 
**  Her  good  looks." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,**  replied  Lady  Madeleine,  now  in  high  good  humour. 
•*  You  remember  that  dreadful  old  Mrs.  Torelker.  Well,  when  I  first 
came  out  I  was  a  most  distinguished  failure,  and  she  said  to  me  at 
Almack's,  before  everybody,  *  Lady  Madeleine  Howard  !  oh  my  dear,  I 
remember  you  a  child,  and  do  you  know  you  were  really  rather  nice- 
looking  then.'  And  then  she  looked  round  as  if  she  was  prepared  for 
mcredulity,  if  not  contradiction." 
"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 
"  I  was  too  frightened  to  say  anything." 

**  I,**  said  Lady  Alice,  "  should  have  told  her  that  I  did  not  believe 
it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  said  it,  and  no  other.  If  that  had  not 
been  enough  for  her,  I  should  have  said  that  I  at  all  events  had 
not  got  the  sobriquet  of  Mrs.  Eighteenpence,  as  she  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  one  of  her  eyes  twice  as  big  as  another.** 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  have  done  so,*'  said  Lady  Madeleine. 
And  indeed  she  was  right :  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  non- 
success  of  Lady  Alice  in  the  great  world  was  that  her  powers  of  sarcasm 
habitually  outran  her  discretion. 

"And  so,*'  said  Lady  Madeleine,  "  you  goodnatured  and  best  of  souls, 
you  agree  to  have  Lionel's  wife  here  for  a  short  time,  in  order  that  we 
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may  get  her  to  talk  to  us,  and  we  with  our  profound  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion may  worm  out  the  secrets  of  her  inmost  heart'* 

**  Exactly,'*  said  Lady  Alice.  **  And  if  things  go  wrong,  remember 
that  I  protested  against  it,  and  only  yielded  to  your  violence.'* 

"  We  understand  that." 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  Lady  Alice ;  "  she  will  find  it  dull  here  after  that 
dissipated  convent  No  giddy  whirl  of  ceaseless  society  among  the 
best-bred  girls  in  five  empires ;  no  extremely  good-looking  middle-aged 
bishops,  or  even  cardinals,  to  converse  with  ;  no  easy,  habitual,  and  con- 
fidential society  with  one  of  the  least  vulgar  of  all  the  royal  ladies  in 
Europe ;  nothing  but  two  singularly  ugly  and  dull  old  women  to  take 
the  place  of  all  this.     She  will  wish  herself  back  pretty  soon." 

"  She  had  nowhere  else  to  go  at  first,"  said  Lady  Madeleine.  "  And 
you  and  I  do  not  want  to  stop  short  in  a  work  which  we  began  with 
our  Lionel.** 

"  Best  of  women,  no.     But,  seriously,  will  she  not  be  dull  here?  *' 

'*  She  was  dull  there,  or  she  would  not  have  come  away,"  said  Lady 
Madeleine.  "  She  will  be  dull  here  or  anywhere,  restless  here  or  any- 
where, until  that  great  aching  void  in  her  heart  is  filled.  That  is  my 
opinion.  She  has  a  want,  my  beloved  Alice,  which  we  have  never 
known.     Neither  of  us  has  ever  loved  a  man,  and  lost  him  !" 

The  room  was  nearly  dark  when  Lady  Madeleine  said  this,  and  there 
was  silence  for  a  time :  then  Lady  Madeleine  felt  the  strong  hand  of 
Lady  Alice  holding  her  delicate  weaker  fingers,  and  firom  that  simple 
touch  she  knew  a  secret  which  she  had  never  guessed  during  all  the 
years  they  had  lived  together  :  the  rough  Lady  Alice  had  loved. 

The  room  grew  dark  by  degrees,  yet  still  they  said  nothing  save  what 
the  clasped  hands  could  say  to  one  another  of  confidence  and  sympathy. 
Lady  Madeleine  had  never  thought  of  this  before,  and  at  last,  breaking 
the  long  silence,  she  said,  "  Alice,  who  was  he  ?  " 

**  Your  brother  Algernon." 

And  a  great  light  broke  upon  the  eyes  of  Lady  Madeleine. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

By  One  of  the  Emperor's  Attendants. 

Part  II.— at  Honfftoooti. 
i[^^^HE  improvements  at  Longwood  having  been  fiaished,  Sir 
"  " "-"  George  Coclcbum  came  and  asked  Napoleon  what  day  he 
would  choose  for  his  removal,  telling  him  that  every 
accommodation  had  been  prepared  for  himself  and  his- 
suite.  Napoleon  did  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  the  Briars,  as  he  knew 
tbat  he  would  not  have  such  a  fine  view  at  Longwood  as  he  had  where 
he  was,  although  the  former  was  much  larger ;  he  therefore  told  the 
Admiral  that  he  shoijd  like  to  continue  at  the  Briars,  and  that  his  suite 
might  go  to  Longwood,  and  attend  him  when  he  wanted  them.  Sir 
George  replied  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but  Longwood  House  had  been 
chosen  for  him  when  be  left  England,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
(Colonel  Skelton)  had  received  orders  to  remove  from  it,  that  Dead- 
wood — a  very  large  plain  adjoining  Longwood — was  to  be  head- 
quarters for  the  troops,  and  that  wooden  barracks  had  been  sent 
tiom  England  for  their  use.  Napoleon  seemed  very  much  disturbed  at 
leaving  the  Briars;  but  after  a  great  deal  o(  talk  he  agreed  to  move 
that  week ;  whereupon  the  three  Generals  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Longwood,  Sir  George  giving  every  assistance  in  getting  the  bag- 
gage, furniture,  etc.,  removed — all  being  done  in  four  or  five  days,  and 
everything  got  ready  for  Napoleon's  reception.  As  it  became  known 
that  Napoleon  was  to  start  the  next  morning,  a  multitude  of  people 
sunounded  the  Briars  to  catch  sight  of  him.  Few  had  seen  him  come 
asttoie,  as  it  was  then  dark ;  and  now.  Napoleon  disliking  to  be  made 
a  show  of,  disappointed  the  whole  of  them  by  not  leaving  the  Briars  till 
about  nine  o'clock  that  night,  when  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  brought  up 
to  send  the  mob  away.  Seated  in  hts  carriage,  escorted  by  Sir  GeOTge 
Bingham,  Sir  George  Cockbum,  all  of  his  own  attendants,  and  Governor 
Wilks  (who  was  commander  for  the  East  India  Company  when  Napoleon 
arrived),  Napoleon  drove  to  Longwood  House,  whicli  as  a  residence  he 
never  lelt  until  he  did  so  in  his  coEGn. 
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Before  leaving  the  Briars,  Napoleon  went  to  Mr.  Balcombe's  apart- 
ments, and  invited  the  young  ladies  to  Longwood,  where  he  said  he 
would  always  be  happy  to  see  them.  We  reached  Longwood  in  safety, 
Napoleon  evincing  no  feeling  of  any  kind  that  night  respecting  the 
change.  Next  day,  however,  he  seemed  irritable,  and  it  was  some  days 
before  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  the  place.  By  degrees  his  irrita- 
bility wore  off ;  but  his  anger  was  aroused  when  he  learned  that  an  order 
had  been  given  forbidding  any  person  to  enter  Longwood  gates  without 
a  pass  signed  by  the  Admiral;  that  sentinels  were  posted  all  round 
Longwood ;  and  that  Lieutenant  [  ?  Captain]  Poppleton  was  to  live  in 
the  house  as  his  orderly  officer.  Sir  George  Cockbum  treated  him  with 
marked  kindness ;  allowed  him  to  go  to  a  certain  distance  from  Long- 
wood  alone,  and  permitted  him  to  visit  any  part  of  the  island  he  thought 
proper,  provided  that  if  he  went  beyond  certain  bounds  the  orderly 
officer  was  to  attend  him.  Much  about  this  time  a  ship  arrived  from 
England  with  despatches,  and  informed  us  that  the  66th  Regiment  had 
embarked  for  St.  Helena.  Sir  George  came  to  Longwood  with  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  England,  and  read  them  to  Napoleon  and 
his  Generals.  He  also  informed  Napoleon  that  General  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  island,  and  had  taken  his  passage 
on  board  of  H.M.'s  frigate  Phaeton,  which  was  expected  to  arrive  in 
about  a  month's  time.  At  this  news  Napoleon  was  greatly  chagrined, 
as  he  appeared  to  know  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  well.  Napoleon  remarked 
to  the  Admiral, 

"  I  hope  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  will  act  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have 
done,  then  I  shall  be  comfortable." 

Sir  George  bowed,  and  remained  silent 

Mr.  Jones,  having  a  standing  pass  from  Sir  George,  often  came  to 
Longwood.  In  a  conversation  about  the  war  with  Bonaparte,  the  latter 
spoke  very  highly  of  some  of  his  own  generals,  saying  that  none  could 
exceed  them  in  their  art.     Mr.  Jones  replied, 

"  You  were  very  lucky  to  fall  in  with  such  clever  men." 

"  Not  at  all,'*  said  Napoleon.  "  My  maxim  was,  never  to  promote 
any  man  unless  he  deserved  it.  No  matter  how  humble  a  man's 
origin  might  be,  if  he  possessed  merit  or  any  good  qualities  I  always 
encouraged  him,  and  by  experience  he  promoted  himself  To  make  a 
thoroughly  good  general  a  man  should  go  regularly  through  all  grades 
in  the  army — that  is,  he  should  rise  from  the  ranks.  If  a  man  had 
talent,  I  developed  it.  Now  the  practice  in  the  English  army  is  always 
to  promote  persons  of  high  birth, — money  easily  purchasing  the  com- 
mission of  a  Lieut-Colonel,  for  a  man  with  little  or  no  military  experience ; 
the  sons  of  noblemen  can  be  cajAains  and  majors  without  ever  having 
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had  a  day's  march  with  a  regiment,  while  good  soldiers  who  have  fought 
for  their  country  and  experienced  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war, 
if  they  happen  to  be  of  obscure  birth,  in  low  circumstances,  and  to 
lack  wealthy  or  influential  friends,  are  totally  and  most  unjustly  neg- 
lected." * 

Mr.  Jones  then  asked  Napoleon  what  he  thought  of  Lord  Wellington. 
'*  Why,"  said  Napoleon,  "  Wellington  is  a  good  soldier  and  a  brave 
man ;  but  he  does  not  possess  that  experience  which  is  requisite  in  a 
Field-Marshal.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  should  have  been  your  Commander- 
in-Chief.  He  is  far  superior  to  Wellington,  and  so  was  General  Picton. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  I  am  convinced  that  Wellington  only 
followed  General  Hill's  directions.  Poor  old  Hill  is  a  general  who 
fought  hard  and  well  for  his  country,  and  he  ought  to  have  had  the 
honours  that  have  been  given  to  Wellington.  The  English  had  several 
old  officers  more  experienced  in  the  field  and  who  were  better  com- 
manders than  Wellington.  I  have  read  an  account  of  Waterloo  written 
by  an  Englishman,  from  which  it  appears  that  Wellington  did  the  sole 
business  himself;  but  let  any  man  read  a  true  account  of  the  battle,  and 
then  he  will  see  who  was  really  the  conqueror.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage WeUington, — far  from  it, — but  what  would  have  become  of  him 
and  his  army  if  Blucher  had  not  come  to  his  assistance  so  soon  ?  " 

Mr.  Jones  remarked  that  the  action  must  have  been  dreadful,  from 
the  accounts  he  had  read  of  it. 

"Yes,"  replied  Napoleon,  "it  was  sharp;  but  if  I  had  taken  the 
advice  of  Marshal  Bertrand  and  Marshal  Ney,  I  could  have  destroyed 
the  English  army,  and  afterwards  have  attacked  the  Prussians.  I  was 
deceived.  I  thought  the  Prussians  were  Grouchy  coming  to  my  assist- 
ance. Had  he  come  as  I  expected,  the  allied  army  would  have  been 
annihilated — we  should  have  taken  it  en  flagrant  delit;  but  Providence 
turned  the  scale  against  me." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Jones  paid  Bonaparte  a  visit  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  I  have  seen  some  of  Mr.  Jones's  written  remarks  about 
Napoleon,  where  he  says  that  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  Napoleon's 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at  the  admirable  way  in  which 
he  used  to  argue  upon  them.  In  my  opinion  Napoleon  had  a  heart  for 
every  religion  in  the  world,  and  courted  every  person's  company  from 
whom  he  could  obtain  information. 

*  This  happily  is  no  longer  true.  It  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Mr.  Cardwell  and 
the  Gladstone  Government  that  they  abolished  this  reproach  from  the  British  army — ^a 
reproach  frequently  dilated  upon  by  foreigners  ;  and  that  England  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted to  for  a  day  but  that  on  every  battle-field  the  purchase  system  had  by  good  fortune 
produced  officers  of  whom  Napoleon  himself  might  have  spoken  with  pride. — Ed. 
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Napoleon  always  associated  more  with  Marshal  Bertrand  and  his 
wife  than  with  the  others.     All  I  have  to  say  of  Marshal  Bertrand  is 
that  I  never  saw  any  act  of  his  unbecoming  a  gentleman ;  and  that  he 
was  a  calm,  steady,  upright  man.       Madame  Bertrand  (a  native  of 
Dublin)  was  a  lady  in  every  respect.     She  could  speak  English  very  well, 
and  taught  it  to  her  children,  as  well  as  French. 

Napoleon  was  particularly  partial  to  young  Las  Cases,  They  ased 
to  fence  together,  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  stretch.  Napoleon 
was  continually  teaching  him  something,  or  giving  him  advice,  saying, — 

**  You  will  be  on  your  own  hands  when  I  am  no  more,  and  I  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  of  service  to  my  son.  He  will  be 
your  friend,  and  you  can  inform  him  of  the  advice  which  I  have  given 
to  you.  My  son  will  carry  out  my  wishes,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
as  faithful  to  him  as  your  father  has  been  to  me.'* 

Shortly  after  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  arrived  in  the  island,  he  sent  an 
invitation  to  Napoleon,  his  Generals,  and  the  French  ladies  to  dine 
with  him ;  but  Bonaparte  dechned,  saying  that,  though  he  himself  did 
not  like  company,  he  had  no  objection  to  his  Generals  going,  which 
they  did,  but  without  the  ladies.  They  retired  that  night  about  twelve 
o'clock.  Napoleon,  who  sat  up  waiting  for  them,  had  a  long  and  rather 
angry  discussion  with  Marshal  Bertrand,  but  what  about  I  do  not  know. 
They  received  several  invitations  afterwards,  but  never  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  H.  Lowe  more  than  once,  I  believe.  Lady  Lowe  once  sent 
word  to  Captain  Poppleton  that  she  would  call  on  Mesdames  Bertrand 
and  Montholon  the  next  day,  which  Captain  Poppleton  apprised  thera 
of.  They  answered  that  they  had  arranged  to  take  a  ride  round  the 
country  with  the  Emperor,  but  they  hoped  to  be  at  home  in  time 
to  see  Lady  Lowe.  Accordingly,  the  following  day  Lady  Lowe  came, 
accompanied  by  some  ladies  from  India;  but  all  the  French  were 
out  except  Count  Las  Cases,  who  received  them  in  the  house,  where 
they  remained  talking  about  two  hours.  They  waited  at  Longwood  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  as  neither  Bonaparte  nor  Madame 
Bertrand  returned,  Lady  Lowe  and  her  companions  went  back  to 
Plantation  House  (which  was  the  residence  of  the  Governor)— Napo- 
leon with  the  rest  of  his  suite  arriving  at  home  about  an  hour  later. 
Captain  Poppleton  was  with  them.  I  suppose  Count  Las  Cases  told 
Napoleon  and  the  ladies  who  had  called  and  what  they  said  as  they 
all  laughed  heartily.  Lady  Lowe  came  a  few  days  after,  only  attended 
by  her  two  daughters  and  Captain  Pritchard,  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  Captain  Poppleton  at  once  informed  Napoleon,  who 
told  him  to  acquaint  Madame  Bertrand  and  Madame  Montholon  that 
he  should  be  out  in  about  an  hour's  time  to  see  them.    Lady  Lowe  and 
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her  two  daughters  were  walking  about  with  Madame  Montholon  and 
Madame  Bertrand  in  front  of  Napoleon's  windows. 

I  should  mention  that  Lady  Lowe*s  two  daughters  were  not  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  children,  but  were  the  daughters  of  her  former  hus- 
band. Colonel  Johnson,  who  was  killed  in  the  East  Indies.  They  were 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  highly  accomplished,  and  very  hand- 
some. Napoleon  went  out  to  them,  and  after  some  little  conversation 
invited  them  into  the  house,  and  ordered  some  refreshment, — Napoleon 
paying  more  attention  to  the  young  ladies  than  he  did  to  their  mother. 
He  appeared  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  the  eldest,  as  she  spoke 
the  French  tongue  very  well.  They  remained  at  Long\\'ood  altogether 
about  three  hours.  I  may  observe  that  Napoleon  was  always  polite 
to  Lady  Lowe,  though  he  hated  Sir  Hudson. 

Soon  after  this  H.M.S.  Newcastle^  under  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Pultney  Malcolm,  arrived  from  England  to  relieve  Sir  George  Cockbum 
of  the  Northumberland,  When  Napoleon  was  informed  that  the  New- 
castle had  arrived,  and  had  brought  the  allied  Commissioners,  he  asked 
the  orderly  officer  who  they  were,  and  said, — 

*'I  suppose  these  Commissioners  have  come  to  assist  that  vile 
Prussian  '*  (Sir  Hudson  Lowe),  "  the  English  Commissioner,  in  making 
reports  of  me  and  my  Generals,  and  to  see  how  many  times  the  moon 
changes  while  I  remain  on  this  rock.  Let  them  come :  tlie  more  of 
them,  the  more  news  for  the  English  papers." 

Napoleon  was  very  fond  of  having  read  to  him  the  English  news- 
paperSy  which  were  sent  to  him  by  every  conveyance  from  England  and 
the  Cape. 

When  Admiral  Cockbum  went  to  take  his  leave  of  Bonaparte  and 
his  suite,  they  all  appeared  sorry  to  part  with  him.  Napoleon,  Marshal 
Bertrand,  and  Count  Las  Cases  and  his  son  were  very  busy  writing  the 
week  before  the  Northumberland  sailed,  and  what  they  wrote  was  shown 
to  Sir  George  Cockbum  before  it  was  sealed  up  and  given  to  him. 
Napoleon  and  the  Admiral  had  a  long  conversation,  during  which  I 
heard  Sir  George  say  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  for  Napoleon, 
whose  letters  he  would  himself  present.  Napoleon  gave  Sir  George  a 
handsome  timepiece,  and  invited  him  and  all  the  officers  on  board  the 
Northumberland  to  breakfast  next  day.  They  all  came  to  Longwood 
with  Sir  George  Bingham  and  Mr.  Jones,  Napoleon  being  very  friendly 
with  them.  He  took  more  notice  of  an  old  marine  officer,  however, 
than  of  the  rest,  having  a  long  talk  with  him  about  Egypt,  where  he  had 
served.     On  leaving.  Napoleon  gave  him  a  case  of  pistols,  saying, 

"  Take  care  of  these  for  roe :  don't  be  afraid  of  them,  for  I  never 
shot  anybody  with  them." 
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The  Generals  and  their  ladies  also  paid  great  attention    to  the 
officers. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  Newcastle  arrived,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  Commissioners  and  Sir  Pultney  Malcolm,  came  up 
to  Longwood.  Napoleon,  knowing  they  were  coming,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  bedroom.  When  they  arrived.  Marshal  Bertrand,  General 
Montholon,  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  with  Captain  Poniatowski,  went  out 
to  receive  them.  After  the  formal  introductions  to  the  Admiral  and 
the  Commissioners  were  over,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  told  Marshal  Bertrand 
to  inform  Bonaparte  that  he  desired  to  see  him  on  particular  business; 
that  he  had  received  despatches  from  England,  and  that  he  wished  to 
inform  him  of  their  purport  in  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners  from 
the  allied  governments.  Napoleon  kept  the  party  waiting  for  about 
two  hours,  when  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  getting  impatient,  sent  Bertrand  a 
second  time  to  tell  Bonaparte  that  if  he  did  not  come  very  soon,  he 
(Sir  Hudson)  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  him  in  his  bedroom.  Bertrand 
returned  with  Bonaparte  a  few  minutes  after.  With  a  great  deal  of  cere- 
mony the  despatches  were  read  to  Napoleon,  his  Generals,  and  Count 
Las  Cases  and  his  son,  and  copies  of  them  given  to  Napoleon.  When 
the  reading  was  finished,  Napoleon  appeared  to  be  satisfied;  he  behaved 
with  great  politeness  to  Sir  Pultney  Malcolm  and  the  Commissioners, 
but  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  or  Sir  Thomas 
Reade  (the  latter  Napoleon  always  called  "Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  spy"). 
Napoleon  being  in  a  good  humour,  told  Marshal  Bertrand  to  order 
some  refreshment,  which  was  done.  He  drank  with  all  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  Sir  Pultney  Malcolm ;  but  not  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  or 
Sir  Thomas  Reade,  of  whom  Marshal  Bertrand  (who  was  always  a  very 
polite  and  good  man)  alone  took  any  notice.  Whenever  Sir  Hudson 
came  to  Longwood,  Marshal  Bertrand  was  the  person  he  would  ask  for, 
and  he  always  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect  After  refreshment. 
Napoleon  took  them  over  the  place,  making  several  remarks,  and 
laughing.  He  took  them  into  his  flower  garden — in  which  he  spent  a 
good  part  of  his  time — and  showed  them  the  small  summer-house  where 
he  would  sit  for  hours  reading  by  himself.  Napoleon  had  talked  most 
with  Baron  Stiirmer,  for  they  had  known  each  other  before  When  they 
were  going  away,  he  shook  hands  with  the  Baron  and  Sir  Pultney 
Malcolm,  and  told  him  he  should  be  happy  to  see  him  and  Lady 
Malcolm  at  Longwood ;  at  the  same  time  speaking  very  highly  of  his 
predecessor,  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum.  I  was  told  afterwards  by 
the  French  servants  that  the  Emperor  did  not  like  the  Russian  Commis- 
sioner, Count  Balmain,  and  that  he  regarded  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu 
as  on  old  fool,  only  fit  to  be  a  French  barber ! 
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Nai>oleon,  when  they  were  gone,  directed  Marshal  Bertrand  to  read 
to  him  again  some  of  the  instructions  that  had  been  given  to  the  French 
servants,  and  cautioned  them  not  to  act  in  any  way  contrary  to  them. 

Napoleon  one  day  was  lying  on  his  couch  trying  to  read  some  of  the 
newspapers,  when  he  came  across  one  in  which  it  was  reported  in 
England  that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  making  his  escape  in  an 
empty  wine-pipe,: but  was  detected  by  the  sentinels  before  he  got  to 
James  Town.  This  I  can  swear  to  be  a  great  falsehood  \  escape  was 
impossible, — Bonaparte  knew  that  well  enough,  and  that  it  was  no  use 
for  him  to  make  any  attempt.  I  knew  that  some  of  his  followers  tried 
frequently  to  get  letters  to  France ;  sometimes  they  were  detected,  and 
sometimes  they  succeeded,  for  the  answers  were  received  through  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  Jews,  whom  I  shall  mention  hereafter.  Well,  as 
Napoleon  was  lying  on  the  couch  with  the  newspaper  before  him,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones  arrived.  Napoleon  immediately  got  off  the  couch, 
and  said, 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  thought  you 
had  forgotten  me ;  but  see  here,  you  have  just  come  in  time.  Look  at 
this," — giving  him  the  paper. 

Mr.  Jones  having  read  the  passage,  gave  the  paper  back  to  Napoleon^ 
remarking,  "  It  is  curious  how  such  reports  can  get  about." 

"I  have  seen  many  curious  things  about  myself  in  the  English  papers,*' 
said  Napoleon ;  **  but  this  is  an  ingenious  lie,  framed,  I  suppose,  by 
that  Prussian"  (meaning  Sir  H.  Lowe),  "who  wishes  to  show  the  world 
how  vigilant  he  and  his  spy  are  in  looking  after  me.  He  expects,  I 
suppose,  to  receive  great  praise  for  this  report,  or  another  medal  to  hang 
on  his  breast.  I  shall  give  this  paper  to  Marshal  Bertrand  to  show  the 
little  Governor  whenever  he  comes  to  Lopgwood.  We  shall  then  know 
what  he  thinks  of  it" 

Count  Las  Cases  was  secretary  to  Napoleon,  and  as  he  could  speak 
very  good  English  he  came  to  me  frequently  when  I  was  walking  in 
the  garden  with  young  Bertrand,  and  got  into  conversation  with  me, 
asking  me  different  questions,  chiefly  about  the  people  on  the  island. 
One  afternoon,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  while  the 
Count  was  sitting  down  by  the  spring  of  water,  he  asked  me  to  go  into 
flis  bedroom  and  bring  him  a  small  bottle  of  French  cordial  that  was 
on  his  table,  with  a  glass.  When  I  had  brought  it,  he  poured  a  litde  of 
the  liqueur  into  the  glass  and  drank  it,  and  then  gave  some  to  young 
Bertrand.  Next  half  filling  the  glass,  he  gave  it  to  me  saying, 
**  Here,  Fran9ois,  drink  this ;  it  is  a  medicine  that  will  do  you  good." 
I  drank  it,  and  thought  it  very  good,  for  I  had  never  tasted  anything  . 
like  it  before.     I  found  it  began  to  take  efifect  on  my  head,  but  not 
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sufficiently  to  make  me  stupid.  I  thought  it  a  strange  act  on  his  x>2^ 
but  before  I  fully  comprehended  its  novelty  he  began  to  ask  me  con* 
fidentially  if  I  could  leave  the  island  when  I  thought  proper.  I  told 
him  I  could  both  go  and  come  without  any  restriction,  as  I  was  a  native 
of  the  island.     He  then  said, 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  be  an  independent  gentleman  in  France  ?  " 
I  told  him  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  my  present  situation,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  my  being  a  **  gendeman  "  in  a 
strange  country  where  I  had  no  friends. 
The  Coimt  replied, 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  are  so  comfortable  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor ;  but  with  regard  to  your  being  a  *  gentleman  *  in  France, 
that  is  very  easily  accomplished,  and  entirely  depends  on  yourself^  if 
you  will  consent  to  a  proposal  that  I  intended  to  make  to  you  some 
time  ago.  We  want  a  person — a  trusty  man — ^that  we  can  put  con- 
fidence in.  Fran9ois,  that  person  is  yourself.  I  have  chosen  you.  The 
business  requires  the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy.  What  it  is  you  shall 
know  to-morrow." 

He  then  rose  abruptly  and  went  indoors.  When  left  to  myself,  I 
did  not  know  what  to  think, — I  was  struck  dumb ;  but  I  fully  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  that  could  bring  me  into  trouble,  or  that  would 
injure  the  Governor.  I  was  sure  that  the  Count  would  never  make 
such  proposals  to  me  if  he  had  not  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  Napoleon, 
who  I  believe  was  ashamed  to  make  them  himself.  On  the  following 
day  the  Count  sent  for  me  to  his  office,  where  I  found  him  reading. 
When  he  saw  me  he  said, 

"  Well,  Fran9ois,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  give  you  instructions  how  to 
act.  I  will  arrange  for  you  to  do  something  to  displease  the  Emperor, 
so  that  your  services  will  be  no  longer  required  at  Longwood,  since 
should  you  leave  the  establishment  voluntarily,  your  leaving  the  island 
so  soon  after  might  look  suspicious.'' 
Count  Las  Cases  then  continued  : 

"  The  letter  that  I  want  you  to  carry  to  France  shall  be  written  on 
silk,  and  you  can  conceal  it  in  the  lining  of  a  waistcoat  which  I  have 
procured  for  that  piupose.  I  have  another  letter  also  for  a  person  who 
is  very  high  in  office  in  England,  where  you  must  proceed  first,  and 
he  will  send  you  over  to  France  on  the  first  opportunity.  This  person's 
name  you  shall  know  before  you  quit  Longwood.  We  will  give  money 
sufficient  to  pay  your  expenses  to  England,  and  when  you  arrive  in 
France  you  will  receive  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  persons  to  whom 
you  will  be  directed.  Further  directions  you  shall  have  before  you  go. 
Do  you  consent?*' 
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I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  I  respectfully,  but  positively,  declined 
the  Count's  proposal, — telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  were  I  to 
leave  the  island,  I  was  very  sure  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  have  me  and 
my  baggage  strictly  searched. 

"Besides,"  I  added,  "what  would  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum 
think  of  me  after  putting  such  confidence  in  me,  and  recommending 
me  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  the  high  terms  he  did,  saying  that  I  was 
tmstworthy,  and  might  safely  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  ? 
I  am,"  I  told  the  Count,  '*in  duty  bound  to  honour  and  respect  Sir 
George  Cockbum,  not  only  as  a  British  Admiral,  but  also  as  a  father, 
as  long  as  I  live  ;  and  consistent  with  that  duty  I  cannot  do  what  you 
wish.  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  your  good  opinion  of  myself,  and  I  am 
sonry  I  cannot  serve  the  Emperor  in  the  way  you  propose.  I  am  very 
much  flattered,  sir,  by  the  confidence  you  repose  in  me,  and  the  liberal 
offers  you  have  made ;  and  you  may  be  easy  in  your  mind  that  I  shall 
not  betray  you  to  the  Governor  or  to  the  Admiral." 

Count  Las  Cases  appeared  to  be  a  little  agitated,  and  somewhat 
astonished  at  this  reply,  for  I  am  confident  he  did  not  expect  a  refiisal 
from  me,  as  I  had  always  shown  myself  willing  to  obey  their  commands 
as  far  as  I  could  in  a  lawful  way  without  hurting  myself  Count  Las 
Cases  then  laughed,  and  said, 

"  Fran9ois,  I  did  not  think  you  were  such  a  faint-hearted  fellow ! 
After  having  a  proposal  of  such  great  importance  made  to  you,  con- 
cerning such  a  hero  as  the  Emperor,  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  accepted  it  cheerfully.  However,  be  very  cautious.  I  will  allow 
you  time  to  consider ;  and  I  think,  if  you  study  your  own  interest,  you 
will  be  very  much  to  blame  if  you  let  such  a  favourable  opportunity 
pass  by.  The  gate  is  already  open  for  you  to  go  through  to  receive  a 
very  handsome  independence  for  life.  Don't  be  precipitate.  Consider 
well  what  I  have  said." 

Here  he  broke  up  our  conference;  but  calling  me  back,  he  said, 
rapidly  and  with  great  earnestness, 

"You  would  not  only  obtain  for  the  Emperor  protection  here,  but 
you  would  accumulate  friends  all  over  France,  both  for  us  and  for 
yourself  Remember,  what  I  have  said  to  you  requires  the  greatest 
secrecy." 

I  left  him  sitting  in  his  office.  Among  the  Emperor's  servants  there 
^as  a  young  man  of  colour  (like  myself  a  native  of  St.  Helena)  whose 
name  was  Tippoo  Scott.  He  generally  attended  on  General  Gourgaud. 
About  a  month  after  Las  Cases  had  be«n  speaking  to  me,  this  Tippoo 
Scott  came  to  me,  and  said, 
"Frank,  what  do  you  think?    Count  Las  Cases  and  my  master  are 
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going  to  send  me  to  France,  and  give  me  as  much  money  as  I  want 
Don't  you  think  that  will  be  the  time  of  day  for  me  ?  '* 

I  inunediately  told  him  to  be  careful  what  he  was  talking  about,  to  gp 
about  his  business,  and  if  he  would  take  my  advice,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  schemes,  adding,  **  If  you  are  found  out,  you  will  be  hanged 
like  a  dog.''    He  went  away  and  said  no  more  to  me.     About  five  or 
six  weeks  afterwards  Scott  was  seen  drunk  and  wanting  to  fight  some  of 
the  French  servants.     General  Gourgaud  sent  a  report  to   Captain 
Poppleton  about  him,  and  Captain  Poppleton  forwarded  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
Reade,  who  was  deputy  Adjutant-General  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.     Ac- 
cordingly Tippoo   Scott   was  discharged  from  the  establishment     I 
suspected  that  this  was  only  part  of  the  scheme  proposed  to  me,  but 
I  said  nothing,  as  I  had  no  proofs.    A  few  days  after,  I  heard  that  Scott 
had  been  at  a  cricket-match  and  lost  more  than  twenty  pounds.    Scott's 
father,  who  was  a  poor  man,  having  to  support  himself  and  a  family  by 
a  small  farm,  called  Tippoo  to  account  for  losing  so  much  money,  when 
Tippoo  boastingly  replied,  "  Never  mind  that,  father;  I  have  plenty  of 
money  here,  and  shall  get  more  when  I  go  to  France."    Old  Scott  upon 
this  began  to  question  him,  asking  him  particularly  what  business  he  had 
in  France.     Tippoo  answered  that  he  was  going  to  carry  some  writings 
for  Bonaparte,  which  he  said  he  had  already  possession  of,  pointing  to 
the  place  where  they  were  concealed.     His  father  by  some  means  got 
hold  of  the  waistcoat,  and  took  it  direct  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who 
immediately  sent  a  guard  of  soldiers  after  Tippoo,  and  had  him  taken  to 
town  and  put  in  confinement     An  investigation  was  instituted  next 
day,  when  Count  Las  Cases  was  implicated,  for  Scott  confessed  the 
whole  intrigue.     It  was  the  opmion  of  a  great  many  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  would  have  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  Scott  if  he  had  been 
reported  by  any  other  person  than  his  father.    Tippoo  Scott  was  there- 
fore transported  for  life  to  the  Island  of  Ascension,  but  was  released  on 
the  death  of  Napoleon  in  May,  182 1.    A  few  days  after  this  affair  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  with  all  his  suite,  and  some  gentlemen  of  the  Coimcil, 
came  to  Longwood,  and  had  a  long  interview  with  Napoleon  and  his 
Generals  concerning  it.     Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Bonaparte  came  to  high 
words.    Sir  Thomas  Reade  called  all  the  European  servants — twenty- 
five  in  number — together,  and  read  a  long  proclamation  to  them  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  French  Generals,  specifying  that  if  any  of  the  French 
gentlemen,  or  French  servants,  proposed  anything  against  such  regula- 
tions as  might  be  made  from  time  to  time,  they  were  immediately,  with- 
out any  distinction  of  persons,  to  report  it  to  Captain  Poppleton,  under 
the  pain  of  such  punishment  as  the  Coimcil  might  think  proper  to  inflict ; 
and  all  Europeans  employed  at  Longwood  were  charged  to  aid  in  detect- 
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ing  anything  said  or  done  contrary  to  the  orders  given  by  the  Governor 
or  the  orderly  officer.  This  affair  of  Scott  had  very  serious  conse- 
quences, as  it  lost  Napoleon  his  secretary,  the  Count  Las  Cases,  who 
was  arrested  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  ultimately  sent  from  the  island. 
Of  this  I  shall  speak  further  on. 

Not  many  months  after  this  time,  the  53rd  Regiment  received  orders  to 
embark  for  the  East  Indies,  and  Captiin  Poppleton  was  obliged  to  leave 
with  his  regiment.  Napoleon  and  his  Generals  were  very  sorry  for  this, 
as  Captain  Poppleton  had  always  done  his  very  disagreeable  duty  in  so 
calm  and  correct  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Governor  or 
the  French  to  find  any  fault  with  him  whatever.  When  he  gave  up  his 
charge  to  Captain  Tottenham  of  the  20th  Regiment,  and  was  about  to 
leave.  Napoleon  sent  for  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

"  My  friend,  we  are  very  sorry  to  lose  you ;  accept  this  souvenir  from 
me  as  a  token  of  the  regard  and  esteem  I  shall  always  bear  towards 
you."  Here  he  presented  the  Captain  with  a  gold  snuffbox,  having 
the  Imperial  arms  engraved  on  it.  Captain  Poppleton  was  about  to 
reply,  when  Bonaparte  continued,  with  a  smile,  **  You  will  be  able  to 
give  the  people  of  the  East  a  true  account  of  one  who  has  been  painted 
in  so  many  different  colours  as  I  have  been.  I  love  a  brave  soldier,  no 
matter  to  what  nation  he  may  belong  \  and  I  hope  that  the  officer  who 
succeeds  you  may  do  his  duty  in  the  same  honourable  and  manly  way  as 
you  have  done  yours,  and  then  there  will  be  no  fault  to  be  found,  nor 
any  lying,  reports  circulated  by  that  sbirro  Siet/iano  "—mesinmg  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe. 

Captain  Poppleton  would  not  take  the  snuffbox,  and  made  many 
apologies  for  not  doing  so — it  was  against  orders  for  him  to  receive 
anything  whatever  firom  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  followers  without  per- 
mission from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Napoleon  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  replied,  "  My  worthy  friend,  that  permission  I  think  I  can 
get  granted." 

Napoleon  then  asked  the  Captain  to  pass  a  signal  for  Sir  George 
Bingham — ^who  was  Colonel  of  the  53rd  Regiment,  and  to  whom  Bona- 
parte was  particularly  partial.  When  Sir  George  arrived,  Napoleon  took 
him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  into  the  garden,  where  they  had  a  long 
consultation,  Bonaparte  being  desirous  to  know  why  such  a  man  as 
Captain  Poppleton  should  be  prohibited  receiving  a  trifling  present 
from  himself.  Sir  George  told  him  it  was  a  very  strict  and  positive  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Earl  Bathurst,  to  allow  no  person  whatever 
to  receive  any  article  of  any  description  from  him  or  any  of  his  suite 
without  the  sanction  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ;  that  he  (Sir  George)  would 
see  the  Governor,  who  doubtless  would  allow  Captain  Poppleton  to 
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accept  the  snuffbox,  as  he  was  a  most  honourable  man,  in  whose  inte- 
grity  the  fullest  confidence  might  be  placed.  Taking  Sir  George  by  the 
hand,  and  shaking  it  very  cordially,  Napoleon  said  :  "  Colonel,  I  give 
you  and  all  the  officers  of  your  regiment  an  invitation  to  dine  with  me 
before  they  embark,  that  I  may  have  a  little  talk  with  them  about  Douro, 
Talavera,  and  Salamimca.  You  of  course  will  obtain  the  requisite  per- 
mission from  that  little  man  the  Governor." 

Sir  George  and  Captain  Poppleton  then  took  leave,  evidently  well 
pleased  with  their  visit 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Sir  George  Bingham  called  on 
Napoleon  to  ?ay  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  Captain's  accept- 
ance of  the  snuffbox ;  Sir  George  also  said  that  he  and  his  officers 
would  do  themselves  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  before  they  em- 
barked, if  he  would  permit  it.     Napoleon  immediately  begged  him  to 
bring  them  next  day  to  dinner,  and  they  came,  stopping  to  a  late 
hour  at  night     A  great  deal  of  conversation  took  place  after  dinner 
about  the  diflferent  battles  in  which  the  53rd  had  been  engaged,  and 
several  old  officers  expressed  their  opinions  very  freely  respecting  the 
treatment  they  had  received  when  taken  prisoners  of  war  by  the  French 
some  years  previous  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.     Napoleon  seemed 
greatly   amused,  and   after   complimenting   them  highly,  said,  rather 
gravely, 

**  All  soldiers  must  submit  to  the  fortune  of  war.  Look  at  m)rself, 
gentlemen, — am  not  I  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  /wwfortune  of 
war  ?  " 

Everybody  was  silent,  #and  little  more  was  said.  When  they  were 
about  to  take  their  farewell  of  Bonaparte  and  his  Generals,  he  stood  up 

and  said, 

"  Gentlemen,  wherever  you  go,  may  Providence  protect  you ;  and  I 
liope  that  the  gallant  53rd  Regiment  will  always  display  that  honour 
and  humanity  which  I  believe  it  has  always  possessed  in  the  field,  with 
its  brave  and  worthy  veteran,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  ought  to  have  been 
made  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  field,  instead  of  Lord  Wellington. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  always  ranked  your  regiment  with  the  first  in  the 
field,  and  as  a  token  of  my  regard  towards  you  I  will  give  each  man  in 
the  corps  a  breastplate  for  escorting  me  to  this  settlement,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  do  so." 

Sir  George  Bingham  and  the  officers  in  reply  expressed  their  thanks 
for  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  their  regiment,  and  told  him 
they  appreciated  his  offer  as  much  as  if  it  were  accepted,  but  that  they 
feared  it  would  be  refused  by  the  authorities.  Napoleon  then  bade 
farewell  to  the  officers,  telling  Captain  Poppleton  he  should  see  him  in 
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the  morning.  As  he  was  leaving,  Sir  George  said  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Brigadier- General  of  the  troops,  and  would  therefore  remain 
on  the  island.     Napoleon,  who  was  greatly  pleased,  said, 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  this.  In  you  I  shall  not  only  find  a  shipmate, 
but  an  old  friend  also" — for  Sir  George  came  to  the  island  in  the 
Northumberland  with  the  French  prisoners.  "  Pray  never  make  your- 
self a  stranger  to  this  birdcage  ;  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you  and 
to  have  your  good  company.** 

Next  morning  Sir  George  Bingham  arrived  with  Captain  Poppleton ; 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  Napoleon  presented  the  snuffbox 
to  the  latter,  saying, 

"  When  you  are  far  away  in  the  East,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  you 
will  perhaps  think  ofi  that  monster  and  tyrant  at  St.  Helena, — for  so  I 
have  been  represented  by  all  the  world ;  but  '*  (with  a  sigh)  "  time  and 
habit  reconcile  a  man  to  anything.*' 

Madame  Bertrand  then  stepped  forward,  and  gracefully  put  a  gold 
chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  gold  watch,  round  Captain  Popple- 
ton's  neck,  wishing  him  all  the  happiness  the  world  could  afford. 
Madame  Montholon  then  put  a  valuable  ring  on  his  finger,  saying, 

**  We  are  very  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave  us ;  but  I  hope  the  other 
Captain  will  be  as  good  and  obliging  as  you  have  been." 

General  Gourgaud  gave  him  tvvo  gold  watch  seals,  and   Captain 
Poniatowski  gave  him  a  very  handsome  writing-desk ;  in  short,  nearly 
.every  one  at  Longwood  made  him  a  parting  present 

Captain  Poppleton  had  some  difficulty  in  adequately  thanking  the 
donors ;  and  from  his  manner  I  think  he  was  as  sorry  at  leaving  them 
as  the  Frenchmen  were  at  parting  with  him.  All  the  children  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  cried  with  unafTected  sorrow  when  he  was 
gone. 

Napoleon  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  whenever 
he  saw  him  coming  to  Longwood,  and  he  could  see  him,  with  his  glass, 
about  three  miles  distant,  where  the  road  curves  before  you  reach  Hutt's 
Gate,  Napoleon  would  always  shut  himself  up,  and  if  Sir  Hudson  wanted 
to  see  him,  he  would  send  word  that  he  was  indisposed — so  that  Sir 
Hudson  might  have  to  come  fifty  times  without  seeing  him. 
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Cavour. 

{Second  Article.) 

By  EDWARD  SPENDER. 

LMOST  immediately  after  Cavour*s  disgrace  at  court,  he  cast 
about  for  another  occupation,  and  at  the  very  time  that  he 
was  dreaming  of  himself  as  "  minister  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,"  he  chose  a  career  which  least  of  all  would  seem  to  lead 
to  that  proud  position .  Possibly  Cavour  distrusted  his  own  prevision.  At 
all  events,  the  realization  was  too  far  off  for  him  to  wait  for  it  in  idleness. 
He  was  a  younger  son — a  man  who  had  just  failed  in  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  he  could  not  aflford  to  remain  a  pensioner 
of  futurity.  He  chose  agriculture,  although  he  did  not  know  a  cabbage 
from  a  turnip.  In  1833,  he  being  then  twenty- three  years  old,  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  much- 
neglected  family  estate,  Ldri  by  name.  At  first  he  wrote,  agriculture 
has  but  little  attraction  on  the  surface  ;  **  Nevertheless,"  he  added,  **  if 
**  the  agriculturist  succeeds  in  overcoming  his  first  repugnance,  if  he  can 
^*  make  up  his  mind  to  superintend  the  most  simple  agricultural  opera- 
**  tions,  and  plant  a  field  of  potatoes,  or  rear  a  young  heifer,  a  change 
"  will  be  effected,  almost  imperceptibly  to  himself,  in  his  tastes  and  ideas. 
"  He  will  find  in  the  practice  of  agriculture  an  increasing  interest,  and 
**  what  was  most  distasteful  to  him  at  first,  will  soon  acquire  a  charm  he 
"  little  dreamt  of."  In  1835  he  wrote  that  he  was  **  entering  upon  great 
"  agricultural  speculations,  and  was  obliged  to  bestow  much  care  upon 
"**  the  work  he  had  in  hand."-  The  estate  on  which  he  was  carrying  out 
his  experiments  was  one  of  those  unhealthy  but  valuable  ones  which 
contain  rice-lands.  In  those  marshes  fever  generated  by  the  hot  sun  in 
the  almost  stagnant  waters,  full  of  vegetable  life,  awaits  the  labourer  or 
the  resident  proprietor  as  surely  as  it  does  an  unacdimatised  European 
in  the  jungles  of  India.  Cavour  had  the  fever  twice,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  accomplishing  the  work  that  he  set  himself  to  da 
**  At  sunrise,"  says  M.  De  la  Rive,  "  he  was  at  his  work  inspecting  his 
**  cattle  sheds,  present  when  the  labourers  went  to  their  worl^  and 
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"  superintending  their  work  during  the  dog-days  under  a  burning  sun ; 
"  not  satisfied  with  giving  general  orders,  but  providing  for  the  minutest 
"  detail,  alive  to  all  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  and  every  mechanical 
"  invention,  multiplying  his  experiments,  and  recording  their  results 
*'  with  that  good  sense  which  never  failed  him,  abandoning  one  set  of 
experiments  and  repeating  others  upon  an  immense  scale,  with  a  de- 
gree of  boldness  which  frightened  the  good  neighbours  who  came  to 
*'  him  with  fear  and  trembling  for  an  opinion.      He  was  always  smiling, 
"  cheerful,  merry,  affable,  advising  one  with  clearness  and  precision, 
"  and  encouraging  another  with  some  appropriate  joke.     Nowhere  did 
**  Cavour  feel  so  thoroughly  at  home  as  at  L^ri.     At  a  later  period  of 
*'  his  life  it  was  there,  when  disheartened,  or  fatigued  with  business,  he 
**  retired  to  forget  his  political  anxieties,  and  the  moment  he  had  a  short 
"  holiday  it  was  to  L6ri  he  hurried  off."      M.  De  la  Rive  describes  this 
estate  as  most  unpicturesque.     Ugly  farm  buildings,  straight  roads,  no 
trees  nor  hedges  to  shelter  from  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun,  while  beneath 
that  same  fierce  glare  the  most  intolerable  foetor  rose  up  from   the 
risaje.     In  1846  he  visited  Cavoiu:  there,  and  received  the  heartiest  of 
welcomes.     "  The  hospitality  at  L^ri  was  unbounded,  and  its  mode  of 
**  life  simple.     It  was  farm-life,  and  not  that  of  a  great  country  mansion. 
**  We  set  forth  at  early  dawn,  and  returned  late.    The  days  seemed  short. 
"  We  never  thought  of  complaining  of  the  country  being  flat,  of  the 
"  houses  being  low  and  unsightly,  or  of  the  rice-fields  which  we  were 
"  beating  from  morning  to  night  being  poisonous.     And  in  these  rice- 
**  fields  what  magnificent  crops;  what  fine  flocks  in  those  meadows; 
"  under  the  farm  sheds  what  grinding  of  machines ;  in  the  court-yard 
**  what  activity ;  what  loads  in  the  bams  and  heaps  in  the  granaries  ;  and 
**  all  this  prosperous  state  of  things,  this  life,  this  fertility,  this  tenfold 
"  produce,  the  work  of  a  single  man  !    Such  was  the  result  of  Cavour's 
"  incessant  struggle,  during  fifteen  years,  with  land,  water,  and  preju- 
**  dices,  to  say  nothing  of  fever,  by  which  he  was  twice  attacked." 

Cavour,  though  a  very  speculative  was  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer. 
He  made  experiments,  it  is  tme,  but  he  did  not  indulge  in  theories. 
He  laughed  at  the  "  agricultural  quacks,"  as  he  called  them,  Liebig  and 
Dembasle,  who  weighed,  measured,  and  valued  everything,  from  a  rick 
of  hay  to  a  stalk  of  straw.  Of  our  Professor  Johnston  he  held  the 
highest  estimation,  as  one  who  "  united  practice  with  science."  While 
despising  a  pedantic  he  fully  appreciated  a  scientific  agriculture ;  but 
science  to  commend  itself  to  him  must  be  the  result  of  actual  experi- 
ment, and  not  of  chemical  formulae  worked  out  in  a  lecture-room. 
Hearing  of  the  great  results  that  had  followed  the  use  of  guano,  he 
induced  two  practical  chemists  to  form  an  establishment  close  to  Turin 
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where  manures  might  be  prepared  on  an  extensive  scale.  For  the 
better  guidance  of  the  undertaking,  he  sent  a  list  of  questions  to  Pro- 
fessor Johnston.  Nor  was  this  the  only  enterprise  connected  with  agri- 
culture in  which  Cavour  engaged.  He  established  a  manufactory  for 
the  conversion  of  beetroot  into  sugar,  and  steam  mills  for  grinding  com  ; 
he  made  canals,  railways,  established  banks  and  steam  packets,  and 
last,  though  by  no  means  least,  he  founded  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Piedmont  {Associazione  Agraria)  in  1841,  having  obtained,  after  some 
difficulty,  the  royal  sanction  to  its  bye-laws. 

I  have  said  that  Cavour  was  not  fond  of  the  pen.     Nevertheless, 
during  these  years  of  life  at  Lrfri  he  wrote  several  articles.     He  was 
first  applied  to  by  the  father  of  M.  De  la  Rive,  who  asked  him  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  Bibliotheque  Univers:lU^  then  (1835)  publishing 
at  Geneva.     Cavour  at  first  shrank  somewhat  fi:om  the  undertaking,  but 
promised  to  do  what  he  could,  relying,  as  he  said,  upon  the  assistance 
of  his  brother.     He  replied  to  M.  De  la  Rive,  that  that  gentleman  must 
not  expect  any  article  which  required  the  slightest  imagination.     **  La 
^^  folk  du  logis  is  a  lazy  jade  who  is  not  to  be  stirred  up  by  any  efforts  of 
**  mine  ;  knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home.  .  .  .  Believe  me 
**  when  I  say  that  I  have  never  succeeded  in  inventing  even  the  simplest 
"  story  to  amuse  my  nephew,  though   I   have   often  tried.      I   must 
"  therefore  restrict  myself  to  subjects  of  pure  reasoning,  and  with  re- 
**  spect  to  them  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  there  are  a  vast  number  which  I 
"  cannot  deal  with,  seeing  that  my  literary  education  has  been  singularly 
*  *  neglected.    Of  moral  sciences,  there  is  but  one  which  I  have  thoroughly, 
"  and  that  is  political  economy."    The  letter  concluded  by  suggesting  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  English  poor  law.     He  never  wrote  these  papers ; 
but  some  years  later  he  treated  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  a  very  able 
essay,  and  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Chateauvieux,  with 
whom  as  an  author  and  an  agriculturist  Cavour  must  have  felt  much 
sympathy.      He  also  wrote  on  the  com  law  question,  and  in  this  as 
well  as  the  Irish   question  he  showed  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  subject.     In  1843  he  pointed  out  that  the  real  solution  of  the 
Irish  question  was  a  revision  of  the  land  laws,  and  he  prophesied  that 
as  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  obtained  a  legal  victory  over  O'Connell, 
he  would  do  for  Ireland  what  he  had  done  for  Canada.     How  com- 
pletely this  prediction  was  fulfilled  we  need  not  describe  here.     Equally 
keen  was  Cavour's  foresight  upon  the  great  battle  between  the  free- 
traders and  the  protectionists.     Thus  he  wrote  in  anticipation  of  the 
event  which  filled  the  Conservative  party  with  constemati<m,  and  which 
converted  in  their  eyes  their  trusted  leader  into  the  **  traitor  of  Tam- 
worth."     **  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  takes  the 
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**  same  view  of  commercial  questions  as  Lord  John  Russell.  Not- 
"  withstanding  the  momentary  success  of  the  expedients  to  which  Peel 
"  has  had  recourse,  I  am  satisfied  he  does  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the 
"  serious  nature  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  English  manufacturing 
"  industry,  and  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  persevere,  session 
"  after  session,  in  the  work  of  reform  he  has  begun."  Subsequently 
Cavour  wrote  articles  on  Railways  in  Italy,  the  Influence  of  the  Com- 
mercial Reforms  of  England  upon  Italy,  and  Model  Farms.  The  last 
he  censured  as  costly  failures. 

Thus  the  years  went  by.  The  greatest  statesman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  still  an  obscure  country  gentleman  farming  his  own  estate, 
and  taking  occasional  journeys.  Two-thirds  of  his  life  had  passed, 
and  he  was  nothing  more  than  an  energetic  man  of  business,  and  the 
writer  of  a  few  treatises.  He  rarely  visited  the  capital  of  his  native 
country.  Neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  court  possessed  any  attractions 
for  him.  Charles  Albert  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
priests,  and  the  high  Tory  party  ruled  ;  and  Turin  was,  to  use  Cavour's 
emphatic  words,  "an  intellectual  hell." 

But  great  events  were  at  hand.      A  new  thing  was  seen  in  the  land — 
a  liberal  and  reforming  Pope.     Rome,  once  the  centre  of  empire,  now 
the  capital  of  Christendom,  was  to  be,  it  seemed,  the  seat  of  liberty. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  to  be  the  Tribune  of  the  People  :  there  was 
to  be  a  new  and  glorious  city ;  her  foundations  the  holy  hills,  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome.    The  coming  events  of  that  great  European  epoch,  the 
year  1848,  cast  their  shadows  before.     In  1847  there  were  two  parries 
in  Italy :  the  despotic  party,  headed  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria ;  the 
popular  party,  of  which  Pio  Nono  so  strangely  found  himself  the  leader. 
To  every  native  of  the  little  subalpine  kingdom  it  became  a  vital  ques- 
tion, which  party  will  Charles  Albert  join  ?    The  time  was  now  come 
for  Cavoiu:  to  emerge  from  retirement.     Hitherto  he  had  occupied  him- 
self solely  with  tilling  his  fields,  and  giving  orders  to  his  labourers.     He 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  appointer  of  batUe-fields,  the  counsellor  of 
kings.     His  first  step  was  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  conjunction  with 
Balbo,  Santa  Rosa,  and  other  members  of  the  Liberal  party.      The 
Kisorgimento  made  its  appearance  on  December  17,  1847,  about  the 
time  that  Garibaldi,  excited  by  rumoiu^  from  Europe,  returned  from 
South  America  to  take  part  in  the  resmrection  of  Italy.     Cavour  was 
the  chief  editor  of  the  Risargimento^  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  the 
5Wicles.    Cavour  had  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  political  life.     His 
readers  required  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  the  Liberal  creed. 
His  "leaders,"  therefore,  were  didactic,  accordmg  to  om:  notions.     They 
dealt  far  too  much  with  abstract  questions,  and  too  littie  with  the  events 
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of  the  day,  to  suit  English  news  readers.  In  his  programme  he  declared 
himself  a  warm  supporter  of  free  trade.  But  while  commending  the 
course  upon  which  England  had  entered  the  year  before,  he  pointed  to 
England  as  a  warning  in  another  respect.  He  declared  that  she  had 
been  so  busy  in  extending  her  trade  that  she  had  forgotten  the  welfare 
of  those  by  whom  her  wealth  was  created.  Nothing,  he  declared,  had 
been  done  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  requirements  of  the  new  popu- 
lations whom  commerce  and  industry  caused  to  concentrate  in  the 
manufacturing  towns.  The  result  of  this  neglect  was  Chartism,  a  danger 
which  at  that  time  it  was  by  no  means  certain  England  would  overcome 
*•  We,"  said  Cavour,  "  should  endeavour  to  escape  the  calamities  which 
**  now  agitate  Great  Britain,  by  developing  those  benevolent  institutions 
"  which  are  the  honour  of  our  past  and  present  history,  subjecting  them 
"  to  those  scientific  laws  essential  to  render  sucli  institutions  efficacious. 
"  Let  us  labour  to  enable  all  our  fellow-citizens,  rich  and  poor,  to  parti- 
"  cipate  in  the  benefits  of  civil  progress  and  the  increase  of  wealth.  By 
**  so  doing  we  shall  solve  peacefully,  and  like  Christian  men,  the  great 
"  social  problem  which  others  seek  to  solve  by  tremendous  convulsions 
*•  and  awful  disasters.**  Clearly  Cavour  was  at  that  time  almost  as  much 
of  a  "  Christian  Socialist  '*  as  "  Parson  Lot "  himself.  Clearly,  too,  he 
did  not  foresee  the  baptism  of  blood  that  was  in  store  for  his  country. 

Cavour  as  yet  by  no  means  satisfied  the  **  advanced  '*  party.  Mr. 
Cobden  just  then  paid  a  visit  to  Turin,  and  there  made  acquaintance 
with  the  editor  of  the  Risorgimento,  The  editor  of  a  rival  and  demo- 
cratic paper  expressed  his  astonishment  and  regret  that  the  great 
English  apostle  of  free  trade  should  be  intimate  with  so  great  a  reac- 
tionary and  monopolist  as  Count  Cavour.  Cobden  and  Cavour  walked 
arm  in  arm  through  the  streets  of  Turin,  and  "  an  enlightened  patriot,". 
Mr.  Dicey  tells  us,  called  out,  **  Voila  la  liberth  dii  commerce  gardke  par  k 
'*  monopoler  But  Cavour  was  soon  to  astonish  the  advanced  party  in  a 
very  different  way. 

There  are  few  persons  of  any  experience  in  continental  travel  who 
have  not  visited  Trombetta's  Hotel  dell'  Europa  at  Turin.  It  is  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  tourist,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  subalpine 
capital,  and  looking  out  upon  the  large  and  somewhat  handsome  brick 
palace  known  as  the  Madama.  But  Trombetta*s  has  a  certain  historical 
reputation,  as  well  as  tourist  advantages.  Like  Herr  Bauer's  hotel  at 
Zurich,  where  nearly  twelve  years  later  than  the  time  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  crowned  heads  discussed  the  future  fate  of  Italy, 
Trombetta's  Hotel  has  seen  important  poHtical  gatherings  within  its 
walls.  One  of  the  most  memorable  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
political  excitement  that  had  been  aroused  at  Genoa  in  December,  1847, 
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by  the  liberal  reforms  of  the  Pope.    At  this  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  by  the  Marquis 
d'Azeglio,  by  Balbo,  by  Santa  Rosa,  by  Brofferio,  by  Valerio,  Cavour, 
suspected  of  reactionary  tendencies,  astonished  his  colleagues  by  avowing 
himself  more  liberal  than  the  Liberals.     The  Genoese  had  drawn  up  a 
petition  requesting  Charles  Albert  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  and  establish  a 
national  guard.     The  politicians  at  the  Hotel  dell*  Europa  proposed  to 
adopt  and  support  this  petition.     But  Cavour  rose  and  asked  of  what 
avail  it  was  to  demand  reforms  which  have  nothing  definite,  and  which 
lead  to  nothing.     "Since  the  government,"  he  said,  "  can  no  longer  be 
maintained  on  its  former  basis,  let  us  ask  for  a  constitution,  and  substitute 
for  that  basis  another  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
to  the  progress  of  civilization.     Let  us  do  this  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
before  the  authority  which  keeps  society  together  is  dissolved  by  popular 
clamour.'*     These  words  excited  a  warm  discussion.     The  more  timid 
deputies  at  the  meeting  were  afraid;  the  more  headstrong  were  sus- 
picious.   The  revolutionary  party  disliking  Cavour  for  his  "Anglomania," 
and  nicknaming  him  **  Milord  Cavour,"  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  a 
constitution  with  the  "paraphernalia  of  Lords  and  Commons."    After 
a  sharp  discussion  Cavour 's  proposal  was  defeated,  and  this  his  first 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  reconciliation  between  the  two  extreme 
parties  failed.     He  was  not  yet  the  Minister  of  Italy,  nor  even  the 
Minister  of  Sardinia.     Very  far  from  it.     He  was  accused  to  the  king 
of  having  uttered  sedition.     In  defence  he  published  a  report  of  the 
meeting   in  the  Risorgimmto.     It  was  suppressed  by  the   king,  and 
Cavour  had  recourse  to  the  Tuscan  papers,  for  at  that  time,  be  it 
remarked,  there  was  more  political  liberty  under  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  than  under  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1848,  a  day  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Italy,  a  royal  notice  appeared  in  the  Turin  Gazette  announcing  a  con- 
stitution.   A  special  commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  electoral 
law,  and  Cavour  was  one  of  the  commissioners.    The  elections  followed; 
Cavour  was  a  candidate  at  Turin ;  but  his  ^'' juste  mi/ieu-ism  "  caused  his 
defeat.     He  was  suspected  by  both  parties,  and  they  rejected  him. 
Subsequently,  however,  there  being  a  double  return,  another  election 
took  place  at  Turin,  and  he  was  successful.    Now  at  last  we  see  Cavour 
thoroughly  launched  upon  political  life.     His  energies  were  no  longer 
to  be  absorbed  by  crops  and  manures.     A  new  world  very  different 
from  the  little  L^ri  world  lay  open  before  him.     If  Cavour  hoped  to 
win  victories  in  this  new  sphere,  his  first  acquaintance  with  it  must  have 
teen  sorely  discouraging.     The  events  of  1848  succeeded  each  other 
with  such  rapidity  that  Italy  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  passed  from 
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the  heights  of  a  glorious  victory  to  the  lowest  depths  of  a  disastrous 
defeat.   The  great  wave  of  revolution  that  swept  through  Europe  seemed 
as  though  it  would  bear  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom  into  a  haven  of 
safety.     But  that  like  many  other  gallant  vessels  was  stranded,  as  it 
seemed  hopelessly.     Charles  Albert  bore  a  long  and  cherished  hatred 
of  Austria.     His  ardent  desire  was  to  drive  the  Tedcschi  out  of  Italy. 
On  one  and  the  same  day,  without  concert,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Venice  and  Milan.   The  Austrians  were  compelled  to  retreat-    Surely 
the  "  hour"  was  come,  the  "man"  had  long  come,  and  been  ready  to 
strike  the  blow.     Cavour  thought  so  too.     On  the  23rd  of  March,  he 
published  in  the  Risorgitnento  a  summons  to  arms.    It  was  an  impassioned 
appeal,  the  only  one  in  which  Cavour  allowed  his  feelings  to  overmaster 
him.     "  War,  war !  Peace  is  to  me  a  war  ! "  he  might  have  said  in  the 
words  of  the  injured  Queen  Constance.     This   is  what  he  did  say: 
**  The  hour  of  life  or  death  has  struck  for  the  Sardinian  monarchy — 
"  the  hour  of  strong  counsels — the  hour  on  which  depends  the  fate  of 
"  empires  and  the  destiny  of  nations.     In  presence  of  the  events  in 
"  Lombardy  and  Vienna,  hesitation,  doubt,  delay  are  no  longer  possible. 
"  Of  all  policies  such  would  now  be  the  most  fatal.    We  men  of  cool 
**  minds  accustomed  to  listen  rather  to  the  dictates  of  reason  than  to 
"  the  impulses  of  the  heart,  after  we  have  weighed  carefully  every  word 
"  we  have  to  utter,  are  bound  in  duty  to  declare  the  truth.     There  is 
**  but  one  path  open  for  the  nation,  the  country,  and  the  king — War ! 
**  War  at  once  and  without  delay.     It  is  impossible  to  retreat     The 
**  nation  is  already  at  war  with  Austria.     It  is  rising  now  to  help  the 
"  Lombards .    Our  volunteers  have  already  crossed  the  frontier.     Our 
**  citizens  are  furnishing  ammunition  to  the  Milanese.    The  fact  ^& 
"  palpable.     The  peace  with  Austria  is  broken,  and  the  old  treaties,  on 
**  either  side,  are  torn  and  trampled  under  foot" 

The  "  policy  of  bold  counsels  "  was  adopted.  On  the  20th  of  March 
the  Sardinian  army  crossed  the  frontier,  with  Charles  Albert  at  its 
head. 

Success  at  first  attended  the  bold  enterprise  of  this  little  moimtain 
state  against  the  master  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  European  empires.  A 
great  victory  v^as  gained  at  Goito,  Peschiera  one  of  the  four  towns  of 
the  Quadrilateral  surrendered,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Italy.  But  it  was  not  destined  that  Charles  Albert  should 
enjoy  that  title.  The  Quadrilateral,  which  proved  so  formidable  an 
obstacle  in  1859  to  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  Piedmont,  was 
an  insuperable  obstacle  in  1848  to  the  army  of  Piedmont  alone. 
Reverses  followed.  The  King  of  Naples,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  Pope,  who  had  sent  troops  to  aid  Charles  Albert,  withdrew 
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them  at  the  first  check,  and  betrayed  his  movements  to  the  Austrians. 
Then  followed  the  battle  of  Novara,  and  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Pied- 
montese,  and  their  retreat  across  the  fertile  country  that  lies  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Rosa.  Charles  Albert,  the  gallant  general  who  for  a  whole 
year  had  fought  against  hopeless  odds,  lost  this  his  last  battle  and  his 
throne.  March  23,  1849,  was  a  memorable  and  melancholy  day  in 
the  chequered  annals  of  Italian  history.  The  king  had  for  months  past 
fought  on  against  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  Cavour  among  the  rest 
After  that  great  overthrow  he  called  his  generals  round  him,  and  thus 
addressed  them  :  "  I  have  sacrificed  myself  for  the  cause  of  Italy.  I 
"  have  risked  my  own  life,  the  life  of  my  children,  and  my  throne,  and 
"  I  have  failed.  I  perceive  that  my  person  is  now  the  sole  obstacle 
**  to  a  peace  become  inevitable,  and  moreover  I  could  never  reconcile 
*' myself  to  signing  peace.  Since  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  death, 
"  I  must  accomplish  one  last  sacrifice  for  my  country.  I  resign  the  crown, 
"and  abdicate  in  favour  of  my  son."  **And  then,"  says  Mr.  Dicey, 
"  bidding  those  around  him  to  leave  him  to  himself,  he  went  forth  alone, 
**  passed  through  the  Austrian  camp,  and  left  for  ever  the  country  that 
"he  had  loved  so  well." 

The  Italians  have  been  called  an  ungrateful  people.    They  have  not 

proved  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  this  ill-fated  sovereign.     Ten  years 

later,  when  Milan  was  full  of  French  and  Sardinian  troops,  and  the 

capital   of  Lombardy  was    almost    beside   itself  with    joy  at    being 

liberated  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  when  other  men  had  accomplished 

the  work  that  he  failed  to  fulfil,  and  other  heroes  were  receiving  the 

crowns  of  victory  which  he  had  failed  to  win, — in  the  first  flush  of 

ecstasy  the  Milanese  remembered  their  defeated  discrowned  leader. 

Above  the  highest  pinnacle  of  traceried  marble  of  purest  white,  the 

Italian  tricolour  waved  over  the  many  thousand  saints  and  martyrs  that 

people  the  niches  of  the  Duomo,  and  those  who  looked  upon  it  and 

shed  tears  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  those  bright  colours  which  had  superseded 

the  hated  black  and  yellow  of  Austria,  remembered  that  it  was  Charles 

Albert  who  first  unfurled  that  flag,  who  substituted  the  tricolour  for 

the  cross,  the  flag  of  Italy  for  the  flag  of  Savoy.     The  writer  of  these 

lines  can   bear  testimony  to   the  honour  that  was  then  paid   to  the 

dead  hero.     In  the  summer  of  1859  every  wall  in  Milan  was  covered 

with  a  biographical  notice  of  him ;  boys  sold  his  life  in  the  streets ;  and 

to  crown  all,  a  solemn  commemorative  service  was  holden  in  the  gorgeous 

cathedral,  decorated  at  once  with  the  emblems  of  victory  and  death. 

The  disaster  of  Novara  was  followed  by  peace ;  but  it  seemed  the 
peace  of  despair.  Piedmont  existed,  and  that  is  all  which  can  be  said. 
But  then,  as  Cavour  declared,  every  day's  existence  at  this  time  was 
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a  gain.  The  Austrians  did  not  march  upon  Turin;  not  because  the 
Sardinians  were  in  any  position  to  prevent  them,  but  because  they  feared 
to  encounter  the  hostility  of  France.  At  Genoa  the  disasters  of  the 
king  and  his  army  led  to  serious  riots  incited  by  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  the  Sardinian  general,  Lamarmora,  was  compelled  to  use  stringent 
measures  to  suppress  the  emeute.  Everywhere  there  was  the  profoiindest 
gloom.  In  the  midst  of  it,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Certainly  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  lead  him  to  suppKwe 
that  he  would  ever  be  King  of  Italy ;  and  yet  there  is  a  story  told  of 
him  that  after  the  defeat  of  Novara  he  shook  his  sword  in  the  face  of 
the  Austrian  army,  and  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth,  P Italia 
saral 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  a  bitter  potion  for  the  high-spirited  Pied- 
montese  to  swallow.  It  was  discussed  with  great  vehemence  in  the 
Parliament,  and  more  than  one  Ministry  was  dissolved  and  formed  with 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  it  out  At  last,  after  sundry  disso- 
lutions of  the  Chambers,  and  Cabinet  crises,  the  difficult  task  was 
accomplished,  and  Radetzski  was  able  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  goading 
the  Lombards  in  general  and  the  Milanese  in  particular  into  madness. 

From  1849  to  1^54*  ^o"^  the  war  in  Northern  Italy  to  the  Russian 
war,  there  is  little  to  tell  which  would  interest  the  general  reader. 
Administrations  were  formed  at  Turin  and  failed,  and  were  follow<ed  by 
others.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  changes,  Cavour  rose  in  the  public 
estimation.  The  Risorgimento  kept  him  constantly  before  the  little  world 
of  Turin.  The  prominence  that  he  gained  was  so  favourable  to  him 
that  he  not  only  was  returned  as  representative  of  Turin  at  each  election 
until  his  death,  but  he  soon  entered  upon  official  life.  Victor  Emmanuel 
had  no  early  grudge  against  Cavour  as  his  father  had.  Thus  a  formidable 
obstacle  was  removed  out  of  Cavour's  path.  He  joined  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Marquis  Massimo  d'Azeglio.  In  1850  he  raised  a  host  of 
bitter  enemies  by  his  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  These 
enemies  are  foes  who  never  forget  or  forgive.  The  clerical  party  hated 
Cavour  till  his  death,  and  the  Pope  threatened  with  condign  punishment 
the  priest  who  administered  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  to  the  dying 
statesman.  Cavour  filled  every  office  but  that  of  Minister  of  Justice. 
In  all  he  displayed  unwearied  activity.  At  the  same  time  he  was  no 
mere  head  qf  a  department.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Ministry 
even  when  not  its  ostensible  head.  In  1852,  on  the  retirement  of 
d'Azeglio,  he  became  actually  First  Minister ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  short  period  of  retirement  after  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  he 
remained  Premier  until  his  death. 


The  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

By  WILLIAM  ALFRED  GIBBS, 
Part  the  Sixth.— {Condudtd.) 

Ilje  Battle. 

I  HEN  spoke  the  old  knight  Walter  de  I'Espec 
In  tones  that  first  betrayed  his  weary  age 
But  swelling  louder,  fuller  as  he  spake 
Came  forth  at  last  clear,  sonorous  and  deep 

Like  the  rich  music  of  strong  manhood's  prime  : 

"  Hear,  Holy  Father,  nobles,  knights  and  men- 
Hear  me  again  beneath  the  sacred  cross 

Renew  my  vow  to  guard  it  to  the  death  I 

This  day,  by  God's  help,  we  beat  back  the  Scots 

Or  it  shall  be  the  last  day  of  my  life ! 

Say,  noble  Albemarle,  wilt  take  my  hand 

And  on  such  issue  pledge  thy  life  with  mine  ? 

'Tis  well !  now  knightly  comrades  in  this  war 

Hear  an  old  warrior  say  his  last  few  words  ; 

Ye  know  these  savage,  unchivalric  kernes — 

These  lawless  hordes, — more  like  to  beasts  than  men, — 

Have  wreaked  their  cruel  passions  uncontrolled 

Not  only  on  their  foemen  in  fair  field — 

Not  only  on  the  spoils  of  lawful  war — 

But  upon  helpless  women ;  now,  Sir  Knights 

We,  by  the  laws  of  noble  chivalry 

Are  bound  f  avenge  such  outrage ;  failing  this — 

Through  lack  of  courage,  skill,  or  discipline — 

Bethink  ye  well  what  follows ;  this  wild  herd 

Like  bulls  and  goats  or  gross  wild-boars  let  loose 

Will  ravage  with  hot  lust  thro'  all  the  land. 

What  think  ye,  nobles  ?  'twill  be  sweet  to  live 

By  fleeing,  craven-like,  from  this  fair  field 

To  some  strong  castle's  safe^ !  very  sweet 
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To  hear  and  know, — mewed-up  within  its  walls, — 

That  the  fair  dainty  ladies  of  your  love 

Lie  at  the  tender  mercy  of  these  kernes, 

Who — ragged,  filthy,  barelegged  as  they  be — 

Will  then  have  shown  themselves  far  better  men  ! 

But  no, — I  see  by  fire-flashing  eyes 

And  hands  that  seize  their  lances  with  fierce  grasp 

I  need  not  doubt  the  youngest  of  you  here  ! 

Conquest  or  death ! — take  oath,  take  oath  with  me 

And  Heaven's  lightnings  blast  the  first  that  flies." 

A  grand  shout  filled  the  air — "  Conquest  or  death  ! 

"  But  yet  one  word ;  the  wildest  courage,  knights. 

Is  worse  than  wasted  without  discipline ; 

This  is  our  ark  of  safety  from  the  storm — 

Aloft,  the  holy  relics  and  the  Cross 

Beneath  whose  shadow  we  have  sworn  to  stand  ; 

And  here — in  gentle  beauty  like  the  dove, 

In  courage  like  the  eagle, — lo  !  your  Queen  ! 

The  royal  gracious  Ladye,  brave  as  fair, 

Entrusted  to  your  valour  by  your  King ! 

Who  but  a  recreant — false  and  foul  as  hell — 

Will  dare  betray  that  trust  ?  "     "  Who  dares  shall  die  !  " 

"  Well  answered ;  *  He  shall  die ! '  for  should  he  *scape 

The  foeman*s  sword  or  yours,  be  sure  the  King 

Will  track  the  hiding  coward  to  his  lair 

And  hang  him  like  a  felon  !    But  I  speak 

Of  things  impossible — no  man  is  here 

So  vile,  detestable,  as  e'en  to  dream 

Of  flight  or  ransom  on  this  battle-field  ! 

Ring  round  the  ark,  brave  knights,  a  threefold  wall — 

Steel  in  your  hearts  as  hard  as  on  your  breasts. 

Swerve  not ;  stand  fast ;  let  no  false  stratagem 

Allure  your  headstrong  valour  to  break  rank  : 

Through  all  the  brunt  of  battle  on  this  day 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  fight  like  Paladins — 

To  God,  your  King,  your  country,  triply  pledged 

To  guard  the  Cross,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  land  ! " 

"  Amen  !  amen !  *'  re-echoed  through  the  host ; 

For  sacred  solemn  seemed  their  noble  pledge. 

Now,  save  for  those  who  gathered  roimd  the  ark, 

The  mist  so  shrouded  all  who  stood  thereon 

That  the  wild  fervour  of  the  old  knight's  speech 
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Sounded  like  mystic  voice  from  out  the  clouds  ; 

But  as  he  ended,  a  slight  gleam  of  sun — 

Pale,  pure  and  silvery — shimmered  thro'  the  gloom 

And  showed,  as  in  a  vision  swift  revealed 

And  all  as  swiftly  hidden,  the  fair  Queen 

On  her  grand  war-horse  Raymond,  with  drawn  sword 

Raised  high  in  air  and  pointing  to  the  Cross ; 

A  light  gold  helmet,  jewelled  like  a  crown. 

With  snow-white  plume  surmounted,  graced  her  head 

Whilst  'neath  the  helmet  shone  her  flashing  eyes 

And  face  of  glorious  beauty  lighted  up 

With  hope  and  courage,  and  with  woman's  faith 

In  England's  cause  and  England's  gallant  knights. 

But  now  the  skreeling  Pibroch — which  had  sung 

With  ever  louder,  nearer  hornet-tone 

Its  harsh  accompaniment  to  Espec's  words — 

Rang  out  its  shrill  defiance  close  at  hand 

And  '^Alban"  "Alban"  came  the  Scottish  cry 

Of  battle  onset — ^followed  by  a  rush 

Of  fierce  uncouth  assailants ;  some  but  armed 

With  clubs  and  axes,  some  with  spear  and  sword, 

But  all  with  fury  in  their  bloodshot  eyes 

And  quivering  nostrils ;  shocks  of  imkempt  hair 

Hung,  as  it  grew,  from  cheek  and  lip  and  chin. 

Giving  a  savage  wildness  to  their  mien : 

Thus  as  they  plunged  along  and  came  in  sight 

Scarce  three  spears  off  the  knights,  they  well  might  seem 

Like  weird  ferocious  Demons  of  the  Mist. 

On,  on,  for  ever,  on,in  countless  hordes, 

Raging  with  curses,  cries,  and  furious  blows 

Came  the  vast  wave  of  battle  surging  mde ; 

On,  on,  with  ceaseless,  loud,  relentless  roar 

Foaming  with  passion,  maddened  by  repulse, 

Now  here,  now  there,  with  claymore,  spear  and  axe 

Seeking  to  find  some  undefended  point. 

It  dashed  itself  against  the  rock  of  steel. 

That  "  rock  of  steel,"  had  it  but  wavered  once, 

Once  left  a  gap  unguarded  by  a  lance, 

"  All  had  been  lost"  on  that  eventful  day  ! 

But,  despite  o'erstrained  arms  and  battered  helms, 

And  bodies  wearied  by  the  long  night  march 

And  longer  day  of  never-resting  fight — 
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Despite  dull  gna^^nng  hunger  and  mad  thirst, 

Parched  throats,  stunned  ears,  and  sore  dust-blinded  eyes- 

Rock-like  it  stood  in  silent  bravery 

All  thro'  those  fateful,  fierce,  and  stormy  hours ! 

Oh  splendid  courage !    Thou  in  Sparta  bom  ! 

Quiet,  unboasting,  stem,  enduring,  cool. 

Silently  bearing  with  unflinching  nerve 

Pangs  that  would  wring  firom  braggart's  craven  howls. 

Thou  art  a  noble  virtue  even  yet. 

E'en  in  these  silken-soft,  luxurious  days  ! 

Aye,  and  thou  hast  not  yet  quite  fled  from  earth  ; 

Still  Albion's  sons  with  Scotia's  Highland  chiefs 

And  fair  Hibemia's  soldiers,  gaily  brave, 

Have  raised  thy  Standard  in  a  hundred  fields  ! 

Speak  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  ye  who  cast 

Your  dark  impassive  shadows  on  red  war 

Dashing  with  Gallic  fierceness  'gainst  the  ranks — 

The  steadfast  ranks — of  Britain's  gallant  host ! 

Speak  Pyrenean  mountains,  whose  white  peaks 

Caught  the  blood-tint  of  battle  from  afar 

Where  British  hardihood  beat  slowly  back 

The  invading  foe,  and  fireed  thy  war-torn  Spain  ! 

Speak  Indian  deserts,  where  a  dauntless  few 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  fighting,  crashed  their  way 

Through  else  o'erwhelming  armies !     Speak  thou  North, 

Where  in  the  dim  light  of  the  morning's  dawn 

The  thin  red  line  of  Britain's  warriors  stood 

And  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  through  the  day  ! 

Brave,  firm,  impassive,  as  those  steel-clad  knights. 

Who  still  beat  back  and  back  the  furious  Scots. 

Some  hours  past  noon  the  curtains  of  the  mist 

Disparting,  slow  revealed  the  scene  of  war; — 

A  hideous  scene  !   thickly  as  forest  trees 

Doomed  by  the  woodman's  axe,  so  round  the  knights 

Lay  heaped  in  wild  disorder  savage  foes 

Dying  or  dead  ;  the  wounded  still  essayed 

To  writhe  away,  thus  strewing  all  the  ground 

Between  the  armies  with  half-living  men. 

The  dazzling  glare  of  sunlight  struck  full  front 

Upon  the  archers  of  the  Scottish  host, 

Hence  these  shot  wide ;  whilst  England's  bowmen  sent 

A  deadly  hail  amongst  the  thronging  kemes 
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Who,  armourless,  fell  pierced  like  herded  stags. 

The  chivalry  of  Scodand,  bravely  led 

By  young  Prince  Henry,  galloped  out  to  charge 

The  English  archers,  but  in  mid-career 

Were  met  by  Hugh  Montresse  and  Arlon's  knights. 

The  splendour  of  a  tournament  ensued ; 

The  crash  of  lance,  the  music  of  the  sword 

Had  well-nigh  tempted  forth  the  Standard  guards 

Whose  part  it  was  to  guard  this  outer  wing. 

To  join  the  glorious  m^l^e.     Montresse  fell 

In  the  first  shock  of  charge,  with  mortal  wound ; 

But  Arlon  gathering  up  his  knights  swooped  back ; 

Then,  at  full  speed,  rushed  once  more  on  the  foe 

And  drove  Prince  Henry's  lances  off  the  field. 

Then  came  the  kernes'  rough  onslaughts  once  again, 

And  lo  !  now  as  the  sun  declining  sank. 

Casting  long  shadows  o'er  the  blood-stained  plain, 
The  spear  and  claymore  and  huge  battleaxe 
Seemed  to  grow  heavy  in  th'  assailants'  hands ; 
A  pause  in  the  rash  charges  showed  the  foe 

Wav'ring,  irresolute,  as  wearied  out 

With  fruitless  valour  and  effectless  rage. 

Like  scathing  flame  consumed  by  its  own  heat. 

Some  leaders  here  and  there  might  be  descried 

Urging  a  fresh  attack,  and  rushing  forth 

To  lure  the  war-hounds  once  more  on  the  game  ; 

Now  was  the  time  for  Ranoulf  and  his  men 

To  shoot  their  last  few  arrows  closer  in 

And  then  burst  forward  with  the  men-at-arms 

Gleaning  up  axe  or  claymore  as  they  ran. 

And  hark  !  the  thundering  gaUop  of  the  knights 

Shaking  the  earth  beneath  them  as  they  rode ! 

With  levelled  lances  held  in  iron  grasp 

With  teeth  set  hard,  and  saddle  firmly  gripped 

like  long-pent  storm  they  burst  upon  the  foe. 

A  few  rash  gallant  Scottish  knights  rode  out 

With  hopeless  bravery  to  dare  the  shock. 

But  horse  and  man  went  down  before  the  storm 

Like  ripened  com  before  the  rushing  hail 

Thus  with  wild  rout,  complete  and  terrible, 

The  bare-legged  kernes  disperst  like  packs  of  wolves, 
Chased,  crushed,  cut  down,  or  speared  as  thus  they  ran. 

VOUii N.S.  21 


Lord  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
Collins  on  the  Rugby  Rebellion. 

i  HE  following  Letter  and  Reply  have  been  handed  to  us  for 
Publication. 

To  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins. 
—I  Ihink  it  may  be  from  you  that  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of 
the  August  number  of  the  St.  jFames's  Magazine,  with  youi  Article  on 
the  Rugby  case.  At  all  events,  as  the  Article  may  be  reprinted,  or  you 
may  write  further,  or  others  may,  in  pursuance  of  your  Article,  write 
more  on  the  subject,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  pointing 
out  some  misconceptions  into  which  I  think  you  have  fallen  as  to  the 
facts  and  the  law. 

(i.)  I  may  say  thai  I  ought  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
matter,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  which  the 
Public  Schools  Act  was  founded,  and  knowing  the  grounds  of  its 
various  enactments. 

(2.)  I  give  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Dr.  Hayman's  c£ise.  Those 
who  have  personal  knowledge  of  it,  or  who  have  seen  those  extracts 
from  the  Governors'  Minute  Book — (how  those  extracts  can  have  been 
published  without  some  breach  of  confidence,  I  cannot  see)— aiay  do 
so ;  but  I,  as  merely  one  of  the  public,  have  not  the  materials  for 
doing  so. 

(3.)  The  Governing  Body  have  never  stated  their  case,  so  that  we  are 
but  partially  informed.  I,  therefore,  cannot  say  whether  the  Governing 
Body  acted  on  the  whole  rightly  or  wrongly. 

(4.)  It  is,  of  course,  merely  an  assumption  {setting  aside  at  feast  the 
names  of  Bishop  Temple  and  Dr.  Bradley)  to  say  that  they  acted 
(pp.  523,  S31)  from  partizanship  and  from  weakness,  and  not  from 
deliberate  and  well-considered  judgment. 

(5.)  But  what  I  wish  to  dwell  on  is  that  the  whole  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  in  iis/ort/i  correct  and  according  to  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  just  recently  passed,  afta*  the  most  carefiil  and 
protracted  inquiry. 
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(6. )  You  speak  (p.  525)  of  the  Governing  Body  as  cowards  for  having 
recourse  to  "technicalities,"  instead  of  consenting  to  go  into  the  merits; 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  (p.  526)  being  law  against  justice;  and 
Dr.  Hayman  being  defeated  by  the  "machinery  of  the  law**  (p.  529). 
Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect.  A  "demurrer,**  no  doulrt,  has  a 
technical  sound;  but  in  this  case,  at  least,  it  was  not  the  least  a 
technicality,  but  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  question  in  substance. 

(7.)    ^/ke  question  on  this  part  of  the  subject — a  question  which  the 
Commissioners  had  to  consider,  and  did  consider  with  the  utmost  care 
— ^Ls,  Where  is  the  ultimate  power,  from  which  shall  be  no  appeal,  of 
dismissing  a  Head  Master  ?   (The  correlative  question  which  has  excited 
<l\iite  as  much  attention  is,  Who  shall  have  the  ultimate  pow,cr  of  dis- 
missing  the  Assistant  Masters?    But  this  I  pass  by.)     Formerly,  in 
many  cases,  there  was  practically  no  such  power  anywhere.     When  the 
office  was  a  freehold,  nothing  but  criminality,  or  the  grossest  neglect, 
would  avail,  so  tliat  virtually  the  holder  of  it  was  irremovable.     Some 
would  revive  this  state  of  things ;  but,  if  I  apprehend  you  right,  it  is 
not  what  you  desire,  but  you  would  give  this  power  to  the  Governing 
Body,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.     Others  would  give 
the  appeal  to  the  Bishop  as  Visitor ;  others   to  the  Charity   Com- 
nussioners.     Now  my  object  is  not  to  argue  these  points  either  way, 
but  to  point  out  that  the  Commissioners,  and  after  them  Parliament,  by 
a  general  and  express  enactment  in  the  Public  Schools  Act,  deliberately 
set  aside  all  appeal,  and  gave  the  sole  and  absolute  power  of  dismissal 
to  the  Governing  Bodies.     It  is  a  power  at  pleasure^  that  is,  as  I  need 
I      not  say,  to  be  exercised  by  them  for  any  and  every  reason  which  they 
may  think  fit. 

I  repeat,  as  one  of  those  who  did  it,  that  it  was  done  advisedly. 

The  main  authority,  perhaps,  which  could  be  quoted  is  Dr.  Howson, 

now  Dean  of  Chester,  who,  as  the  Master  of  Liverpool  Collegiate  School , 

I      told  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  that  he  held  the  best  system 

to  be  that  under  which  he  was  himself ;  he  to  have  absolute  power  over 

^.      the  School,  the  Governing  Body  to  have  absolute  power  to  dismiss  him, 

and  no  other  power.    This,  though  not  without  some  modification,  was 

the  system  expressly  enacted  by  Parliament.     To  exercise  this  great 

lX)wer,  all  the  Governing  Bodies  were  elaborately  reconstructed  by 

Parliament,  or  under  its  authority  by  an  Executive  Commission  ad  hoc: 

I      issuing,  it  is  true,  in  the  case  of  Rugby,  in  the  creation  of  a  set  of  what 

^1      you  are  pleased  to  tenn  "  nobodies  "  (p.  531).     But  if  so,  is  it  not  plain 

^hat  the  Governors  would  have  glaringly  departed  from  the  responsibility 

just  laid  on  them  by  Parliament,  if  they  had  consented  to  bring  the 

merits  of  the  case  into  a  Court  of  I-.aw  ?  It  would  have  been  to  abdicate 
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the  very  function  which  they  were  specially  created  to  discharge.    The 
"  jurisdiction  of  the  Court "  is  precisely  what  Parliament  has  barred. 

(8.)  The  Chancery  proceedings  of  course  strongly  illustrate  this.  No 
one,  as  you  clearly  perceive,  more  desired  to  assert  his  jurisdiction,  if 
he  possibly  could,  than  Sir  R.  Malins.  I  was  by  him  throughout  the 
pleadings,  and  well  remember  all  those  sayings  of  his  which  you  quote 
with  such  approbation,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  in 
saying  that  many  sympathize  with  as  sayings.  But  I  am  very  certain 
that  all  those  who  can  estimate  their  judicial  character  thought  them 
(and  there  were  many  besides  what  you  have  given)  most  extra-judicial, 
irrelevant,  and  unsuitable.  They  were  on  the  tneritSy  whereas  the 
question,  and  the  only  question  before  him,  was  whether  he  could  allow 
^e  merits  to  be  dealt  vdth. 

(9.)  I  need  not  tell  you  that  his  judicial  repute  is  not  very  high,  and 
he  certainly  did  not  then  raise  it 

(10.)  But  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  hesitated  as  to  his  decision.  He 
well  knew  the  Governing  Body  were  bound  not  to  surrender  their  rights, 
and  transfer  them  to  a  Comt  of  Law ;  they  had  no  such  option  as  you 
suppose. 

(11.)  I  am  not  dear  what  the  exact  object  of  the  Article  is.  I  doubt 
(indeed  your  own  words  (p.  529)  are  not  quite  express)  whether  you 
can  really  suppose  that  Parliament,  immediately  after  passing  an  hfX, 
will  direct  an  inquiry  into  a  single  case  transacted  in  strict  and  imdis- 
puted  accordance  with  that  Act.  I  know  no  precedent  for  such  a 
course.  A  general  inquiry,  such  as  you  proceed  to  suggest,  is,  no  doubt, 
more  plausible ;  but  I  think  even  for  that  it  is  much  too  soon. 

(12.)  There  is,  it  is  true,  the  Felsted  case  now  to  add  to  this  alleged 
grievance.  The  case  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  at  Eton  (p.  530)  you 
quite  misstate,  as  I  know,  being  myself  one  of  the  Governors.  We  were 
in  no  "  paralysis," — such  a  term  does  not  rightly  describe  abstinence  from 
what  is  not  one's  business.  We  met,  and  had  no  doubt  that  neither  we 
nor  (still  less)  the  Provost,  had  any  power  under  the  Act  to  interfere  in  a 
matter  left  to  the  Head  Master,  and  very  properly  left.  For  we  must 
remember  that,  at  Eton  specially,  but  also  in  other  schools,  the  Head 
Masters,  under  the  new  Constitutions,  have  distinctly  more  and  more 
uncontrolled  power  than  before.  What  you  mean  by  saying  that  in 
that  matter  Dr.  Hornby  "  dared  not  have  a  will  of  his  own,"  I  do  not 
know.  The  permission  of  the  "  invasion  **  of  the  Revivalists  was  dis- 
tinctly according  to  his  will,  and  no  one  else's. 

(13.)  One  or  two  minor  points  I  will  notice,  as  the  Article  maybe 
reprinted.  P.  518,  "  We  feel,"  etc.— The  fair  sense  of  "we"  is  the 
Rugby  community  generally.  If  that  community  were  against  aoj  tra- 
ditions, they  surely  would  cease  to  be  "cherished." 
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(14.)  P.  520.  No  Denison  was  ever  Senior  Wrangler,  nor  could  be, 
as  none  of  them  was  at  Cambridge. 

(15.)  P.  521.  You  can  hardly  be  in  earnest  about  "quarter."  It 
does  not  by  usage  mean  only  a  measure  or  a  remission;  it  means  a 
place  or  region.  No  commoner  phrase  than  "  transmit  to  the  proper 
"  quarter." 

(16.)  P.  520.  What  does  "j/V"  mean?  It  is  commonly  put  when 
some  misprint,  or  casual  blunder,  or,  again,  incredible  absurdity  is 
quoted  :  and  which  of  these  is  here  ? 

(17.)  Lastly,  I  will  engage  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  soul  in  this 
Diocese  who  would  not  say  that  the  insults  in  this  Article  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  the  insinuation  that  he  was  a  hypocrite,  a  coward, 
and  a  puppet  and  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  are  absurd,  calumnious, 
and  unwarrantable.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Lyttelton. 
Hagley,  Stourbridge,  ist  October,  1875. 


MR.  MORTIMER  COLLINS'S  REPLY. 

Premising  that  I  did  not  send  Lord  Lyttelton  a  copy  of  the  St.  James's 
Magazine^  I  reply  to  his  remarks  as  briefly  as  possible. 

(i.)  It  would  be  a  public  service  if  his  lordship  would  state  all  that 
he  knows  of  the  grounds  of  the  various  enactments  embodied  in  the 
Public  Schools  Act. 

(2.)  How  the  Minutes  of  the  Governing  Body  were  obtained  I  can- 
not say.  I  found  them  in  a  published  pamphlet,  and  used  them  without 
hesitation.  If  public  schools  are  to  be  managed  by  Governing  Bodies, 
I  hold  that  reporters  ought  to  attend  their  meetings.  This  would  be  a 
valuable  check  on  prejudiced  persons. 

(3.)  We  are  only  partially  informed,  since  the  Governing  Body  has 
not  stated  its  case.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  it  dare  not  state  its 
case. 

(4.)  I  am  glad  that  Lord  Lyttelton  tacitly  admits  the  partisanship  of 
Bishop  Temple  and  Dr.  Bradley.  The  rest  of  the  Governors  weakly 
submitted  to  their  dictation.     Mwcpa  f vfwy  oKov  to  <l>vpafjLa  (;vfioi. 

(S-)  Doubtless  this  statement  is  true  enough.  The  letter  of  the  law 
was  observed.  Many  unfair  things  are  sanctioned  by  law.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  in  question,  of  his  share  in  which  Lord  Lyttelton  seems 
proud,  is  doing  enormous  injury  to  our  public  schools. 

(6.)  Lord  Lyttelton  evidently  holds  that  "  the  very  essence  of  the 
"  question  "  is  whether  the  Governing  Body  had  legal  power  to  dismiss 
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Dr.  Hayman.     I  regard  the  essence  of  the  question  to  be  whether  tlu5 
body  of  gentlemen  exercised  that  legal  power  in  a  proper  manner. 

(7.)  Lord  Lyttdton  evidently  was  the  person  who  induced  Paxlia- 
naent  to  give  a  Governing  Body  power  to  dismiss  a  Head  Master  ait 
pleasure^  without  cause  assigned,  as  a  mere  servant  may  be  dismissed. 
I  do  not  think  he  need  be  proud  of  this  legislative  feat.  In  reply  to  his 
lordship's  question  as  to  what  I  should  deem  the  best  mode  of  admixiis- 
tering  Public  Schools,  I  suggest  that  all  Head  Masters  should  be  ap> 
pointed  and  removed  by  the  Crown,  acting  through  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  Education. 

(8.)  Sir  R.  Malins  may  have  made  extra-judicial  statements,  but  they 
were  designed  to  expose  the  un&imess  of  an  Act  of  Parliam^it  whieh 
he  wfts  bound  to  administer.  Other  judges  have  done  the  same,  aiici 
legal  reform  has  followed. 

(9.)  Soarcely  courteous  :  but  the  main  author  of  a  feeble  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment could  hardly  feel  easy  as  he  sat  to  hear  its  fatuity  and  evil  conse- 
quences lucidly  exposed. 

(10.)  Mere  repetition. 

(11.)  The  exact  object  of  my  article  is  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  an 
imwis^  Act,  which,  if  other  governors  of  schools  are  as  despotic  as  those 
of  Rugby  tod  Felsted,  will  lead  to  the  degradation  of  our  seats  of  educa- 
tions, since  no  gendeman  and  scholar  will  deign  to  be  a  Head  Master.. 
If  A  bad  Act  has  been  passed,  it  cannot  be  "  much  too  soon  "  to  inquire 
into  ite  op^«tton. 

(12.)  I  thank  Lord  Lyttelton  for  his  candour  in  mentioning  the  Ffel- 
sted  case.  "  Abstinence  from  what  is  not  one's  business  *'  is  an  excellent 
tking :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Governing  Body  of  Rugby  thought 
otherwise.  But  if  Lord  Lyttelton  and  his  colleagues  had  (Usmissed  the 
Head  Master  of  Eton  for  allowing  American  charlatans  to  hold  forth  in 
the  college  grounds,  I  should  have  thought  them  right. 

(13.)  The  assistant  masters  of  Rugby  cannot  claim  to  represent  "the 
"  Rugby,  community  generally.'* 

(14.)  This  may  of  course  be  a  mistake.  I  believe  I  saw  the  statement 
in  Burke  that  Henry  Denison  was  a  Senior  Wrangler.  If  I  am  in  error, 
I  regret  it :  but  the  point  was  merely  used  as  an  illustration. 

(15.)  I  am  quite  in  earnest  about  quarter.  To  "  transmit  to  a  quieter  '^ 
is  good  Civil  Service  English,  no  doubt :  but  it  is  not  the  English  of 
scholarly  writers. 

(16.)  I  accept  Lord  Lyttelton's  idea  as  to  the  use  of  «V.  It  appears 
to  me  "  an  incredible  absurdity  "  for  a  Bishop  to  state  in  a  parendiesis 
that  he  is  "an  honest  man."  We  desire  to  believe  this  of  all  oiu: Bishops* 
but  recent  events  have  shaken  the  public  faith  in  episcopal  int^;rity. 
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(17.)  I  have  nothing  to  add  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 

xiothing  to  retract    I  know  neither  him  nor  Dr.  Hayman :  and  I  wrote  lAy 

article  simply  on  the  public  documents.    He  may  be  an  excellent  Kshop, 

lout  he  is  unfit  to  govern  a  public  school.   I  wrote,  not  in  Dr.  Haytnaii's 

interest,  but  in  the  interest  of  all  Head  Masters ;  and  if  these  few  words 

of  mine  should  help  to  awaken  Parliament  to  the  danger  of  pla<!!ing 

<iespotic  power  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  bodies,  I  shall  be  thankful. 

As  Lord  Lyttelton  has  taken  the  subject  up  in  print,  he  can  hardly 

a.l>stain  from  mentioning  it  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Mortimer  Coluws.. 

Knowl  Hill,  Berks,  .S".  Crispin's  Day. 


Lord  Lyttelton's  letter  is  printed  verbatim  as  it  was  written  to  Mr. 
Collins;  but  since  it  and  Mr.  CoUins's  reply  have  been  in  type,  his 
lordship  desires  that  paragraphs  2  and  4  be  modified,  that  9  and  10  be 
deleted,  and  that  an  addition  be  made  to  16. 

In  paragraph  2  he  would  strike  out  "how  those  extracts  '*  [from  the 
Governing  Bod/s  Minute  Book]  "  can  have  been  published  without 
"  some  breach  of  confidence  I  cannot  see  ;  '*  in  4  he  would  insert  "  after 
"  the  names  of  Bishop  Temple  and  Dr.  Bradley  " — "  nor  do  I  admit  it  as^ 
"  to  them;  "  and  in  16  he  wishes  to  add — "The  Bishop's  words  simply 
•*  mean  that  he  could  not  honestly  say  so  and  so." 

Having  thus  far  complied  with  Lord  Lyttelton^s  wishes— and  it  was 
kspofisible  for  us  to  alter  his  lordship's  letter  without  also  altering  Mr. 
Collins's  reply,  a  thing  not  permissible — we  think  it  right  to  append  a 
few  words  on  points  but  slightly  if  at  all  touched  by  Mr.  Collins. 

(2.)  The  extracts  from  the  Minute  Book  were  made  by  Dr.  Hayman's 
solicitor,  on  an  order  of  the  Court  after  his  Bill  was  filed.  Such  an 
order  is  made  of  course  in  every  suit,  but  until  a  Bill'  is  filed  there  is  no 
suit,  and  therefore  the  Minute  Book  was  not  accessible  when  the  Bill 
was  firamed.  Only  such  extracts  as  had  been  fi'om  time  to  time  sent  by 
order  of  the  Governing  Body  to  Dr.  Hayman  appear  in  the  Bill.  The 
rest  are  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Mr.  Collinses  article.  Dr.  Hay- 
man's  Bill  was  filed  to  obtain  "  discovery,"  and  these  extracts  were  mi 
instalment  of  it.  To  suppose  that  it  is  "a  breach  of  confidence"  %q 
publish  them  is  absurd.  The  very  object  of  the  proceedings  was  pub- 
licity— the  fiillest  and  widest  During  Dr.  Hayman's  tenure  of  office 
extracts  fi-om  minutes  were  repeatedly  published  in  newspapers,  and  Dr. 
Hayman  complained  over  and  over  again  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  of 
this  as  a  "  breach  of  confidence,"  but  could  obtain  no  redress. 
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(3.)  It  is  true  that  the  Governing  Body  have  never  stated  their  case 
publicly.  They  were  called  upon  to  do  so  by  public  opinion,  and  wctc 
challenged  by  Dr.  Hayman  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  but  they 
declined  to  justify  their  own  conduct.  The  truth  is  they  dared  not  go 
into  the  witness-box — an  ordeal  which  we  believe  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  particular  shrank  from — and  therefore  shelter  was  taken  under 
the  Demurrer.  The  arguments  of  their  counsel  in  support  of  the  De- 
murrer might  have  been  employed  in  answer  to  the  Motion.  As  diey 
were  not,  and  as  the  question  at  issue  was — not  whether  Dr.  Hayman 
had  been  justly  or  unjustly  dismissed,  but — whether  the  Court  had  any 
power  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  his  dismissal.  Dr.  Ha3rman*s  ^vrhole 
case  was  not  stated,  nor  was  it  possible  to  state  it  until  the  defendants 
had  been  cross-examined  on  the  contents  of  the  Minute  Book.  There 
and  there  only  have  they  endeavoured  to  make  out  a  case,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  found  that  what  had  been  put  forward  as  their  "  case  '* 
was  insufficient  to  justify  them  in  public  estimation,  that  they  pretended 
and  still  continue  to  insinuate  more  was  behind.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  1874,  they  resolved — 

"  The  Governing  Body  consider  that  in  every  case  which  has  been 
"  brought  before  them  for  inquiry.  Dr.  Hayman  has  had  full  opportunity 
''  of  explaining  his  conduct  and  the  reasons  by  which  he  was  actuated." 

If  this  resolution  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  their  "  case  *'  is  in 
the  Minute  Book,  what  does  it  mean  ?  We  look  in  vain,  however,  for 
any  case  there ! 

(5,  6,  and  7.)  We  do  mot  agree  with  what  Lord  Lyttelton  here  says. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ground  on  which  Dr.  Hayman  was 
required  to  resign,  and  on  which  he  was  ultimately  dismissed,  was  the 
notice  given  by  hun  to  Mr.  Sidgwick.  This  we  do  not  think  Lord 
Lyttelton  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  Yet  the  Governing  Body  dared  not 
assign  that  notice  of  dismissal  as  a  breach  of  the  much-talked-of  agree- 
ment, and  the  ground  of  their  dismission  of  Dr.  Ha}'man,  because  they 
knew  it  would  have  been  ultra  viresy  and  that  a  mandamus  would  have 
been  applied  for  and  wouW  have  issued  A  Head  Master's  right  to 
dismiss  an  Assistant  Master  without  assigning  any  reasons  for  so  doing 
(Rugby  "traditions"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding),  is  under  Section 
13  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  as  absolute  as  the  power  of  a  Governing 
Body  to  dismiss  a  Head  Master.  This  right  was  denied  to  Dr.  Hayman 
by  the  Governing  Body,  who  punished  him  for  exercising  it,  whilst  they 
claimed  for  themselves  and  did  exercise  the  unquestionable  power  con- 
ferred by  the  Act  on  both  parties  alike. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Lyttelton's  last  paragraph,  in  which  he  terms  the 
article  on  "  The  Rugby  Rebellion  *'  insulting  to  the  Bishdp  of  Worcester, 
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and  **  absurd,  calumnious,  and  unwarrantable,"  in  that  it  pretty  plainly 
shows  that  Prelate  to  have  been  "  a  hypocrite,  a  coward,  a  puppet,  and 
**  a  tool "  in  dealing  with  Dr.  Hayman*s  case,  we  can  only  ask,  for  the 
credit  of  our  own  pages,  any  one  who,  like  Lord  Lyttelton,  has  carried 
the  principles  of  honour  into  public  life,  to  reflect  on  the  probable  con- 
sequences to  pubUc  administration  and  official  integrity  if  such  a  gross 
piece  of  double-dealing  as  the  following  minute  shows  were  allowed  to  pass 
without  censure  into  a  precedent  for  the  treatment  of  a  Head  Master ; 
and  this  because  the  character  and  position  of  the  perpetrators  form 
a  barrier,  a  robur  et  aes  triplex  (the  aes  triplex  no  one  will  deny), 
between  them  and  the  accusation  which  among  gentlemen  has  no 
name: — 

"  Minute,  15th  January,  1873  ;  present,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire,  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  B. 
Adderley,  M.P.,  Rev.  Dr.  Bateson,  R.  R.  W.  Lingen,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Rev.  G. 
G.  Bradley,  Professor  Smith,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  C.  N.  Newdcgate,  Esq., 
M.P., — the  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart 
Russell  "[a  resident  at  Rugby,  and  father  of  boys  in  Rugby  School],  "relating 
to  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Dr.  Hajrman  and  Mr.  Scott, — and  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  C.  B.  Adderley,  that  the  subject  to  which 
it  relates  having  already  been  disposed  of,  the  clerks  inform  him  that  it 
cannot  again  be  reopened. 

"  The  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  since  the  30th  November  last 
between  Dr.  Hayman  and  Mr.  Scott  was  then  considered. 

**  Moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Exejter,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Leigh,  and  re- 
solved unanimously, — That,  referring  to  the  minute  of  30th  November  last, 
the  Governing  Body  are  not  satisfied  with  Dr.  Hayman's  letters  to  them  of 
the  8th  and  14th  January  instant,  and  that  they  now  consider  it  their  duty  to 
deliberate  on  all  the  circumstances  before  them,  at  a  special  meeting  to  be 
holden  for  the  purpose  on  the  23rd  instant,  at  12  at  noon. — H.  Worcester." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  (i)  that  Mr.  Stuart  Russell's  letter,  which  called 
attention  to  an  important  piece  of  evidence  as  between  Dr.  Hayman 
and  Mr.  Scott  then  recently  published,  is  declared  to  "  relate  to  the 
"matters  in  dispute  between"  them;  (2)  that  that  " subject "  is  de- 
clared to  be  "disposed  of,"  and  cannot  ** again  be  reopened;"  (3) 
that  the  minute  of  30th  November  previous  is  referred  to  as  the 
basis  of  what  follows  (which  minute  deals  with  the  same  "  subject," 
viz.,  the  *'  matters  in  dispute  "  aforesaid,  and  with  them  only) ;  (4)  that 
the  Governing  Body  refer  to  Dr.  Hayman's  letters  to  them  of  8th  and 
14th  January,  which  related  entirely  to  the  same  matters ;  (5)  that  they 
resolve  "  to  deliberate  on  all  the  circumstances  before  them  **  referring  to 
that  minute  and  those  letters ;  (6)  that  they  thereby  "  reopen  "  the  very 
subject  which  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  same  minute  they  declare 
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*  closed"  beyond  the  possibility  of  "reopening" — thus,  desiring  \x> 
exclude  evidence  against  Mr.  Scott,  they  declare  the  case  "  closed  ** ;  and 
then,  determined  to  continue  the  persecution  of  Dr.  Hayman,  they 
resolve  to  **  reopen  '*  it ! 

We  defy  any  casuist  to  reconcile  the  terms  of  the  two  paragraphs  of 
the  same  minute.     Yet  this  glaring  contradiction,  perpetrating  gross  in- 
justice, is  what  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  put  his  name  to  I 

The  moral  paradox  may  be  thus  explained, — The  average  collective 
morality  of  a  Board  is  far  below  that  of  its  weakest  or  least  worthy 
member.     When,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  persecution  has  taken  pos- 
session of  a  Board,  it  becomes  unscrupulous;   all  feelings  of  kindly 
consideration  and  generous  candour  which  in  private  life  go  so  fer 
to  soften  dealings  between  friend  and  friend,  landlord  and  tenant, 
employer  and  employed,  cease  to  operate;   haitl  and  rigid  lines  of 
mechanical  and  formal  intercourse  take  their  place.     Boards,  in  a  word, 
have  no  conscience,  and  as  a  member  of  Rugby  Governing   Body 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  clearly  left  what  little  of  that  commodity  he 
may  possess  at  Hartlebury.     He  signed  a  statement  which  it  would 
be  coarse  to  designate  as  it  deserves.     Conceive  him  cross-examined 
on  that  minute,  and  afterwards  appearing  in  Rugby  School  Chap^ 
to  caution  his  "  dear  young  Christian  friends "  against  falsehood  and 
hypocrisy  ;  imagine  Bishop  Temple,  after  undergoing  a  similar  ordeal, 
dilating  on  the  power  of  conscience  to  his  flock  at  Exeter ;  hnagine 
Lord  Lyttelton   meeting  his  revered  diocesan  in  county  society,  or 
taking  the  chair  when  he  is  the  spokesman,  or  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Bishop  and  Clergy  at  a  public  dinner,  with  the  knowledge  that  that 
chief  shepherd  is  the  man  who  has  put  in  black  and  white,  with  his 
name  attached  thereto,  '*  the  thing  that  is  not " !    Knowing  this,  can. 
he,  we  ask,  legard  him  as  an  honest  man  ? 

It  is  difficult  for  one  peer  to  believe  the  contrary  of  another,  and  that 
other  a  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God.  He  would  sooner,  with 
Hamlet,  "  eat  a  crocodile,"  scales,  teeth,  and  all !  It  is  easy  to  set  up 
a  cry  of  slander  on  a  blameless  prelate  whose  morals  and  orthodoxy  are 
but  the  golden  and  silver  sides  of  the  same  spotless  scutchecm.  With  a 
Bishop  versus  Truth,  what  are  the  odds  on  truth  ?  How  much  more 
when  "  the  thing  that  is  not  "  has  been  "  resolved  unanimously  "  by  two 
bishops,  two  peers,  two  doctors  in  divinity,  a  C.B.,  a  county  member^ 
and  a  learned  professor  ?  We  are  not  so  sanguine,  therefore,  as  to  hope 
that  we  shall  convert  Lord  Lyttelton,  much  less  the  diocese  of  Worcester 
at  large,  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth.  We  can  only  say  to  its 
diocesan,  with  our  finger  on  the  Minute-Book,  as  Hubert  to  King  John» 
"  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal." 


Edgar  Allan  Poe:  a  Vindication. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 
I  IK, — After  the  handsome  manner  in  which  Mr.  John 
Watson  Dalby,  in  your  August  number,  has  alluded  to 
my  eiTons  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  deem  me  wanting  in 
gratitude  if  I  solicit  a  small  portion  of  your  space  in  which  to  animadvert 
upon  some  portions  of  his  critique.  To  furnish  replies  to  such  queries 
as  Mr.  Dalby  has  himself  raised  is,  however,  my  chief  wish. 

(i.)  As  regards  the  place  and  date  of  Foe's  birth,  he  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  James  Hannay  and  all  other  European  biographers  of 
the  poet  agreeing  to  differ  from  me,  as  they  all,  without  exception,  have 
derived  their  infonnation  from  Griswold's  sot  disant "  Memoir,"  a  work 
now  utterly  ignored  in  the  United  States.  My  statement  that  Foe  was 
bom  in  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1809,  is  derived  from  the  poet's 
own  words,  supported,  however,  by  irrefutable  evid«ice. 

(t.)  Mrs.  Stannaid  was  not  a  widow,  as  Mr.  Dalby  surmises,  her 
husband,  Judge  Stannard,  having  survived  her ;  nor  do  I  find  any  state- 
ment to  such  an  effect  in  my  Memoir. 

(3.)  The  remark  that  Foe's  affection  for  her  was  "  the  one  idolatrous 
"and  purely  ideal  love  "  of  his  boyhood,  was  the  poet's  own,  and  not 
mine. 

(4.)  The  history  of  Foe's  adventures  in  Europe  is  jio  longer  a  blank  to 
me,  I  am  glad  to  say ;  but  the  tale  cannot,  necessarily,  be  told  here. 

(5.)  The  story  of  my  hero's  dismissal  from  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  has  not  yet  been  fully  told ;  absence  from  church  and  other 
drill  was  his  only  crime. 

(6.)  As  regards  the  noble  art  of  puffing,  your  critic  does  seem  most 
strangely  to  misread  my  remark  referring  to  Foe's  reviewals  ;  most  de- 
ddedly  I  never  attributed  the  "  mean  artifice  "  to  the  poet. 

(;.)  "Contradicting  Griswold,"  remarks  Mr.  Dalby,  Mr.  Ingram  says 
"  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  "  was  several  times  reprinted  in  England ;  and 
that  I  did  not  say  so  without  authority,  reference  to  the  publishers' 
directories  will  prove ;  whilst  reference  to  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
"tftr,  Brcoks'  Afustum,  and  Burton's  Gattleman's  /.tagaxine,  proves 
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that  when  "  Mr.  Ingram  asserts "  Poe*s  "  Haunted  Palace "  was  pub- 
lished long  previous  to  Longfellow's  **  Beleagured  City,"  he  had  positive 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  assertion. 

(8.)  That  Poe  left  Mr.  Graham  in  order  to  publish  on  his  own  account, 
I  have  now  positive  proof,  as  also  that  he  did  start  a  magazine  at  the 
time  referred  to. 

(9.)  My  Memoir  terms  Mrs.  Whitman  "  the  finest  female  poet  New 
England  " — not  New  York,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dalby— "  has  produced  ;  '^ 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  somewhat  strengthen  that  gentleman's  belief  in  the 
veracity  of  Mr.  Pabodie  to  know  that  Mrs.  Whitman  has  so  far  braved 
painful  memories  as  to  indite  the  very  letter  he  deems  she  should  have 
written,  and  in  that  letter — already  several  times  reprinted  in  England — 
remarks,  "No  such  scene  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Griswold  ever 
**  transpired  in  my  presence.'*  She  adds  that  "no  one  acquainted  with 
"  Edgar  Poe  could  have  given  Dr.  Griswold's  scandalous  anecdote  a 
"  moment's  credence."  Four  persons  were  present  at  the  final  interview 
of  Edgar  Poe  %vith  Mrs.  Whitman ;  the  cause  of  the  separation  was 
known  to  them ;  it  has  be  enconfided  to  me,  and  I  feel  assured  that  all 
unprejudiced  parties  acquainted  with  the  fcuts  of  the  case  must  acknow- 
ledge with  me  that  the  unfortunate  author  of  **The  Raven"  was  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

(10.)  With  reference  to  Hannay's  account  of  Poe's  death,  Mr.  Dalby 
must  be  reminded  that  Griswold  was  this  biographer's  sole  authority  ; 
as  regards  my  own  history  of  the  event,  I  am  able  to  greatly  amplify  the 
details,  and  knowing  what  I  now  know,  cannot  but  regard  the  poet  as 
other  than  barbarously  murdered, 

(11.)  Mr.  Dalby  asks  "from  what  American  edition  issued  during 
Poe's  lifetime  did  /reprint "  certain  "  Poems  written  in  Youth"  ?  To 
which  I  reply,  the  rare  edition  of  183 1. 

(12.)  Other  queries  which  he  moots  need  not  be  adverted  to  here ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  the  second  edition  of  the 
book  which  he  kindly  hopes  the  public  will  soon  call  for  has  already 
long  since  been  issued,  and  that  I  trust  speedily,  in  a  third  edition, 
to  correct  those  errors  which  he,  and  my  reviewers  generally,  have  so 
leniently  dealt  with.  John  H.  Ingram. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Sir, — Mr.  Ingram,  in  replying  to  what  he  considers  certain  misap- 
prehensions of  mine,  seems  himself  to  have  somewhat  misapprehended 
me,  as  in  a  very  few  words  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out. 

(i.)  I  was  not  "  surprised  "  at  finding  that  the  date  of  Poe's  birdi  had 
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been  erroneously  fixed  ;  and  I  accepted  without  question  Mr.  Ingram's 
correction,  made  as  that  was  by  himself  with  a  pen  in  the  volume 
before  me. 

(2.)  On  referring  to  the  Memoir  I  find  that  there  certainly  is  no  state- 
ment that  Mrs.  Stannard  was  a  widow.  Neither  is  there  any  statement 
to  the  contrary.  My  inference  was  drawn  from  the  fact  that  she  and 
her  son  alone  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  Poe*s  visits  to  her 
house. 

(3.)  If  Mr.  Ingram  notices  the  double  marks  of  quotation  in  this 
passage,  he  will  find  that  the  remark  is  not  attributed  to  him. 

(4.)  Mr.  Ingram  says  the  history  of  Poe*s  adventures  in  Englanrd  is 
no  longer  a  blank  to  him ;  that  history,  if  told  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  Memoir,  which  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  is  forthcoming,  will  greatly 
enhance  its  interest  and  value.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  book  can  only 
be  noticed  upon  the  facts  it  contains ;  not  upon  those  which,  though 
known  to  the  writer,  are  withheld  fi-om  his  readers. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  paragraphs  5,  9,  and  10.    One  cannot 
accept  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  elaborate  representations  the  mere 
announcement  that  Mr.  Ingram  knows  better,  though  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  he  may  do  so.     (9.)  Mrs.  Whitman's  letter  is  not  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Ingram's  Memoir;  it  may  have  been  reprinted  in 
England  ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  it — and  by  Mr.  Ingram's  own  show- 
ing it  must  be  a  mere  contradiction  of  Griswold,  not  containing  "  the 
"  facts  of  the  case,"  for  Mr.  Ingram  himself  writes  in  his  Memoir :  "  The 
**real  cause  of  the  rupture  between  the  poet  and  his  betrothed  has 
"  never  been  publishedy  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
"much  slandered  dead,  the  seal  of  silence  will  some  day  be  broken." 
(10.)  Griswold,  however,   was  not  Hannay's  "sole  authority,**  since 
Hannay  also  cites  other  **  men  who  knew"  Poe ;  instancing  particularly 
Buchanan  Read,  the  friend  of  both  Poe  and  himself. 

(6.)  If  the  following  passage  (in  Mr.  Ingram's  own  words)  does  not 
accuse  Poe  of  the  **mean  artifice  "in  question,  what  is  its  purport? 
"  Why  could  he  [Poe]  not  have  left  the  task  of  crushing  or  puffing  the 
**  works  of  his  Lilliputian  contemporaries  to  the  ordinary  *  disappointed 
"authors'?" 

(7  and  8.)  In  mentioning  that  Mr.  Ingram  had  made  these  correc- 
tions I  had  no  intention  of  challenging  their  accuracy.  Mr.  Ingram 
seems  to  think  the  word  "asserts"  equivalent  to  a  contradiction, 
whereas  it  is  really  only  used  in  the  sense  of  "  states." 

These  points  seem  almost  too  trival  for  rejoinder,  yet  as  Mr.  Ingram 
has  thought  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  '' retort 
courteous  "  imder  the  serious  title  "a  Vindication/'  I  may  be  allowed 
the  "  quip  modest."  John  Watson  Dalby. 


Olla  Podrida. 

FEW  weeks  ago  our  friend  Mr,  C.  Graham  Carttar   sent 

us  the  following  arousing  advertiscEoent,  cat  from  one  of 
the  London  dailies,  and  which  we  beheve  may  still  be  seen 
in  many  of  the  country  weeklies  ; — 


f  EDICAL  Men,  Directon,  Authors  and  Hair  Drcsscn 
_  1  am  obtain  the  D^ree  of  LL.D.  Aildress,  LL,D,, 
Post-office,  Jersey. 


M! 


^'Medical  Men,  Authors,  and  Hair  Dressers"  !  rather  a  curious  com- 
bination, beating  Shakspere's  "  Lover,  lunatic,  and  poet""  far  and  away. 
The  thing  almost  reads  like  a  joke,  and  we  should  regard  it  as  such  but 
for  two  reasons :  firstly,  because  it  could  scarcely  be  worth  anybody's 
while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  advertising  such  nonsense  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  we  ourselves  were,  not  very  long  ago,  offered  "a  degree  iii 
absentia  "  from  some  precious  University  of  Philadelphia  for  the  small 
consideration  of  ten  pounds — an  offer  so  overwhelmingly  liberal  that  we 
declined  to  place  ourselves  under  obligation  to  certain  disinterested  acade- 
mics by  accepting  it.  One  or  two  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  on  title 
pages  with  the  learned  suffix  "LL.D."  were  not  so  self-denying;  and 
although  the  "  University  "  which  so  honoured  them — "  for  a  considera- 
tion"— has  since  "burst  up,"  "LL.D."  graces  the  title-pages  of  new 
editions.  The  trade  in  Fake  Degrees  has  been  very  brisk  for  some 
years,  and  the  fraud  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  General  Schenck,  the 
American  Minister  in  London,  has  determined  to  expose  and  punish 
the  perpetrators.  He  publishes  two  letters  from  the  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jcrsej',  declaring  that  there  is  no  such  institution 
as  "  The  Livingstone  University  of  America  "  at  Haddocefield,  nor  any- 
where else  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  nor  any  such  institution  as  "  The 
"  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery"  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
that  the  charter  of  "  The  Philadelphia  University  or  American  College 
"of  Medicine"  was  revoked  in  1872  for  the  issue  and  sale  "of  diplomas 
"to  persons  not  qualified  to  receive  the  same."  General  Schenck, 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  points  vaguely  to  "  agencies  in 
"  London  and  elsewhere  "  for  carrying  out  the  imposture  ;  but  he  would 
do  far  more  good  by  publishing  the  names  of  the  vain  flats  who  have 
bought  the  spurious  " honours  and  distinctions"  from  his  compatriot 
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sharps.  There  must  be  two  parties  at  least  to  every  bargain,  and  in 
this  case  the  buyers  are  as  reprehensible  as  the  sellers,  so  that  we  may 
say  of  both,  in  the  words  of  the  old  play,  "  Tan-ta-ra-ra  rogues  all ! " 


Tlie  difficulty  of  writing  History  is  proverbially  grcftt ;  the  difficulty  of 
recognising  old  sites  in  and  around  London  is  still  greater,  and  would 
be  insuperable  but  for  tradition,  which,  while  perhaps  not  always  '*  the 
*^  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,''  is  often  sufficiently 
foucfcded  on  fact  to  be  a  guide  to  the  topographer  and  antiquary. 
Looking  over  some  old  papers  that  beloqged  to  Leigh  Hunt,  we  have 
come  across,  in  the  faded  handwriting  of  thirty  years  ago-— for  the  MS. 
is  dated  1846 — a  curious  account  of  the  origin  of  Apsley  House,  which, 
as  it  is  one  of  those  "  things  not  generally  known,''  we  may  ag  well  give 
to  our  readers  in  extmso : — 

"  Apsley  House. — Above  a  hundred  years  ago  a  tongue-like  or  shoulder- 
of-mutton-shaped  bit  of  waste  ground,  abutting  on  the  Piccadilly  end  of 
Hyde  Park,  was  occupied  by  a  hut,  constructed  there  by  an  old  soldier  who 
had  served  in  the  wars,  and  whose  wife  contributed  largely  to  getting  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  profits  of  a  fruit-stall,  at  which  the  old  veteran  attended  occa- 
sionally. At  all  events  he  was  sure  to  be  seen  at  his  post  whenever  the  King 
rode  into  town  from  Kensington.  George  II.  knew  that  the  old  soldier  had 
fought  at  Dettingen  and  other  battles,  consequently  the  old  appleman's 
military  salute  was  always  graciously  returned  One  day  the  King  pulled 
up,  perhaps  not  for  the  first  time,  and  at  the  close  of  this  particular  halt  His 
Majesty  asked  the  old  man  what  he  could  do  for  him.  The  answer  was 
prompt :  '  If  your  Majesty  will  grant  me  this  bit  of  ground,  I  shall  be  able  to 
better  my  house,  and  get  on  well  to  the  end  of  my  days  without  further 
help.'  The  King,  turning  round  to  one  of  his  great  officers,  said,  *  Let  it  be 
done.' 

"In  due  course  the  patent  was  received  and  deposited  in  the  chest  con- 
taining treasure  which  never  saw  the  light  except  on  great  family  occasions. 
There  rested  the  tide-deed  of  the  estate,  untalked  of,  if  not  forgotten.  Mean- 
while the  old  dwelling  put  on  a  more  comfortable  outside,  and  the  old  warrior 
journeyed  to  the  grave,  leaving  behind  him  an  old  stocking  moderately  well 
stored,  a  comparatively  young  widow,  and  an  only  son,  a  spirited,  shrewd 
boy,  who  received  as  good  an  education  as  *  well-to-do '  people  gave  their 
children  in  those  days.  At  the  proper  age  this  youth  was  transplanted,  and 
in  process  of  time  changed  from  a  lawyer's  clerk  into  a  lawyer. 

"  Tradition,  which  never  cares  a  fig  for  dates,  does  not  say  how  many  years 
after,  when  paying  one  of  his  usual  visits,  the  son  found  the  mother  in  sad 
tribulation.  She  had  just  received  legal  notice  to  quit  the  Crown  land  she  occu- 
pied, which  had  been  granted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Apsley,  who  intended 
to  build  thereon  a  goodly  mansion.  The  son  immediately  asked  for  a  sight 
of  the  patent  which  he  had  heard  of ;  and  after  perusing  the  document  with 
lawyerlike  attention,  he  advised  his  mother  to  shed  as  many  tears  as  she 
pleased,  and  to  grumble  as  much  as  she  liked  about  the  hardship  of  being 
turned  out,  but  by  all  means  to  give  way  to  legal  constraint.  She  did  so, 
and  by-and-by  Apsley  House  arose ;  and  just  before  it  became  tenantable  the 
young  lawyer  waited  on  the  Chancellor  to  thank  him  for  adding  so  greatly  to 
the  value  of  his  mother's  property.  An  animated  conversation  was  followed 
by  the  Chanqellor  producing  his  g^^^mt  from  the  Crown^  which  was  met  by  the 
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production  of  the  prior  grant,  which  the  sly  lawyer  had  kept  in  his  pocket 
until  die  Chancellor  had  said  his  say.  The  latter,  beaten  with  His  own 
weapons,  offered  a  compromise — tradition  says,  forty  thousand  pourids.  The 
compromise  '4rd&  accepted,  and  Apsley  House  remained  in  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  Bathursts.'' 

Turning  to  Cunningham*s  ^<  Handbook  for  London,'*  we  find  it  stated 
that  Apsley  House  "occupies  the  site  of  a  public-house  called  the 
"  *  Hercules  Pillars,'  where  Squire  Western  put  his  horses  up  when  in 
"  pursuit  of  Tom  Jones,  and  where  that  bluff,  brave  soldier,  the  Marquis 
"  of  Granby  (d.  1770)  is  said  to  have  spent  many  a  merry  hour  " — ^but 
not  one  word  about  the  old  appleman  and  his  hut     In  Heneage  Jesse's 
**  London  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  3),  we  are  told  that  Apsley  House  **  stands  on 
**  the  site  of  the  old  Ranger's  Lodge,"  built  about  the  year  1 784  bj 
Lord  Chancellor  Apsley ;  and  we  learn  a  little  further  on  that  "  a/masi 
^^  adjoining^  and  to  the  east  of  Apsley  House,  formerly  stood  a  noted 
"inn,  the  'Pillars  of  Hercules,'  memorable  as  the  place,"  etc,    etc 
"The  space  between  the  *  Pillars  of  Hercules'  and  Hamilton  Place," 
continues  Mr.  Jesse,  **  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  row  of  mean  houses, 
"  one  of  which  was  a  public-house  called  the  'Triumphant  Chariot/ — 
"  in  all  probability  the  *  petty  tavern  ' "  where  Savage  and  Steele  sp>ent 
the  greater  part  of  a  day  composing  a  pamphlet  in  order  to  realise  two 
guineas  to  pay  for  their  dinner.     \{  we  remember  rightly,  Steele  drove 
thither  in   his  carriage !     Now  who  shall  decide   which  is  right — 
Cunningham  or  Jesse?    Although  both  ignore  the  ex-military  apple- 
man's  hut,  it  was  doubtless  dose  to  the  "  mean  row  of  houses  "  men- 
tioned by  Jesse,  but  standing  more  to  the  west. 


The  following  letter  explains  itself: — 

"Referring  to  your  remarks  in  *011a  Podrida'  of  November,  where  you 
attempt  *  to  take  a  rise  *  out  of  my  note  to  you  respecting  the  survivors  of  the 
war  in  America  of  181 2-1 3,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  are  something  like  a  lady 
amateur  actress  at  Toronto,  who  on  uttering  the  words  *  Twelve  o'clock,  and 
'  Alonzo  not  returned  !  Ah,  there  he  comes  !'  turned  to  the  right  wing  while 
Alonzo  entered  on  the  left.  The  least  that  can  be  said  of  that  lady  is  that 
she  did  not  attend  to  the  author's  directions.  The  war  of  1812-13  included 
the  battle  of  Qucenston  Heights ;  but  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights  did 
not  embrace  the  war  of  1 8 1 2- 1 3.  It  is  quite  possible  then  for  there  to  be.-3,ooo 
survivors  of  the  one,  though  but  800  were  engaged  in  the  other. — ^Yours, 

"Sydney  Robjohns.* 


As  we  go  to  press  we   learn  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  L.  A. 
Chamerovzow— of  whom  we  shall  give  a  short  notice  in  our  next. 


The  Grange  Garden  : 

8L  IGlomance. 

By  henry  KINGSLEV, 

"RAVENSHOE,"    "GEOFFREY    HAMLYN,"    "AUSTIN 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
9RS.  LIONEL  BRANSCOMBE  in  approaching  the  world, 
after  her  long  seclusion,  got  more  and  more  frightened  as 
she  went  on.  Whether  that  was  part  of  Father  Wilson's 
plan  as  regarded  her,  we  cannot  say, — perhaps  he  did  not 
exactly  know  himself,  but,  like  many  great  generals.  Napoleon  included, 
put  down  the  mistakes  of  his  enemies  as  x,  or  an  unknon-n  quantity 
in  his  calculations. 

X  and  y,  regarded  math  ematically,  are  abominably  unruly  letters  in 
[he  hands  of  inexperienced  calculators — they  may  turn  out  to  be  any- 
thing, from  an  Austerlitz  to  a  Waterloo ;  from  a  Solferino  to  a  Sedan, 
from  a  Bullrun  to  a  Gettysbutg ;  or,  again,  may  be  found  to  represent  the 
failure  in  a  scholarship  and  the  mean  life  of  a  teacher,  or  a  fellowship 
and  a  bishopric.  Father  Wilson  did  not  consider  these  things,  or  care 
much  about  them.  As  regarded  Mrs.  Lionel,  it  was  not  worth  his  while 
to  do  so.  She  was  rather  unimportant.  Still  he  had  taken  her  husband's 
and  her  matter  in  hand,  and  was  interested  in  it.  He  would,  had  he 
been  a  secular  man,  have  betted  that  Mrs.  Lionel  would  be  found 
back  at  the  convent  in  a  year.  Probably  the  chances  went  that  way 
very  strongly  at  one  time. 

She  was  unused  to  the  noise  and  confusion  of  travelling  alone,  and 
her  nervousness  was  so  great  that  she  attracted  attention.  She  hid 
herself  in  trepidation  in  the  darkest  comers  of  the  waiting  rooms,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  tliat  she  had  to  take  two  tickets,  one 
for  herself,  another  for  her  luggage.  She  fled  from  the  ticket  offices, 
leaving  her^diange  behind  her,  and  got  shouted  after  in  crowds  to  her 
unutterable  horror :  she' was  broi^ht  back  through  the  staring  imman- 
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nerly  rudeness  of  ihc  Belgian  people,  and  hmghed  at  for  her  folly,  by 
a  poplikitio&  «ade  ^because  utterly  cowardly.  At  last  she  made  the 
grand  Jkisco  of  taking  the  wrong  train,  and  getting  herself  carried 
into  France.  Had  she  continued  to  travel  in  Belgium,  she  would 
probably  have  gone  back. 

Landed  early  in  the  morning  at  the  Lion  d'Or  at  Autrin,  she  at  once 
told  the  whole  story  to  Madame  of  the  hotel.  Mrs.  Lionel  being  hand- 
some, religious,  and  extremely  well-spoken,  when  she  was  not  firightened, 
Madame  at  once  took  her  case  up  with  an  energy  amounting  to  ferocity. 
Her  husband,  a  very  "straight"  voter  on  the  Bonapartist  side,  pro- 
ceeded in  an  Americain  to  the  frontier,  two  miles  oflf.  Having  shaken 
his  ten  fingers  in  front  of  the  Belgian  douanier's  nose,  until  they  looked 
like  twenty ;  having  demanded  of  that  official  how  long  he  conceived  that 
His  Imperial  Majesty  would  wait  before  annexing  Belgium ;  having  paid 
what  was  demanded  and  counted  the  change  in  the  most  ofiensive 
manner,  he  returned  in  triumph  with  Mrs.  Lionel's  boxes,  and  from  that 
moment  became  the  gende  kindly  Frenchman  whom  we  know  so  well, 
and  whom,  in  spite  of  all  his  errors,  we  love  so  well. 

Fancy  eliminating  France  !  Shall  we  see  the  sun  of  good  humour 
and  pleasantness  banished  from  the  terrestrial  heavens  ?  Accursed  be 
he  who  dreams  of  it !  The  unutterable  and  atrocious  wrongs  which  this 
English  Catholic  lady  had  suffered  from  the  hands  of  the  Belgian  boors 
was  very  much  talked  of  in  the  hotel  that  morning.  It  was  understood 
that  she  had  been  induced  to  come  to  the  t(U?i€  d'/t&te, — a  place  had 
been  reserved  for  her,  and  she  came  in  before  every  one  was  seated, 
very  nervous,  but  very  handsome.  The  French  women  had  put  flowers 
all  round  her  plate,  and  she  saw  the  compliment,  but  did  not  know 
what  to  do :  with  a  mere  instinct  she  rose  and  bowed,  and  several  ladies 
bowed  in  return. 

The  French  ladies  were  divided  on  the  question  as  to  whether  she 
was  most  like  Marie  Th^r^se  or  Queen  Victoria.  As  these  two  ladies, 
possibly  the  most  eminent  in  modem  times,  have  no  resemblance  in 
feature,  it  is  possible  that  the  French  ladies  had  been  reading  history 
from  writers  of  the  calibre  of  M.  Thiers.  An  American  lady,  of  great 
per.sonal  beauty,  claimed  to  know  a  lady  by  the  name  of  PoUex,  living 
in  some  innumerable  street.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  who  was  hand- 
somer than  Mrs.  Branscombe.  An  old  French  lady  who  sat  next  the 
American  lady,  said  that  she  could  well  believe  it,  alter  seeing  the 
beauty  of  Madame  (the  American  lady).  And  so  they  went  on  makiog 
things  pleasant  just  as  though  there  were  not  two  millions  of  German 
soldiers  over  the  frontier  ready  to  make  things  entirely  unpleasant. 

Mrs,  Branscombe  had  not  been  in  France  before,  and  she  rested  here 
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a  few  days;  for  the  gentk  French  ladies  made  life  veiy  agreeable  to 
her.  If  she  q|>oke  of  the  convent,  they  said  that  a  well-conducted  con- 
vent was  a  heaiven  upon  earth.  If  she  spoke  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
Belgians,  the  Belgians  were  mere  dogs,  not  to  be  noticed, — of  course 
they  ridiculed  a  lady  like  herself.  If  she  spoke  of  England,  the  English 
were  not  all  fflte  Madame  in  esprit^  but  they  were  good  and  brave, 
though  stupid.  Madame  was  unlike  her  compatriots:  she  had  not 
pronounced  teeth ;  her  clothes  were  well  cut,  and  the  colours  were  good. 
Monsieur  was  not  with  Madame  ?  Well,  those  things  would  occur,  even 
in  Fiance :  que  voulez  vous  ? 

But  she  had  set  her  feet  for  one  place,  and  she  could  rest  nowhere 
else.  She  told  the  old  French  lady  that  she  had  promised  to  go  to 
Grange  Garden,  and  she  described  the  tninage  to  her. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  French  lady,  "  I  should  go  there.   Yes,  I  would 
have  you. go  there.     Mais  Monsieiu:  ?  '* 
"  II  est  mort." 
"A  vous?" 
*'  Mais  ouL" 

"  Hein !  hein !  Les  hommes  sont  tous  oomme  cela.  Legers,  legers, 
toujours  legers  \ " 

"  My  Lionel  was  never  that  I  fear  that  villains  made  mischief 
between  us.*' 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  said  so  aloud.  The  French  kdy 
administered  comfort.  '^  C'^tait  le  m6me  chose  avec  moi,"  she  said ; 
and  then  she  told  Mrs.  Lionel  her  history,  as  to  one  with  whom  she  bad 
much  in  common  in  misfortune ;  though  she  had  never  heard  a  word  of 
Mrs.  LioneFs  aflfedrs.  The  history  of  the  French  lady  was  not  an  im- 
proving one,  and  Mrs.  Lionel  felt  herself  misunderstood,  and  longed  to 
be  back  at  the  convent,  where  such  things  were  never  talked  of  from 
one  year's  ^id  to  another.  The  world  seemed  cruel  and  scandalous : 
she  would  have  gone  back  to  Waterloo,  but  the  frontier  was  between 
her  and  it.    She  must  on  to  England. 

Somehow  England  was  more  homely  and  less  terrifyipg  to  her  than 
even  France ;  no  one  seemed  to  take  the  remotest  notice  of  her,  good 
or  bad ;  if  there  was  not  the  never-ending  good-^nature  of  France, 
there  was  also  none  of  the  freedom  and  empressement  of  that  coimtry : 
there  was  privacy  in  every  hotel,  and  in  every  railway  carriage. 
She  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  her  way  to  London  imattended,  and 
there  she  was  waited  on  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  by  an  extremely 
respectable  looking  middle^^^ged  woman,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
been  sent  hy  Lady  Madeleine  to  actas  her Jady's  -maid  as  long  as  she 
thought  fit  to  retain  her  services.    This  was  an  inestimable  boon,  and 
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in  her  heart  she  fervently  blessed  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  kind  heart 
which  had  conferred  it.  The  woman  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  took 
her  to  church  in  the  morning,  to  her  great  comfort,  for  she  had  been 
afraid  to  go  by  herself  in  France. 

So  the  journey  to  Shropshire  was  made  easy  to  her,  and  at  Shrews- 
bury a  carriage  was  ^^aiting  for  her  with  private  servants  in  latha 
brilliant  liveries.  She  asked  her  new  attendant  whether  it  was  Ladj 
Madeleine's,  and  she  said.  No,  it  was  Mr.  Wotherston's,  and  that  he 
was  sheriff  that  year,  and  so  the  men  were  wearing  their  iiill-dress 
liveries  in  the  daytime,  according  to  the  old  fashion.  "  A  great  man 
for  old  customs  was  Mr.  Wotherston,  though  he  was  a  Whig,"  she 
remarked  further. 

"  He  lives  here,  does  he  not  ?  " 

''When  not  at  his  duties  in  the  House,  madam."  A  gendeman  with 
eighteen  thousand  good  acres  to  look  after  naturally  has  to  look  shaip 
after  them  if  he  wants  things  to  go  well. 

*'  Is  he  much  changed  ?  *'  asked  Mrs.  Lionel  simply. 

"  Since  when,  madam  ?  "  said  Jeffkins,  with  a  ciuious  look, 

"  I  mean  is  he  married  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lionel,  correcting  herself. 

" No,  madam.    The  squire  is  a  bachelor." 

"  Does  he  go  often  to  the  Grange  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,  most  days." 

Mrs.  Lionel  talked  no  more  until  the  hospitable  doors  of  the  Grange 
were  opened  to  her,  which  she  entered  with  most  singular  trepidation. 
She  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  by  a  footman  (the  italics  are 
ours),  where  our  two  ladies  awaited  her,  not  in  state  by  any  means,  but 
with  every  symptom  of  violent  gardening  about  them. 

"  Here  she  is,"  said  Lady  Alice  in  a  loud  voice.  "She  has  grown 
very  fat :  but  in  my  opinion  she  is  handsomer  than  she  was  before. 
They  evidently  don't  starve  people  in  those  precious  old  convents  of 
yours,  Madeleine.  My  dear  love,  you  are  so  very  welcome;  come  and 
have  some  wine  and  biscuits.  /  made  the  biscuits  :  who  made  the 
wine  I  don't  know ;  some  Portugee  papist,  I  doubt ;  but  even  they 
<2X^\.  spoil  the  blessings  of  a  Protestant  Providence." 

"  Don't  you  mind  her^  my  love,"  said  Lady  Madeleine,  advancing 
laughing,  and  kissing  Mrs.  Lionel.  "She  only  means  what  I  do, 
'Welcome.'  And  when  she  says  that  you  are  grown  stout,  she  says 
the  truth ;  but  if  ever  she  says  she  is  not  a  Catholic,  tell  her  that  she 
prays  for  the  holy  Catholic  Church  every  Sunday." 

With  their  perfect  instinct,  so  far  higher  than  that  wretched  humbug 
called  "tact,"  they  had  done  what  they  wished  to  do — they  had  put 
her  entirely  at  her  ease. 
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She  took  the  glass  of  wine  and  the  biscuit,  and  said,  with  a  very 
'pleasant  laugh, 

"I  have  been  so  terribly  afraid  of  coming  near  you,  but,  do  you 
Icjaow,  I  am  not  in  the  least  degree  afraid  of  you  now." 

**  Nobody  ever  is,"  said  Lady  Madeleine.     "  We  want  to  make  you 
really  and  truly  happy,  you  know,  and  we  shall  easily  manage  that." 

Indeed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  be  happy  at  the  Grange,  as  Mrs.  Lionel 
soon  found  out.  In  a  fortnight  she  was  completely  one  of  the  family. 
No  allusions  were  ever  made  as  to  why  she  came  there,  nor  were  any 
allusions  made  as  to  how  long  she  was  going  to  stop  there :  save  that 
now  and  then  Lady  Alice  or  Lady  Madeleine  would  say  something  of 
this  kind  before  her, — 

**  Alice,  we  will  plant  this  border  here  by  this  seat  with  single  daffodils. 
Mrs.  Lionel  reads  that  poem  of  Wordsworth's  very  well,  and  she  will 
like  to  see  some  of  them  next  spring.  She  thought  that  he  meant 
double-daffodils,  foolish  thing :  we  will  show  her  Wordsworth's  own." 
"  Do  you  like  wallflowers,  my  love?  "  Lady  Alice  would  say. 
**  I  like  them  very  greatly,"  replied  Mrs.  LioneL  **  They  were  a 
great  convent  flower." 

**  Madeleine,"  was  the  prompt  answer,  "  we  will  put  those  Carter's 
doubles  by  her  seat  They  won't  be  out  till  May,  Mrs.  Lionel,  but 
you  will  say  that  there  is  none  like  them  when  they  do  flower." 

She  rested  there,  in  short,  and  asked  no  questions, — not  even  why 
they,  with  all  their  kindness,  would  call  her  nothing  but  Mrs.  Lionel^ 
and  not  by  her  Christian  name.  This  place  was  as  sacred,  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  as  the  convent  had  been  :  no  one  could  come  near  her  ; 
and  yet  there  was  this  diff*erence,  she  could  go  anywhere. 

Not  into  the  world  of  crowded  streets,  not  into  that  miserable,  noisy, 
cruel  world  which  had  beat  the  unfortunate  young  Irishwoman  back  to 
die  shipwrecked  in  the  snow  at  the  gates  of  her  own  kind  convent ; 
but  into  another  one, — the  peaceful  world  of  nature,  when  in  her  half-- 
subdued  or  pastoral  mood,  llie  two  old  ladies  gave  her  the  key  of 
the  postern,  and  soon  found  that  she  had  used  it,  for  they  watched  her 
like  lynxes,  with  a  great  unexpressed  hope  irradiating  their  two  faces 
when  they  looked  at  one  another. 

Her  first  expedition  was  a  very  short  one.  She  went  out  at  the 
postern ;  they  saw  her ;  but  came  back  in  a  hurried  manner  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  and,  locking  the  door,  looked  round  her  as  if  in  relief. 

<'  It  is  that  abominable  old  noodle  Joyce  loitering  in  our  back-lane," 
said  Lady  Alice.  The  fact  being  that  the  lane  belonged  to  Joyce, 
not  to  them ;  and  so  far  from  loitering,  he  always  went  through  it  with 
extreme  rapidity,  lest  the  devil,  which  he  had  once  seen  in  broad  sun- 
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light,  shoiiki  step  out  of  the  |>o8tera,  put  itself  in  the  padmay  between 
him  and  his  wife,  who  would  face  ten  devils,  and  say,  "  Joyce,  I  desire 
to  have  a  few  words  with  you  on  the  subject  of  Hephsibah  Burton's  son. 
If  you  refuse  me,  I  shall  lay  the  matter  before  Mrs.  Joyce/'  Joyce  had  a 
deril  in  his  garden,  as  well  as  the  old  ladies,  and  ?u  never  loitered  there. 

She  told  Lady  Maddeine  in  confidence  that  she  had  gone  out,  bat 
had  been  frightened  back  by  something  terrible,  she  knew  not  what 
It  was  a  thing  with  great  arms  and  legs,  which  roared  at  her,  and 
which  tossed  things  wildly  about  in  the  air ;  and  there  were  wild  people 
about  it  who  seemed  to  jeer,  and  try  to  murder  one  anodier  with 
weapons ;  she  said  that  she  could  not  beer  it. 

Lady  Madeleine  told  this  to  Lady  Alice  ;  the  latter  lady  repUed — 

"  You  see  as  well  as  I  do  diat  what  has  frightened  her  is  Norris' 
thrashing  machine.  It  is  very  sad  that  she  should  be  so  timid,  but  you 
see,  dear,  that  she  has  not  been  out  of  a  convent  for  seven  years,  and 
she  is  afraid  of  her  own  shadow  when  she  is  alone.  It's  that  Joyce,  of 
coiirse ;  it  always  is  him :  he  got  Norris'  machine  to  thrash  out  his 
wheat  for  his  rent  Explain  to  her  what  the  thing  was,  and  tell  her  that 
it  shall  never  be  there  s^n.  Then  she  will  get  out  on  to  the  commoes 
and  into  die  lonely  lanes,  and  begin  to  talk  to  the  cott2^;ers,  and  see 
human  life  from  the  healthy  side.  Wotherston,  you  and  I,  and  Wilson 
have  agreed  to  this,  and  we  are  here  to  see  it  carried  out  to  its  blessed 
end.  We  shall  undo  this  monstrous  evil  in  spite  of  such  petty  rebuffs 
as  this." 

She  went  out  again  after  her  silly  fears  had  been  expkmied  to  her, 
and  every  absence  was  longer  than  the  last.  She  began  to  ask  simple 
•(questions  about  the  peasantry  in  the  further  parts  of  the  parish,  towards 
the  mountain,  to  which  questions  she  received  voluminous  rej^ies  ;  our 
two  ladies  knew  these  people,  an4  knew  uncomrac»ly  little  good  of  some 
of  them,  but  the  evil  they  kept  to  themselves.  They  made  no  inquiries, 
*  they  were  too  shrewd  for  that,  but  they  noticed  that  she  almost  ahrays 
broij^t  home  flowers — pinks,  sweet  Williams,  roses,  and  such  dm^  as 
grow  in  cottagers'  gardens — they  saw  that  she  was  among  the  pocM',  and 
they  desired  it 

There  was  constraint  on  one  point  between  her  and  them,  for  she 
never  spoke  of  her  husband  to  them,  neither  did  they  jost  now  desire 
that  she  shotild  Otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  1^  su^ect  of  her 
waHts,  they  were  free.  Garden,  fiurm,  bees,  fruit,  iowers,  were  qoile 
enoi^  subjects  for  conversation  in  a  microcosm  Vike  theiis.  One 
mormng  at  bre^^fast  she  asked  if  Lady  Alice  conld  lend  her  a  B&Ae^ 
Lady  AKce  did  so  with  the  most  Protestant  pcomptitode^  and  she 
away  down  the  garden. 
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'*  This  looks  well,  Alice,"  said  Lady  Madeleine*  "  She  is  goings  to  read 
to  some  sick  person." 

"  We  shall  do  it !  "  said  Lady  Alice  triumphantly.  "  She  wanted  the 
world  again,  and  she  is  getting  the  world  of  God.  Now  ^the  fiend  take 
any  one  who  stops  us.  May  he  be  rammed  into  the  great  gun  of 
Athlone." 

"  I  hope  she  won't  turn  Protestant,"  said  Lady  Madeleine  dolefully^ 

"  I  hope  not,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Alice.  "  I  had  as  lief  you  did. 
I  can  manage  you  now,  but  I'd  never  be  able  to  do  it  then." 

A  very  Utde  time  afterwards  Mrs.  Lionel  had  a  consultation  on 
business  with  the  two  ladies.  She  had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  hand 
in  her  desk,  but  it  was  all  in  foreign  notes.  Could  they  oblige  her  with 
ten  pounds  in  English  money  for  some  of  her  foreign  notes  ? 

"  Alice  is  cashier,  my  love ;  I  am  book-keeper/*  said  Lady  Madeleine. 

Lady  Alice  departed  with  more  alacrity  than  she  usually  did  when 
cash  was  in  question.  The  tax  collector  had  very  hard  times  of  it  in 
that  house ;  Lady  Alice  though  as  loyal  a  soul  as  ever  stepped,  objected 
to  taxes,  and  with  Irish  logic  confounded  cause  with  efiect,  scolding  the 
agent  when  she  should  have  argued  with  his  principal,  quarrelling  with 
the  collector  when  she  ought  to  have  been  abusing  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer :  she  never  paid  her  taxes  until  threatened  with  distraint,  and 
appealed  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  she  never  faced  the  Bench.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  she  took  the  dirty  Popish  notes  without  any 
sign  of  disgust^  and  brought  down  good  English  money  i<x.  them»  nine 
sovereigns,  seventeen  and  sixpence  in  silver,  a  two-shilling  piece,  fouc 
pennies,  two  halfpennies,  and  four  farthings.  Having  thus  paid  off  the 
Pope  without  deducting  discount,  as  she  expressed  it,  and  hopiog  that 
he  would  benefit  by  her  Peter's  penny,  and  think  better  of  his  ways,  she 
left  the  two  other  ladies  laughing,  and  went  away. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Lionel  was  a  long  time  gone,  but  when  she  came* 
back  she  looked  tired,  pleased,  and  happy.  She  had  in  her  band  five  or 
six  flowers  of  wild  gentianella,  of  which  she  took  peculiar  care,  puttiog 
them  in  a  glass  and  carrying  them  witli  her  when  she  went  early  to  bed* 
"  She  has  been  to  the  mountain,"  said  Lady  Madeleine.  "  What  can 
she  have  wanted  there  ?" 

They  found  out  through  the  footman  they  had  hired  when  she  was 
expected,  a  younger  brother  of  Gabriel's  at  Pollington^  and  as  nimble  a. 
spy.    They  got  at  it  second-hand  of  course,  but  this  was  the  truth. 

Up  under  t^e  mountain  lived  an  outrageously  disrepuitable  fieunily, 
who  did  everything  in  their  small  way  possible ;  buit  noiMS  oC  whom,  the 
head  of  the  house  included,  did  an3rthing  which  could  be  sent  tot  trial : 
they  wese  a  *<  six  weeks'  gang,"  plague  of  the  greai  unpaid    The  head 
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of  the  house  had  kicked  three  policemen,  and  broken  the  window  of  a 
public-house.  The  Bench,  knowing  that  he  cared  nothing  for  his  person, 
determined  to  try  his  pocket,  and  fined  him  seven  pounds  ten,  he  to  be 
imprisoned  until  the  money  was  paid.  This  upset  the  family  calcula- 
tions altogether ;  they  had  the  money — such  people  always  have  ;  but, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  did  not  want  to  pay  it,  and  in  winter  would  have 
let  "  Father  "  warm  his  toes  in  gaol  with  his  full  consent.  Harvest  was 
coming  on,  however,  and  the  poaching  season  to  follow.  So  they  were 
in  a  full  committee  of  ways  and  means,  when  Mrs.  Lionel,  passing  as  far  as 
their  cottage  under  the  mountain,  heard  them  squabbling  and  swearing 
in  the  distance,  and  following  that  sound  of  woe  to  its  source,  foand 
them  all  in  desolation  and  tears.  To  a  woman  who  had  been  seven 
years  in  a  convent,  their  tale  of  oppression  sounded  true  enough.  She 
paid  the  money,  and  "Father*'  was  let  loose  on  society.  The  family 
presented  her  with  the  bouquet  of  gentianella. 

"  Of  course  she  will  make  blunders,'*  said  Lady  Alice,  rubbing  her 
chin.  "  But  she  is  going  the  right  way.  She  is  getting  used  to  the 
world.  It  will  take  a  long  while  to  undo  the  work  of  that  scoundre? 
Cross.*' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

We  hope  by  this  time  that  our  readers  have  become  sufficiently  interested 
in  Dr.  Cross  to  wish  to  know  something  more  about  him  than  they  have 
hitherto  heard.  We  (I  ought  more  properly  to  say  "I  *'  to  the  readers 
of  the  St.  James's  Magazine)  knew  him  very  well  indeed  at  one  time, 
before  he  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  which  was  some  time  after 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing.  He  is  a  perfectiy  real  person.  WCj 
at  one  time,  in  our  society,  were  devoted  to  him. 

The  Crosses  were  not  such  noodles  as  to  come  in  with  William  the 
Conqueror;  they  came  in  with  St  Augustine.  From  the  family  traditions 
and  from  history  they  proved  that  St.  Augustine  never  had  a  sister ;  a 
thing  never  asserted,  and  therefore  one  on  which  they  strenuously 
insisted ;  but  that  he  had  a  married  aunt  with  one  son.  St.  Augustine, 
it  appeared  from  the  Cross  documents,  some  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  descended  on  the  barbarian  world  of  Britain,  backed  by  this 
aunt  (and  her  son).  She  assisted  greatly  in  the  spreading  of  Christianity 
by  settling  in  Kent,  and  buying  up  every  acre  of  land  which  she  could 
lay  her  hands  on.  She  abandoned  her  Latin  name,  and  took  the 
name  of  Cross,  after  the  holy  symbol,  which  in  her  position  as  aunt  to- 
a  saint  was  only  natural.     The  Crosses  then  became  Kings  of  Kent  for 
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many  centuries,  until  deposed  by  King  John.  Then  thoi£:*^!5fle.-«t 
Penshurst  was  destroyed  by  Ralf  d'Isle,  and  all  their  papers  burnt,  to 
the  salvation  of  the  brains  of  all  heralds.  They  picked  themselves  up 
again  at  different  periods  of  history;  if  ever  the  name  of  Cross  appeared, 
he  was  one  of  their  Crosses ;  and  at  last  old  Dr.  Cross  of  Brompton 
paid  forty  pounds  for  his  pedigree,  and  whether  from  suggestion  or 
accident  found  St.  Augustine's  aunt  at  the  top  of  it.  This  was  proof 
positive.  A  man  with  a  clear  pedigree  for  eight  hundred  years  may 
make  fun  of  such  nonsense,  but  there  was  the  fact  Old  Dr.  Cross 
thought  himself  a  greater  man  than  any  Howard  in  the  land. 

He  kept  a  httle  shop  in  Brompton,  a  mean  little  "doctor's"  shop, 
having  a  good  practice,  however.  On  the  verge  of  Chelsea  he  had  a 
considerable  part  of  **  Cadogan's  Wilderness,"  as  it  was  once  called,  and 
not  only  made  money,  but  put  it  by.  He  was  thought  to  be  a  prosperous 
old  fellow,  as  proud  as  Lucifer.    * 

His  son,  John  Cross,  proved  to  him,  if  nothing  else  could,  that  there 
was  high  blood  in  the  family.  We  have  described  him  before ;  we  may 
only  add  that  he  was  from  the  first  very  handsome,  and  that  his  manners 
were  perfect,  to  those  who  had  never  seen  a  gentleman. 

I  want  to  see  a  **  perfect  gentleman."  A  man  whose  cheek  never 
reddens  with  the  eagerness  of  combat,  when  another  man  r«^/v  expresses 
a  political  opinion  contrary  to  his ;  a  man  to  whom  all  religious  phases 
of  thought  are  alike,  and  who  smiles  them  down,  all  one  after  another, 
in  succession;  a  man  who  looks  upon  "the  sex"  as  being  all  alike, 
with  no  individuality  of  opinion,  or  character ;  a  man  who  says  glibly, 
"  We  men  of  the  world  know  all  about  women,  and  I  assure  you  that 
women  imder  no  circumstances  will  ever  do  '* — ^fifty  things  which  are  done 
every  day  by  the  best  of  women ;  a  man  who  dashes  to  open  the  door 
with  a  leer  on  his  face  which  he  thinks  is  a  smile ;  a  man  who  knows 
a  horse  and  can  ride  one,  and  will  cheat  every  one  except  his  friend, 
and  even  him,  if  there  is  no  chance  of  bemg  found  out.  I  will. not 
go  on  describing  the  perfect  gentleman,  as  believed  in  by  some  of  the 
lower  order :  I  never  met  one,  except  Dr.  Cross. 

He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every  way, — so  perfect,  that  he  was 
actually  believed  in  by  some  gentlemen,  and  a  vast  number  of  middle- 
class  women,  whose  brothers  and  husbands  were  a  million  times  better 
gentlemen  than  he  ever  was  in  reality. 

He  went  in  due  season  to  St.  Swithin's  Hospital,  a  medical  school 
which  has  always  been  supposed  to  demand  tlie  most  gentlemanly 
^haviour  on  the  part  of  its  students ;  but  even  here  he  was  called 
**  Gentleman  Cross.'*  In  the  way  of  prizes  he  carried  everything  before 
^,  and  his  conduct  was  perfectly  irreproachable.     Genial  and  kindly^ 
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evea  tOt  mendAient,  with  his  fellow-students,  respectful  and  diiig^Dt  witk 
superiofs,  intensely  attentive  to  the  patieats,  he  was  ooe  of  the.  greatest 
successes  ever  known.  Everybody  was  bound  to  love  him.  He  gained 
a  schcdaiship  for  anatomy,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  pointing  out  in  tiie 
noblest  manner  that  he  was  comparatively  rich,  whereas  DoUy  Percy, 
who  had,  run  him  so  close,  was  poor,  and  needed  the  money.  The 
Booid.  had  Dolly  Percy  before  them,  and  dwelling  on  the  magaaaifDOus 
conduct  of  John  Cross,  told  him  that  the  exhibition  was  his.  To  their 
astonishment  and  indignation,  the  offer  was  refused  in  the  most  emphadc 
manner ;  and  the  students  gave  Dolly  Percy  a  dinner,  to  which  Cross 
was  not  invited. 

The  fact  is  that  although  every  one  was  bound  to  like  Gentlenoan 
Cross,  no  one  did  ;  the  reason  alleged  by  most  of  them  being  that  he 
was  not  a  gentleman.  He  was  better  looking,  better  mannered,  better 
dressed,  and  cleverer  than  the  rest  of  them ;  but  the  young  men  who 
afterwards  made  a  mark  in  the  world  voted  him  a  "barber's  clerk,"  and 
such  was  the  opinion  of  their  seniors:  of  this  feeling  of  course  the 
Board  knew  nothing. 

There  was  something  wrong  about  him,  besides  the  alleged  want  of 
human  sympathy,  though  no  man  liked  to  give  it  a  name.  Theoretically, 
his  knowledge  of  medicine  was  sublime  for  his  age,  but  in  practice  his 
luck  seemed  to  desert  him.  The  students  said  that  he  had  no  feeling 
for  any  individual  patient,  and  treated  them  all  as  an  old-fashioned  vet. 
would  treat  a  horse;  the  professors  said  (after  he  was  safe  off  the 
premises)  that  he  was  a  trifle  rash  and  Frenchy  in  the  eidiibition  of 
certain  drugs.  One  physician  said  that  it  would  be  lucky  if  Cross  was 
never  indicted  for  manslaughter ;  a  savage  and  untanieable  old  surgeon, 
who  never  gave  a  civil  word  to  any  human  being  except  his  poorest 
patients,  and  who  was  adored  by  every  one  about  the  place,  from  the 
necessary  savage  who  in  those  days  provided  for  sciaice  in  the  dissecting 
room  up  to  the  most  cantankerous  member  of  the  Board,  said  that  the 
puppy  would  be  hanged,  and  the  sooner  the  bettor :  the  hemp^  however, 
was  not  sown  which  would  hang  John  Cross. 

His  fiEither  died,  and  left  him  all  his  money :  we  do  not  know  how 
nuftch  that  was.  John,  now  Dr.  Cross,  knew  the  value-  of  money 
pceity  yn^  and  he  considered  it  to  be  enough  to  furnish  a  house  isx 
Bolton  Row,  and  put  up  a  new  brass  plate  :  his  father's  shop»  fixtui>es, 
aad  goodwill  he  sold  to  a  young  man  for  six  hundred  pounds.  One  of 
his  eaenies  said  that  this  was  the  only  money  he  ever  had^  but  we  ate 
veiy  stroi^ly  inclined  to  doubt  that  John  Cross  was  a  mam  i«4wse 
nMHPe  intimate  acquaintances  (such  as  he  had)  used  always  t&  get  at  the 
truth  hf  believing  exactly  the  contrary  of  everything  he  said :  hod  he 
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said  he  was  rich,  they  would  have  believed  hint  poor,  and  vice  versd-. 
On  this  subject,  however,  he  never  said  an3rthiiig  at  ail  The  reader 
may  make  him  rich  or  poor,  as  his  fancy  dictates* 

He  had  not  calculated  his  resources  badly  by  any  means.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  appearance  in  Bolton  Row  tiisce  occucDed  a  peculiady 
acrimonious  squabble  between  the  Board  and  the  staff  of  the  old  hospital, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  secession  of  th^  chainnan  on  the  one  side*, 
and  the  untameable  surgeon  on  the  other,  after  high  and  unforgiveable 
words.  The  Duke  was  in  the  right ;  he  had  discovered  that  there  was 
waste  in  a  particular  manner,  which  his  eagle  eye  alone  had  discovered. 
The  old  siugeon  allowed  the  fact,  after  examination,  but  said  that  the 
Duke  had  got  his  information  fiom  a  charlatan.  The  affair  heated 
itself  and  the  quarrel,  so  cleverly  originated  (though  no  one  dreamt  of 
it)  by  Cross,  took  a  party  phase.  The  Duke  shook  thedust  off  his  feet 
after  resigning,  without  giving  the  name  of  his  informant;  and  the 
surgeon,  after  telling  such  of  the  Board  as  had  supported  the  Duke  that 
they  might  all  go  to  the  devil,  departed  also,  to  the  intense  grief  of  the 
whole  establishment — ^including  the  body-snatcher,  who  wept  like  a 
child. 

However,  Cross  had  got  what  he  wanted ;  he  always  got  ever3rthing 
he  wished  for :  only  one  thing  was,  beyond  his  reach,  the  love  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  that  he  did  not  care  for.  Popularity  he  wanted,  and 
got;  but  the  only  being  who  ever  loved  him  heartily  was  that  poor 
dumb  dog  Arthur  Branscombe.  Cross,  I  say^  had  got  what  he  wanted 
now  :  tht  Duke  took  him  up,  and  gave  him  introductions. 

He  had  been  looking  his  chances  in  the  fieice,  and  if  he  had  not 
secured  the  Duke  his  intention  had  been  to  start  as  an  homosopathist, 
but  he  knew  that  to  step  between  the  Duke  and  his  blue  pills  would  be 
ruin  in  a  social  point  of  view :  and  besides,  he  argued  scientifically, 
'^  That  man  has  assimilated  such  a  quantity  of  calomel  now  that  he 
would  die  without  it ;  and  I  want  him  to  live  until  I  have  done  with 
him."  He  therefore  took  all  the  homoeopathist  books,  which  he  had 
very  caieftdly  read  up  with  a  view  to  starting  in  that  line  himself,  and 
made  a  ferocious  attack  on  them  in  sm  able  pamphlet  Pamphlets  as  a 
nile  do  not  sell,  but  this  one  did,  for  there  were  deliciously  cutting 
personal  onslaughts  on  the  leading  homoeopathists  by  name  which 
made  the  thing  go  off  like  wildfire.  There  ate  chariatans  everywhere, 
and  (xie  of  the  homoeopathists  of  those  times  happened  not  to  have 
"  a  dean  bill  of  health : "  this  Cross  knew,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  pounds  hunted  up  the  man's  antecedents,  and  used  tfee  short- 
comings of  the  individual  fiur  the  pufpose  of  holding  the  whole  system 
up  to  somi;    What  connection  there  was  between  infinitesimal  doses. 
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and  the  fact  of  a  raan's  having  been  imprisoned  abroad  for  using 
juniperus  sabimsis  unsuccessfully  the  illogical  public  did  not  seek  to 
inquire :  the  pamphlet  was  spicy  and  personal,  and  it  put  that  guardian 
of  the  people,  Dr.  Cross,  before  the  public.  Burstenberg,  the  only  queer 
man  among  the  homoeopathists,  was  the  most  tender  about  his  character : 
in  the  case  of  "  Burstenburg  versus  Cross,"  a  British  jury  valued  his 
character  at  one  farthing.  He  went  into  business  in  the  city  (with  the 
farthing  we  suppose),  did  well,  and  built  a  church. 

Cross  and  he  were  afterwards  very  great  friends,  for  Burstenbei^  had 
more  experience  in  irregular  practice  than  Cross,  and  was  a  thorough- 
going  scoundrel,  necessary  therefore  to  Cross,  who  was  always  eminently 
respectable.  "  I  would  give  you  a  hundred  pounds,"  said  Cross  once  to 
Burstenberg,  **  if  you  would  give  me  your  trick  of  lying,  and  looking 
honest  at  the  same  time.*'  But  this  was  beyond  the  art  of  Burstenbeig. 
He  said  that  it  was  an  affair  of  national  genius,  and  that  the  English 
were  fools. 

Cross  naturally  agreed  with  Burstenberg  that  the  English  were  fools ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  saw  that  the  (jerman  folly  would  no  more  last 
than  the  Scotch  folly,  or  the  French  folly.  He  wanted  to  see  a  sound 
system  of  English  medicine,  with  Dr.  Cross  at  the  head  of  it. 

We  can  say  nothing  except  that  he  succeeded.  He  had  a  start  such 
as  few  men  get,  and  he  made  the  best  of  it  The  older  hands  said 
among  themselves  that  he  was  a  charlatan.  But  who  would  bell  the 
cat  ?  Not  one.  The  men  who  would  call  him  a  charlatan  behind  his 
back  were  forced  to  confess  him  one  of  the  ablest  living  physicians 
before  his  face.  He  was  a  man  very  much  sought  after  also.  Some 
coroners  did  not  find  themselves  safe  without  him.  On  one  occasion  a 
coroner  quoted  Dr.  Taylor.  "  He  is  obsolete,"  said  Dr.  Cross ;  and  the 
coroner  was  satisfied. 

He  had,  in  not  very  many  years,  dropped  into  a  considerable  prac- 
tice. I  wish  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  man's  ways  and  means. 
But  his  bankers  were  rather  astonished  at  the  amount  of  some  of  his 
fees.  They  were  larger  than  Sir  James  Simpson's.  That  of  course  was 
no  business  of  the  bankers,  for  he  always  kept  a  large  balance.  Bankers^ 
however,  have  their  ideas  ;  and  if  John  Cross  had  wished  to  overdraw, 
in  all  probability  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  do  so. 

We  hope  that  we  have  now  given  a  sufficient  account  of  Dr.  Cross^ 
and  his  relations  with  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  I  hope  we  all 
live — the  respectable.  Dr.  Cross  was  pre-eminently  respectable,  but  the 
respectable  world,  proverbially  stupid,  did  not  see  their  way  to  the  fact. 
The  women  had  nothing  to  say  against  him,  but  the  idiotic  men  were 
as  usual  in  the  wa}'.    They  did  not  like  Dr.  Cross.     One  or  two  of 
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them  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  throw  Dr.  Cross  out  of  window. 
Had  they  done  so,  the  laws  of  their  country  would  have  hanged  them. 
We  live  among  formulas,  and  by  formulas :  one  of  them  is  that  you 
should  not  throw  a  man  to  whom  you  object  out  of  ^nndow.  You  could 
not  do  it,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  you  did  throw 
him  out  of  window,  or  downstairs,  you  might  be  tried  for  your  life, 
and  it  would  go  hard  with  you.  Some  people  threatened*  to  horsewhip 
Cross.  No  one  ever  did  so  effectually.  A  young  man  certainly  once 
hit  €>6ss  over  the  shoulder  with  a  whip,  and  told  him  to  consider 
himself  horsewhipped ;  but  Cross  answered  by  two  terrible  blows  on 
the  young  man*s  eyes,  and  had  him  up  at  Marlborough  Street  before 
he  was  presentable.  He  was  asked  about  the  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
but  he  would  say  nothing.  Cross  had  calculated  on  that  among  other 
things. 

We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  career  with  any  amount  of  detail :  the 
man  had  a  splendidly  solid  foundation  of  science,  and  he  used  it  until 
he  gained  technical  knowledge  of  a  certain  nature,  such  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  no  man  out  of  France.  In  certain  cases  the  untameable  old 
surgeon,  whilome  of  St.  Swi things,  would  call  him  in,  and  he  would 
not  always  come. 

He  was  not  so  prosperous  that  he  was  beyond  the  idea  of  marrying 
a  woman  with  a  handsome  fortune.  He  hated  and  despised  women, 
certainly;  they  were  to  him  an  inferior  animal;  by  some  ridiculous 
tradition,  probably  Biblical,  allowed  to  possess  property.  If  he  could 
get  hold  of  a  woman  with  property,  he  would  have  no  fundamental  ob- 
jection to  marrying  her,  and  determined  not  to  ill-use  her.  Still  he 
was  on  the  whole  averse  to  marriage.  He  had  seen,  in  his  opinion, 
too  much  of  it  among  other  people ;  he  had  seen  various  relations 
between  married  people,  and  none  of  them  appeared  satisfactory ;  he 
went  through  the  old  Pantagruel  and  Panurge  Matrimonial  Catechism 
with  himself,  and  his  answer  was  a  decided  negative  to  matrimony,  un- 
less he  could  get  all  he  wanted,  and  he  hardly  knew  what  that  was. 

A  poor  woman,  however  pretty,  was  out  of  the  question  :  he,  although 
prosperous,  could  not  afford  that :  a  pretty  and  rich  woman  might  be 
tolerable,  yet  even  there  were  difficulties :  she  might  be  clever  and  de- 
termined, which  would  not  do,  for  he  was  determined  to  be  master ; 
she  might  be  an  obedient  fool,  in  which  case  she  would  not  be  of  any 
great  use  to  him :  his  wife  must  be  clever  and  obedient  at  the  same 
time.  She  must  have  perfect  temper  too,  for  he  had  a  temper  himself 
which  sometimes  made  him  angry  with  the  person  he  loved  best  in  the 
world  (that  is  to  say  John  Cross),  and  how  were  you  to  know  what  a 
woman's  temper  was  until  you  were  shut  up  with  her  without  hope  of 
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release  ?  And  there  might  be  childrex^  again ;  and  if  there  was  one  set 
oi  |9eople  in  the  world  whom  Cross  hated^  it  was  children,  though  they 
with  their  usual  conectness  of  instinct  adored  him,  and  detested  the 
savage  old  suigeon  whom  all  >grown-up  people  reverenced.  Cross  some- 
times, in  his  day-dreams,  would  iancy  that  he  was  married  Xo  a  ^iroman 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  with  forty  thousand  pounds  settled  on 
him,  who  doted  on  him :  but  then,  suppose  that  she  was  religious  ? 
Good  heavens !  No,  Cross  vfis  fairly  on  his  way  to  being  a  confiznied 
bachelor,  when  Lord  St.  Augustine  died,  leaving  no  known  heirs. 

Such  a  chance  £or  an  advertisement  was  not  to  be  lost.     Cross  in- 
stantly claimed  and  assumed  the  title,  sent  orders  to  the  tenants  on  the 
entailed  estates  to  pay  their  rents  to  his  solicitors,  and,  had  there  been 
much  available  property,  might  have  got  into  serious  financial  trouble. 
Whether  he  ever  believed  himself  to  be  the  real  man  or  not,  he  was  Jiot 
likely  to  tell  anybody ;  whether  it  was  merely  an  advertising  schemey  we 
cannot  say.     He  was  cautious  enough  never  to  take  any  of  the  rents 
from  the  strictly  entailed  property,  but  Lord  St  Augustine  he  was  for 
above  six  weeks.      Unfortunately  for  him,  the  estates,  though  small, 
were  worth  contesting.     Messrs.  Decker  and  Heme,  a  very  old  firm  *of 
solicitors,  after  due  incubation,  produced  a  man — their  own  out-door 
young  man — ^and  fought  Cross  with  him.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  this  young  man  had  drifted  into  an  attorney's  office.  Cross  might 
hove  been  Lord  St  Augustine.     But  this  young  man  had  spoken  of  his 
parentage  more  than  once,  and  his  employers  thought  Cross's  claim  so 
exceedingly  impudent,  that  they  had  examined  into  that  of  their  out-door 
clerk  :  the  result  was  that  they  started  their  man  at  once.  Cross,  taken  by 
surprise,  lost  his  head,  and  contested  as  long  as  his  money  lasted :  when 
he  was  left  without  a  stiver,  he  gracefully  gave  in.    Whether  the  present 
Lord  has  any  real  title  to  the  estates  we  know  not.     The  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  he  had  more  than  Cross,  which  was  sufiicient     The 
Peerage  has,  to  its  great  surprise,  gained  a  most  admirable  recruit  in 
the  person  of  the  penniless  clerk,  who  has  won  golden  opinions,  and 
it  has  been  saved  from  Cross. 

He  had  to  look  about  him  npw  to  recruit :  his  practice  had  gained, 
but  his  fortune,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  gone.  He  determined 
to  marry,  and  he  looked  about  for  a  rich  wife :  he  was  by  no  means 
so  particular  ns  he  had  once  been.  Edith  Seton,  though  poor,  had 
very  large  prospects  of  succession.  They  might  come  sooner  or 
later,  but  they  were  certain,  and  money  could  be  raised  upon  them. 
Edith  Seton  then  must  marry  John  Cross,  /ante  de  muuXj  and  if  he 
wanted  money  he  must  raise  it  on  her  estate.  No  human  being  could 
keep  her  out  of  ;^i6jOoo,  and  she  would  probabfy  liave  far  more  if  a 
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«^tam  unde  did  not  alter  his  will.    I5he  would  do.    She  roust  be  Mrs. 
Cross,  poor  as  she  was  at  present. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

£DrrH  Seton  was  convent-bred,  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  was  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Cross,  as  was  also  her  aunt  and  natmal  guardian.  Lady 
Longmynd,  Lady  Madeleine  Howard's  sister :  the  girl  was  an  orphan, 
rather  dazed  with  the  world,  and  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  Cross  to 
gain  an  overwhelming  influence  over  her.  Her  health  was  weak  at 
the  time,  and  Cross  carefully  terrified  her  and  Lady  Longmynd  on 
the  subject  No  look  or  gesture  of  his  ever  showed  that  he  was 
anything  more  than  scientifically  interested  in  his  patients,  but  his 
assiduity  was  so  great  that  it  gave  rise  to  alarm,  and  indeed  Edith  did 
not  seem  to  improve  at  all,  but  grew  very  low  and  hysterical.  A  feeble 
girl  out  of  a  convent,  firightened  with  the  world,  was  not  difficult  to 
manage  by  Cross,  and  he  felt  pretty  sure  of  his  game.  His  expecta- 
tions, however,  were  all  dashed  to  the  ground. 

If  he  had  been  any  one  else,  he  would  have  blown  his  brains  out  for 
his  insensate  folly.  Had  his  brains  been  any  one  else's,  they  would 
certamly  have  been  in  jeopardy ;  but  being  John  Cross's  brains,  and 
serviceable  to  John  Cross,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  where  they 
were.  He  would  have  cursed  himself,  but  being  an  atheist  he  had 
nothing  to  curse  by,  and  so  was  denied  even  that  relief  to  his  feelings. 
He  could  feel  astonished  contempt  for  himself,  but  that  was  not  con- 
soling. 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  girl.  We  blush  as  we  write  down  this  re- 
cord of  weakness  on  the  part  of  our  friend  Dr.  Cross,  but  such  was 
most  undoubtedly  the  case.  He  told  the  fact  to  Arthur  Branscombe 
— or  rather  to  the  fiimiture,  of  which  Arthur  Branscombe  formed  the 
most  insignificant  item — one  night  at  Pollington.  And  poor  Arthur, 
who  never  forgot  anything  in  the  long  run,  told  the  whole  of  this  con- 
versation, and  many  other  things  also,  some  time  afterwards,  and  was 
about  three  weeks  in  doing  it. 

Lord  Longmynd  was  a  singularly  shrewd  person,  who  agreed  withevery 
proposition  made  to  him  in  his  household^  but  who  seldom  opened  his 
mouth  except  to  give  an  order,  frequently  in  direct  contradiction  of 
what  the  female  part  of  his  house  considered  to  be  his  intentions.  When 
he  announced  one  morning,  therefore,  that  he  was  going  to  Italy,  every- 
body-knew  that  to  Italy  they  were  going,  and  made  the  best  of  It,  which 
^^  Bot  very  bad  after  all. 
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He  was  greatly  devoted  to  Edith,  and  was  getting  alarmed  about  her 
health.  He  did  not  understand  Cross,  and  seldom  having  had  need 
of  a  doctor  himself,  had  little  idea  of  his  abilities.  But  the  untameable 
surgeon  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  his,  and  he  went  to  him  at  one 
o'clock  one  day,  when  his  patients  had  def)arted,  and  consulted  him 
about  Edith. 

The  great  surgeon  heard  everything,  and  was  prepared  with  the  im- 
mediate and  in  his  opinion  certain  remedy  of  kicking  Cross  out  of  the 
house,  or  getting  his  grooms  to  do  it :  he  remarked  that  it  would  take 
more  than  one.  This,  however,  was  obviously  impossible ;  and  after 
much  bad  language  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  best  thing  would 
be  to  take  the  girl  to  Italy. 

"  The  scoundrel  can't  follow  her  there,  you  know,  Longmynd,"  he 
said ;  **  and  if  he  does,  you  could  have  him  poisoned  for  four  hundrecf 
scudi.     I  would  gladly  give  double  the  money  if    *    " 

**  If  what?"  said  Lord  Longmynd. 

*'  If  I  knew  as  much  as  he  does,"  said  the  surgeon,  looking  at  him 
steadily. 

Cross's  prey  was  snatched  from  his  grasp.  There  were  plenty  of 
other  women  with  whom  he  might  have  had  a  chance :  alas  for  him, 
he  loved  only  this  one.  The  arrow  of  that  wretched,  naked,  blind  imp 
had  hit  him  between  the  joints  of  the  harness,  and  he  was  left  as  love- 
sick (that  we  should  say  so !)  as  the  greatest  noodle  of  a  boy  who  had 
consulted  him  when  he  considered  himself  dying  of  that  complaint, 
and  to  whom  Cross  had  prescribed  his  usual  remedium  am^ris,  seeing 
the  world, — ^in  other  words,  dissipation. 

Worse  befell  him,  however.  Edith  Seton  had  always  been  told,  even 
before  she  left  the  convent,  that  she  would  some  day  have  to  many 
some  man  or  another.  She  had  accepted  this  as  her  fate,  and  had 
been  gravely  rebuked  for  remarking,  in  recreation,  what  a  delightful 
arrangement  it  would  be  if  the  Archbishop  would  marry  them  all,  (by 
**  all"  she  meant  the  Lady  Superior,  nine  nuns,  and  twenty-five  ilhees) 
and  save  further  trouble.  The  good  old  man  laughed  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks  when  the  scandalized  Lady  Superior  told  him  this, 
and  said  that  he  was  fifty  years  too  old  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  In 
fact,  Edith  had  not  the  remotest  notion  about  marrying  or  falling  in 
love.  She  liked  the  Archbishop  best,  then  Dr.  Cross,  and  she  probably 
would  have  accepted  Lord  Longmynd,  in  gratitude  for  his  protection, 
only  there  was  Lady  Longmynd. 

At  Florence  she  met  some  one  who,  after  the  very  first  interview, 
seemed  to  her  in  some  way  difiierent  to  the  Archbishop,  to  Cross,  or  to 
I^rd  Longmynd.  **  Naturani  semper  repellis  furco  tamen  usque  recurrit" 
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To  Edith  at  Naples  appeared  a  young  man.  She  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  go  down  on  her  knees  to  him,  as  she  did  to  the  Archbishop ; 
she  was  not  afraid  of  him,  as  she  was  of  Dr.  Cross;  and  she  did  not 
think  him  to  be  the  most  estimable  of  men,  as  she  did  Lord  Longmynd. 
There  was  a  specialiie  about  this  young  man  which  she  had  never  seen 
in  any  other. 

She  wondered  when  he  was  coming,  and  she  wondered  why  he  went 
away.  They  did  not  speak  much  to  one  another,  and  when  they  did 
his  French  was  not  good,  and  her  English  not  perfect.  But  there  is  a 
p>eculiar  language  which  must  have  been  spoken  in  Eden  (for  which 
idea  I  am  indebted  to  the  author  of  "  Elsie  Venner  ") ;  and  the  convent- 
bred  Edith  and  the  Parliament  Street-bred  Lionel  both  knew  it,  though 
neither  of  them  had  ever  talked  it  before.  It  was  the  curious  language 
of  love. 

No  difficulty  was  thrown  in  their  way.  Lionel  Branscombe  was  a 
very  eligible  match  in  every  way :  he  was  young,  handsome,  tolerably 
rich.  He  was  so  well  thought  of  by  the  powers  that  be,  that  he  had 
been  requested  to  assist  in  a  somewhat  delicate  affair,  though  he  did 
not  regularly  belong  to  the  diplomatic  service.  He  held  much  such 
a  position  as  the  late  Lord  Zouch  did  at  one  time,  and  people  said  that 
he  was  cut  out  for  a  colonial  governor  at  the  very  least ;  but  it  was 
thought  that  he  fiew  at  higher  game  than  that,  and  that  he  aimed  at  a 
high  place  in  the  imperial  councils,  some  said  the  highest. 

Edith  Seton  was  his  second  cousin,  and  no  actual  blood-relatioi^ 
to  him.  She  had,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned,  no  immediate 
dowry,  and  Lionel  knew  less  about  her  expectations  than  Cross.  They 
were  married,  everything  having  been  settled  on  her,  and  for  some  time, 
nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of  their  lives. 

But  if  Lionel  thought  that  he  could  thwart  Cross  in  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart,  without  being  made  to  feel  it,  he  was  utterly  mistaken. 

Lionel  was  the  most  devoted  of  husbands,  and  she  the  most  loving  of 
wives.  His  friends  said  among  one  another  that  she  was  a  fool,  but  this 
was  not  entirely  true;  everybody  except  Lionel  saw  that  she  was  hopelessly 
ignorant  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  that  she  was  by  no  means  the 
sort  of  wife  for  a  rising  young  politician.  She  made  blimders  about 
people  in  the  world,  and  was,  politically  speaking,  hopelessly  indiscreet. 
Romanism  was  not  then  fashionable,  in  fact  was  pre-eminently  un- 
fashionable, and  so  her  creed  did  her  husband  very  httle  good.  What 
Lionel's  creed  was  he  would  have  been  somewhat  puzzlod  to  tell  you. 
Not  very  strong  on  any  point ;  so  liberal  that  he  would  have  laughed 
even  at  Wotherston  had  he  warned  him  against  marrying  a  Roman 
Catholic.    This,  Wotherston  did  not  do,  as  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
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it  would  have  been  useless ;  and,  besides,  Wodierston  had  seen  Clara 
before  her  entry  into  the  world,  and  had  given  his  heart  to  her. 

Lionel  had,  in  his  first  dream  of  love,  looked  for  a  return  of  ditt 
unbounded  confidence  which  he  gave  his  wife :  he  found  that  there  was 
a  third  p^son  in  the  house  who  came  between  them,  and  ^ras  morf 
important  than  he  was — the  priest.  This  was  a  great  jar  to  him ;  but 
he  pretended  that  he  did  not  care  for  it ;  and  speaking  to  Wotherston 
once  about  the  matter,  Wotherston  told  him  he  had  no  power  of  com- 
plaint, for  that  he  had  married  with  his  eyes  open.  He  knew^  every- 
thing about  die  use  of  confession  in  the  Romish  Churdi;  he  had 
married  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  now  had  no  rig^t  to  say  a  word  against 
his  wife's  religion. 

This  was  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  furious  jealousy 
on  his  part  against  the  priest.     A  wise  priest  of  a  certain  type  would 
in  all  probability  have  directed,  reconunended,  or  whatever  it  is  called, 
Edith  Branscombe  to  tdl  the  whole  truth  to  her  husband  at  once.     I 
fancy  that  even  that  peculiarly  unscrupulous  little  fellow,  Father  Wilson, 
would  certainly  have  done  so,  and  gained  Liond's  confidence,  gratitude, 
and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  ever.   But  Edith  Bnmscombe's 
<iirector,  in  spite  of  his  agreeal^e  manners,  was  a  low  blundering  hound, 
without  the  wits  of  a  second-class  lawyer's  clerk.     He  had  some  muddy 
idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  stand  between  Edith  and  her  heretic 
husband,  whom  he  described  as  being  doomed  to  perdition ;  and  some 
letters  which  were  addressed  to  her  were  carefully  concealed  from 
Lionel    This  man  was  like  wax  in  the  hands  of  Cross,  who  very  quickly 
made  his  acquaintance ;  and  any  one  who  knew  Cross  might  be  sure, 
**Quis  dirigit  ipsos  directores?"    Answer  Cross  and  -his  dear  friend 
Burstenberg,  the  latter  of  whom  was  not  as  yet  above  dirty  work. 
Most  gradually,  most  carduUy,  and  most  slowly  was  the  mbe  laid 
under  Lionel^  feet    The  soul  which  directed  the  plot  or  mine  (we 
write  do^  both  words  to  avoid  catachresis)  was  that  of  Cross ;  the 
brain  which  elaborated  the  details  was  that  of  Burstenberg ;  and  the 
hand  which  executed  it  was  that  of  Edith  Branscombe's  director. 

One  would  fiuicy  that  a  plot  with  three  people  in  it  would  be  pretty 
certain  to  foil ;  generally  that  is  the  case,  but  not  always.  The  present 
writer  found  himself  once  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  most  insane 
political  plots  which  ever  troubled  Europe,  as  he  thought.  The  most 
ridiculous  thing  was  that  the  plotters  thought  him,  the  present  writer,  a 
man  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Gamp  sajrs,  snapped  up  at  any  price.  The  present 
writer  protested  that  he  did  not  know,  or  wbh  to  know,  anything 
about  the  plot ;  but  they  insisted  on  taking  him  into  their  counsels. 
He  never  did  anything  towards  the  matter ;  and  yet  a  certain  king  is  on 
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the  throne  now.  The  plot  succeeded,  to  the  unutterable  surprise  of 
your  humble  servant,  who  aften^'ards  discovered  that  more  people 
knew  of  it  than  he  did.  This,  however,  is  beyond  the  mark,  and  is 
little  better  than  gossip.  All  the  writer  intends  is  this,  that  a  good  plot 
should  have  only  two  people  in  it,  not  three.  The  Fenians,  for  example, 
might  have  made  the  most  infernal  mischief  if  they  had  not  had  a  public 
organ.  Cross,  in  his  plot  against  Lionel  Branscombe,  never  showed  his 
hand,  but  possessed  his  soul  in  peace. 

Little  by  little  Lionel  Branscombe  saw  that  the  gentle  winning  love 
which  he  had  first  had  from  his  \vnfe  was  being  replaced  by  an  odd 
nervous  terror.  He  spoke  to  her  about  it,  but  she  never  really  answered 
him.  She  denied  the  fact ;  and  then  what  could  he  possibly  do  ?  He 
redoubled  his  attentions,  and  she  seemed  to  reciprocate  them.  Yet  he  saw 
that  there  was  something  beyond  his  power  of  renaoval.  He  never  was 
rude  or  harsh  with  her,  but  she  was  evidently  terrified  by  liis  presence. 
Confidence  between  them  he  now  knew  was  impossible, — ^the  priest  had 
proved  that  to  him ;  but  he  would  have  laid  himself  at  her  feet,  with  die 
priest  between  them,  if  he  could  have  got  back  the  old  giri  love  and 
confidence. 

It  was  not  to  be.  The  conspirators  played  their  game  too  well. 
Lionel  was  fond  of  physical  science, — that  was  found  out ;  and  the  most 
plausible  Burstenberg  made  his  acquaintance.  Edith  was  very  much 
attached  to  a  Polish  cousin  of  hers,  and  he  was  utilized  to  provoke 
Lionel's  jealousy.  She  was  with  him  very  often — more  often  than  Lionel 
cared  for.  But  this  matter  of  jealousy  was  by  no  means  Cross's  trump 
card. 

She  was  steadily  brought  to  believe — a  thing  not  very  difficult — that 
Lionel  Aought  her  to  be  legere.  At  the  same  time  Burstenberg  was 
doing  his  share.  He  had  cast  homoeopathy  to  the  winds  as  &r  as 
infinitesimal  doses  went,  but  he  stuck  to  it  in  principle.  ''Similia, 
similibus  curantur  "  was  always  in  his  mouth.  A  very  little  Latin  may 
do  a  very  vast  deal  of  mischief.  The  simple  word  **  Filioque  "  has  set 
Christendom  by  the  ears,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  Turks ;  and  when 
ordinary  English  people  asked  Burstenberg  for  a  proof  of  his  theory 
about  the  hair  of  the  dog  which  bit  you,  he  was  ready  with  his  Latin, 
and  shut  them  up. 

This  very  clever  scoundrel  got  hold  of  Lionel  by  Cross's  directions. 
Burstenberg  at  that  time  had  not  got  any  money;  Cross  had;  he  had 
always  money  coming  in,  in  rather  lai^e  fees.  The  end  of  the  idiole 
business  was  that  Cross  was  entirely  successful  A  child  was  bom  to 
Lionel  and  Edith.  It  was  a  year  old  when  Edith,  we  will  not  say  was 
ordered  to  go,  but  at  all  events  went  into  retraite  at  her  old  convent, 
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without  speaking  to  her  husband  about  the  matter,  and  was  accompanied 
by  her  young  cousin  the  Pole.  The  child  was  left  at  Highgate,  and 
sickened  of  some  trifling  disease.  Lionel  was  detained  in  London  on 
parliamentary  business,  when  the  news  of  the  child's  illness  was  brought 
to  him  by  Burstenberg,  whom  he  himself  had  asked  to  go  to  Highgate. 
Burstenberg  and  he  consulted  together,  and  thought  that  from  the 
symptoms  the  child  should  have  calomel.  The  friendly  Burstenberg 
went  up  to  Highgate  with  the  calomel,  and  Lionel  rode  up  to  see  his 
child  early  the  next  morning. 

The  child  was  dead ! 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  simple  than  the  whole  affair ;  nothing 
more  natural.  Edith  had  possibly  gone  en  rdraite  without  consuldng 
Lionel,  and  had  accepted  the  escort  of  her  cousin,  for  whose  attentions 
she  did  not  particularly  care.  Lionel  had  bought  a  small  dose  of 
calomel  at  a  shop,  and  sent  it  up  by  the  friendly  Burstenberg  to  High- 
gate.  The  poor  child  died,  as  children  will,  whether  well  or  ill  treated. 
Is  there  anything  improbable  in  that  ? 

But  what  did  Cross  and  his  emissaries  make  of  it  ?  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  congeries  of  scoundrels  can  make  out  of  nothing.  Lionel  was 
first  maddened  by  being  made  to  believe  that  Edith  had  left  him,  and 
secondly  that  he  had  killed  his  own  child.  Edith  was  made  to  think 
that  Lionel  believed  in  her  guilt,  and  had  poisoned  the  child  in  revenge. 
With  a  master-mind  such  as  that  of  Cross,  such  things  are  not  difficult. 
All  which  such  men  require  to  work  upon  are  honest  people  who  will 
believe  every  word  they  say :  having  known  Cross,  we  know  that  we 
are  writing  very  much  within  the  truth. 

The  infinity  of  mischief  which  may  be  made  by  an  imscrupulously 
respectable  man  is  hardly  calculable.  We  do  not  believe  that  Cross 
ever  intended  that  Lionel  should  have  fought  the  lamentable  duel  which 
ruined  him  for  a  time.  It  is  enough  that  he  did  so.  That  every 
explosive  force  was  exercised  against  him;  that  he  and  Edith  were 
made  to  believe  lies,  by  people  better  in  possession  of  facts  than  they 
were  themselves ;  that  the  suspicion  engendered  by  a  foolish  priest  had 

its  fruit;  that  Lionel  suspected  Edith,  and  Edith  Lionel ^why  go  on— 

unless  one  would  refiise  the  reader  all  powers  of  imagination?  A  hopeless 
scoundrel  like  Cross,  a  charlatan  like  Burstenberg,  and  a  Roman  priest 
like  Edith's  director  were  agreed,  and  Lionel  and  Edith  retired  from  the 
world.     Enough  has  been  said  about  their  way  of  doing  so. 

Lionel  Branscombe  had  come  in  Cross's  way,  and  he  was  very  soon 
made  to  know  the  fact. 

Years  went  on,  and  Cross  never  very  much  troubled  himself  about 
Lionel.     He  considered  that  he  l>ad  inflicted  sufficient  injury  on  him. 
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Ky  degrees,  too,  the  love  he  had  conceived  for  Edith  died  out,  and  he 
vrondered  that  he  had  ever  been  such  a  fool. 

Accident  had  cast  him  in  the  way  of  Arthur  Branscombe,  and  possibly 
some  reminiscence  of  Edith  made  him  less  reckless  to  him  than  he  was 
to  others.  I  say  possibly,  because  Cross  was  a  man  who  spared  no  one. 
Xo  Arthur  Branscombe  he  behaved  as  though  he  contemptuously  liked 
him ;  Arthur  soon  began  to  revere  him  as  a  kind  of  divine  scoundrel — 
the  sort  of  man  he  would  like  to  be  himself,  if  he  had  the  brains. 

( To  be  continued^ 


Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and 
THE  Prospects  of  Mankind. 

By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

IS  said  that  Faith  declines :  believe  it  not 

Faith  grows  and  spreads.     Faith  in  the  happier  lot 
Of  human  kind ;  therefore,  sweet  Hope,  in  thee ; 
And  Faith  in  God's  own  climax,  Charity.* 
*Tb  strange  that  Christians  should  be  found  who  hold 
Prospects  in  scorn  by  Christ  Himself  foretold. 
What  was  the  song  sung  on  this  blessed  night, 
When  round  the  shepherds  fell  the  golden  light 
That  held  the  angel,  and  he  said  "  Fear  not "  ? 
What,  but  the  promise  of  that  happier  lot 
Fit  to  bring  angels  down,  as  it  did  then, 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill  towards  men.*' 


♦  **And  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
.charity."— 5/.  Paul. 


Our  New  Tribunals  at  Work. 

By  JOSIAH  J.  MERRIMAN, 

ST  is,  perhaps,  not  too  soon  to  review  the  practice  of  our 
V  code  of  judicature.  Some  great  men  having  already 
given  their  opinions  on  the  matter,  «'e  take  leave,  with 
becoming  humility,  to  do  the  same.  First,  we  had  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  and  the  I^rd  Chief  Justice's,  given  on  the  9th  of 
November  last,  with  more  than  their  accustomed  grace  and  force,  under 
the  genial  influence  of  "my  Lord  Mayor"  Cotton's  hospiuility.  Since 
then  we  have  had  a  speech  from  Mr.  Charley,  D.C  1. ,  M.P.,  author,  or 
compiler,  of  a  book  on  the  subject ;  and  who  is,  in  some  sort,  a  repre- 
sentative man — representative,  that  is  to  saj',  of  ilie  Bar, 

Ix)rd  Cairns  truly  described  the  new  scheme  as  one  of  ihe  grandest 
and  most  beneficial  changes  which  had  ever  taken  place  in  this  country  ; 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburo  could  not  see  much  difference  between  the  old. 
system  and  the  new ;  Mr.  Charley  thinks  that  the  new  Acts  will  "  prove 
"  to  be  a  second  Mapu  Charta  to  the  suitor."  That  genUeman  also 
describes  the  new  code  as  "a  stalely  ship  of  law  reform,"  which  it  is 
difficult  to  move  from  the  stocks,  but  which  will  soon  be  floated  off, 
and  safely  ride  at  anchor. 

Between  the  two  great  lawyers  there  is  no  real  difference  ;  and  if  we 
understand  Mr.  Charley,  he  is  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the 
measure. 

The  changes  wrought  in  the  practice,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
principles,  of  our  jurisprudence  by  the  statutes,  and  the  rules  and  orders 
made  under  them,  do  constitute  one  of  the  most  daring  and  beneficial 
innovarions  upon  evil  prescription  and  bad  usage  that  has  ever  been 
witnessed ;  but  the  machinery  of  the  new  court  works,  on  the  whole,  so 
smoothly,  and  adapts  itself  generally  to  the  old  work  and  old  hands 
employed  in  it  so  well,  that  while  one  earnest  mind  delightedly  watches 
the  improvement,  another  doubling  spectator  borrows  his  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  no  revolution  has  taken  place,  and  a  third  man  may 
draw  his  pleasure  between  the  tuo. 
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Mr.  Charley  is  correct  in  his  forecast  of  safety  for  the. scheme  whea 
it  has  fairly  got  to  work,  but  his  metaphors  are  inapt.  If  we  must 
adopt  his  similitudes,  we  should  say  that  the  ship,  like  a  good  stout 
craft,  has  ridden  safely  through  some  chopping  seas,  and  will  be  found 
to  offer  liberal  accommodation  for  the  heads  of  the  crew  who  work  her, 
and  the  passengers  who  sail  in  her ;  but  she  is  externally  an  ungamly 
thing,  and  some  of  her  gear  and  tackle,  and  navigation,  will  bear 
improvement  We  would  also  just  say,  in  passing,  that  if  we  are  to  be 
blessed  with  a  second  Magna  Charta,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
we  shall  not  be  also  blessed  with  a  second  Magna  Charta  Association. 

The  new  Acts  are  as  inartistically  drawn  as  it  was  possible  for  a  genius 
of  misrule  (having  any  fear  of  a  censor's   whip)  to  draw  them.    A 
learned  commentator  accounts  for  this  in  some  degree  by  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  of  1875  made  inroads  upon  that  of  '73, — an  explanation 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve  those  barristers  who  drew  up  the  code, 
and  their  masters,  from  censure.     There  is  a  want  of  conciseness  and 
consecutiveness  everywhere  observable  in  both  the  legislative  products 
of  '73  and  '75.     Neither  year  can  laugh  at  the  other.     Not  to  weary  the 
reader  with  deta,ils,  let  this  broad  defect  sufike  as  our  proof.    All  the 
petty  arrangements  for  utilizing  present  functionaries — their  pay  and 
pensions,  the  etiquette  of  their  precedence  and  relations^  and  a  host  of 
other  temporary  matters — are  made  part  and  parcel  of  a  code  which 
is  to  last  for  ages,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  nearly  perfect,  because  it 
embodies  within  itself  the  means  of  rectification  and  expansion. 

Praise  of  English  Judges  is  always  superfluous,  and  generally  imperti- 
nent An  English  Judge  conceives  no  merit  in  doing  his  duty.  Ont 
of  his  functions  is  to  interpret  the  statute  law  as  he  finds  it,  or  as  it  is 
handed  to  him,  wet  from  the  press  of  the  Queen^s  printer.  But  as 
even  British  Judges  £ure  not  infallible,  and  this  is  a  remarkable  epoch 
in  legal  history,  let  us  not  be  faint-hearted  in  recognising  the  cheerful, 
cordial  conscientiousness  with  which  all  the  Judges  have  adopted  the 
new  system.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  Mr.  Charley's  confidence.  If 
the  crude  mass  of  verbiage,  and  the  patchwork  of '73  and  '75  had 
been  handed  over  to  a  judiciary  of  less  mark  and  merit,  the  Judicature 
Acts  would  have  turned  out  from  the  se%'eral  divisions  of  its  courts 
volume  OD  volume  of  eonflicring  opinion  on  '*  points  of  practice,'*  '^  rules 
**  of  pteacUag,"  and  **  princij^es  "  or  **  questions  of  evidence."  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  say  even  of  men  in  this,  nearly  die  highest,  position,  that 
they  can  cast  aside  att  their  attachment  for  the  system  under  which  they 
began  to  toil,  then,  perhaps  by  very  slow  degrees,  eventually  succeeded, 
wore  their  laurds  (wigs  I  mean)  with  snch  dignity  as  to  command  the 
esteem  and  reverence  of  all  true  men  and  women,  imd  set  an  example 
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of  judicial  and  personal  worth  to  all  the  world — not  excepting  a  model 
republic  somewhere  across  the  Atlantic  which  not  long  ago  found 
bench  room  almost  contemporaneously  for  a  Storey  and  a  Barnard. 
Would  it  have  been  remarkable  if  one  or  two  of  our  Judges  had  shown 
a  prejudice — in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term — for  a  system  with  which, 
from  early  manhood  to  ripe  old  age,  he  had  been  closely  identified,  and 
that  had  been  as  much  a  part  of  his  daily  life  as  his  meat  and  drink  ? 
Although  a  hypercritical  reader  of  the  daily  or  legal  journals  may  now 
and  then  discover  a  sub-latent  indication  of  such  natural  prejudice, 
will  only  be  through  the  anxiety  of  its  possessor  to  guard  against  its 
unconscious  exercise. 

The  highest  form  of  gratitude  to  be  awarded  our  legislators  of  '75 
and  *73  (whether  they  belong  to  the  AVhig,  Radical,  Tory,  or  Conserva- 
tive party  in  **  the  Lower  House,"  or  the  wise  or  foolish  among  the 
old  and  new  Peers  in  the  Upper  House)  is  a  vote  of  thanks  by  all  the 
plaintifis,  defendants,  and  barristers  now  '*  called,'*  for  the  wisdom 
which  led  them  to  insert,  in  their  two  great  Acts,  clauses  so  elastic  that 
the  Judges  can  cure  the  few  sins  of  omission  and  the  many  sins  of 
commission  which  disfigure  the  code.  Perhaps,  also,  the  solicitors  of 
England  may  hereafter  be  able  to  thank  Parliament  for  something 
obtained  through  the  ample  power  and  discretion  allotted  to  the  Judges. 

That  very  useful  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  has  the 
credit  of  having  saturated  the  public  mind  with  one  "false  notion,"  or 
"  cry."  "Give  us  more  statute-made  law  and  less  of  Judge-made  law,"were, 
we  believe,  his  words.  Good  man !  Did  he  ever  hear  of  "  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  "  ?  It  is  appalling  to  think  what  would  be  the  state  of  "  the 
**  Benches,"  and  "  the  profession,"  and  the  suitors  under  the  new  code, 
if  extraordinary  powers  had  not  been  remitted  to  the  Judges  by  our 
incompetent  legislators.  Recently  a  solicitor  who,  notwithstanding  the 
sad  position  and  dismal  prospects  of  his  order,  under  the  Judicature 
Act,  could,  it  seems,  afford  to  be  humorous,  said  somewhere  that  the 
Acts  allowed  everything  to  be  done  by  a  Judge,  and  something  more 
with  a  Judge's  consent. 

The  "confusion  "  arising  out  of  the  practice  of  the  Judicature  Acts  is 
vastly  overstated.  The  "difficulties ''  are  insignificant,  for  the  reasons 
here  assigned.  A  question  arose  among  the  Masters  and  old  Judges* 
clerks  as  to  whether  "pending  business  "  should  be  conducted  to  the 
end  on  the  old  system  or  the  new?  These  functionaries  in  one  divisional 
court  held  that  the  old  system  should  continue  with  pending  business ; 
the  equivalent  authority  in  another  division  held  exactly  the  contrary; 
while  the  corresponding  officials  of  the  third  court  nuule  a  compromise 
which  needs  not  be  described.  "  A  Perplexed  Solicitor's  Clerk"  wrote  to 
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the  TimeSy  and  the  editor  inserted  the  letter ;  but  another 
the  same  issue  of  the  leading  journal  contained  a  "rule  and  order," 
signed  by  the  Judges,  removing  this  inconsistency  of  practice  in  the 
itiost  satisfactory  way.  Other  instances,  not  quite  so  striking  or  amusing, 
have  occurred  and  been  made  the  most  of  for  the  edification  of  news- 
paper readers  in  the  dull  season.  These  **  difficulties,"  however,  are  no 
sooner  discovered  than  they  are  removed  by  the  prompt  action  of  the 
Judges,  One  or  two  signs  of  conflict — as  it  has  been  said — but  difference 
of  interpretation — as  it  should  have  been  said — have  also  cropped  up ; 
but  these,  too,  have  been  rectified  by  the  Court  before  any  evil  resulted. 

While  thus  approving  the  action  of  the  Judges  as  a  body,  we  may  add 
a  few  words  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  upon  whom,  as  the 
naval  member  for  Salford  would  perpaps  say,  "  the  labouring  oar  "  of 
the  lifeboat  of  the  stately  ship  has  been  thrust.  That  other  Judges 
luight  have  done  as  well  is  probable ;  that  he  has  done  well  is  certain. 
Three  weeks  of  hard  work  in  chambers  have  supplied  the  diligent 
reporter  of  the  La7i*  Times  with  no  less  than  eighty  cases,  determining 
"  moot  points  "  raised  by  the  skill  and  embarrassment  of  litigants,  their 
counsel  and  solicitors.  These  **  orders  '*  and  "  directions  "  are  sound 
and  just,  and  as  they  settle  in  accordance  with  reason  and  propriety  a 
number  of  precedents,  there  will  soon  be  a  nearly  perfect  volume  of 
-**  practice  "  for  the  use  of  solicitors. 

The  salient  features  of  the  new  code  are  (i)  that  the  procedure 
of  what  were  previously  separate  courts,  and  are  now  branches  of  one 
court,  is  made  uniform  in  all  respects;  (2)  that  this  procedure  is 
curtailed  and  simplified ;  (3)  that  cross-issues,  hitherto  necessarily 
ixiatters  for  separate  procedure  and  trial,  are  embodied  in  one  record  to  be 
determined  by  the  same  Judge  and  Jury ;  (4)  that  a  natural  is  substi- 
tuted for  an  artificial  or  non-natural  system  of  pleading ;  and,  lastly,  that 
rights  and  wrongs,  at  law  and  in  equity,  are  embodied  in  the  same 
pleadings,  and  disposed  of  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  Judge,  or 
Judge  and  Jury. 

The  magnitude  of  this  reform  can  be  understood,  at  a  glance,  by  no 
one  unacquainted  with  our  English  judicial  system  in  operation  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  enlighten  an  inexperienced 
mind  on  the  subject. 

The  simplification  of  pleadings  is  alone  a  great  fact.  It  will,  if  the  new 
demands  for  the  services  of  pleaders  and  counsel  should  not  fhistrate 
such  good  intention,  much  reduce  the  cost  of  interlocutory  proceed- 
ings, and  carry  a  cause  from  its  initial  stage  to  the  tribunal  for  one- 
third,  or  a  fourth,  and  often  for  less  than  a  fourth,  of  the  expense  which 
the  old  system  entailed.  The  uniformity  of  procedure  will  enable  a  com- 
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plete  lawyer's  clerk  to  learn  bi»  business  in  one-tenth  of  the  time  fonnerly 
required  for  that  purpose,  and  save  his  master  from  many  serious  risks 
by  "  slips  "  or  errors  of  procedure,  for  which  every  solicitor  has  had  to 
pay  more  or  less  of  smart  money, — ^because  solicitors,  unlike  barristers, 
are  responsible  for  negligence  and  mishap.  Uniformity  and  simplidtj, 
although  not  the  same,  are  very  much  alike  in  their  general  effect,  and 
those  who  go  to  law,  or  are  taken  to  law,  will  gain  or  save  by  both, — 
one  about  as  much  as  the  other.  The  different  forms  of  procedure  in  our 
several  courts  constituted  one  of  the  most  anomalous  and  absurd  things 
in  the  world.  All  this  is  remedied,  and  as  all  the  courts  (except  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  which  was,  we  suppose,  too  bad  for  incorporation  in  a 
good  system)  are  rolled  into  one,  it  follows  that  tlie  writs,  pleadings,  papers^ 
summonses,  affidavits,  etc.,  are  alike  in  size,  shape,  colour,  and  other- 
wise.    All  that  will  have  any  variance  will  be  the  suitors  and  the  suits. 

A  second  great  improvement,  of  which  examples  have  been  already 
supplied,  is  the  determination  of  the  different  issues — of  the  same  matter 
— between  the  same  parties,  and  the  bringing  in  of  other  proper  parties  at 
the  same  time.  An  example  may  be  given.  In  one  case  (as  to  which  we 
do  not  stop  to  describe  the  matter  in  dispute)  Mr.  Justice  Lush  granted 
the  application  to  bring  it  from  the  old  to  the  new  system,  because  he 
said  ''  the  effect  of  my  granting  this  application  will  be  to  consolidate 
"  two  actions."  The  defendants  in  another  case  wanted  the  proceedings  in 
a  pending  action  brought  under  the  new  code  because  they  alleged  they 
were  merely  agents,  and  wanted  to  make  their  principals  parties  to  the 
suit,  instead  of  ^st  fighting  the  case  out,  and  then  pursuing  a  ''  remedy 
*'  over "  against  the  person  ultimately  liable.  Mr.  Justice  Lush  made 
an  order  accordingly.  In  all  new  causes  the  interlocutory  orders  here 
sought  for  will  not  be  requisite. 

The  most  important  change  effected  by  the  new  Acts  is  however  the 
concurrent  and  coeval  jurisdiction,  in  law  and  equity,  given  to  each 
<:ourt, — or,  to  speak  quite  correctly,  each  branch  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  old  tides  of  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,^ 
Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  etc.,  are  af&ced  to  the  several  departmental 
courts,  because  these  titles  mislead  the  popular  mind,  and  that  mind 
cannot  be  misled  in  non-essential  matters  without  more  or  less  risk 
of  discredit  attaching  to  superior  and  essential  matters  which  have  a 
cognate  relationship  thereto.  It  is  in  itself  an  appreciable  blunder  to 
give  sham  titles  to  the  new  tribunals  which  have  a  foundation  in  the 
JMUuial  logic  of  jurisprudence.  The  absurdity  of  these  titles  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  who  tritely  observed  the  other  day  that  he,  a 
cosnmon  law  judge,  is  now  bound  to  administer  equity ;  and  the  Lord 
ChanceUor,  who  also  judicially  enunciated  the  £act  that  a  common 
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law  suit  could  now  be  brought  in  the  Chancery  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  founders  of  this  grand  S3rstem 
of  law  reform  should  label  their  tribunals  incorrectly — we  had  almost 
written  falsely — in  violation  of  that  now  universally  accepted  axiom 
that  "  a  spade  should  be  called  a  spade  "  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Lush  has  had  to  deal  with  a  case  that  remarkably  illus- 
trates the  n^erits  of  the  new  system — the  concurrent  jurisdiction  (not 
fusion)  of  Law  and  Equity.  The  reader  will  not  object  to  have  this 
case  properly  explained,  because  it  relates  to  a  marriage  settlement, 
household  furniture,  and  a  sherifTs  officer,  and  decides  whether  an 
execution  creditor  should  be  at  liberty  to  seize  and  sell  chairs,  tables, 
beds  and  bedding,  to  satisfy  the  husband's  debt,  or  whether  the  wife — 
that  is,  nominally,  the  trustees  of  the  settlement — should  hold,  use,  and 
enjoy  these  chattels  with  her  children,  and  perhaps  allow  her  indebted 
husband  to  enjoy  some  part  of  them. 

If  we  may  accept  the  recorded  decision  of  the  Judge,  law  says  one 
thing,  and  equity  says  another — the  very  opposite — thing ;  but  equity,  as 
the  paramount  authority,  long  before  the  recent  day  of  their  marriage, — 
to  which  Mr.  Punch  attaches  much  importance, — prevails  now  through  a 
clear  and  easy  process.  Our  authority  (an  unquestionable  one)  is  the 
Law  Times^  which  informs  us  that  on  November  i6th — 

"  On  the  hearing  of  an  interpleader  summons,  an  important  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  after-acquired  property  could  vest  under  the  trusts  of  an 
ante-nuptial  settlement  Under  the  trusts  of  a  marriage  settlement  all 
household  goods,  etc.,  were  assigned  to  the  wife,  and  all  after-acquired 
property  of  a  similar  kind  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  trusts.  And  after 
the  aigmnent  on  this  important  question,  his  lordship  said  :  *  In  Holroyd 
v.  Marshall,  the  House  of  Lords  decided  in  a  case  similar  to  this  that  all 
the  after-acquired  property  came  under  the  trusts  of  the  deed,  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Justices.  Before  the  Judicature  Act  I  should  have  been 
bound  to  hold  that  the  claimant  was  entitled  to  the  goods  brought  in  since  the 
settlement ;  but  an  application  might  then  have  been  made  to  a  court  of 
equity,'  who  would  have  restrained  the  sheriff  from  interfering  with  them.  I 
am  now  boimd  to  administer  equity,  and  must,  therefore,  follow  the  decision 
in  Holroyd  t/.  MarshaU.'" 

-\11  parties  affected  by  this  decision — expect,  perhaps,  the  lawyers — 
have  reason  to  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Commons,  Lords,  and  Crown  for 
*  the  Judicature  Act,  which  settled  this  litde  affair  in  chambers  so  ex- 
peditiously and  economicall)'. 

Let  us  see  wh^t  would  have  happened  but  for  the  Judicature  Acts. 
Mr.  Justice  Lurfi  would  have  decided  "according  to  law.'*  He  has  a 
rather  stroi^  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  he  delicately  threw  in  the 
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teeth  of  the  Court  of  peerless  Peers.  Although  he  decided  in  favour  of 
the  wife,  he  added,  "  I  question  the  poliqr  of  the  law  in  thk  respect 
**  It  seems  to  me  a  very  mischievous  thing  to  allow  aU  after-acquired 
"  property  to  vest  under  a  marriage  settlement" 

Whether  Mr.  Justice  Lush  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  public 
policy  touching  /r<f-nuptial  settlements — there  being  no  difference  in 
law  or  equity  about  post-wxptiaX  settlements — is  a  much  vexed  question, 
as  he  knows  as  well  as  any  man  living,  and  therefore  we  are  not  going 
to  offer  any  opinion  on  that  head ;  but  suppose  his  personal  opinion  cor- 
rect, and  that  he  had  the  power  (as  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  would 
have  had)  to  give  judgment  in  obedience  to  his  convictions?  He 
would  have  given  the  sheriff  leave  to  sell  up  the  home  of  the  debtor  «r 
his  wife,  and  just  as  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  was  about  to  descend 
on  the  lintel  of  his  rostrum,  and  knock  down  lot  the  first  to  a  marine- 
store  dealer,  notice  of  an  interim  order  (injunction  pro  tern,)  would 
have  been  served  upon  him,  and  the  sale  would  have  been  stopped. 

Other  things,  earlier  or  later,  might  have  been  done  by  the  wife  and 
her  friends,  if  they  had  the  money ;  but,  in  any  event,  at  least  ;£^2oo, 
or  more,  would  have  been  spent  between  equity  and  law,  in  arriving 
ultimately  at  the  position  on  which  Mr.  Justice  Lush  was  driven,  against 
his  own  personal  conception  of  judicial  wisdom,  at  the  low  cost  of  one 
or  two  guineas. 

The  worst  result  of  the  Judicature  Act  is  the  ruinous  effect  it  has 
upon  solicitors,  and  the  further  patronage  it  throws  into  the  hands  of 
the  bar.  A  careful  estimate,  which  the  writer  has  made,  proves  that 
litigant  business  will  not  return  a  London  solicitor  his  outlay,  if  he  be 
not  allowed  to  make  special  contracts,  which  few  upright  solicitors  like 
to  do,  as  a  rule,  and  which  has  been  declared  illegal  by  a  very  recent 
decision — the  last  Solicitors'  Act  notwithstanding.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  a  great  public  boon  has  been  obtained  for  suitors  ;  and  while,  as 
can  be  shown,  barristers  have  had  a  corresponding  advantage  conferred 
upon  them,  solicitors  have  been  remorselessly  sacrificed  without  com- 
pensation. There  are,  we  believe,  nearly  15,000  solicitors  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  they  should  have  allowed  tiieir 
vested  interests  to  be  confiscated  in  this  way  without  a  struggle  or  even 
a  remonstrance.  The  operation  of  these  Acts  already  sho^vs  that  the 
work  of  pleaders  below  the  bar,  and  of  the  junior  bar,  has  upon  inter- 
locutory business  been  at  least  trebled,  while  that  of  the  solicitor  has 
been  (so  far  as  relates  to  litigant  business)  diminished  in  a  similar  ratio. 
In  equal  degree  the  work  of  the  law  stationer,  and  his  assistant  wiiteis, 
has  been  diminished.  This,  we  know,  cannot  be  avoided ;  but  as  the 
proctors  were  compensated  when  law  reform  touched  their  monopoly 
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stud  they  were  allowed  to  encroach  on  our  domain,  are  we  not  entitled 
Xjo  similar  treatment  ?  We  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  direct  compensa- 
tion, and  are,  mostly,  too  proud  to  take  it  if  we  could. 

But  what  are  we  15,000  statute-barred  avocats  to  do?  Shall  we 
emigrate?  Everybody,  from  that  sagacious  woman  Caroline  Chisholm, 
downward,  says  that  **  the  white-handed  class  "  is  nowhere  wanted,  from 
Xlochelaga  to  the  last  discovered  place  in  Kangatooria.  Emigration 
therefore  is  not  for  us.  Some  can  resist  the  winter  of  our  roisfortime, 
rest  upon  our  general  business,  the  pecuniary  wisdom,  or  kindness,  of 
parents,  turn  our  hands  to  other  crafts,  and  what  not  3  but  the  problem 
remains  unsolved  with  regard  to  the  mass.  There  is,  it  seems,  an 
opening  made  by  Stanley  in  Equatorial  Africa  for  enterprising  white 
men  who  can  organise  labour  and  teach  law,  order,  and  religion  to 
hopeful  savages.  This  is  what  the  '*  frozen-out "  solicitors  of  England 
ivould  do  wisely  to  take  in  hand.  King  Mtesia  will,  it  is  said,  en- 
courage such  an  enterprise,  and  reward  the  people  concerned  in  it  by 
grants  of  land  and  other  material  favours.  Baron  Martin,  a  long  while 
ago,  in  chambers,  declared  that  every  attorney  was,  at  least  presump- 
tively, a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  aided 
by  the  Daily  Telegraphy  the  New  York  Herald^  and  a  mysterious  donor 
of  ;^5,ooo  to  start  with,  might  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  few  scores  of  hungry 
legal  practitioners,  and  adopt  them  as  the  rank  and  file,  if  they  cannot 
put  them  on  the  staff,  of  the  inevitable  mission. 

But  there  is  another  course  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
of  the  "  lower  branch  "  of  the  legal  profession,  might  be  adopted.  The 
reform  advocated  by  us  on  a  former  occasion  in  these  pages,*  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  the  Judicature  Act  to  be  an  absolute  necessity. 
Solicitors  willing  to  become  barristers  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Our 
view  is  strengthened  with  peculiar  clearness  and  force — albeit  uncon- 
sciously— by  the  editor  of  the  Law  Times  in  a  recent  **  leader."  So 
great  is  the  demand  for  the  work  of  barristers  under  the  new  Act,  that 
they  threaten  to  strike  for  higher  wages,  or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
in  the  language  of  trades-unionism,  that  piece-work  shall  be  paid  for  on 
a  higher  scale.  **  The  number  of  applications  to  the  Judge  or  the  Court 
"which  are  necessary  will  be  much  larger  than  heretofore,"  says  the 
Law  Tifiusy  "  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  barristers  and  special 
"  pleaders  will  not  be  content  with  the  old  fees  for  pleadings."  Now 
it  would  be  unfair  to  complain  of  barristers  and  pleaders  availing  them- 
selves of  this  increased  demand  for  their  services  to  insist  upon  more 
liberal  i>ay.    If  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  interfere  with  tljis  right, 

♦  "The  Monopoly  of  the  Bar,"  see  St.  James's  Magazine  for  September,  1875, 
Vol.  I.,  N.S.,  p.  589^x^57. 
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we  dare  promise  them  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Burt, 
in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  if  they  will  but  be  fair  towards  us  solicitors. 
They  have  no  right,  however,  to  maintain  a  monopoly  and  starve  us  out 
while  they — like  Mr.  Bumble  and  Mrs.  Comey — enjoy  comforts  and 
luxuries  at  our  expense.  The  Inns  of  Court  have  been  warned  by 
the  Weekly  Dispatch.  They  would  do  well  to  accept  the  compromise  we 
have  suggested ;  and  we  repeat  that  unless  they  do  so  the  public  will 
not  consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  pecimiary  advantages  of  the  Judicature 
Act  in  the  way  threatened  by  the  Law  Times. 

We  solicitors  are  obliged  to  the  Law  Times  for  another  article  in  the 
same  issue  referred  to.  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  at  the  Social  Science 
Association,  laid  down  the  proposition  that  a  bar  student  ought  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  abilities  considerably  above  the  average,  and  of  fair  social 
position.  **  Nonsense,*' exclaims  the  Law  Times.  "Sir  Edward  Creasy 
**  has  evidently  considered  very  little  what  the  ruck  of  a  barrister's  work 
"is.  ...  .  All  that  a  bar  student  wants  nowadays  is  sound  education 
**  and  a  fair  share  of  common  sense.  If  to  these  essentials  he  adds 
**  readiness  of  speech,  he  may  rise  to  any  eminence."  Surely  we  solicitors 
can  most  of  us  lay  claim  to  these  moderate  requirements,  and  all  the 
stock  and  stale  arguments  urged  against  our  admission  to  the  bar  are 
thus  tersely  and  irresistibly  confuted  by  a  barrister  himself,  who  is  some- 
what oddly  withal  an  opponent  of  the  system  of  law  reform  which  we 
have  advocated,  and  which  is  now  shoTtn  to  be  a  necessity  of  our  legal 
system. 


Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

By  One  of  the  Empekor's  Attendants, 

Part  III.— at  lonstDOOD. 

JJF  the  arrest  of  the  Count  Las  Cases  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  give  any  account,  as  every  circumstance  connected  with 
it  has  been  made  public  repeatedly.  The  Count  and  bis 
son  were  detained  in  custody  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  until 
such  rime  as  he  could  make  arrangements  to  send  them  away  either 
direct  to  England  or  to  the  Cape. 

One  of  the  East  India  Compan/s  ships  was  hourly  expected,  and  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  informed  the  Count  by  letter  of  the  fact  and  that 
accommodation  for  him  would  be  found  on  board  her.  He  offered  to 
let  the  Count  go  back  to  Longwood ;  but  the  Count,  hoping  to  get  home 
to  France,  refused.  Had  he  been  aware  that  he  would  be  detained 
many  months  at  the  Cape  as  a  close  prisoner,  I  think  he  would  have 
accepted  Sir  Hudson's  offer.  Napoleon  certainly  thought  he  would  go 
back  to  France  and  stir  up  public  feeling  in  his  favour,  and  so  he  was 
not  willing  for  him  to  return  to  Longwood,  though  he  professed  to 
be  very  indignant  at  the  Count's  arrest,  which  he  called  an  outrage 
upon  himself.  He  dictated  a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject,  and  I 
believe  General  Montholon  wrote  a  protest  on  his  behalf  to  the  Allied 
Commissioners  as  well  as  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  The  Commissioners 
took  no  notice  of  the  letters,  but  Sir  Hudson  replied  that  the  Count  had 
been  arrested  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  his  Government,  and 
that  as  he  had  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  returning  to 
Longwood  he  would  be  removed  from  the  island  for  having  acted  against 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  had  been  issued  from  time  to  time  that 
no  letter  or  writing  should  be  sent  away  by  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  suite 
without  having  first  been  seen  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  the  Commis- 
sioners.   This  answer  greatly  mortified  Napoleon. 

"That  wild  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  "will  endeavour  to  send  away  all 
toy  household ;  but  I  shall  protest  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  will  never, 
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I  am  coDvincedy  allow  that  fellow  to  act,  and  issue  such  orders  as  kc 
has  done." 

Accordingly  letters  were  written  very  much  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Napoleon  and  his  Generals ;  but  whether 
they  were  ever  sent  I  do  not  know.  Napoleon  repeatedly  said  that  Sir 
Hudson's  conduct  was  everything  but  that  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ; 
for  he  and  Sir  Thomas  Reade  always  tried  to  make  the  household  at 
Longwood  as  uncomfortable  as  possible,  by  giving  unnecessary  and 
irritating  orders,  and  acting  generally  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  which  he 
was  assured  the  English  Government — the  most  generous  enemy  he 
had  in  the  world — would  not  allow  if  they  knew  of  it. 

After  Napoleon  had  finished  his  writing,  he  sent  for  Captain  Totten- 
ham (  ?  Blakeney)  of  the  20th  ( ?  66th)  Regiment,  (his  orderly  officer)  to 
pass  the  signal  for  the  Commissioners  to  come  to  Longwood  to  inspect 
the  despatches  that  he  wanted  to  send  to  England  before  they  were 
sealed  up.  The  Commissioners  came  the  next  day  attended  by  Sir  H. 
Lowe  and  Sir  Thomas  Reade.  Napoleon  sent  Marshal  Bertrand  out 
to  receive  them,  and  when  they  came  into  the  parlour,  he  received 
them  all  cordially  but  Sir  H,  Lowe  and  Sir  Thomas  Reade. 

After  talking  for  some  minutes  he  sent  for  the  letters  he  had 
written,  which  they  all  read.  Sir  H.  Lowe,  finding  that  he  himself  and 
Sir  Thomas  Reade  were  the  chief  subjects  of  Napoleon's  complaint, 
declared  to  Marshal  Bertrand  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  he 
had  been  ordered  to  do,  and  that  things  would  go  on  more  smoothly  if 
Bonaparte  were  not  so  obstinate ;  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  his  own  inclination.  Marshal  Bertrand  replied 
that  he  thought  the  Emperor  was  treated  very  harshly,  as  he  neither 
desired  nor  attempted  to  act  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  regulations  laid 
down.     He  added, 

"  We  experienced  none  of  the  present  discomfort  during  Admiral  Sir 
George  Cockbum's  time ;  the  Admiral  having  alwa3rs  treated  the 
Emperor  and  ourselves  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect." 

Sir  H.  Lowe  and  Sir  Thomas  Reade  beginning  to  speak.  Napoleon 
said  to  the  latter 

"Silence,  sir ;  you  have  no  authority  to  call  me  to  an  account  It  is 
sufficient  for  that  man"  (pointing  to  Sir  H.Lowe)  "to  speak."  He 
then  rapidly  addressed  Sir  Hudson  in  Italian,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
both  came  to  high  words.  (I  was  told  by  one  of  the  French  servants 
afterwards,  the  Emperor  had  said  to  Sir  H.  Lowe,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  have  charge  of  mules  in 
a  field  I) 

Sir  Hudson  vehemently  denied  the  chai^ges  made  against  himself  and 
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Sir  Thomas  Reade,  in  the  letters.  The  Commissioners  agreed  that  the 
letters  should  be  sent  to  England  \  leaving  Sir  H.  Lowe  to  vindicate 
his  own  cause  when  he  transmitted  them. 

We  were  told  that  after  they  left,  a  long  consultation  took  place 
between  Sir  H.  Lowe  and  the  Commissioners;  Baron  Sturmer  (the 
Austrian)  very  much  annoying  Sir  Hudson  by  being  an  active  advocate 
for  Bonaparte. 

When  the  H.E.I.C.  ship,  General  Kyd  (?  Griffin),  arrived.  Sir 
Thomas  Reade  and  his  assistant  Captain  Blakeney,  of  the  66th  Regi- 
ment, came  up  to  Longwood  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to 
report  that  the  ship  would  sail  next  day  with  Count  Las  Cases  and  his 
son  on  board. 

The  carts  were  ordered  to  carry  their  baggage  to  Sir  Thomas  Readers 
office  in  town.  They  were  not  allowed  to  take  leave  of  Napoleon  and 
the  ladies.  Young  Las  Cases  was  very  sorry  for  leaving  Napoleon,  and 
<iuite  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  his  father  was  treated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Reade,  who  actually  threatened  to  use  force  if  the  Count  did 
not  get  ready  to  embark.  Young  Las  Cases,  hearing  these  words, 
said, 

"  Do  you  know.  Sir  Thomas,  who  you  are  talking  to  ?  That  gentle- 
man is  my  father,  and  secretary  to  the  Emperor,  and  if  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him  as  such,  I  pity  your  ignorance.  We  are  prisoners, 
and,  though  illegally  detained,  are  at  your  mercy.  A  brave  man  would 
respect  our  misfortunes." 

Sir  Thomas  Reade,  not  expecting  this  spirited  language  from  a  young 
man,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  mild 
and  inoffensive,  was  taken  aback. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  in  some  heat,  "if  you  were  a  gentleman  I 
should  make  you  repent  your  words.     I  would  advise  you  to  be  careful. 

You  are  a  prisoner,  otherwise  I  should  take  methods " 

Here  he  stopped.  Young  Las  Cases  replied,  very  coolly, 
"  Sir,  if  the  laws  and  regulations  of  your  country  did  not  protect  you, 
I  should,  come  what  would,  make  free  to  use  this  about  your  body" 
(showing  Sir  Thomas  his  horsewhip).  "Should  I  ever  meet  you 
elsewhere,  I  shall  remember  the  satisfaction  you  owe  to  my  father  and 
myself." 

Sir  Thomas  was  very  white,  but  he  managed  to  keep  his  temper ; 
though  when  the  story  got  about  the  island  he  denied  that  any  such 
words  had  been  used. 

Young  Las  Cases  was  to  come  up  to  see  Napoleon  before  he  left;  but  the 
Governor  would  not  permit  it  unless  he  was  accompanied  by  soldiers 
and  the  interview  took  place  in  presence  of  the  orderly  officer.     As  the 
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Count  would  not  consent  to  these  restrictions,  he  did  not  come.  They 
were  detained  three  weeks,  first  at  Mr.  Balcombe's  cottage  and  then 
at  the  Governor's  residence ;  and  during  that  time  young  Las  Cases 
had  been  very  ill ;  but  he  got  better,  and  was  in  his  usual  health  when 
he  left  the  island.  The  Count's  baggage  having  been  taken  to  Sir 
Thomas  Readers  office,  it  was  searched  in  a  most  shameful  manner. 
All  the  Count's  and  young  Las  Cases'  wearing  apparel  and  books  wece 
thrown  about  like  dirt,  while  the  Count  stood  looking  on  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Nothii^  of  any  importance  was  found ;  for  the  Count's  papers 
had  been  seized  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  when  he  was  arrested.  The 
Count  frequently  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  journal,  and  he  was 
told  he  should  have  it  again  when  it  had  been  copied.  I  was  an  eye- 
witness of  this  cruel  outrage,  for  I  had  gone  into  town  with  a  small 
portfolio  for  young  Las  Cases  that  had  been  left  behind.  They  were 
very  grateful,  and  wanted  to  give  me  some  money ;  but  Sir  Th<»Da5 
Reade  would  not  allow  me  to  accept  it,  sa}ring  severely  that  if  he  knew 
of  my  taking  anything  from  them  or  any  of  the  other  French  prisonois, 
he  would  put  me  in  gaol.  Dr.  O'Meara,  who  was  present,*  walked 
down  to  the  boat  arm-in-arm  with  young  Las  Cases.  He  wished  to  go 
on  board  with  them,  but  Sir  Thomas  Reade  said, 

**  Dr.  O'Meara,  you  know  this  is  not  alloi^-ed.  I  think  you  make  too 
free  with  these  Frenchmen." 

Dr.  O'Meara  being,  like  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  an  Irishman,  answered 
rather  roughly, 

"  I  don't  understand.  Sir  Thomas,  what  you  mean  by  my  making  too 
free  with  these  Frenchmen.  I  know  my  duty  as  well  as  you  do  yours, 
and  while  I  never  deviate  from  that  duty  I  always  remmnber  the  behaviour 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  politeness  which  should  be  shown  to  a  gentle- 
man." 

Count  Las  Cases  then  went  on  board,  attended  by  Sir  Thomas  Reade 
and  the  French  Generals.  The  latter  did  not  stop  long,  and  when  they 
returned  ashore.  Sir  Thomas  invited  them  to  his  house,  but  declining 
his  invitation  they  mounted  their  horses  and  started  for  Longwood. 

I  got  liberty  from  Marshal  Bertrand  and  Sir  Thomas  Reade  to  remain 
in  town  that  night,  and  Sir  Thomas  told  me  to  call  on  him  in  the  morn- 
ing on  my  way  to  Longwood.  I  did  so,  and  when  upstairs  he  asked 
me.  a  great  many  questions  which  I  could  not  answer ;  he  wanted  to 
persuade  me  that  I  musi  know  something  wrong  about  the  people  at 
Longwood.  I  told  him  the  truth,  namely,  that  I  always  acted  according 
to  the  regulations,  and  I  believed  every  other  person  had  done  the  same. 
He  then  inquired  if  Dr.  O'Meara  was  not  always  with  Bonaparte,  (w  his 
Generals.     I  replied  that  Dr.  O'Meara  never  went  to  Napoleon  unless 
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he  was  sent  for.  Sir  Thomas  next  wanted  to  know  how  often  Dr. 
0*Meara dined  with  Bonaparte,  and  what  was  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation when  they  met. 

"  The  Doctor  always  dines  with  Bonaparte/'  I  replied,  "  whenever  tlie 
Generals  and  Captain  Poppleton  do '' — that  is,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
when  Bonaparte  was  not  indisposed.  "As  for  their  conversation  1 
cannot  tell  what  it  is  about  exactly,  as  they  generally  speak  in  Italian, 
and  when  it  is  otherwise,  I  never  hear  anything  wrong  or  contrary  to  the 
regulations." 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that?  "  said  Sir  Thomas. 
"  Quite  certain,  sir,"  said  I. 

He  then  said,  "  Keep  a  bright  look-out,  and  should  you  see  or  ht^ar 
anything  that  you  think  is  not  right  make  it  known  to  me,  and  you 
shall  be  handsomely  rewarded,  and  none  of  them  shall  know  who  is  the 
informer.  Go  back  to  Longwood  now,  and  keep  your  eye  on  Dr. 
O'Meaxa." 

Next  day  signal  was  made  to  Longwood  for  Dr.  O'Meara  to  go  to- 
town  immediately.  When  he  got  there  Sir  Hudson  informed  him  that 
a  Court  of  Inquiry  would  be  held  on  him  for  making  use  of  improper 
language  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  When  tlic 
Court  assembled  it  consisted  of  officers  in  the  army,  to  whom  Dr. 
CMeara  objected  on  the  ground  that  as  he  was  a  naval  officer,  it  was 
requisite  that  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Court 
should  be  of  the  navy.  The  objection  was  granted,  and  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm  and  other  commanders  on  the  station  were  sent  for.  The 
inquiry  lasted  three  days,  and  Dr.  O'Meara  came  ofif  with  flying  colours, 
being  honourably  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him — Sir 
Thomas  Reade  getting  something  like  a  reprimand  from  the  Court  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  Dr.  O'Meara. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  Dr.  O'Meara  was  sui^eon  of  H.M.S. 
Belleroplwn  (Captain  Maitland),  which  Napoleon  went  on  board  of 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  when  Napoleon  was  transferred 
to  the  Northumberland^  Dr.  O'Meara  was  appointed  surgeon  to  him 
and  his  followers  at  the  request  of  Napoleon  himself.  I  believe  it 
came  about  in  this  way  :  Napoleon  getting  into  conversation  with  Dr. 
O'Meara  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  took  a  liking  to  him,  which  is  not 
remarkable,  as  every  person  who  knew  him  thought  him  a  sensible,  clever 
fellow,  possessed  of  many  good  qualities.  As  soon  as  it  was  settled 
that  the  French  were  to  go  to  St.  Helena,  Bonaparte  asked  Dr.  O'Meara 
if  he  would  like  to  go  too,  and  after  a  little  consideration  the  Doctor 
said, "  Yes,  provided  I  do  not  lose  my  position  in  the  service  thereby.*' 
Napoleon,  Sir  George  Bingham,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  were  talking 
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together  one  day  when  news  was  brought  that  Marshal  Ney  had 
been  tried,  found  guilty,  and  shot  as  a  traitor  in  France.  At  first 
Napoleon  was  thunderstruck,  but  coming  to  himself  again,  he  said,  with 
emotion, 

**  The  best  men  go  first.  Ney  was  a  good  man  and  a  brave  soldier; 
he  knew  no  fear,  nor  was  there  anything  in  this  world  that  could  daunt 
him.  In  the  field  none — not  even  Soult— could  excel  him  in  experi- 
ence. Politically  he  was  a  child,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his  fate  is  his 
own  fault,  for  he  had  no  business  in  France  after  Mont  St.  Jean.  The 
Bourbon  has  made  a  mistake.  The  French  people  will  not  forget  this 
blow  to  their  cause.  My  cause  was  theirs.  Ney  never  fought  against 
France.  Louis  should  have  remembered  this.  By  this  act  he  has 
separated  the  cause  of  France  from  his  own.  If  France  does  not  call 
for  me  back  in  a  year  or  two,  and  I  should  die  on  this  island,  my  son 
will  reign.  The  French  people  will  never  forget  this  outrage — it  is  a 
political  bitisey 

Not  being  inclined  to  talk  much  after  this  news,  Mr.  Jones  and  Sir 
George  took  their  departure,  and  Napoleon  immediately  went  to  his 
bedroom,  and  was  not  seen  by  any  person  but  Marshal  Bertrand  and 
his  valet  for  two  days.  Napoleon  gave  orders  that  all  the  Generals, 
their  ladies  and  children,  and  also  the  French  servants,  should  go  into 
deep  mourning  for  the  Marshal.  On  the  third  dsty  Napoleon  came  out 
in  uniform — his  two  epaulettes,  the  star  on  his  breast,  the  cockade  in 
his  chapeau,  and  the  handle  of  his  sword,  all  covered  with  crape ;  even 
his  carriage,  and  the  horses  he  rode  himself  were  also  in  mourning ;  and 
M.  Marchand  told  me  that  the  Emperor  would  have  given  all  the 
European  servants  mourning  too,  but  he  knew  very  well  that  the 
Governor  would  not  allow  them  to  wear  it  As  I  was  the  only  Euro- 
pean servant  employed  in  the  house,  and  all  were  in  mourning  but  my- 
self. Marshal  Bertrand  ordered  a  suit  of  black  for  me,  and  said  if  any 
objection  was  raised  he  would  speak  to  Sir  H.  Lowe  about  it ;  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  me,  as  I  very  seldom  went  to  town. 

Napoleon  was  particularly  fond  of  ladies'  society ;  and  after  be  left 
the  Briars  he  used  constantly  to  mention  "  Mademoiselle  Betsee,"  as 
he  called  Miss  Elizabeth  Balcombe,  who  came  two  or  three  times  to 
Longwood  and  was  always  received  with  great  pleasure.  She  was  a 
very  merry  young  lady,  and  could  do  what  she  liked  with  Napoleon,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  Las  Cases,  who  was  sometimes  aghast  at  her 
freedom.  Being  curious  to  know  in  what  manner  women  could  get  a 
living  on  such  a  small  place  as  St.  Helena,  he  often  made  inquiries  on 
the  subject  He  was  particularly  struck  by  a  Miss  Robinson — the 
daughter  of  a  poor  fanner — who  was  exceedingly  handsome.     Before  the 
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arrival  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Napoleon  went  almost  every  day  to  the 
farmer's  house,  situated  about  three  miles  from  Longwood,  partly  to  con- 
verse with  the  farmer,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  conversation  with  the 
daughter,  and  when  he  left  the  house  he  generally  gave  Mr.  Robinson  some 
small  present,  so  that  he  was  always  glad  to  see  Napoleon,  Napoleon 
soon  found  out  that  the  farmer  was  very  partial  to  the  bottle,  and  the 
daughter  very  fond  of  sweetmeats,  so  one  morning,  after  breakfast,  he 
desired  Marchand  to  call  for  "  Frangois — the  servant  who  was  a  native 
of  the  island," — and  when  I  went  into  the  front  room,  which  was  the 
visitors*  room,  Napoleon,  coming  out  of  the  parlour,  ordered  me  to  go 
into  the  flower-garden,  and  wait  till  he  came,  as  there  were  some  plants 
not  put  in  their  proper  places.  When  Napoleon  came  out  he  asked  if  I 
knew  where  Mr.  Robinson's  house  was,  and  on  my  telling  him  I  did, 
he  said, 

"I  shall  want  you  to  go  with  this  small  present "  (some  French 
brandy  and  some  confectionery),  "and  should  the  oflicer  on  duty, 
commanding  the  Longwood  gate,  ask  you  any  questions  about  it,  tell 
him  you  are  going  to  carry  it  to  the  gamekeeper," — who  lived  about 
two  miles  from  Longwood  House. 

I  had  not  arrived  at  the  farmer's  house  above  half  an  hour  before 
Napoleon  himself  came  alone,  (At  this  time — when  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  George  Cockbum — Napoleon  was  allowed  to  ride  to  a 
certain  distance  without  a  British  officer,)  As  he  entered  the  house 
Miss  Robinson  brought  a  chair  for  his  use. 

"  Put  it  down  and  get  another  for  yourself,"  he  immediately  said. 
"  It  is  my  intention  to  serve  you,  Mademoiselle,"  he  continued.  **  What 
will  enable  your  father  and  mother  to  support  themselves  without 
labouring  as  they  do  ?  "  Before  she  could  answer  he  inquired  where 
her  father  was. 

**  Looking  after  the  cattle,"  she  replied. 

Napoleon  then  asked  if  she  would  like  to  live  at  Longwood.  If 
she  would  come  he  would  take  care  that  she  should  be  provided  for 
for  life,  it  being  a  pity  such  a  deUcate  young  woman  should  have  to  do 
the  hard  work  she  did.  After  making  some  excuses,  she  said  she 
would  not  have  any  objection ;  but  she  knew  that  it  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  Governor,  J)esides  which  she  thought  her  father's  friends 
would  set  him  against  it 

"  Do  not  fear  that,"  said  Napoleon ;  "  I  can  soon  arrange  the  matter 
if  you  will  consent." 

Then  a  good  deal  was  said  in  a  low  voice,  only  a  few  words  of  which 
I  could  catch  at  first.  In  the  end  Napoleon  said  he  would  call  again  in 
two  or  three  days  with  Madame  Montholon,  who  would  ask  Mr.  Robin- 
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son's  pefmi^sion  for  her  to  come  and  look  after  the  children  ;  her  wages, 
he  added,  she  could  settle  on  her  father,  which  would  doubtless  induce 
hinr  to  agree  to  the  proposal.  Here  Mr.  Robinson  came  in,  and  his  arriyal 
broke  off  the  discourse.  During  this  conversation  I  was  waiting  in  the 
]>assage  (the  door  being  closed)  and  heard  most  of  what  passed,  till  Miss 
Robinson  opened  the  door,  and  Napoleon,  seeing  me  standing  there, 
came  out  and  told  me  to  go  to  the  gamekeeper  and  get  some  small-shot 
to  shoot  the  birds  in  the  garden. 

In  the  afternoon  Napoleon  desired  me  to  take  Marshal  Bertrand's 
son  into  the  garden.  We  had  not  been  there  long  before  Napoleon 
came  with  his  fowling-piece,  and  commenced  shc^oting  birds  for  the 
pleasure  of  young  Bertrand,  telling  him  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  see 
more  men  dropping  down  in  the  field  than  he  saw  birds  dropping  then. 
The  boy  immediately  said, 

*'  Oh,  dear  Emperor,  you  would  not  have  me  be  so  cruel  as  to  shoot 
men  as  you  do  these  mischievous  birds  who  destroy  our  fruit ! " 

Napoleon  laughed,  and  sent  the  child  into  the  house  to  fetch  his 
spyglass.  Wliile  he  was  gone,  Napoleon  called  me  and  asked  me  if  1 
knew  anything  respecting  Mr.  Robinson's  character.  I  told  him  that 
the  farmer  always  bore  a  most  excellent  name,  that  he  was  a  very  honest 
and  industrious  man,  and  everybody's  friend  but  his  own.  He  then 
wanted  to  know  how  the  daughter  could  dress  so  respectably,  for  the 
farmer  appeared  to  be  very  poor. 

"  Ever  since  I  have  known  her,"  I  replied,  "she  has  always  conducted 
herself  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  relations.  She  is  very  industrious  with 
her  needle,  which  assists  in  making  her  so  comfortable." 

Napoleon  seemed  very  much  satisfied  with  this  information,  and 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  gave  me  two  napoleons,  strictly 
charging  me  to  keep  my  own  counsel  as  to  whatever  I  might  observe  or 
hear  said  by  himself  or  any  of  his  Generals  ;  **  then,"  said  he,  **  you  may 
always  depend  upon  having  my  protection.*' 
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Bv  JOHN  C.  PAGET, 

&0  great  nation  can  afford  to  neglect  the  subject  of  its  re- 
lations with  foreign  poivers.  England  did  so  for  many 
d  was  awakened  by  the  Crimean  war.  The 
absolute  non-intervention  or  pcace-at-any- price  theory 
culminated  in  1864,  when  we  were  forbidden  to  help  the  unhappy  Danes 
out  of  the  mess  into  which  we  had  ourselves  so  large  a  part  in  bringing 
them,  because,  as  General  Peel  scornfully  expressed  it,  we  were  "  too 
"rich  to  be  shot  at." 

Owing  to  this  neglect,  each  successive  convulsion  in  Europe  has 
taken  us  by  surprise.  The  events  of  i3Ci4,  1866,  and  tSjo,  were  not 
matters  which  vrc  could  pass  by  as  only  affecting  the  countries  actually 
at  war.  They  led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  naval,  power , 
and  though  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  assume  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  power  will,  when  fully  developed,  be  inimical  to  ourselves, 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  powerful  fleet,  obeying  the  coders  of  an  ab- 
solute government,  is  a  fact  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate. 

Neither  can  an  insular  people  hope  to  retain  their  grasp  upon  an 
empire  embracing  whole  continents,  if  tliey  are  not  prepared  to  give 
this  subject  also  its  rightfid  place  in  the  national  councils,  and  to  keep 
their  great  lines  of  communication  always  open.  But  here  again  neg- 
lect and  inditference  were  the  rule  in  England  for  many  years,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  colonies  was  a  grievous  mistake; 
though,  happily,  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  our  colonial 
fellow-subjects.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  tide  has  tunied;  but  not 
a  day  too  soon.  V/c  are  face  to  face  with  a  question  which  we  cannot 
shirk,  and  one  peculiarly  afiecting  ourselves.  The  coHotry  seems  to  be 
at  last  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  action,  but  the  effects  of  our  pre- 
vious apathy  remain  in  military  chaos,  which  we  catt  an  army.  Under 
the  existing  circumstances  the  most  thoroughgoM^  «co«omist  must 
admit  the  necessity  for  energetic  measures.     The  present  Government 
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have  made  an  honest  and  carefully  thought-out  attempt  at  a  plan  ot 
mobilization ;  the  equally  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  last  Ministry 
have  left  us,  in  a  modern  sense,  no  army  to  mobilise. 

But  we  are  \vriting  of  **  Our  Mediterranean  Policy."  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  we  have  a  Mediterranean  policy  ?  Why  not  let  matters 
take  their  chance ;  not  moving  a  single  step  forward  unless  absolutely 
obliged?  Because,  we  answer,  this  has  been  tried  before,  and  it  has 
failed.  There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  the  argument  that  the  belief  that 
England  would  never  fight  another  continental  war  did  actually  lead 
to  the  Crimean  campaign.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  suggest,  how- 
ever roughly,  the  outlines  of  a  policy  which  may  ensure  a  lasting  p>eace 
with  Russia  and  preserve  the  political  equilibrium  of  the  East. 

The  position  of  affairs  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  are 
called  upon  to  deal  may  be  described  in  a  very  few  words.  But  we  may 
be  excused  if  we  speak  out  a  litde  more  plainly  than  official  or  par- 
liamentary caution  permits ;  for  the  want  of  plain  speaking  in  the  press 
on  such  subjects  as  the  present  is  a  growing  evil.  Moderation,  indeed, 
is  excellent,  but  in  trying  to  adopt  the  conventional,  mealy-mouthed, 
language  of  public  men,  press-writers  are  forgetting  their  first  duty, 
which  is  to  say  openly  what  the  former  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
avow.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  this  duty  lay  more  stringentiy 
upon  them  than  another,  it  is  now.  The  situation  then,  we  believe  to 
be  this  :  nothing  can  save  European  Turkey.  The  attempt  to  blacken 
the  Turks  in  justification  of  the  insurgents  in  Herzegovina  is  wrong,  for 
the  Turks  are  a  fine  people,  with  many  good  qualities.  But  their  con- 
tinuance in  Europe  is  impossible.  They  are  not  even  a  majority  of 
the  population.  Roumania  and  Servia  have  practically  slipped  from 
their  grasp,  and  as  it  seems  quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  to  put  down  the  present  insurrection,  whilst,  as  General 
Ignatieff  has  pointed  out,  the  insurgents  are  not  strong  enough  actually 
to  establish  their  own  independence,  the  present  state  of  tension  cannot 
be  of  long  duration.  Is  there  any  way  out  of  it  ?  We  believe  that  there 
are  two ;  one  right  and  one  wrong.  The  wrong  way  consists  in  trying 
to  compromise  the  matter.  It  admits  of  no  compromise.  If  reforms 
are  demanded  of  the  Porte,  the  Porte  will  promise  to  grant  them ;  will 
promise  anything,  indeed.  But,  as  has  happened  so  often  before,  the 
promise  will  be  broken,  and  some  fresh  insurrection  break  out  to  testify 
to  the  utter  collapse  of  an  Asiatic  power  which  has  obtained  a  footing 
m  Europe. 

We  are  bound  therefore  to  face  the  possibility,  indeed  the  probability, 
of  a  partition  of  European  Tiu-key .  The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  which 
will  then  arise  is  Uiat  of  the  Russian  route  to  Constantinople.    That 
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route,  if  it  is  to  be  by  land,  lies  across  the  Danube,  and  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  Europe  should  affect  any  particular  gratification  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river  passing  into  Russian  hands.  But  if  that  territory 
remained  undisturbed  under  the  rule  of  Prince  Charles,  and  the  Russian 
communications  with  their  new  territories  in  Southern  Turkey  should  be 
by  sea,  they  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  a  vessel  would  at 
the  utmost  have  only  a  few  hours'  steaming  to  do  from  Odessa  or 
Sebastopol.  In  regard  to  Austria  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  extend  her  empire  down  to  the  Greek  frontier.  The  exact 
division  of  tenitory  would,  in  the  event  of  the  policy  we  consider  de- 
sirable being  adopted,  be  of  no  particular  interest  to  this  country,  but 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Roumania  will  be  left  untouched.  The 
ruler  of  Montenegro  would  then  become  a  vassal  of  Austria,  and  his 
position  would  be  a  better  and  pleasanter  one  than  it  is  at  present 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Sultan  will  yield  without  a 
struggle.  In  the  interests  of  Europe  a  state  of  affairs  which,  already  bad, 
threatens  to  become  worse,  must  be  put  an  end  to  ;  but  the  cause  of  the 
Sultan  would  not  be  without  sympathisers,  whatever  the  faults  of  his 
government.  But  there  could  be  only  one  result — the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment would  cease  to  rule  in  Europe. 

The  next  stage,  in  all  probability,  will  be  that  in  which  England  must 
take  an  active  part.  Russia,  once  at  Constantinople,  will  have  her 
hands  full,  and  will  scarcely  care  for  more  territory.  In  place  of  a  house 
of  cards  in  Europe,  the  Sultan  will  possess  a  substantial  power  in  Asia 
Minor;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  England  to  see  that  power  so  organized 
that  it  may  endure,  and  the  Euphrates  valley  and  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  under  her  own  exclusive  control. 

We  will  point  out  the  means  by  which  these  changes  may  be  best 
brought  about,  with  the  least  disturbance.  But  first  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  our  own  country.  Before,  during,  or  after  these  events, 
what  should  England  do  to  preserve  her  communications  with  the  East 
and  maintain  the  Eastern  balance  of  power  ?  ^Vhat  should  she  do  to 
perform  this  double  task,  of  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  latter  part 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  former  ? 

The  announcement  that  the  British  Government  had  bought  the 
Khedive's  shares  (176,000  out  of  a  total  of  400,000)  in  the  Suez  Canal 
was  described  in  the  Times  as  "  somewhat  startling,"  and  the  press  has 
been  busy  drawing  pictures  of  Mr.  Disraeli  revelling  in  the  suddenness 
and  decision  of  a  coup  de  theatre  as  brilliant  as  anything  in  Coningsby  or 
Tancred,  The  foreign  press  has  followed  suit  Russian  newspapers 
hint  darkly  at  other  Mediterranean  powers  claiming  to  be  heard  in  a 
matter  which  affects  their  interests.    Frenchmen  are  very  naturally  sore 
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at  seeing  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  works  of  modem  times, 
originally  contemplated  by  the  first  Napoleon,  and  the  accomp!  lament 
of  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  genius  and  energy  of  a  Frenchman,  in  spite 
of  the  vigorous  opposition  of  an  English  statesman,  pass,  in  what  appears 
at  first  sight  an  almost  surreptitious  manner,  into  the  virtual  possesion  of 
P^nglaml.  But  this  view  of  the  transaction  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
despatches  which  have  recently  been  published.  The  shares  were  in  the 
first  instance  offered  for  sale  in  France,  and  it  was  the  rumour  d" 
difficulties  in  regard  to  a  possible  French  purchase  which  put  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  his  guard.  Then,  and  then  only,  as  a  purely  precautionary 
and  defensive  measure,  the  purchase  was  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  action  of  the  Cabinet  exactly  reflects  the  popular  feeling :  Egj-pl 
must  not  suffer  in  the  general  overthrow;  no  foreign  power  must  be 
allowed  to  occupy  it.  An  objection  has  been  raised  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government,  that  as  by  the  constitution  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  no  holder  of  shares  shall  possess  more  than  ten  votes 
in  the  management,  we  are  no  better  off  now  than  we  were  before. 
-This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  met  by  investing  the  176,000  shares  in 
as  many  separate  names  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  But  a  financiai 
journal  has  pointed  out  that  the  original  concession  itself  expires  in 
ninety  ye^urs,  and  lapses  to  the  Khedive,  who  on  his  part  has  sold  Yds 
own  shares  to  the  British  Government,  which  would  then  become  the 
proprietor.  But,  as  we  imagine,  the  case  would  then  be  very  com- 
plicated. It  is  impossible  to  say  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
Khedive  and  the  British  Government  would  stand  towards  each  other. 
The  plain  fact  is  that,  seeing  the  storm  brewing  in  the  East,  the  Ministry 
have  wisely  resolved  not  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  1854,  and  England  is 
now  forewarned  and  partly  forearmed ;  forearmed,  that  is  to  say,  not 
against  any  particular  power,  but  against  the  necessity  of  fighting  another 
useless  war. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Government  nrast  go  for- 
ward ra  the  path  they  have  now  entered.  They  wait  indeed  for  firesh 
indications  of  public  feeling,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Parliament  has 
not  been  called  together.  Its  meeting  would  hare  dicited  something 
more  than  mere  approval  of  the  purchase  of  the  shares ;  it  would  have  re- 
sulted, most  probably,  in  even  stronger  and  more  definite  action  thffli 
has  hitherto  been  taken.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cave  and 
others  to  supervise  tiie  disordered  finances  of  Egypt  is  a  good  begin- 
ning ;  we  hope  it  will  be  followed  up.  The  civilissadon  of  Egypt  has 
advanced  so  hurriedly  imder  the  rule  of  the  Khedive,  that  firmer  and 
more  expert  tends  must  manage  his  2^irs,  or  else  aH  ^e  good  whieh 
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bos  already  been  done  in  that  coulitiy  will  be  undone     There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  shrink  from  the  task  of  supervising,  not  only  the 
finances,   but  all  the  civil  affairs  of  Egypt.     The  irritation  which  was 
aroused  in  France  has  iaiready  subsided ;  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Assembly  will  soon  absorb  the  whole  attrition  of  Frenchmen ;  with  the 
outposts  of  the  most  powerful  army  in  the  world  encamped  within  a  few 
marches  of  Paris,  and  their  military  frontier  defenceless,  we  greatiy  doubt 
if  Egypt  will  long  remain  a  subject  even  of  discussion.     The  overthrow 
of  the  Ottoman  Government  in  Europe  will  certainly  release  Ismail 
Pasha  fixnn  any  further  subjection  to  the  Sultan,  and  he  would  be  well 
advised  in  placing  himself,  his  dynasty,  and  his  dominions  under  the 
formal  protection  of  Great  Britain  for  ever.     He  and  his  family  might 
be  assigned  a  definite  precedence  at  the  English  Court  whenever  they 
chose  to  visit  it ;  it  should  certainly  be  immediately  after  our  own  Royal 
Family.     His  position  would  then  be  infinitely  safer  and  in  every  way 
better  than  as  the  vassal  of  a  decaying  power,  or  as  a  nominally  inde- 
pendent sovereign  in  perpetual  financial  difficulties.  And  these  difficulties 
arise  entirely  from  the  want  of  honest  administration.     Nothing  bot 
English  help  can  put  an  end  to  his  embarrassments ;  but  that  help 
must  be  something  more  than  temporary,  as  at  present ;  it  must  be 
systematic.     If  Ismail  should  declare  himself  independent,  his  king- 
dom would  still  be  a  prey  to  the  adventurers  of  diflferent  nations  who 
now  make  a  living  out  of  his  difficulties.     There  seems  to  be  no  way 
out  of  the  wood  but  that  which  we  have  suggested. 

We  have  said  that  the  Turkish  Government,  shorn  of  its  European 
territories,  should  be  established  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  Euphrates  valley  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  clear  of  any  hostile  influence.  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  always  advocated  the  construction  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway 
to  bring  this  subject  forward  again,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Andrew  and 
Sir  George  Jenkinsou  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  presented  to  them. 
An  accident  to  a  single  ship  would  close  the  Canal  for  days ;  and 
although  the  railway  would  stiH  remain  to  Suez,  we  ought  to  possess  an 
alternative  route  to  India.  The  Eastern  Question  covers  more  country 
than  people  generally  imagine ;  it  embraces  the  whole  subject  of  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  Nothing  could  be  devised  better 
calculated  to  keep  off  intruders  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India 
than  railway  communication  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or,  as  we  hope  to  see,  Calcutta  itself. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  islands  of  Candia  and  Cyprus. 
Neither  of  these  must  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  foreign 
power.    It  is  worth  consideration  whether  one  at  least  should  not  be 
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occupied  the  moment  the  Turkish  Government  is  finally  overthrowc. 
On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  present  situation  has  do 
dangers  for  England,  if  her  rulers  will  go  boldly  forward  as  the}* 
have  begun,  and  not  shrink  from  taking  the  initiative  when  necessary. 
Russia  will  almost  certainly  obtain  the  prize  which  has  so  long  been  in 
the  minds  of  her  statesmen ;  Austria  will,  we  hope,  gain  somethiDg  in 
any  new  distribution  of  territory ;  and  even  the  Sultan  will  exchange 
a  position  of  extraordinary  danger  for  one  of  comparative  securit}-. 
Germany  can  scarcely  hope  for  any  advantage  by  interfering ;  and  we 
are  unable  to  see  what  she  has  to  gain  by  quarrelling  with  Russia.  If 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  remain  in  its  present  hands,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  pretext  for  a  difference  between  Russia  and  the  other  two 
powers  interested,  and  Russia  could  not  justly  complain  of  having  a 
mere  strip  of  water  between  her  and  her  new  dominions. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  have  done  wisdy  in  purchasing  the 
Khedive's  shares;  but  the  step  is  only  valuable  as  a  preliminary  to 
further  action,  in  case  the  proceedings  (however  necessary,  or  indeed 
inevitable)  of  other  powers  should  compel  us  to  take  it 

As  we  write,  a  dangerous  rumour  is  abroad  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  the  Canal  being  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  some  international 
syndicate.  Lord  Derby,  anxious  to  soothe  the  ruflled  temper  of  the 
French,  seems  to  have  vaguely  hinted  at  some  such  idea,  and  Sir  Travers 
Twiss*s  letters  to  the  Hour  (of  the  2nd  and  9th  of  December)  defend 
the  proposition  at  length.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  in  detail. 
We  trust  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  will  promptly  forbid 
any  such  thing. 


♦ 

< 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AN   OLD   FRIEND   TURNS   UP. 


SUPPOSE,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon  to  her  husband,  the  day 
Tollowing  Mr.  Butler's  visit,  "  I  ought  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Gower — after  the  ball,  you  know?  It  would  be  only 
civil,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

George  Gordon  was  stretching  his  legs  across  the  hearthrug  and  idly 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Sporting  Gazette. 

"  Please  yourself — I  don't  suppose  you'll  have  a  very  wann  recep- 
tion." 

As  Mrs.  Gordon  had  made  up  her  mind  what  to  do  before  going 
through  the  form  of  consulting  her  husband,  his  remark  did  not  dis- 
courage her. 

"  I  might  have  been  sure  you  would  try  to  put  me  out  of  heart,  but 
it's  really  of  no  consequence.     Will  you  come  too?" 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  was  the  polite  rejoinder ;  so  the  carriage  was 
ordered  and  Mrs.  Gordon  departed  alone. 

She  had  dressed  carefully,  with  the  study  of  effect  which  used  to  be 
so  valuable  in  her  old  theatrical  days,  and  looked  really  striking — the 
kind  of  woman  you  must  look  at  twice,  whether  you  admire  her  or  not. 
Sustained  by  the  happy  consciousness  of  rich  clothes  and  a  fine  car- 
riage, she  temporarily  forgot  her  financial  and  social  difficulties,  and  felt 
Huite  equal  to  encountering  the  ladies  of  Gower  Park;  not  even  the 
thought  of  Mrs.  Goffer's  icy  monosyllables  daunted  her.  Indeed  she 
behaved  so  surprisingly  well  that  her  hostess  thawed  a  little,  and  ex- 
pressed a  chilly  hope  that  she  might  see  Mrs.  Gordon  again,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband. 

Diana,  too,  was  unusually  kind ;  and  when  Sir  Hubert  handed  the 
departing  visitor  to  her  carriage,  Mrs.  Gordon  felt  that  she  had  at  last 
taken  a  step  towards  social  recognition,  and  drove  home  in  a  comfort- 
able frame  of  mind,  wondering  whether  it  might  not  be  possible,  by 
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good   temper  and  cheerfulness,   to  recover  her   influence    over   Mr. 
Gordon,  and  achieve  her  lately  despaired  of  ambition  after  alL 

Destiny  often  plays  with  us  thus :  dangles  the  object  of  our  desires 
before  our  eyes  but  beyond  our  reach  for  years, — ^brings  it  close  enough 
almost  to  touch  our  lips,  then  snatches  it  away  for  ever. 

As  the  carriage  approached  the  gates  the  lodge-keeper's  voice  was 
heard  in  angry  altercation.  "  I  tell  you  it's  no  use  to  wait,  my  man. 
Missus  is  gone  out,  and  if  you  hang  about  here  all  day  you'll  not  sec 
her,  may  be." 

The  person  to  whom  this  speech  was  addressed  was  as  unprepos- 
sessing an  object  as  could  well  be — tall  and  gaunt,  with  tatters  to  which 
every  gust  of  wind  seemed  to  threaten  annihilation,  and  a  false,  for- 
bidding face — the  tramp,  in  short,  who  had  startled  Diana  on  her 
winter  ride. 

"'  But  this  looks  like  the  carriage  coming  back,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  your  mistress  is  in  it,  my  good  woman." 

"  Don't  good  woman  me,"  cried  that  irate  personage,  exasperated  at 
the  breakdown  of  her  prediction.  '^  If  it  is  my  missus,  she's  not  likely 
to  waste  words  on  the  likes  of  you." 

.  But  the  carriage  had  stopped  while  the  gate  was  opened,  and  die 
beggar  approached  the  window,  which  Mrs.  Gordon  had  let  down  to 
listen  to  the  discussion.  At  his  whining  **  Give  me  a  few  coppers  in 
charity,  dear  good  lady,"  her  impulse  was  to  throw  him  some  half- 
pence and  bid  him  begone,  but  as  he  turned  his  face  close  to  hers  she 
drew  back  with  a  half-suppressed  exclamation  of  horror. 

'*So  you've  not  forgotten  me,  Louie?"  he  said,  be)ow  his  breatli, 
with  a  look  of  sly  triumph  at  her  blanched  face.  "Will  you  give  me  some 
help  at  once,  or  shall  I  call  up  at  the  house  and  ask  you  for  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  searching  for  her  purse  desperately,  with  trembling 
fingers. 

"I  have  only  a  few  shillings  about  me  now,"  she  whispered  hastily; 
**  I'll  meet  you  here  at  nine  o'clock  to-night." 

The  brief  colloquy  had  not  taken  three  minutes.  The  beggar  stepped 
back  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  blessings,  the  carriage  rolled  on, 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  was  ushered  with  much  state  and  solemnity  into  The 
Grange. 

When  she  went  to  her  room  to  take  off  her  bonnet,  Mrs.  Gordon  sat 
for  some  time  as  if  stunned.  She  could  scarcely  believe  the  reality  of 
that  terrible  interview  she  had  just  held  ;  it  seemed  like  some  wretched 
nightmare,  more  than  usually  difficult  to  foiget 

No — ^it  was  only  too  real.  The  intangible  terror  of  the  last  few  years 
— the  years  since  she  had  borne  Mr.  Gordon's  name — had  assumed 
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shape  and  substance  at  last,  and  she  quailed  before  it.  Sh^^sat 
still,  regardless  of  the  dying  fire  and  the  increasing  cold,  till  afternoon 
twilight  £aded  into  utter  darkness,  then,  rising  with  a  start  from  her 
reverie,  rang  for  her  maid  and  dressed  for  dinner.  Before  going  down 
she  searched  her  desk  and  dressing-case,  making  a  little  packet  of  notes 
and  gold,  and  then  entered  the  drawing-room  with  such  composure  as 
she  could  assume.  They  dined  alone  that  evening,  and  Mrs.  Gordon, 
subdued  by  the  sense  of  impending  calamity,  was  unusually  gracious  to 
her  husband,  who  accordingly,  when  she  rose  to  leave  the  dining-room, 
said  with  rough  good  humour,  "  Nonsense,  Lisa !  stay  and  light  my 
cigar.     It's  a  farce  to  go  away  by  yourself  to  that  other  room." 

What  a  reward  for  her  amiability !  Her  heart  sank  within  her.  If 
she  kept  him  waiting  long — she  knew  him  of  old — that  terrible  un- 
governable temper  might  prevail,  and  he  might  come  to  the  house  to 
ask  for — ^perhaps  to  threaten  her.  Yet  what  excuse  could  she  make  for 
leaving  Mr.  Gordon?  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all.  Ordinarily 
she  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  refuse  anything  he  asked, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  contradiction.  But  to-night  she  felt  she  must 
have  some  good  reason  for  it.  So  she  lit  her  husband's  cigar,  and  sat 
beside  him,  her  face  turned  a  little  away  from  the  light,  and  talked 
mechanically  of  her  morning's  visit. 

"  Miss  Redfem  looks  horridly  ill.  It's  very  strange  how  suddenly 
she  has  gone  off." 

"Something  on  her  mind,  perhaps.  Well,  Lisa,'*  yawning  vigorously, 
**  you  and  I  don't  always  hit  it,  but  thank  the  Lord  we  have  no  mysteries  : 
mysteries  and  concealments  are  the  deuce  and  all." 

His  wife's  face  glowed  and  grew  white  again.  At  last  she  said,  "  I 
suppose  it  was  the  drive  in  the  cold,  I  feel  quite  sleepy  all  at  once 
and  my  head  aches  a  litde.  You  know  I'm  not  fanciful,  but  I  can't 
stand  the  smoke  to-night.  I  shall  go  upstairs  and  lie  down  for  half  an 
hour.  Where  will  you  have  coffee  ?  " 
"  Oh,  in  here." 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  come  back  soon." 

Hurrying  upstairs,  Mrs.  Gordon  wrapped  herself  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  dark  shawl,  and  then,  with  many  pauses,  stole  down  to  the  morning 
room,  which  communicated  with  the  garden. 

A  noise  in  the  servants'  quarters  startled  her  ;  she  paused  till  all  was 
quiet  again,  then  unfastened  the  glass  door  and  hurried  round  the 
house  to  the  carriage  drive.  Snow  had  been  falling  heavily,  and  she 
saw  with  dismay  the  distinct  track  of  her  footprints  on  the  walk.  But 
the  sky  was  still  overclouded,  and  she  consoled  herself  with  the  hope 
that  a  further  downfall  would  obliterate  them  before  morning. 
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A  light  glowed  from  the  uncurtained  window  of  the  lodge,  but  the 
night  was  dark,  an:l  Mrs.  Gordon's  tread  was  noiseless.  She  silowly 
and  cautiously  lifted  the  heavy  latch  of  the  gate,  and  gently  let  it  dose 
again  behind  her.  Glancing  nervously  up  and  down  the  road,  ^ 
discovered  a  dark  figure  crouching  under  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  was 
by  his  side  in  a  moment. 

"  It's  just  as  well  you've  come,"  he  said.  **  I  began  to  get  tired  of 
waiting ;  five  minutes  more,  and  I  should  have  come  to  see  if  you  had 
forgotten  your  promise." 

**  I  could  not  get  away  before.  Now,  Richard,  this  is  all  the  money  I 
have,  and  all  I  shall  be  able  to  put  my  hand  upon  this  year.  Take  it 
and  go  away  at  once,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

He  laughed.  **  That's  as  may  be.  Now  let  me  see  what  a  fine  lady 
like  you  can  find  to  welcome  me  back,  after  being  away  so  long." 

The  moon  had  struggled  through  the  wintry  clouds,  and  the  speaker 
stepped  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  to  examine  the  parcel  Mrs. 
Gordon  put  into  his  hands. 

"  Don't  keep  me  here  while  you  count  it  I "  she  cried  in  an  agony  of 
impatience.  **  I  tell  you,  whether  you  are  satisfied  or  not,  that  is  all  I 
can  give  you.     I've  but  little  money  at  my  own  disposal." 

"  One,  two,  four — oh,  nonsense,  Louie,  this  will  never  do.  If  you 
mean  to  keep  me  dark,  you  must  bid  higher  than  this.  With  a  house 
and  a  carriage  and  fine  clothes  like  yours,  you  must  be  able  to  spring 
more  than  this  if  you  choose." 

"  As  I*m  a  living  woman  I  swear  I  have  no  more  to  give.  We  are 
not  rich,  though  we  do  live  in  a  fine  house.  I  would  sell  the  gown  off 
my  back,  if  I  could,  to  satisfy  you,  and  keep  you  out  of  the  way ! " 

Mrs.  Gordon,  too,  had  stepped  out  of  the  shadow,  and  in  her  earnest- 
ness let  her  shawl  slip  from  her  head  and  shoulders,  so  that  her  face  was 
visible  in  the  moonlight. 

In  the  second  during  which  they  stood  thus  a  horse  came  behind 
them,  its  tread  dulled  by  the  fallen  snow.  The  rider  stooped  and  looked 
closely  and  curiously  at  the  couple.  Mrs.  Gordon  turned  her  head 
suddenly. 

"  Good  God  !  there's  some  one  gone  up  the  drive !  I  shall  be  missed. 
I  must  go.  Keep  what  you've  got,  and  be  satisfied,  Richard.  You  know 
me,  and  you  know  I  mean  what  I  say.  Don't  hang  about  here,  or  I  shall 
find  a  means  to  get  rid  of  you." 

"  Nonsense.  You  know  me  of  old.  You  can't  shake  me  oflf  with  a 
few  rough  words.  You've  gone  in  for  the  good  things  of  this  life,  Louie; 
and  if  I  leave  you  alone  to  enjoy  them  in  peace,  the  least  you  can  do  is 
to  help  my  necessities  a  little." 
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'*  I  have  done  all  I  can.     No  thanks  to  you  if  Tve  raised  myself.     I 
■well,  I'll  see  if  I  can  help  you  again  after  a  bit,  but  only  if  you  keep 


quiet,  and  away  from  here.  I*m  not  going  to  have  my  life  made  a 
burden  to  me  by  you  hanging  about.  1*11  face  everything  and  tell  the 
truth  if  you  do.*' 

**  You'll  think  twice  about  that,  my  dear.    You  don't  know  what  I've 
been  doing  or  where  I've  spent  the  time  since  our  melancholy  parting." 

**  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  want  to  know.     I  never  thought  to  see 
you  again." 

"I'm  afraid  you  didn't  much  wish  it,  my  dear.    Though  that's  not  the 
sentiment  of  an  affectionate " 

"  For  God's  sake,  hold  your  tongue.     I  tell  you  I  can't  do  any  more 
for  you  now." 

"  But  I  must  see  you  again,  Louie,  and  you  must  see  me  again. 
Where,  and  how  ?    I  can't  let  you  slip  off  in  this  way,  after  all  our " 

"  Let  me  go  at  once,  I  tell  you.     I  dare  not  stop.     I  will  meet  you* 
again  here,  in  a  week  ;  and  then  we  will  see." 

And  before  the  man  could  say  another  word,  or  put  out  a  hand  to 
detain  her,  she  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  right  about  the  visitor ;  and  she  had  felt  sure  from 
her  momentary  glimpse  that  it  was  one  of  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
of  her  husband's  associates — one  whom  she  was  most  anxious  to 
banish,  between  whom  and  herself  was  understood  though  unexpressed 
antagonism.  There  were  horses'  hoofs  blurring  her  hasty  footprints 
as  she  retraced  her  way,  treading  instinctively  in  the  old  marks  as 
much  as  possible.  She  paused  near  the  house,  and  listened  eagerly. 
All  was  quiet.  The  visitor  must  have  gone  in.  and  sent  his  horse  to  the 
stables.  So  she  went  on  round  the  side  of  the  building,  and  regained 
her  room  without  interruption. 

**  It's  an  awful  night  to  turn  out,  Durham,"  said  Mr.  Gordon  to  his 
unexpected  guest,  after  the  first  expression  of  astonishment  at  his  appear- 
ance. "What  will  you  drink — wine?  Brandy,  I  should  advise,  after 
such  a  ride  as  you  must  have  had." 

"  No  thank  you — I  tell  you  what  I  should  like — though  you'll  say  it's 
a  queer  whim  for  me !  I  should  like  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  if  Mrs. 
Gordon  will  give  it  me.  By-the-bye,  where  is  your  wife  ?  In  the  draw- 
ing-room I  suppose." 

"  Yes — no ;  she  complained  of  a  headache,  and  went  to  lie  down  for 
a  bit.  But  it's  time  she  was  back  " — and  Mr.  Gordon  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  the  bell. 

"  Don't  distmrb  her,  pray ! "  urged  Mr.  Durham.  "  I  would  not  have 
you  call  her  on  my  account  for  the  world." 
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"  There  is  no  necessity,  thank  you»'*  said  a  third  voice ;  "  I  am  here.'' 

Mrs.  Gordon  herself  had  entered  the  room  suddenly  during  their  dis- 
cussion, and  both  men  looked  at  her  in  invokuytary  admiration,  for  at 
that  moment  she  was  strikingly  handsome,  in  just  die  style  of  beauty 
they  admired. 

Her  colour  had  deepened  to  a  glowing  crimson,  and  her  eyes  blazed 
with  subdued  excitement.  Her  rich  dress  rustled  as  she  crossed  the 
room,  and  the  strong  perfumes  of  which  she  was  fond  filled  the  air. 

**  Durham  was  just  asking  for  some  coffee,  Louisa.*' 

'*  I  have  ordered  it.  What  a  night  to  come  through^  Mr.  Durham  ! 
Some  special  matter  must  have  brought  you  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  it  is  a  roughish  night  But  it's  better  riding  than,  walking*  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  see  that  I  had  not  been  your  only  visitor,  Mrs. 
Gordon.     I  noticed  a  lady's  footprints  in  the  avenue  as  I  came  up.'* 

''  No  kdy  has  been  here,"  she  said  coldly. 
•    ''  Lady — nonsense,  Durham ;  you  nwst  be  dreaming,"  interposed  her 
husband.     **  Women  don't  go  oat  in  such  weather  as  this." 

*'  Only  on  very  particular  busac^ess,  certainly.  But  anyhow  I  saw  the 
footprints  as  plain  as  I  see  you,  Mrs.  Gordon  : — and  I  stared  hard  at 
them,  for  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes." 

*'  Some  of  the  servants  sweethearting,  I  suppose,"  suggested  Mr. 
Gordon  carelessly. 

^*  Do  women  go  sweethearting  such  weather  as  this  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Durham  with  an  air  of  profound  astonishment  "  W^ell,  there's  no  saying 
what  people  will  do  when  they're  in  love,  I  believe.  But  I  think  you'd 
better  look  after  your  servants'  admirers,  Gordon.  They  mayn't  be  just 
the  right  sort  of  people  to  have  prowling  about  the  place  at  night" 

"  And  what  -w^symr  particular  business,  Mr.  Durham? "  interrupted 
Mrs.  Gordon.     **  You  have  not  answered  my  question  all  this  time." 

''Not  a  thing  to  interest  ladies.  But,  bless  their  hearts,  die/re 
curious  about  everything ! "  he  answered,  with  a  lau^.  ''  Well,  if 
you  must  know,  Mrs.  Gordon,  I  came  to  give  yom:  husband  first  news 
of  something  that  will  interest  him — that  a  nice  litde  snug  main  of 
cocks  will  be  fought  on  the  quiet,  next  Thursday." 

Mrs.  Gordon  saw  all  her  visions  of  respectability  fading  into  thin  air 
before  this  enticing  prospect,  and  forgetting  her  recent  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, exclaimed  sharply, 

*'  George  t  surely  you  won't  be  such  a  brute  as  to  go  ?  " 

''  It's  an  excitement,  my  dear — anything  to  pass  the  time." 

**  Mr.  Durham,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  propose  such 
a  thing — to  dare  to  come  to  a  respectable  house  on  sudi  an  errand  ( " 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,  my  dear  madam ;  you  take  quite  a  wrong  viewr 
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of  things.  Why,  it's  a  ^vourite  amusement  with  all  oar  young  nobility, 
and  H.R.H.  himsdf  has  a  cockpit  on  the  sly." 

Mrs.  Gordon  turned  away  impatiently,  and  put  down  her  coffee-cup, 
taking  no  further  part  in  the  conversation. 

**  Good-night,  Gordon  ;  take  care  of  your  wife,"  said  Mr.  Durham,  as 
he  departed.  '*  I  hope  I  haven't  made  her  headsche  worse.  I  shall  look 
closer  at  those  footprints  as  I  go  back,  and  see  whether  they  lead  to  the 
house  or  from  it.  I'm  rather  curious  about  them,  as  yoa  say  you*ve  had 
no  visitor,  though  I  daresay  the  sweethearting  theory  explains  it." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   "disgraceful   ENTANGLEMENT." 

The  day  drew  near  which  Diana  had  determined  should  not  pass 
without  makii^  her  dreaded  revelation  to  Mrs.  Gower.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  dda3ring  it-— on  the  contrary,  delay  was  but  a 
prolongation  of  torture  to  herself.  Hubert  sought  every  importunity  of 
being  alone  with  her,  to  talk  over  his  wishes  and  hopes;  and  tiiese 
tender  confidences,  besides  being  hard  to  bear  in  themsdves,  visibly 
strengthened  Mrs.  Gower's  natiural  misuoderstaikding  of  their  position 
and  sent  her  on  her  way  rejoicing,  with  such  groundless  joy  that  Diana 
shuddered  to  see  it  They  would  pass  New  Year's  Day  happily — peace- 
^lly,  at  all  events.    And  then  ? 

On  the  2nd  of  January  the  two  ladies  sat  together  by  the  firelight. 
■Sir  Hubert  had  ridden  over  to  Westwater  Hall,  to  dine  with  Philtp 
Trowers;  and  before  his  return,  Diana  resolved  his  story  should  be 
made  known. 

"  It  is  dull  for  you  without  Hubert,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Gower, 
breaking  a  long  silence.  *'  He  ought  not  to  have  promised  to  stay  all 
night" 

'^  It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  return  so  late,"  replied  Diana. 
^^  Besides,  I  am  rather  glad  he  is  away :  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  you." 

'<  That  is  not  a  rare  gratification,  Diana,"  said  Mis.  Gowv ,  looking 
np  from  her  knitting  with  a  smile.  She  was  one  of  those  women  to 
whom  it  is  an  impossibility  to  be  idle,  though  her  ceaseless  activity  was 
never  fussy  nor  tiresome.  If  she  sat  chatting  in  the  twilight,  it  was 
always  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  soft  dick  of  ker  knitting-needles ; 
if  she  walked  round  her  shrubberies,  or  among  her  flower-beds,  her 
garden  shears  and  basket  were  in  her  hand,  and  withered  blooms  and 
tmruly  ^rigs  fell  round  her  as  she  talked. 
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"  No/'  said  Diana,  slowly.  **  But  I  have  something  particular  to  say 
to  you  now,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  afraid  to  say  it." 

•*  My  dear,"  Mrs.  Gower  answered,  crossing  to  Diana's  side  and 
kissing  her  forehead,  •*  there  can  be  nothing  you  need  fear  to  say  to 
me." 

Diana  drew  her  old  friend's  hand  over  her  shoulder,  and  hid  her  own 
troubled  face  upon  it 

**It  is  not  about  myself,"  she  murmured  at  last.  "You  have  often 
said  you  would  like  Hubert  to  marry  and  settle,  have  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed!"  his  mother  answered,  eagerly.  "Diana,  if  that  is 
what  you  want  to  tell  me,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  Why  have  you 
made  any  mystery  about  it,  my  love?  You  surely  did  not  think  I  should 
be  jealous,  did  you  ?  Why,  I  have  always  wished  and  hoped  for  it, 
ever  since  you  were  a  darling  little  child,  just  able  to  run  alone,  and 
Hubert  was  so  fond  of  you.  And  lately,  of  course  I  must  have  been 
blind  not  to  see  that  there  was  some  understanding  between  you." 

**  Oh,  stop !  '*  cried  Diana,  in  distress.  "  You  are  quite  mistaken  ; 
and  every  word  you  say  makes  it  more  difficult  for  me  to  explain." 

**  Never  mind  it  now,"  said  Mrs.  Gower,  soothingly,  thinking  her 
favourite  was  over-excited.  "  I  know  it  is  always  difficult  to  you  to 
talk  about  feelings,  Diana.  I  can  understand.  Besides,  Hubert  gave 
me  some  idea  before  he  werft  away." 

The  mention  of  Hubert's  name  nerved  Diana  to  her  task.  She  sat 
up  in  her  chair,  and  pushed  the  dark  hair  from  her  forehead  with  a 
momentary  return  of  her  old  decision. 

"I  think  you  have  misunderstood  him  too,"  she  said.  "I  must 
explain.  I  promised  Hubert.  He  has  at  last  seen  some  one  he  loves, 
and  wishes  to  marry ;  and  she,"  continued  Diana,  hurrying  desperately 
to  get  the  worst  over,  now  the  ice  was  once  broken,  **  is  a  young  girl 
— a  stranger  to  us — ^beneath  him  in  rank.'* 

Mrs.  Gower  did  not  speak  at  first,  but  stepping  suddenly  from  Diana's 
side,  confronted  her  in  angry  incredulity. 

"  You  cannot  mean  what  you  say  !"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  in  sharp 
broken  tones.     "This  is  some  foolish  joke,  Diana." 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  replied  Diana,  rising,  "  that  I  should  joke  on  a 
subject  so  important — to  you." 

"Am  I  in  my  senses?  Do  you  mean  me  really  to  believe  that  my 
son  has  got  into  some  disgraceftil  entanglement,  and " 

"  Do  not  call  it  disgraceful^'  interrupted  Diana,  in  low  tones,  but 
more  firmly  than  before.  "  She  is  very  beautifiil  and  good,  I  believe, 
and  Hubert  loves  her  very  dearly." 

^'  And  is  mad  enough  to  intend  to  marry  a  girl  in  such  a  position,  and 
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cowardly  enough  to  set  you  the  task  of  telling  me ! "  cried  Mrs.  Gower, 
passionately,  her  anger  with  her  son  rising  in  proportion  to  her  love  for 
hira.  **  I  wish  both  he  and  I  had  been  laid  in  his  father's  grave  before 
I  knew  of  this !  '* 

"Pray,  pray  do  not  say  such  things  !  *'  cried  Diana,  in  agony.  **  It 
may  not  turn  out  so  ill  as  you  expect.  After  all,  you  must  admit  it  is 
far  better  than  if  he  had  acted  selfishly  and  basely,  as  so  many  others 
would." 

Diana  urged  her  miserable  plea  with  burning  cheeks. 

**Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Gower,  bitterly,  "that  Hubert's  marriage  should 
ever  be  spoken  of  as  open  to  such  an  alternative !  I  cannot  believe 
it — I  will  not  believe  it ! " 

"  Indeed,  you  must — there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Do  you  remember 
the  day  I  rode  over  here,  when  we  were  expecting  Hubert,  and  I  told 
you  I  had  a  feeling  that  some  trouble  was  coming  upon  us  ?  " 

**Yes,'*  said  Mrs.  Gower,  impatiently,  "of  course.  But  what  has 
that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

**Do  you  remember  showing  me  a  letter  with  an  English  postmark, 
and  my  thinking  it  so  strange  ?  He  had  been  in  England  some  weeks 
— he  left  Rome  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  meant  to  surprise  us ; 
but  at  Folkestone  he  met  Mr.  Ferrers — ^you  remember  him  ? — ^who  is 
living  in  a  village  somewhere  near — and  he  persuaded  Hubert  to  go 
home  with  him ;  and  there  Hubert  saw — this  girl,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her." 

•*  Is  she  Mr.  Ferrers'  sister — or  what?" 

"  Oh,  no — a  cottage  girl,  Hubert  says — a  labourer's  daughter,  and — 
and,  dear  Mrs.  Gower,  we  must  make  her  welcome,  and  make  the  best 
of  it.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  you,  but  Hubert  has  had  his  own  way 
really  all  his  life,  and  it  is  too  late  to  change  now.  If  we  want  to  save 
him  from — such  a  fate  as  we  have  seen,"  said  Diana,  with  a  shudder, 
"we  must  not  turn  him  against  us.  We  must  help  to  keep  matters 
right." 

"I  never  will!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gower,  angrily.  "I  never  ^ill 
consent  to,  never  in  any  way  countenance  such  a  disgrace.  You  do 
well  to  remind  me  of  George  Gordon.  I  little  dreamt  when  I  thought 
of  him  half  with  pity  and  half  with  disgust,  that  my  son  would  commit 
the  same  outrageous  folly." 

"But  Hubert  is  very  different  from  George  Gordon,"  urged  Diana. 
"  He  cannot  have  made  so  absolutely  mad  a  choice ;  and  however  it 
may  be,  we  must  not  forsake  him." 

"  What  can  it  be  but  madness  ?  As  to  being  better  than  George 
Gordon^s  marriage,  it  seems  to  be  more  hopelessly  low  and  bad.     I,  at 
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at  all  events,  will  not  support  him  in  it.  No :  when  Hubert  comes  borne 
I  shall  speak  to  hira  about  the  matter — once.  If  I  fiod  he  is  determined 
to  bring  this  disgrace  upon  himself  and  me,  I  leave  Gower  ifistant/y^  and 
will  never  return  to  it,  or  see  his  face  again." 

*'  Do  not  say  that,  I  beg,  I  entreat  you ! "  cried  Diana,  clasping  her  old 
friend  in  her  arms.  ''  This  is  a  dread&il  blow — a  cruel  disappointment 
to  you.  But  you  must  forgive  Hubert.  I  am  sure  you  could  not  live 
in  anger  with  him." 

"  My  life  is  not  worth  much  to  me  now,"  answered  Mrs.  Gowcr, 
iHtterly.  "  But  this  I  know, — I  will  not  sit  quietly  by  and  see  my 
husband's  home  and  name  dragged  in  the  dust.  Gower  will  be  no  place 
for  you  or  me,  Diana,  with  a  beggar  girl  for  its  mistress." 

'*  But  we  have  not  heard  full  particulars.  We  cannot  judge  till  we  see 
her,  you  know.  There  must  be  something  remarkable  about  her,  to 
have  captivated  Hubert" 

"  I  never  will  see  her ! "  cried  Mrs.  Gower.  **  It  is  shameful,  dis- 
graceful, and  must  end  in  shame  and  disgrace,  as  all  such  marriages  do. 
Hubert,  to  give  way  to  such  infatuation  !  And  so  hastily,  too  !  He  is 
sure  to  repent     God  grant  he  may  not  repent  too  late." 

That  was  Diana's  own  unspoken  dread,  but  she  would  not  acknow- 
ledge it. 

"  I  Aink,"  she  said  earnestly,  **  we  can  do  much  to  pievent  his 
repenting  too  late,  and  to  smooth  matters  for  him.  Of  course  it  is  an 
extraordinary  thing,  and  a  heavy  trial  to  you.  But  at  all  events  we  can 
help  to  keep  him  up  before  the  worki." 

"  Can  we  make  a  labourer's  daughter  fit  to  be  his  wife  ?  I  tdl  you, 
Diana,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  thing,  at  once  aad  for  ever." 

Diana  did  not  aigue  farther  then.  She  determined  to  let  time  do 
what  it  ooald  to  blunt  the  edge  of  Mrs.  Gower's  natural  grief  and 
resentment  before  explabing  the  plans  which  had  been  dimly  taking 
shape  in  her  mind.  She  bade  Mrs.  Gower  a  more  tender  good-night 
than  usual,  and  went  slowly  to  her  own  room,  there  to  lie  many  hours 
wakefuUy  wondering  what  other  changes  daylight  and  tlie  future  might 
have  in  store  for  her — but  very  certain  that  none  of  them  would  be 
dsanges  for  ti)e  better. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHICH    WINS — LOVE   OR   PRIDE? 

When  Diana  w>eftt  down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  she  found  Mrs. 
Gower  in  her  usuiJ  place,  silent  and  pale,  but  perfectly  s^lf-possessed. 
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She  made  no  aUtxsion  to  tbeir  last  n^fs  oonveFsation ;  but  when,  as 
they  sat  together  in  the  study  an  hour  or  two  lat^-,  Mrs,  Gower  sordag 
and  endorsing  papers  and  makiing  meHx^randa  with  her  aocus^tomed 
exactness,  and  Diana  pretending  to  read,  a  horse  galloped  up  to  the  door 
and  her  son's  dieerful  voice  was  heaid  in  the  hall,  Mrs.  Gower's  forced 
coiD|K>sure  deserted  her. 

"  I  can't  see  him  just  now,"  she  hastily  whispered  to  Diana.  "  In  an 
hour — when  he  has  had  some  refierfmient," — and  she  made  her  escape 
by  a  door  opposite  that  which  opened  on  the  hall. 

Diana  sighed :  surely  it  was  as  hard  kx  her  as  for  his  mother  to  meet 
Hubert  I  But  they  both  seemed  inclined  to  lay  as  many  of  thek  buidens 
upon  her  as  they  could,  and  she  was  f^ad  to  ease  them  so  &r  as  was 
possible. 

"  We  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,"  she  said,  as  Sir  Hubert  entered  the 
room,  active  and  gay,  with  the  glow  of  exercise  still  on  his  handsome 
face. 

**  Well,  the  fact  is — '*  he  replied,  "  what  a  glorious  fire,  Diana,  it's 
jolly  after  the  sharp  mcnuing  air — ^tfae  £K:t  is,  I  didn't  intend  to  return 
so  early,  myself,  but  we  had  a  small  adventure  last  night,  and  I  thought 
if  you  heaxd  of  it  before  you  saw  me  you  would  both  be  alarmed.'' 

**  What  was  it,  Hubert  ?  " 

^  Some  fellows  tried  to  break  into  Trowers'  house,  about  two  o'clock 
this  morning.  He  and  I  were  having  a  smoke  and  a  talk  in  his  little 
room  on  the  ground-floor  after  the  other  fellows  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
we  heard  steps  on  the  gravel,  and  a  grating  sound  against  the  Fcench 
windows  of  tbe  drawing-room." 

"  How  was  it  the  robbers  did  not  know  you  were  still  up  ?" 

"  They  could  not  see  oiu:  lights  through  the  ck>8ed  shutters  and  cur- 
tains. We  caught  up  a  fbwHng-piece  and  revolver  and  stole  oat  at  the 
hall  door,  hoping  to  catch  the  rascals,  but  they  were  off;  we  just  saw 
one  fellow  disappear  into  the  shrubbery,  and  I  think  we  winged  him, 
but  he  was  not  too  much  hint  to  get  away.  Tiowers  <ioesn't  mind  it ;. 
he  thinks  it  a  o^tal  pieoe  of  ten.  But  I  knew  my  mother  and  you 
would  feel  disturbed  if  you  heaidof  it — yoxa  espedially,  my  deax;"  he  said, 
soaiiing  with  the  old  playful  kindness,  '*  in  jrour  recei^y  acquired  aoq^iaint- 
anoe  widi  your  nerves." 

Diana  had  smik  back  in  her  <±air,  pak  and  tbov^htfuL 

^'  Did  you  see — of  course  3^x1  did  not  see  enou^  of  the  man  to 
jreoQgnize  his  figure  at  aH,  Hubeit?"  she  asked,  hesiitatiii^y. 

*'  Oh,  no.     I  shoukl  not  know  hin  ^aio.     B«t  where's  my  mother? '' 

**  I  don't  know ;  she  was  here  just  now.  Don't  look  for  her  yet, 
Hubert     I — that  is,  we  hada  long  talk  last  night — and  I  told  her " 
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**  About  ray  affair  ?  "  asked  Sir  Hubert,  suppressing  a  whistle.  "  Well, 
how  did  she  take  it  ?  " 

**  Of  course  she  was  very  much  surprised — ^and  shocked.  Naturally, 
you  know,  she  would  be." 

"  I  really  can't  see  why,'*  said  Hubert,  irritably.  "  I  am  surely  en- 
titled to  choose  for  myself  in  such  a  matter.  I  am  rather  more  than  of 
age,  and  accountable  to  no  one.*' 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Gower  is  vexed  at  the  thought  of  a  stranger — ^and  perhaps 
a  little  annoyed  that  you  did  not  tell  her  first.  If  she  says  what  you 
don*t  like  when  you  see  her  presently,  bear  with  her,  Hubert,  for  the 
sake  of  her  love  for  you.*' 

"  I  will,  indeed ;  and  for  your  sake,  Diana,'*  he  replied,  his  manner 
softening  as  he  looked  earnestly  at  the  beautiful  pleading  face  raised 
so  entreatingly  to  his.     "  You're  a  girl  in  ten  thousand." 

She  shrank  from  his  praise,  which  used  to  be  music  in  her  ears ;  and 
began  asking  him  questions  about  his  visit  in  a  hurried  way. 

**  And  now  won't  you  have  something  after  your  ride  ?  Your  mother 
said  when  you  had  had  some  refreshment  she  would  see  yovu" 

"  No,  thank  you.  1*11  run  upstairs  and  wash  my  hands  and  smoke  a 
cigar.     If  my  mother  wants  me,  I  shall  be  in  the  smoking-room.'* 

He  went  off,  and  Diana  sat  where  he  left  her,  thinking — thinking. 
She  did  not  notice  the  passage  of  time,  and  started  when  Mrs.  Gower 
entered  the  room. 

"  I  have  sent  for  Hubert,"  she  said;  "it  is  better  to  have  our  expla- 
nation over  at  once.'* 

"Won't  you  spare  yourself  to-day — this  one  day?**  uiged  Diana, 
almost  timidly.     "You  look  so  very  ill.** 

Mrs.  Gower's  face  was  white  and  drawn  ;  deep  lines  were  roimd  the 
mouth  and  across  the  forehead.  She  looked  ten  years  older  in  as  many 
hours. 

"  What  is  the  use  ?  '*  she  answered.  "  Delay  will  only  make  it  more 
difficult.     I  cannot  meet  Hubert  on  neutral  terms." 

As  she  spoke  he  entered  the  room,  approaching  her  with  hb  usual 
affectionate  gaiety,  but  suddenly  checked  by  the  undisguised  sternness 
of  her  manner.  In  a  moment  the  angry  colour  flew  to  Sir  Hubert's  cheek, 
and  his  mother*s  coldness  would  have  been  met  by  equally  haughty 
reserve  from  him,  but  that  his  eyes  met  Diana's,  which  said,  plainly 
as  eyes  can  speak,  "remember  your  promise.**  Putting  a  strong  con- 
trol over  himself,  he  bent  down  to  kiss  his  mother,  saying  pleasandy. 

"Well,  mamma!  You  are  glad  to  see  me  back  earlier  than  you 
expected,  I  hope?" 

It  was  hard  for  Mrs.  Gower  to  continue  angry,  with  the  bright  face 
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that  she  idolised  so  close  to  her  own.  But  hi 
healed  by  a  few  gay  words,  and  she  was  not 
pain,  or  to  postpone  the  inevitable,  however 
straight  to  the  point. 

"  At  any  other  time  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  you  back, 
Hubert.  I  can  feel  no  gladness  in  connection  with  your  return  now, 
till  there  is  an  understanding  between  us  on  a  very  painful  subject." 

Diana  lose  to  leave  the  roorei  when  Mrs.  Gower  ceased  speaking,  but 
both  mother  and  son  begged  her  to  remain. 

"Our  discussion  need  be  kept  no  secret  from  you,  Diana,"  added 
Mrs.  Gower,  with  a  slightly  bitter  accent,  "  since  you  were  the  first  to 
tell  me  of  the  occasion  for  it." 

"  That's  rather  ungenerous,  mamma,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  lightly. 
■'  Diana  undertook  to  tell  you  at  my  request,  in  the  hope  of  sparing  you 
pain — it  can't  have  been  such  a  very  pleasant  task." 

"  It  is  one  you  never  ought  to  have  laid  upon  her.  And  now,  Hubert, 
tell  me  this:  I  understand  you  have  formed  an — an  attachment  to  some 
young  person  unknown  to  me."  Mrs,  Gower  was  trying  to  speak  with 
absolute  composure  and  moderation  ;  but  at  the  words  "  young  person," 
her  son  winced,  and  a  frown  crossed  his  forehead.  Mre.  Gower  would 
have  been  glad  of  some  remark  from  him  to  help  her  on,  but  he  vouch- 
safed none,  and  she  resumed  her  difficult  task. 

"  Can  it  be  really  true  that  you  intend — that  you  have  promised — to 
marry  her  ?  " 

"  What  else  should  I  do — seeing  that  with  all  my  heart  I  love  her  ? 

Mrs,  Gower  shifted  her  ground. 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  given  yourself  time  carefully  to  consider  all 
the  d^radation  and  misery  inevitable  to  such  a  marriage." 

"  No :  all  I  have  considered  is  the  misery  I  should  feel  if  I  did  not 
many  her." 

Mrs.  Gower  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

'•You  are  taken  with  a  passing  fancy  for  a  pretty  face.  You  are 
impetuous,  Hubert,  and  have  always  been  accustomed  to  have  your 
own  way.  You  have  hurried,  on  the  whim  of  the  moment,  into  a  con- 
nection which  will  blight  your  whole  life  ! " 

"  Mother,  it  is  no  passing  fancy — and  no  unworthy  one,  either. 
Remember,  I  am  not  a  boy,  and  have  never  been  swayed  by  boyish 
fencies.     I  love  now,  for  the  first  time  and  the  last" 

Mrs.  Gower  rose  to  her  feet  trembling  with  ill-suppressed  emotion. 
Biana  had  drawn  her  chair  a  little  back,  and  sat  with  her  face  shaded 
by  her  hand, 

"This  girl,"  resumed  Mrs.  Gower,  with  a  thrill  of  anger  in  her  voice, 
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^is,  I  understand,  of  as  humble  birth  as  it  is  possible  to  be :  utterly 
uBeducated." 

"  She  may,  I  beHeve,  have  learnt  her  alphabet  at  the  parish  school," 
interrupted  Sir  Hubert,  quietly. 

"  Hubert,  Hubert !  Can  you  mean  this  thing?  Can  you  mean  to 
many  a  woman  without  birth,  education,  cultivation  of  any  sort  ?  A 
woman  on  whose  ignorance  your  very  servants  will  look  down — whom 
your  own  tradespeople  would  not  condescend  to  visit  1  '* 

"  A  woman  of  beauty  indescribable — of  the  greatest  natural  refine- 
ment—of the  sweetest  disposition :  a  woman  below  nje  in  nothing  but 
the  accident  of  birth — infinitely,  immeasurably  my  superior  in  every- 
thing else." 

"  Pretty  she  may  be — she  is  young ;  amiable,  most  girls  are — to  their 
lovers.  And  what,  in  a  few  years'  time,  will  remain  to  you,  Hubert? 
What  companionship,  what  sympathy,  what  self-respect  ?  Oh,  my  son, 
my  only  hope  and  joy  in  the  world,  pause  before  you  make  such  a 
fatal,  such  an  irreparable  mistake ! " 

Mrs.  Gower  moved  a  few  steps  towards  him,  holding  out  her  haiKls 
entiseatm^^y,  with  unwonted  tears  standing  in  her  still  beautiiiil  eyes. 

He  was  deeply  moved. 

**  Mother,"  he  said  eamesdy,  "  by  your  love  for  me,  think  kindly  of 
her  I  love.  I  cannot  bre^dc  my  promise — I  cajmot  withdraw  my  affec- 
tion, even  for  your  sake ;  but  it  rests  with  you  to  make  it  a  source  of 
happiness  or  misery." 

"  It  (xut  only  brkig  misery  to  us  all ! "  cried  Mrs.  Gower,  passionately. 
"I  will  do  nothing,  say  nothing,  soifer  nothing  that  may  seem  to 
countenance  your  madness.  I  have  stooped  once  to  eatieat.  I  will 
never  do  so  again.  Choose  between  us  now,  HiJ3crt :  the  mother  to 
whom  you  have  been  the  life  of  her  life  ever  since  she  felt  your  father's 
dying  kiss, — and  the  girl  who  has  pleased  your  fancy  for  a  few  weeks. 
Choose  between  us  :  for  the  love,  the  conq>anionship  of  both  yon  ^lall 
never  have ! " 

Theie  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence.  Then  Sir  Hubert  said,  in  a 
low  voioe, 

"You  drive  me  to  this,  mother.  God  knows  I  would  have  stxiven 
to  make  yvMi  both  happy  if  you  had  allowed  me.  But  since  you  force 
me  to  choose — I  choose  to  be  tree  to  my  honoiu",  and  to  keep  my  word 
to  my  promised  wife." 

^'Come,  Dsana,"  said  Mrs.  Gower,  with  one  sharp,  quickly-stifld 
sob ;  **^  dus  is  no  loiter  a  hcnne  lor  us.  We  will  leave  Gower  Paik  to 
its  new  mistress  \  we  have  still  each  other." 

Bat  Diana  did  not  answer  ^  a  moment.    Sbe  looked  down  with 
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sOange  embarrassment ;  a  flood  of  crimson  chased  the  deadly  paleness 
from  her  cheeks.  She  spoke  at  last  with  a  hesitation  most  unusual 
to  her : 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Gower,  you  know  how  much  1  feel  for  you !     But  I  beg, 

» 

I  io^lore  you  to  reconsider  what  you  have  said.  For  Hubert's  sake — 
for  all  our  sakes,  if  his  happiness  is  at  stake,  we  must  help  him  to 
secure  it  If — if  there  are  things  we  could  wish  altered,  must  not  we 
help  to  alter  them  ?  And  if  there  is  anything  to  fear  from  the  world's 
censuie  and  criticism,  if  we  all  hold  together  we  may  defy  it  now,  and 
convert  it  into  praise  in  the  future." 

Sir  Hubert  caught  Diana's  hand  and  pressed  it  passionately  to  his 
lips. 

"  God  bless  you,  Diana !  *'  he  cried.  "  You  are  the  truest  inend 
man  ever  had,"  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Gower,  coldly.  "  Whiut  the 
world  may  think  or  say  does  not  influence  my  decision  now,  and  will 
never  change  it  hereafter.  If  you  intend  to  countenance  Hubert's 
insanity,  I  have  lost  one  child  more,  that  is  all.  And  I  am  the  most 
lonely  woman  in  the  whole  world  I  " 

Diana's  heart  was  torn.  How  could  she  desert  the  friend  who  had 
been  a  mother  to  her  all  her  orphaned  life,  in  her  greatest  sorrow? 
But  then  she  saw  so  clearly  what  might  be  done  for  Hubert ;  and  pre- 
cisely because  that  course  was  the  most  full  of  keen  pain  and  conflict 
for  hecself — ^in  her  unselfish  devotion  she  chose  it. 

"My  heart  is  true  to  you  both,"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice.  " But 
Hubert  needs  help  now,  and  some  day  you  will  thank  me  for  giving 
hia  the  best  I  can.  If  3H>u  leave  us,  I  know,  I  am  certaia,  it  will  not 
be  for  long." 

**  It  will  be  for  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Gower.  **  If  Hubert  makes  that 
girl  his  wife,  I  will  not  see  him  again,  even  on  my  death-bed." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   DECISIVE   STEP. 

Diana  did  not  feel  strong  enough  for  any  further  conversation,  so 
Mrs.  Gower  was  left  to  her  own  bitter  meditations  till  the  little  party 
met  again  at  dinner,  all  ill  at  ease,  but  heroically  striving  to  conceal 
their  discomfiture  from  curious  eyes.  The  meal  was  an  empty  cere- 
mony, insufferably  tedious  to  those  who  took  part  in  it ;  but  the  un- 
broken silence  of  the  drawii^-room,  without  even  knives  aad  forks  and 
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glasses  to  afford  a  pretence  of  occupation,  or  servants  to  compel  some 
occasional  remark,  was  even  worse. 

At  last,  when  their  coffee-cups  had  been  sent  away,  and  Sir  Hobot 
was  turning  over  some  books  at  a  distant  table,  Mrs.  Gower  said  coWk, 

"I  have  made  every  arrangement  to  leave  for  London  to-moirow 
morning.  My  maid  will  go  with  me,  and  Roberts  has  had  full  instruc- 
tions how  to  manage  here  under  my  son's  orders."  Mrs.  Gower  paused 
for  a  moment  to  steady  her  voice.     "  What  are  your  plans,  Diana  ?  " 

"  If— if  your  decision  is  unalterable,  I  shall  go  to  The  Ferns.  But 
I  hope  you  may  be  persuaded  to  remain  here." 

"  This  is  so  pleasant,  is  it  not  ?  We  are  such  a  comfortable,  confi- 
dential family  party !     No,  this  is  my  last  evening  here." 

Sir  Hubert  joined  them,  a  hot  flush  on  his  face  : 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  in  this  absurd  announcement,  mother  ?  " 

''  Perfectly." 

"  May  I  ask  where  you  mean  to  take  up  your  abode?" 

**  With  my  sister,  Lady  Scarauche." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  wisdom  of  your  choice,  knowing  the  utter 
want  of  sympathy  there  is  between  you." 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  uncongenial  than  the  prospect  awaiting  me 
here,  I  shall,  at  all  events,  be  perfectly  independent  in  my  sister's 
house,  and  lead  my  own  life,  and  be  out  of  the  way  of  changes  which  I 
cannot  contemplate  without  disgust." 

"  So  be  it,  then.     I  cannot  presume  to  try  to  influence  you  further." 

"  You,  who  drive  me  away,  have  small  right  to  censure  my  choice  of 
a  refuge.  It  is  hard,  after  all  these  years,  and  at  my  age,  to  leave  the 
home  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  any  spot  on  earth.  The  home  to  which 
I  first  came  with  your  father — the  home  where  you  were  bom." 

Mrs.  Dower's  voice  faltered,  but  her  purpose  held  firm. 

**  It  is  your  own  doing,  mother." 

**  No,  it  is  not  my  doing.  It  is  a  step  to  which  I  am  forced.  But 
it  is  useless  to  continue  this  discussion ;  the  whole  thing  is  so  infinitely 
painful  that  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better.  You  must  take  your  course, 
and  I  mine.   Be  so  kind  as  to  ring  for  my  candle.  Good-night,  Diana.' 

Diana  slept  little  that  night,  and  woke  early,  with  a  sense  of  some 
new  trouble  vaguely  weighing  on  her  mind.  A  red  dawn  ^'as  just 
struggling  feebly  through  the  dull  grey  eastern  sky,  and  she  dressed 
rapidly,  astonishing  her  maid  by  summoning  her  at  what  that  youDg 
woman  described  as  an  "  unearthly  "  hour.  For  Diana  wanted  a  little 
time  to  herself,  to  take  an  uninterrupted  look  round  Gower  before  hc^ 
departure  for  her  own  house. 

A  farewell  look,  she  felt  that  it  would  be.     Not  that  it  at  all  entered 
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Bto  her  plans,  as  into  Mrs.  Gower*s,  never  to  revisit  the  Park.  On 
he  contrary,  she  expected  to  be  as  much  there  as  ever — more  perhaps, 
or  a  time.  But  to  her  the  place  could  never  again  be  the  same — never 
L  second  home — never  the  scene  of  her  almost  imconscious  hopes  and 
ireams  of  the  future. 

She  was  saying  good-bye  to  the  old  life,  and  to  all  the  bright  visions 
vhich  had  sweetened  it,  as  she  walked  slowly  through  the  fine  old  rooms, 
iOoked  long  at  the  pictures  familiar  to  her  from  babyhood,  and  then, 
svrapped  up  so  as  to  defy  even  the  chill  of  that  winter  morning,  passed 
out  of  the  terrace  and  paced  sadly  up  and  down  the  garden  paths,  now 
stripped  of  all  their  colour  and  sweetness — like  her  life. 

As  she  re-entered  the  hall  the  bell  rang  for  breakfast — ^that  meal 
which  used  to  be  so  cheerful  and  pleasant.  Diana  lingered  by  the 
hall-fire  long  enough  to  call  back  a  vestige  of  colour  to  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  of  warmth  to  her  frozen  fingers,  and  then  entered  the  breakfiaust- 
Toom,  where  Sir  Hubert  awaited  her. 

"  My  mother  breakfasts  alone,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  sigh. 
"  Since  she  takes  matters  in  this  way,  it  will  really  be  a  relief  when 
it's  over.  Only  I  wish  you  were  not  going  to  leave  me,  Diana.  I  shall 
feel  confoundedly  dull  here  when  you  are  gone." 

**  It  will  not  be  too  cheerful  at  The  Ferns,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint 
smile.     *'  But  we  shall  both  have  much  to  do.    I  want  to  propose  some 
thing  to  you, — and  this,  I  suppose,  will  be  as  good  an  opportunity  as 
any.    In  a  few  days — after  I  have  been  at  home  a  little  while — ^will  you 

take  me  to  see I  do  not  know  her  name  yet,"  she  added,  with  a 

little  difficulty. 

"What !  "  cried  Sir  Hubert,  his  face  kindling  with  delight,  **do  you 
mean  that  you  will  go  with  me  to  Rose  ?  That  is  good — that  is  kind 
of  you,  indeed." 

Diana  stifled  a  sigh.  Hubert*s  enthusiasm  was  ** bitter-sweet"  to 
her.  "  My  plan  is  this,"  she  resumed,  speaking  with  some  hesitation, 
and  not  meeting  his  gaze :  **  I  should  like  Rose  " — the  name  was  hard 
to  utter,  but  Diana  managed  it  somehow — "  to  live  with  me  for  a  year 
or  so ;  as  long  as  you  can  spare  her.  She  would  unconsciously  acquire 
much  in  that  time  which  it  would  be  awkward  for  her  not  to  know  by- 
and-by.  Girls  learn  quickly  by  mere  association,  and  I  think  she  would 
be  all  the  happier  as — ^your  wife — afterwards." 

"Diana,  you  are  an  angel,"  cried  Sir  Hubert, — "my  good  angel! 
It  is  the  thing  of  all  the  world  which  I  should  most  have  wished,  but  I 
could  not  have  asked  it" 

"  Then  that  is  settled,'*  said  Diana,  gently  releasing  her  hand.  "  Y61* 
need  not  fear  to  trust  Rose  with  me." 
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Shortly  after  breakfast,  Mrs.  Gower  descended,  dressed  for  her  jooroey. 
At  the  same  moment  die  carriage  was  anBoanced.  Diana  stood  by 
the  fireplace,  white  as  a  ghost ;  the  parting  was  terrible  to  her.  Sir 
Hubert  looked  gloomily  out  of  the  window  on  to  the  terrace^  where 
snow-flakes  were  beginning  to  fall. 

Mrs.  Gower  was  giving  final  orders  to  the  housekeeper  and  batier, 
in  a  cheerful  and  emphatic  manner.  Then  she  dismissed  them,  and 
turning  to  Diana,  stiffly  bade  her  **  good-bye,"  touching  her  cheek  with 
cold  unyielding  lips.  Then  she  added  in  a  softened  tone,  "  Do  not 
quite  forget  me.    Good-bye,  Hubert." 

"  I  shall  attend  you  to  the  station,  mother." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not.     I  very  much  prefer  to  be  alone." 

"  I  have  ordered  my  horse,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  pain.  "  I  should 
not  think  of  intruding  on  your  privacy." 

Mrs.  Gower  made  no  further  opposition,  but  passed  steadily  on  to  the 
carriage. 

•*  Don't  be  hurt,  Hubert,"  whispered  Diana,  hurriedly,  detaining  him 
for  a  moment  as  he  followed  his  mother  from  the  room ;  "  she  could 
not  trust  herself  alone  with  you ;  all  must  come  right  in  time." 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  silence,  and  she  said  quickly,  "  By  the  time 

you  return  I  shall  have  gone  to  The  Ferns Yes,  it  must  be  so. 

I  will  write  and  tell  you  when  you  may  take  me  to  see  Rose" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MISS   DUROC    DISCOVERS   A   PLOT. 

Only  one  of  the  duster  of  old-fashioned  and  inliarmonious  houses 
which  seemed  to  have  settled  down  anyhow,  "  all  of  a  heap,"  rather 
than  to  have  been  built  with  the  faintest  idea  of  symmetry  or  order, 
just  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  two  great  domains  of  Westwater, 
had  any  pretensions  to  gentility.  It  had  been  the  clerg}'man's  dweMing 
when  Westwater  boasted  a  church  of  its  own,  before  it  was  absorbed 
into  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Inglecote,  in  which  Gower  Park  and 
The  Grange  were  situated,  and  since  the  days  of  its  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tinction had  been  occupied  by  a  single  lady  of  any  age  between  tbirt)' 
and  forty-five. 

Hden  Arundel  used  to  say  that  Miss  Duroc  spent  all  her  time  at  her 
pariour  window.  Certainly  no  one  could  ever  walk,  ride,  or  drive  past 
The  Villa,  as  her  house  was  called,  at  any  hour  or  on  any  errand,  with- 
out encountering  the  steady  and  piercing  gaze  of  Miss  Duroc's  Kght 
grey  eyes  over  her  green  blind. 
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They  were  Pot  by  any  raean»  i^y  eyes,  nor  was  their  owner  an  ill- 
looking  or  tll-Qtamiiered  person*  She  had  some  of  the  formal  polish  of 
the  last  generatioa,  and  an  outward  softnesft  which  covered  the  keenest 
obserration.  She  received  her  visitors  with  courteqr — even  with  cxx- 
diality ;  yet  they  always  left  her  dissatisfied  with  themselves^  with  each 
other,  and  with  all  the  world ;  a  host  of  vaguely  unpleasant  impressions 
about  their  neighbours  floating  in  their  ixunds>  which  could  generally  be 
traced  to  some  quiet  hint  or  passing  allusion  unnoticed  at  the  time. 

When  Lucy  Blake  was  engaged,  )Mtxfianck  used,  as  in  duty  bound,  to 
accompany  her  on  her  round  of  parish  calls.  The  Villa  had  to  be 
visited  in  due  course ;  and  poor  Lucy  once  remarked  to  Helen  Arundel, 
"  It  is  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world,  but  whenever  Charlie  and  I  pay 
Miss  Duroc  a  visit,  we  quarrel  with  each  other  after  we  come  away." 

Miss  Duroc  was  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  setting  people  by  the  ears 
without  quarrelling  with  either  belligerent  herself.  She  was  at  ^e  root 
of  all  the  lying,  evil  speaking,  and  slandering  in  the  parish.  And  she 
knew  everybody  s  most  private  afiairs  witliin  a  radius  of  five  miles. 

How  this  extensive  information  could  be  acquired  was  a  mystery  to 
Helen  Arundel,  who  had  not  fathomed  the  depths  of  meanness  de- 
scended to  by  the  aimlessly  curious :  the  confidential  communications 
with  her  own  servant,  the  gossip  with  those  of  other  people,  beginning 
in  the  ioxm  of  kind  inquiries  after  the  invalid  of  the  fimiily ;  the  ques- 
tioning of  shopkeepers,  the  close  scrutiny  of  card-trays.  It  was  Miss 
Duroc's  greatest  misfortune  that  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  and 
thus  became  a  self-constituted  amateur  detective  of  the  faults  and  follies 
of  her  neighbours,  and  a  living  example  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Watts's 
most  celebrated  adage. 

Miss  Duroc  was  a  sore  th<Hm  in  the  flesh  to  poor  Mr.  Blake,  who 
would  fain  have  seen  nothing  but  good  in  everybody.  The  revelations 
he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  at  The  Villa  were  gall  and  wormwood  to 
him.  Not  that  he  believed  one-half  of  them ;  but  they  gave  him  an 
uiK:omfortable  s^tse  that  there  was  something  decidedly  wrong  some- 
where— especially  in  the  oracle  herself.  He  avoided  Miss  Duroc  as 
much  as  his  sense  of  duty  would  allow ;  and  turned  the  task  of  parochi- 
ally visiting  her  over  to  his  sister,  to  whom,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  not 
altogether  distasteful.  Miss  Blake  would  never  have  originated  an  ill- 
natured  story  herself,  but  there  was  a  fearful  joy  (enhanced  by  the  secret 
consciousness  of  her  brother's  disapproval)  in  listening  with  uplifted 
hands  of  gentle  deprecation  to  Miss  Duroc's  appalling  narratives. 

Such  a  person  would  not  in  the  nature  of 'things  have  been  on  the 
Arundels*  visiting  list,  but  that  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  was  felt  for  her 
as  one  of  those  exceptional  victims  made  by  even  the  best  and  broadest 
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laws.  Miss  Duroc  was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  squire  whose 
property  hiad  been  for  many  generations  so  strictly  entailed  that  on  hb 
death  his  daughter  was  literally  turned  out  of  doors,  with  sixty  pounds 
a  year  to  live  on — her  widowed  sister-in-law,  the  guardian  of  the  baby- 
heir,  being  Katherine  Duroc's  implacable  enemy.  These  circumstances 
might  have  offered  some  excuse  for  the  bitterness  of  her  disposition,  bat, 
unfortunately,  the  bitterness  existed  before  the  excuse  arose. 

Miss  Diu:oc*s  sixty  pounds  a  year  sufficed  to  keep  her  in  absolute 
idleness,  because  she  had  her  house  rent-free — thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Arundel — and  such  a  capable  and  faithful  servant  as  is  rarely 
seen  in  these  days ;  a  woman  who  had  been  Katherine  Duroc *s  own 
maid  in  her  prosperity  and  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  imlov- 
able  mistress  with  singular  devotion,  preferring  to  scrape,  save,  and 
manage  for  her,  rather  than  go  into  luxurious  bondage  elsewhere. 
Sarah  Bond  reared  poultry,  and  grew  vegetables,  and  kept  bees,  and 
made  bread  to  furnish  her  mistress's  table ;  and  her  sole  regret  was  that 
Miss  Duroc  could  not  be  brought  to  the  same  giddy  height  of  ambition 
as  herself,  and  consent  to  keep  a  cow  in  the  back  garden. 

The  mistress  was  sitting  at  her  post  of  observation  one  February- 
afternoon,  while  the  maid  was  busy  upstairs,  when  the  rattle  of  wheels 
caused  both  of  them  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  highroad. 

Presently  Miss  Duroc's  bell  pealed  violently,  and  Sarah  entered  in 
haste. 

"Where  did  that  caniage  go?"  her  mistress  eagerly  inquired, — 
Sarah,  from  the  higher  window,  having  commanded  the  wider  view. 

"  To  the  Manor,  ma'am." 

**  It  was  a  hured  carriage." 

"  Yes — ^Jones's,  from  the  Crown  at  Winterton." 

"  Why  in  the  world  did  they  have  it  open  such  a  cold  day  as  this  ! 
Did  you  see  who  was  inside?" 

"  A  young  lady  and  a  man — an  oldish  sort  of  man." 

"  That  man  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Sarah ;  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  he  has  stolen  that  poor  young  creature  away  from 
her  parents,  and  is  going  to  shut  her  up  by  force  in  a  nunnery.  And 
how  the  Arundels  can  be  parties  to  such  unchristian  cruelty  as  that,  is 
not  for  me  to  say." 

"  Lord's  sake,  ma'am !  can't  nothing  be  done  ?  Won't  Mr.  Blake 
take  her  part  ?  " 

"  I've  not  much  faith  in  Mr.  Blake,  Sarah.  However,  I  shall  make 
it  my  business  to  see.  I  hope  he  won't  go  so  far  as  to  let  a  fellow- 
creature  be  buried  alive  in  his  own  parish." 

( To  be  coniinufd. ) 


The  Defences  of  Holland.* 

Bv  CHARLES  LEWIS  GRUNEISEN. 

Political  evems  in  Holland  receive  but  scant  notice  from 
English  joumalisni.  Since  the  separation  from  Belgium, 
Brussels  absorbs  more  attention  than  the  Hague.  Only 
when  a  change  takes  place  in  the  Dutch  Ministry  is  any 
reference  made  to  the  condition  of  our  ancient  ally.  And  yet  a  ques- 
tion which  has  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and 
given  rise  to  active  and  animated  controversy,  has  passed  almost  un- 
noticed here.  An  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
headed  "  A  Prussian  Campaign  in  Holland,"  despite  its  claims  for  con- 
sideration from  a  national  point  of  view,  was  referred  to  by  only  one  of 
our  newspapers — the  Daily  Telegraph — which  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  problem  that  Holland  is  trying  to  solve ;  namely,  the  best  mode 
of  defence  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  another  hostile  inroad  on 
Dutch  territory.  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  has  taken  as  a  text  a  pamphlet 
recently  published  in  Berlin,  by  Von  Freiherr  Von  Troscke,  entitled 
"  Der  Preussische  Feldzug  in  Holland  in  1787,"  and  has  followed 
minutely  the  march  of  the  army  to  Amsterdam,  penetrating  without 
much  difficulty  through  the  four  or  five  lines  of  defences  which  existed 
at  that  period — defences  containing  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  and 
vulnerable  parts,  besides  the  old  and  famed  Dutch  system  of  protecting 
their  territory  by  inundation.  As  regards  the  causes  which  prompted 
the  intervention  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  sending  of  an  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  into  Holland,  the  reviewer  describes  the  invasion 

•  Ilai  dc  Gevarm  in  ta  BuiUa  Europa  van  Ntderland  afte  wendcn  ?  By  Professor 
G.  W.  Vreede,     Ulrechl :  J.  L.  Beije^.     1875. 

Een  iVoord  aan  N^laads  Volk,  aangaandc  dt  Verdidigbaarhad  van  NcderlanJ. 
By  W.  HoooENBOOM,  I*  Lieut,  der  Artillerie.     Utrecht ;  Kemink  en  Zoon. 

A'ederland  Bij  etii  Vorleg  Tegin  Pnuscn.  By  J.  K.  H.  de  Roo  Van  Alder- 
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as  marft  of  a  &mii|(  BBtune  than  it  reaUy^  was.  Pt  is  ({uite  true  that 
the  immediattt  incentive  t»  the  Prussians  to  imode  Holland  was  the 
insult  oflered  to  the  wife  of  Ae  Stadtholder — the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  was  a  niece  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  sister  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  who  reigned  in  1787  ;  but  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
insult  are  but  slightly  explained.  The  Stadtholder  had  the  hereditary- 
right  of  commanding  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  Holland;  yet 
politically  he  was  but  the  President  of  the  Republic  :  he  forgot  the  part- 
ing words  of  Frederick  the  Great :  "  You  are  happy  in  going  to  be  seated 
**  in  a  country  where  you  will  find  all  the  pleasures  of  royalty  with  none 
"  of  its  inconveniences."  The  Prince  of  Orange  fell  into  the  same  error 
as  the  Citizen  King  of  the  French — that  of  attempting  to  govern  as  well 
as  reign.  The  American  revolution  influenced  the  Dutch  people  to 
resist  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Stadtholder  over  tiie  States. 
Discontent  and  grievances  originated  the  Dutch  patriotic  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Peter  Philip  Jurgen  Ondaatje  of  Utrecht,  the  dty 
which  was  the  pivot  on  which  the  Revolution  of  1787  in  the  United 
Provinces  turned  ;  and  this  democratic  movement  in  Holland,  provd^ 
by  the  war  between  this  country  and  our  American  colonies,  was  but  a 
precursor  to  tlie  subsequent  revolutionary  epoch  in  France.  Our 
ambassador  at  the  Hague  in  1787,  like  all  envoys  of  the  old  school  of 
diplomacy,  saw  clearly  enough  the  rocks  ahead  for  the  existence  of  the 
Stadtholder's  influence,  and  resolved  to  uphold  the  status  quo.  It  was 
through  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Sir  James  Harris,  that  a  second  con- 
vention was  signed  between  England  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the 
revolutionary  rising  in  Holland — the  former  by  her  naval  power,  the 
latter  by  her  army.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  of  the  Prussian  oflicer  who 
has  sought  to  revive  the  sad  recollection  of  the  promenade  to  Amsterdam 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  claim  any  credit  for  a  feat  of  arms,  in  a 
divided  country,  where  the  people  of  one  province  rose  against  the 
population  of  another  one.  Moreover,  even  with  the  internal  divisions 
caused  by  civil  war,  the  Prussians  might  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  had 
not  Colonel  Gordon,  who  conunanded  a  Scotch  Brigade,  enabled  the 
Prussian  troops  to  pass  the  then  existing  Haarlem  lake,  and  deprived 
the  forces  in  Amsterdam  of  turning  to  account  their  old  tactics  of 
inundating  the  country.  We  quite  concur  with  the  Edinburgh  reviewer 
that  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1787,  with  a  disunited  population,  and 
with  the  hostile  army  entering  for  the  purpose  of  a  restoration  of  the 
rights,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Stadtholder,  can  have  no  military  weight 
as  to  any  invasion  which  may  hereafter  be  intended  to  be  made  of 
Holland.  The  strategic  points  dwelt  upon  by  the  Prussian  writer  have 
no  application  now. 
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Connected,  however,  with  the  events  of  1(787  there  is  an  important 
omission  in  the  articlfe  of  the  Edinbur^  RevUw  as  to  the  relktibns 
at  that  period  between  die  Dutch  disunited*  provinces  and  Austria. 
Professor  Vreede,  the  distinguished  publicist  of  Utrech^  in  his  pamphlet 
pointing  out  how  future  perila  arising  from  zxi^t  European  convulsion 
may  be  warded  off,  has  given  to  the  wordd'  one  of  the  most  curious 
documents  ever  published  as  to  the  partition  of  die  various  states*  \xk 
Europe.  In  1785,  disputes  arose  between  Austria  (who  then  held 
Belgium)  and  Holland,  first  as  to  the  fortresses  kept  up  by  the  Dutch  on 
their  frontiers — that  is,  on  the  Belgian  boundaries ;  and  a  secondcause 
of  quarrel  was  the  old  dispute-  as  to  the  closing  of  the  navigation  o^i 
the  Scheldt  by  the  Dutch;  Austria-  being'  very  friendly  with  France,  was 
disposed  to  refer  the  points  at  issue  to  Her  mediation,  which  however 
did  not  take  place.  In  1787,  the  Austrian  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and 
Catherine  II.  had  their  celebrated  interview  in  the  Crimea;  and 
there  it  was  that  forty^three  articles  of  a  projected  treaty  were  drawn 
up  for  a  new  map  of  Europe  quite  as  extraordinary  as  the  famous 
one  of  the  Czar  Paul,  and  as  the  new  European  chart  ascribed  to 
Napoleon  III.  before  the  war  with  Prussia.  The  Austrian  and 
Russian  project  of  treaty  is  in  the  possession  of  Heer  Kneppelbout 
Van  Sterkenberg,  who  inherited  the  papers-  of  his  grandfather,  Heer 
C.  de  Gijselaar,  Pensionaris  of  Dordrecht.  Ptofesser  Vreede  has  taken 
considerable  pains  to  verify  the  authenticity  of  the  document;  before 
he  published  it  as  an  appendix  to  his  pamphlet  Such  a  continental 
map,  even  of  1787,  is  not  confined  in  interest  to  visionary  schemes; 
the  secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  Germany  was  one  of 
the  strong  notions  of  Joseph  II.  The  idea  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  made  palatable  by  concessions  to  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  and  to  Prussia,  with  a  duke  of  Wurtemburg  as  monarch,  is 
not  singular,  as  the  latter  was  a  special  favoiurite  of  the  Austrian  emperor. 
No  mention  is  made  of  Turkey ;  but  there  is  at  all  events  a  king  of  the 
Romans,  and,  mircdfile  dictu,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Tuscany  was  chosen. 
Toleration  of  all  religion  and  free  trade  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
project.  The  exclusion  of  England  from  any  commercial  advantages 
is  amusing.  It  was  at  Cherson  that  the  second  meeting  between  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  imperial  monarchs  took  place.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  supply  Heer  Vreede*s  analysis  of  the  articles :  with  the 
aid  of  a  map  they  speak  for  themselves.  The  project  is  printied  below 
verbatim  from  the  original  French, — ^bad  as  it  is  in  some  parts,  wrong 
in  orthography,  and  erroneous  in  accent  and  punctuation.  The  very 
defects  of  the  original  French-Belgian  hand  in  which  the  project  was 
Avritten  a^ord  indications  of  identity.     It  was  kept  of  course  a  profound 
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secret  Pensionaris  de  Gijselaar  was  from  1782  one  of  the  leaders,  like 
Ondaatje,  of  the  so-called  Patriot  Party  of  Holland.  The  Russian 
minister,  Kaunitz,  probably  originated  the  project,  which,  regarded  by 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  merits  the  deepest  consideration. 

Article  I.  Les  Pays-bas  unies  doivent  6tre  mis  hors  d'etat  de  gener  le  commerce,  qui 
doit  6tre  libre  pour  toutes  les  Nations. 

%Artkle  2.  La  dur^e  du  repos  de  TEurope,  dependant  de  certains  cas  de  succession 
qui  doivent  estre  determin^es  ;  en  attendant  il  faut  donner  a  cet  Empire,  une  plus 
grande  activity,  en  reunissant  ses  parties,  et  en  encaleutant  les  pretentions,  et  le^ 
convenances  de  ces  differentes  Puissances,  et  Etats. 

Article  3.  Avant  toute  chose  il  est  necessaire  de  partager  la  HoUande,  et  d'en  sou- 
mettre  la  majeure  partie,  a  un  Prince  Souverain. 

Article  4.  En  consequance  la  Maison  d'Orange  possedera  la  Hollande,  La  Gueldre, 
Utrheck  (Utrecht),  observant  que  ces  pays  se  trouvent  separ^  dureste  de  la  Republique 
par  I'Isel,  Le  Rhin,  le  Val  (Waal),  et  la  Meuse. 

Article  5.  Ces  pays  appartiendront  h,  la  susdite  maison,  et  4  son  extinction,  a  celle 
de  Nassau  Veildourgy  et  subsequament  a  la  branche  de  Sarbmck ;  lesquels  ellc 
possedera  en  toute  propriety,  et  serotU  unies  d  F Empire  avec  voix,  et  session  a  bi 
Diette. 

Article  6.  La  Maison  d*Autriche  occupera  les  Pays-bas,  le  pays  situe  entre  ses  Etats 
de  Bourgonne,  la  Meuze,  et  le  Val,  ainsi  que  les  domaines  que  la  Maison  d'Orange 
possede  dans  cette  partie. 

Article  7.  L*Autriche  aura  de  plus  tout  le  pays  situ6  entre  la  Mer,  les  possessions 
•d'Orange,  la  Mozelle,  et  la  France. 

Article  8.  Ainsi ,  aura-t-elle  les  Archevech^s  de  Treves,  Col<^e,  Liege,  Prume, 
Schtablie  (Stavelot),  et  la  ville  de  Cologne,  en  observant  cependant,  la  d^narcation 
stipid^  dans  le  paragraphe  precedent. 

Article  9.  Enfin,  il  sera  ajout^,  au  Duchd  de  Boui^onne,  toutes  les  possessions  de  la 
Couronne  de  France  en  Flendre,  et  Hainan,  avec  Namur  et  Luxembourg,  excepte 
Dunkerque,  et  la  partie  du  Luxembourg,  situ6  entre  la  Mozelle,  et  la  Louraine 
{Lorraine). 

Article  lo.  Tous  les  ^tats  Autrichien  entre  la  France,  la  Mozelle,  le  Rhin,  les 
possessions  d'Orange,  et  la  Mer  feront  ensemble  TArcheduch^  de  Bourgoime,  et  en 
auront  la  voix,  et  session  a  la  Diette  de  I'Elropire. 

Article  ii.  La  Maison  de  Brandebourg  occupera  des  Pays-bas  Unies,  ce  qui 
se  trouve  entre  le  reste  de  TAllemagne,  Tlsel,  le  Rhin,  et  la  Mer. 

Article  12.   Elle  aura  de  plus  ce  qui  reste  de  TElectora  de  Cologne  au  de  la  du 
Rhin,  ainsi  que  I'Evdchd  de  Munster,  et  de  Paderbdmne. 
Article  13.  Elle  aura  de  plus  les  possessions  Palatines  en  Vestphalie. 
Article  14.  Toutes  ses  possessions  seront  reunies,  sous  le  titre  de  Duchd  de  Vest- 
phalie, et  auront  en  cette  quality  voix,  et  session  a  la  Diette. 

Article  15.  La  Maison  de  Baviere  aura  I'expectance  des  Margraviats  de  Brandebuig, 
la  secularisation  de  I'Evech^  de  Banberg,  Freisingen  et  Eichsted,  dont  on  formera  le 
Duch^  de  Franconie,  et  ime  voix  port^  a  la  Diette. 

Article  16.  La  ditte  Maison  de  Baviere  rdunera  I'Eveche  ct  la  Ville  de  Spire,  TAbayc 
d*Odenheim  au  Palatinat  du  Rhin. 

Article  17.  En  cas  d'extinction  des  trois  branches  actuel  de  la  Maison  Palatine, 
toutes  ses  possessions  seront  reversibles  a  la  Maison  de  Loevensteine  qui  en  descend  et 
comme  au  plus  proche  parent. 
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Article  i8.  Entre  rAlIemagne  et  la  France  la  frontiere  sera  dorenavant  avec  Us 
T'^strktions  du  %nie  paragraphe,  la  Sare,  la  ou  elle  se  jette  dans  la  Mozelle,  jusqu*a 
Zarguemine  ;  de  la  tirant  une  ligne  droite  jusqu'd  Landau  ;  un  autre  de  cette  demiere 
ville  jusqu's.  la  Quachty  suivant  de  la  jusqu'au  Rhin,  et  depuis  ce  flcuve  jusqu'a 
B&le. 

Article  19.  L'Archevech^  de  Strasboui^g,  TAbaye  de  Borentrui  au  de  la  du  Rhin, 
ainsi  que  la  Prevote  de  Veisbourg,  seront  secularist,  et  donn^es  a  la  France. 

Article  20.  Cette  Couronne  aura  en  outre  le  Comt^  de  Montbeillard,  TEvechd  de 
BAle,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  situ6  dans  cette  partie  au  dela  du  Rhin. 

Article  21.  Tout  ce  que  la  France  a  possed^  cid-vand  au  delh.  de  la  frontiere 
actuellement  marqu^,  sera  donn^  a  la  Maison  de  Nassau,  qui  en  outre  aura  le  Comt^ 
de  Sponheim. 

Article  22.  La  Maison  de  Bade  sera  mise  en  possession  de  Brisgau  et  de  Lor- 
tenau. 

Article  23.  La  Maison  de  Virtemberg  aura  avec  la  dignitd  Electorale,  les  EvecWs 
d'Augsbuig,  Constance, — Strasbourg,  de  ce  cot^ci  du  Rhin,  avec  les  Abayes  de  Kemp 
dein  (Kempten),  St.  Gal  et  Elvangen,  ainsi  que  toutes  les  possessions  et  droits  qui 
reste  a  TAutriche  en  Suabe  avec  une  partie  de  la  Baviere,  jusqu*a  Donavert  exclusive- 
ment.  Ces  Etats  de  Vurtemberg  formeront  le  Duchd  de  Suabe,  avec  voix,  et  session  li  la 
Diette. 

Article  24.  L*Autriche  secularisera  de  plus  les  Evech^  de  Salsbourg,  Passau,  Trente 
et  Brixen,  avec  TAbaye  de  Berchdolsgade,  en  les  reunissant  k  T  Archeduch6  d' Autriche. 

Article  25.  La  Pologne  sera  erig^  en  Royaume  hereditaire,  en  faveur  du  jeune 
Prince  Louis  de  Vurtemberg,  on  y  ajoutera  toute  la  Silaisie,  et  le  Comt6  de  Glatz. 

Article  26.  La  Russie  occupera  la  Lithuanie  et  la  Courlande. 

Article  27,  La  Prusse  s'emparera  de  Dantzick  a  Thorn,  avec  les  territoires  adjacents. 

Article  28.  On  donnera  li  la  Suede,  les  possessions  hollandoises,  en  Amerique. 

Article  29.  L'Electeur  de  Saxe  prendra  le  Comt6  de  Hohenstein,  I'Abaye  de 
Walhenried,  et  les  villes  de  Mulhausen  et  de  Northausen. 

Article  30.  La  Maison  de  Holstein — Oldemburg,  la  ville  de  Lubeck  et  son  Evechd. 

Article  31.  Le  Dannemarck,  les  possessions  d'Oldemburg  dans  le  Holstein. 

Article  32.  Hesse-Cassel,  T Abaye  de  Fulde,  Corvey,  L*Eixfeld,  la  Ville  d'Erfort,  et 
les  villages  Ma3ren9ols  enclave  dans  la  Hesse. 

Article  33.  On  incorporera  k  TElectora  de  Mayance,  TEvechd  Virtsbourg  ce  qui 
reste  de  TArchevech^  de  Treve,  les  Commenderies  de  I'Ordre  Teuttmique  et  de  St. 
Jan  de  Jerusalem,  en  faveur  de  la  Noblesse  allemande,  d'apr<Ss  un  arrangement,  a 
prendre  a  cet  ^ard  a  la  Diette  de  TEmpire. 

Article  34.  Les  nouvau  Princes,  a  compter  Aremberg,  Nassau  et  Hohenzolren 
inclusivement,  les  Prelats  et  Comtes  de  TEmpire  auront  droit,  voix,  et  session  u 
la  Diette. 

Article '^$*  Les  Abayes  dans  Ratisbonne  seront  donn^ala  Ville,  et  au  Mar6chal 
hereditaire  de  TEmpire. 

Article  36.  Dans  le  Conseil  des  Princes  d'Autriche  et  Magdenbourg  altemeront, 
pour  le  Directoire. 

Article  37.  L*ordre  ^tablie  des  Cercles,  sera  entierement  supr^mi. 

Article  38.  L'Empereur  ainsi  que  chaque  Electeur,  le  reste  des  Princes  ensemble,  les 
Villes  et  antres  Etats  ensemble,  nommeront  chacon  pour  sa  part,  quatre  assesseurs  k  la 
Cbambre  de  Vettlar,  Mayence  sera  le  si^e  de  la  Chancellerie,  qui  sera  compos^ 
mie  partie  pour  la  Religion ;  la  Ville  et  Evech6  de  Worms,  ainsi  que  la  ville  et  Fau- 
bourg de  Fridberg,  seront  destinte  pour  Tentretien. 
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Article  39.  Tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  Etat  de  rEmpire,  porticuliereraent  TOrdic  Eqoestre, 
sera  sounm  4  kur  Seigneurs,  F^odal,  Territorial,  ou  Suaeretn  lespectiE 

Arikle  4a  La  Religion  ne  spufbrira  Aucune  alteration  dans  les  Pa^  qui  chaiigecoBt 
de  nature  et  de  maitxe. 

Article ^\,  Toutes  le  marchandises,  qui  ne  feront  que  passer  pas  I'Allemagne  et  In 
Polqgne,  seront  libre  de  p^age.     On  ottera  toute  sorte  d'entrave  ou  Commerce. 

Article  42.  JLa  Navigation  aux  Indes  Orientates  hollandoises  sera  ouveite  pour 
toutes  les  Nations — ^I'Espogne,  la  Grande  Bretagne,  le  Portugal  et  les  Americain.^ 
except^. 

Article ^^,  Le  Prince  hereditaire  de  Toscanne  sera -elue  Roi  des  Romains. 


The  publication  of  the  above  project,  for  the  partition  of  Holland 
and  other  countries,  has  naturally  not  tended  to  allay  the  panic  which 
has  prevailed  «ince  the  ofeation  of  the  Seccmd  Empire  in  France.     This 
panic,  so  long  as  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  in  pesse^cm   of 
the   purple,  was  periodically  very  prevalent.      The   powerful  petis  of 
patriotic  publicists  were  constandy  exercised  to  point  out  the  perils  of 
a  second  annexation  of  Holland  to  France.     The  German  victories 
over  the  French,  while  they  dispelled  the  fears  quoad  France,  raised, 
however,  another  appzdranBien  which  is  even  more  serious  than  the 
one  which  existed  irom  the  cottp  d'vtat  of  l^apoleon  III.  until  the 
coitp  de  grace  at  Sedan.     From  the  day  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  fears  of  the  Dutch  people  have  been  that  another 
Prussian  invasion  might  take  place.    Germany  requiies  ports ;  and  those 
of  Holland  weuld  render  tfie  creation  of  a  Teutonic  navy  pfompt  and 
effective.     The  German  Ocean  washes  the  coast  ttf  Holland  ;  there  is 
a  long  seaboard  with  many  excellent  ports.    Flushing  is  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.     Rotterdam  is  accessible  within  ten  hours  of 
London.     The  Dutch  States-General  hajre  been  long  pondering  onrer 
what  may  be  the  foituie  of  Hi^nd ;  and  they  have  prepared  aneasmes 
for  all  eventuiflities.     Hidiouhnis  as  the  partition  scheme  of  1787  may 
be  now  regarded  in  1875,  it  recdls  lessons  of  the  past.    The  Dutch 
United  Pjovinces  were  for  years  essentially  Republican,  with  their  here- 
ditaiy  Stadtholder..    They  conquered  in  the  <:risis  of  the  aixtleenth  cen- 
tury, when  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  they  conquered  again  in  the 
crisis  itf  the  eighteeoth,  vviien  under  the  doninion  of  France ;  and  they 
are  now  equally  indignant  and  impatient  at  the  possibility  of  a  Teutonic 
Empire.     The  past  of  the  Dutch  nation  has  proved  that  it  is  not  one 
of  the  small  states  who  Hear  dissolution  from  any  enervation  of  vital 
power;  moial  force  in  HoUand  has  prevailed  agaanst  material  force. 
One  of  their  statesmen  has  given  us  the  motto,  "^  Ckaam  ckez  sm^ 
chacun  son  droit y    The  first  French  Revolution  created  the  Batavian 
Republic  of  Belgium  and  Holland,— and  why  ?    Because  the  Stadtholder 
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sided  with  Geoige  III.     Napoleon  I.  converted  the  BaQ«^Hepi)alifc 
into  a  kingdom  for  his  brother;  who,  however,  abdicated  when  he 
ibund  he  was  to  be  only  a  tool  of  France.     Association  with  the  French 
xnade  Holland  a  province;    but  in  1 8 13,  the  Prince  of   Oiange  and 
liis  brother,  Prince  Frederick,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  their 
country,  thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Count  Van  Hogendorf  and  of 
the  Count  Van  der  Duyn  de  Maasdam ;  this  emancipation  led  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  under  the  title  df  William  I.    The 
treaty  of  Paris  of  1814  united   Holland   and   Belgium;  for  neither 
Austria  nor  Prussia  was  disposed  to  take  it.    Lord  Aberdeen  em^diati- 
cally  called  this  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland  an  arrangement  for  a 
European  object     There  was  something  equivalent  to  z.plebiscUey  at 
which  Belgian  delegates,  as  well  as  Dutch  ones,  ratified  the  con^itu- 
tion  of  William  I.     Until  1830  the  union  was  prosperous  for  both 
Belgium  and  Holland.    The  Three  Days  of  July  in  that  year  in  Paris 
roused  the  revolutionary  party  in  Belgium,  and  the  independence  of 
the  latter  was  proclaimed.     Had  the  rising  been  left  solely  to  Holland, 
it  would  Iiave  been  put  down ;  but  France  intervened,  and  the  powers 
privy  to  the  creation  of  the  union  in  18 14  sided  with  the  Belgians,  and 
after  a  gallant  stand  made  by  the  Dutch  nation,  the  separation  became 
eventually  2,  fait  accompli.     It  is  useless  to  discuss  now  the  causes  of  the 
Belgian  hatred  against  the  Dutch.  There  were  grievances  on  both  sides : 
M.  Nothomb's  work,  *'  Essai  Historique  et  Critique  sur  la  Kevohition 
Beige,'*  gives  the  best  history  of  the  accusations  against  Dutch  side ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand.  Baron  de  Keverberg's  reply  to  M.  Nothonab 
refutes  many  of  his  all^ations.     But  past  history  cannot  be  focgotten 
by  the  Dutch,  and  with  or  without  allies,  they  have  acted  xightly  in  not 
putting  faith  in  any  nation.     Hence  the  plan  of  defence  of  the  territory 
which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  which  Colonel 
Chesney  in   the  Edinburgh    Review    has    specially  criticised.      The 
adc^tion,  however,  of  a  system  of  inundation  exclusively  as  a  means  of 
opposing  an  invader  has  met  with  strong  opposition.     Hcer  J.  TL,  De 
Roo  Van  Alderwerelt,  whose  work  "  Nederland  Bij  een  vorlog  tcgen 
^'Pruisen"  made  such  a  sensation  in  Holland,  is  a  member  of  the 
Second  Chamber  of  the  States- General,  who  has  ably  treated  the  ques- 
tion of  the  defence  of  Holland  in  case  of  Prussian  aggression.    Another 
remarkable  brochure  is  that  of  Heer  W.  Hoogenboom,  Lieutenant  in  the 
Artillery.     A  strong  curren  t  of  pubUc  opinion  has  set  in  against  the 
demolition  of  the  best  fortifications,  which  were  the  bulwarks  of  Holland 
in  the  olden  time,  as  our  own  troops  have  recognised  in  past  wars.  The 
deceased  General  Nepveu,  who  was  in  the  campaign  in  Russia  in  18 12, 
and  who  was  Chief  of  the  Stai!'  and  Minister  of  War  under  the  deceased 
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King  William  II.  (the  Prince  of  Orange  of  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  in 
1 815),  so  far  from  agreeing  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  forts,  which 
from  the  time  of  the  old  Republic  had  been  the  prominent  barriers  of 
defence  for  Holland,  always  urged  the  necessity  of  repairing  and  restor- 
ing the  fortifications  in  every  part  of  the  country;  as  his  principle  was 
that  every  impediment  to  the  onward  march  of  an  enemy  caused  delay, 
and  every  twenty-four  hours  so  gained  was  advantageous.  To  the  latest 
days  of  his  life  General  Nepveu  was  publishing  his  views  under  the 
signature  of  **  The  Grey-headed  Old  Man."  Invasion  is  not  a  word  to 
be  trifled  with  by  any  countrj' :  the  dogma  of  Spinoza,  applied  to  great 
Powers,  was  that  the  largest  fish  devour  the  smallest  ones,  dictated  so  to 
do  by  nature,  and  induced  by  their  appetites. 

The  new  water-line  of  defence  is  doubtless  a  very  important  element, 
studded  as  Holland  is  with  inland  seas,  canals,  and  rivers.  The  land, 
indeed,  has  been  gradually  recovered  from  the  water ;  and  the  deltas, 
formed  by  the  mud,  converted  into  fertile  regions.  The  battle  with  the 
sea  is  a  constant  one :  any  cessation  from  keeping  up  the  dykes  and 
dams — and  Holland  would  cease  to  exist  By  the  opening  of  the  sluice- 
gates the  country  has  more  than  once  been  freed  from  invaders. 
Marvellous  as  have  been  the  skill  and  ingenuity  exhibited  to  prevent 
the  dominion  of  the  water,  the  modem  feats  of  engineering  in  the  railroad 
creation  and  expansion  have  been  still  more  wonderful.  A  new  and 
powerful  element  of  defence  has  been  created.  To  Heer  Nierstrasz,  of 
Hertogenbosch  (Bois  le  Due)  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  able  historical 
and  technical  record  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  development  of  the  Dutch 
railroads,  together  with  details  as  to  their  cost  and  extent  and  the  financial 
results  of  their  working.  Selections  from  these  valuable  returns  can 
only  be  made  here,  to  indicate  how  rapid  are  now  the  communications 
from  one  end  of  Holland,  to  the  other,  and  how  important  are  the  lines 
for  defensive  purposes. 

On  Dutch  territory  the  length  of  railways  already  extends  to  1631 
kilometres  (over  1000  miles);  the  longest  line  is  the  Dutch  Rhenish, 
from  Amsterdam,  Brenkelen,  Utrecht,  Amhem,  Emmerich  (Prussian 
firontier),  Rotterdam,  Gouda,  Harmelen,  Utrecht,  and  the  Hague; 
another  company  serves  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, Alkmaar,  Nieuwediep,  etc. ;  the  Central  Netherlands  line  has 
Utrecht,  Amersfoort,  Zwolle,  and  Kampen ;  there  is  a  short  fourth  line 
from  Nymegen  to  Cleves ;  a  fifth  from  Boxtel  to  Goch ;  a  sixth  from 
Tilburg  to  Aerschot ;  a  seventh  from  Rotterdam  to  Antwerp,  vii  the 
Moerdyk,  Breda,  and  Roosendaal;  the  eighth  is  from  Sluiskel  to 
St.  Nicholas;  the  ninth  from  Temeuren  to  Ghent;  the  eleventh 
from  Maestricht  to  Aix-la-Chapelle ;    the  twelfth  from  Maestricht  to 
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Hasselt ;  the  thirteenth  from  Maestricht  to  Liege ;  the  fourteenth  from 
Almdo  to  Salzbergen  ;  the  fifteenth  from  Amsterdam  vid  Hilversum  to 
Utrecht ;  the  sixteenth  from  Hilversum  to  Amersfoort ;  and  the  seven- 
teenth from  Flushing,  via  Roosendaal,  Breda,  Tilburg,  and  Venlo,  to 
the  Prussian  frontier.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Holland  and  the  frontiers 
will  show  the  military  importance  of  the  old  forts  of  Breda,  Bois 
le  Due,  Flushing,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Venlo,  Maestricht,  Amhem,  Nyme- 
gen,  defending  the  towns  in  the  heart  of  Holland — which,  if  protected 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  North  Sea,  is  quite  exposed  at  the  south 
by  Belgium,  and  on  the  east  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  the  newly-acquired 
Hanover  by  Germany.  The  inundation  line,  based  on  the  protection 
of  Amsterdam,  ought  to  be  supplemented  with  detached  forts  at  every 
part  of  the  frontier.  The  great  rivers — the  old  Dutch  Rhine,  the  Waal, 
the  Meuse,  the  Leek,  the  Yssel,  etc. — if  frozen  over,  are  no  barrier  to 
an  invading  army,  as  was  proved  by  the  French.  As  the  project  of 
draining  and  drying  up  the  Zuyder  Zee,  as  was  done  with  the  inland 
sea  of  Haarlem  will  be  carried  out,  the  proposed  inundation  line  must 
be  changed. 

It  is  quite  surprising,  considering  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  extent 
of  the  marshes,  ditches,  rivers,  and  canals,  what  has  been  effected  since 
1S39,  when  the  first  railway  was  opened  between  Amsterdam  and 
Haarlem.  It  is  true  the  country  is  flat — it  maybe  said  to  have  scarcely 
a  hill,  much  less  a  mountain — it  is  one  vast  plain ;  but  the  engineers 
had  estuaries  and  lakes  to  deal  with — lakes  which  are  inland  seas,  like 
the  Bies  Bosch.  There  are  still  the  concessions  of  1 874  to  be  completed, 
involving  the  construction  of  new  railways.  Holland  hesitated  a  long 
time  before  it  would  entertain  the  notion  of  forming  national  railroads ; 
as  indeed  the  Dutch  were  slow  to  adopt  steam  power — ^at  the  early 
stages  of  which,  when  its  use  was  urged  by  an  Englishman  who  was 
looking  with  astonishment  at  the  hundreds  of  windmills  round  Dordrecht, 
he  was  answered  by  a  Dutchman  drily,  **  Vee  do  not  pay  for  de  vind." 

The  objections  raised  were  natural  enough  :  that  the  navigable  ways 
sufficed  for  the  travelling  wants  of  the  country.  It  was  Lieut.-Colonel 
Brade  who  first  started  the  scheme  of  a  railway  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
Rhine ;  and  the  idea  was  taken  up,  as  it  seemed  to  promise  a  successful 
competition  with  the  port  of  Antwerp.  The  concession  was  granted 
in  1832  to  a  company  which  failed  in  1834;  four  years  afterwards  the 
project  of  law  for  the  State  to  undertake  the  works  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority.  The  reigning  king,  William  the  First, — who,  however, 
was  not,  like  Louis-Philippe,  opposed  to  railways  on  the  ground,  as  the 
French  monarch  alleged,  that  ideas  travelled  too  fast  by  them, — took 
up  the  scheme  at  his  own  risk,  guaranteeing  the  interest  on  the  loan. 
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HeiT  Goudriann  was  the  chief  engineer,  and  the  line  was  conpleled 

after  his  death,  in   1842,  by  Herr  Van  der  Kun,  who  was  aftentaids 

appointed  to  the  responsible  position  of  Inspector-General  «if  the 

'*  Waterstaat,"  the  body  on  which  rests  the  safety  of  the  land  isooi  die 

inroads  of  the  sea :  bridges,  roads,  dykes,  and  dams  are  UBder  the 

superintendence  of  the  '*  Waterstaat."     It  was  not  before   1851  #Mt 

the  Dutch  and  Rhenish-Prussian  frontiers  were  connected  by  the  rafl ; 

but  the  result  was  that  to  reach  Berlin,  a  shorter  route  than  by  Belgiom 

was  secured.     From  1847  to  1861  activity  reigned  in  the  extenamiof 

the  iron  roads  ;  but  not  without  severe  legislative  conflict  and  HiiMgrfi 

of  ministries.    The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Baron  Van  HeemaUa,  and 

the  Minister  of  Finance,  Herr  Van  Hall,  eventually  carried  a  lanr  for 

a  general  extension.    Hear  L.  J.  A.  Van  der  Kun,  one  fif  tke  iiMst 

celebrated  engineers  that   Holland    has  possessed,  was  naofced   the 

President  of  the  Committee  of  Three  Members  to  execute  the  Gofpesn- 

ment  project.    The  difficulties  were  immense ;  for  the  effects  of  a  scpbr 

frost  breaking  up  ^ad  to  be  guarded  against,  of  the  great  rivers :  the 

famed  hydraulic  art  of  Dutch  engineers  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.     The 

most  interesting  portions  of  the  works  from  a  technical  point  of  wew 

were  the  bridges  over  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Moexdj^^  etc,  and 

the  impediments  on  the  Scheldt.     In  addition  to  the  dangers  of  jbAul 

of  water,  the  engineers  had  to  be  most  cautious  that  no  barriecs  te  ^ 

navigation  were  caused.     The  height  of  the  bridges  had  to  be  xaiiied, 

to  enable  vessels  in  full  sail  to  pass  under,  and  moveable  opening  aad 

bridges  had  to  be  constructed.     The  remarkable  bridges  are  those  over 

the  Leek  at  Culembozg,  the  Waal  at  Bommel,  the  Meuse  at  l&xi^ 

and  at  Venlo,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Dordrecht,  at  the  Moerdyk,  over  the 

Hollandsche  Diep,  and  over  the  Yssei  at  Zutphen.    The  co^  of  ^ese 

bridges  was  enormous  ;  the  pile-labour  exceeded  that  in  preparing  the 

foundations  for  the  city  of  Amsterdam.     There  is  nothing  in  this  cooBtry 

to  compare  with  the  gigantic  works  for  the  railway  from  Rottecdasi  to 

Breda,  as  it  crosses  three  great  rivers — the  new  Meuse  at  ilcyttadani, 

the  old  Meuse  at  Dordrecht,  and  the  Hollandsche  Di^  at  Aloeidyk. 

Moveable — or  wiiat  we  may  call  quick— sand  was  the-com^aitiosi  of  the 

bottom  of  these  rivers,  which  are  tidal.     The  construction  ©f  the  pfles 

was  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  depth  for  the  foundations,     it  would  M 

a  volume  to  describe  the  preparations  and  tlie  working  of  the  madnneiy 

before  an  iron  bridge  itself  could  be  built.     The  con^plications  attuMbcDt 

upon  the  construction  of  our  Menai  Bridge  were  as  nothuEig 'compared 

with  those  the  Dutch  engineers  had  to  contend  with.     Their  brieves 

are  of  colossal  dimensions,  particularly  the  one  over  the  Leek. 

The  last  grand  engineering  exploit  in  Holland — ^and  it  is  one  of  infi- 
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nite  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  defences  of  the  country — has  been 
the  port  of  Flushing.  Of  all  the  ports  destined  to  serve  as  a  connection 
Math  the  Continent  for  England,  no  one  from  Boulogne  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  presents  such  advantages  as  Vlissingen — Flessingue  in  French 
and  Flushing  in  English.  It  is  accessible  at  all  periods  of  the  year, 
however  severe  the  season,  however  contrary  the  wind,  for  the  largest 
vessels  at  all  tides ;  while  the  entrances  to  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  of 
Rotterdam,  of  Amsterdam,  of  Hamburgh,  are  closed  during  a  part  of 
the  winter  by  ice.  Flushing,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  seaboard,  never 
experiences  this  inconvenience.  The  Dutch  Government  was  keenly 
alive  to  these  advantages  when  it  conceived  the  plan  of  executing  the 
gigantic  construction  of  the  works  of  the  port,  close  to  the  town  of 
Flushing,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  various  establishments  with  the 
line  from  Roosendaal  to  the  German  frontier.  From  a  plan  of  Flushing 
forwarded  to  us  by  the  engineer,  Heer  Nierstraz,  we  find  that  its  dis- 
tance from  Antwerp  is  fift3^four  miles,  from  Ramsgate  ninety-five  miles, 
Dover  one  hundred  and  three,  Harwich  one  hundred  and  twelve, 
London  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles.  The  inner  harbour,  where 
the  steamers  enter  and  are  moored,  close  to  the  railway  to  Cologne,  has 
a  broad  opening  to  the  Western  Scheldt.  Now,  the  possession  of 
Flushing  would  not  be  particularly  pleasant  to  us,  by  any  power  except 
a  friendly  one,  with  which  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  ought  to 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  that  Queen  Elizabeth  entertained,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  Queen  Victoria  will  adopt,  if  the  necessity  should  arise. 

We  are  thankful  to  Colonel  Chesney  for  enlightening  us  as  to  the 
line  from  the  Zuider  Zee  through  Utrecht  to  Gorcum  on  the  Waal, 
and  for  other  inner  works,  with  Amsterdam  as  the  citadel ;  but  we 
ding  afiectbnately  to  the  old  frontier  forts  as  welL  We  do  not  think 
that  the  analogy  as  to  Antwerp  being  the  central  point  of  defence 
for  Belgium  applies  accurately  to  Amsterdam.  It  must  be  repeated, 
^lat  advanced  posts  are  im  essential  element  of  .protection  against  in- 
vasion :  inch  by  inch  the  territory  should  be  defended ;  and  it  is  folly 
not  to  be  pFe$)ared. 

Within  the  past  month,  since  the  Edinburgh  Jieview  referred  to  the 
events  of  1 787,  have  we  not  iieard  strange  language  ?  '*  If  Russia  takes 
**  Constantinople,  and  England  Egypt,"  exclaimed  the  yournal  des 
Dibats  of  Paris,  screaming  at  the  notion  of  our  holding  the  Suez  Canal  by 
purchase,  **  why  should  not  France  recoup  herself  for  the  loss  of  Alsace 
'*  and  Lorraine  by  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  and  Prussia  secure  a 
''  nmch-needed  extension  of  seaboard  by  the  seizure  of  Holland?"  And 
this  threat  is  conveyed  by  a  French  writer  who,  if  not  London  bom, 
is  London  bred. 
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The  inauguration  of  the  Flushing  works  by  the  King  of  Holland 
took  place  on  the  ist  of  September  1873,  ^^^  ^^  J^X  '^75  I*™cc 
Henry  and  the  Governor  of  the  province  entertained  a  large  party  of 
English  visitors,  assembled  to  witness  the  opening  of  more  prompt 
communication  with  North  Germany.     But  there  was  something  more 
important  underlying  the  entertainment  than  the  fact  of  the  coalition 
between  a  Dutch  Steam  Company  and  London  Railway  Company. 
Flushing,  with  the  aid  of  rail  and  steamer  can  be  brought  within  ten  hours 
of  the  metropolis  :  by  forced  marches  the  Prussians  could  be  in  Flush- 
ing within  seven  hours,  unless  impeded  by  the  forts  of  Venlo,  Breda, 
and  Bergen-op-Zoom.   The  treaties  of  1839,  in  fixing  the  relations  which 
should  exist  from  that  date  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  by  guaran- 
teeing to  the  latter  power  the  free  navigation  of  the  two  arms  or  branches 
of  the  Scheldt,  the  western  and  the  eastern,  and  their  connection,  pro- 
vided that  the  Dutch  Government  should  not  have  the  power  to  suppress 
any  one  of  these  water-ways  without  replacing  it  by  another  water-way 
as  certain  and  commodious  as  the  existing  track.   Now,  the  passage  by 
the  railroad  of  the  Sloe  (a  branch  of  the  Scheldt  between  the  islands  of 
Walcheren  and  of  South  Beveland)  and  that  of  the  Westerschdde  (between 
the  islands  of  South  Beveland  and  of  North  Brabant),  having  the  fixed 
darrageSf  necessarily  interfered  with  the  communication  of  Belgium  with 
Holland,  through  the  two  branches ;  and  to  meet  the  suppressed  ways, 
the  Dutch  Government,  before  they  were  closed,  made  two  magnificent 
canals, — that  of  Flushing,  by  Middleburg,  on  the  Eastern  Scheldt,  and 
that  of  Hansweert  to  Wemeldinge,  with  sluices  to  enable  vessels  of  the 
largest  tonnage  to  pass.   It  is  needless  to  enter  here  into  the  differences 
which  arose  between  Holland  and  Belgium  on  the  diversion  of  water- 
way, because  time  and  experience  have  proved  that  not  only  no  com- 
munication has  suffered  by  the  new  works,  but  the  navigation  has  been 
thereby  improved.    Of  cour§e  Holland  maintained  her  sovereign  rights 
to  the  rivers  traversing  Dutch  territory.     The  Scheldt,  in  1787,  and  at 
all  times,  has  afforded  fighting  ground  for  diplomacy :  tolls  are  com- 
batable  points,  whether  on  land  or  on  water.    The  Belgian  engineers 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  barrages  of  the  Eastern  Scheldt  would 
be  favourable  to  the  navigation  of  the  Western  Scheldt,  between  Fort 
Bath  and  Antwerp,  on  the  Belgian  portion  of  the  territory.    The  Dutch 
abolished  the  tolls  on  the  canals.     The  vexed  question  was  a  menacing 
one,  and  it  may  turn  up  again. 

We  may  add  that  the  projected  railway  from  Tilburg  and  Bois-le-Duc  to 
Nymegen,  will  open  a  more  rapid  communication  with  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, Berlin,  etc.  The  execution  of  the  new  line  which  is  progressmg  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  mixed  English  and  Dutch  company.  It  will  be  opened 
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this  year,  and  extended  in  1877  to  Arnhem.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  immense  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  Holland  eventually  by 
these  new  modes  of  communication. 

The  preservation  of  the  independence  of  Holland  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  this  country.    Sentiment  is  not  to  be  discarded  in  the  con- 
sideration; and*the  eighty  years'  battle  of  Protestantism,  so  bravely  and 
j>erseveringly  fought  by  the  Netherlanders,  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.     Holland  has  not  retrograded  in  valour.     Those  who 
witnessed  the  ten  days*  campaign  of  the  Dutch  army  under  the  Pririce 
of  Orange,  against  the  Belgians,  can  recall  their  bravery.     The  incident 
of  Van  Speyk,  the  commander  of  a  gunboat,  which  he  blew  up  by 
throwing  a  lighted  cigar  into  the  powder  magazine  rather  than  sur- 
render his  vessel,  in  front  of  the  Fort  of  St  Laurent,  below  Antwerp, 
recalls  the  heroic  acts  recorded  in  ancient  history.     A  Dutch  ship 
of  war  will  always  bear  his  name.     Again,  the  defence  of  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp  by  General  Chass^,  with  a  garrison  of  less  than  5,000 
men  and  145  cannon,  against  the  French  besieging  army  of  nearly 
67,000  men  with  240  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Gerard,  was  a  memorable  feat  of  arms  :  the  siege  lasted  from  the  last 
days  of  November  in  1832  to  nearly  the  close  of  January  1833 ;  and  it 
was  only  when,  from  the  trenches  extending  nine  miles,  some  64,000 
projectiles  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the  buildings,  including  nearly  all 
the  casemates,  that  the  Governor  surrendered,  after  the  breach  had  been 
declared  practicable.    There  was  during  this  siege  a  splendid  exhibition 
of  valour  and  discipline :  the  battalion,  composed  of  volunteers  of  Amster- 
dam, chiefly  Jews,  which  defended  the  Lunette  St.  Laurent,  was  destroyed 
to  a  man  when  it  was  t^ien  by  assault     The  grand  displays  of  courage 
of  the  defenders  of  Leyden  and  of  Haarlem  were  renewed  during  the 
siege.     We  write  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  events  of  1830  to 
1832  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Dutch  history  is  deeply  interesting.  With  a  population  not  half  in 
numbers  that  of  our  metropolis,  the  country  has  sustained  wars  against 
overwhelming  forces.  By  sea  and  by  land  the  Netherlanders  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves ;  their  statesmen  and  their  political  writers  have 
made  their  mark ;  their  patriotism  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration 
of  historians  of  all  countries;  and  it  is  the  intensely  national  feeling  and 
the  love  of  liberty  which,  in  perilous  periods,  have  maintained  their 
independence.  Courageous  citizens  in  moments  of  danger,  in  their 
social  relations  they  have  set  a  good  example.  No  country  has  under- 
gone less  changes  in  its  manners  and  customs  than  Holland :  a  Dutch 
interior  will  prove  that  the  patriarchal  rule  has  not  been  altogether 
extinguished  in  Europe.     Why]  refer  to  the  industry,  frugality,  and 
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cleanliness  of  the  popuUition  ?  Are  not  die  Dutch  proverbial  for  these 
qualities  ?  Those  who  only  see  Dutch  character  on  die  surfu^,  and 
pronounce  Dutchmen  cold  and  phlegmatic,  must  penetrate  into  die 
interior  of  their  households,  to  understand  and  appreciate  their  fine 
qualiries, — one  of  which  is  charity  in  an  eminent  d^;ree,  not  only  indi- 
cated in  their  treatment  of  the  poor,  but  also  in  their  tt)ieratioii :  for 
where  is  die  nation  which  is  less  troubled  and  disturbed  by  religiaus 
controversies  and  disputes  than  Holland  ?  The  State  supports  all  de- 
nominations. Education  is  extended  universally.  To  their  universities 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer — their  celebrity  is  European.  It  is  a  noble 
nation,  worthy  of  our  admiration  ;  and  it  is  one,  if  we  have  again  to 
look  to  our  own  material  and  national  interests,  wdl  worthy  of  being 
— as  Holland  has  been — our  fkithful  ally. 


On  the  Beach. 

By  WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY. 


MORNING. 

HE  flill  sea  throbs  sdntillant 

In  the  light  of  the  climbing  sun. 
And  into  a  million  sparklets 
The  lazy  breakers  run. 


From  the  beautiful  distance  reaches 

A  soft  ineffeble  haze, 
With  a  black  ship  anchored,  spectral,, 

Afar  in  the  tremulous  glaze. 

The  noise  of  a  hidden  steamboat 
Comes  nearer,  and  yet  more  near. 

Like  a  monstrous  pulse  vibrating 
Through  the  quiet  atmosphere. 

A  diver  leaps  from  the  jetty, 
He  glances  down  and  away, 

The  splash  is  vivid  and  soundless — 
Inshore,  among  sparicles  and  spray, 
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Sweet  groups  of  blue-gowned  bathers 

Are  frolicking  wantonly ; 
Their  white  arms  gleam  in  the  water, 

Their  laughter  tinkles  to  me. 

0  the  exquisite  morning  sweetness, 
The  charm  of  the  day's  new  song  ! 

1  would  it  mi^t  last  for  ev«:, 

My  life  is  so  fresh  and  strong  ! 


NOON". 

In  the  blue  and  yellow  morning 

I  wander  aimlessly : 
There  is  not  a  cloud  in  heaven, 

There  is  not  a  wave  on  the  sea. 

The  jetty's  beams  and  girders 
Are  mirrored  in  shining  sand  ; 

Like  a  wondrous  clockwork  picture 
The  sea  spreads,  and  the  strand. 

The  surges  crumble  jittering, 
The  wet  wheels  turn  and  flash ; 

I  hear  the  clank  of  harness, 
I  see  the  bathers  plash. 

The  coast  line  melts  into  distance, 
A  sudden  skylight  gleams, 

And  purposeless  and  languid 
A  long  smoke  skyward  streams. 

And  all  is  so  strange  and  futile. 
Unreal  about  and  above  ! 

I  steep  my  sense  in  tobacco, 
And  dream  of  a  woman's  love. 
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Bv  WILLIAM  A.  LINDSAY. 

2  HE  illustrious  race  of  O'Brien  has  left  an  indelible  maik.  on 
the  history  of  Ireland.  For  the  proper  comprehension  of 
that  history  one  most  necessary  qualification  is  the  study 
of  the  Celtic  races.  Long  before  the  En^ish  invasion  of 
Ireland  there  existed  a  people  highly  civilized,  a  system  of  law,  a  mode 
of  succession,  and  a  patriarchal  government  both  of  Church  and  State 
in  that  country,  which,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  lias  left  an  influence  on 
the  Irish  that  no  time  or  policy  is  at  all  likely  to  eradicate.  Yet  many 
people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Brehon  code,  of  the  law  of  tanistiy  in 
succession  to  land,  and  of  all  the  triumphs  and  sorrows  of  the  Celtic  race, 
think  themselves  acquainted  for  all  necessary  purposes  with  the  histoi>' 
of  Ireland.  Such  a  misconception  is  unfortunate  wherever  it  may  exist, 
but  it  becomes  more  than  unfortunate  when  it  animates  the  policy  of 
rulers,  only  too  liable  to  be  hated  in  the  country  which  is  ruled. 

It  would  far  transcend  the  capacity  of  an  article  to  give  a  sketch  of 
Irish  history  from  a  Celtic  point  of  view,  but  it  may  contribute  to  inspire 
some  with  the  desire  of  such  a  study,  if  we  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
great  family  we  have  named — a  family  which  for  centuries  occupied 
a  kingdom  which  possesses  a  longer  line  of  ancestry  in  the  male  line 
than  (to  the  best  of  our  behef)  any  other  now  included  in  the  social 
life  of  Great  Britain ;  and  which  fills  perhaps  the  most  prominent  place 
amongst  the  Celtic  clans  of  Ireland.  For  our  authority  we  refer  to  the 
historical  memoir  of  the  O'Briens  written  by  Mr.  John  O'Donoghue, 
barristei-at-law,  and  published  in  Dublin  in  the  year  i860.  This  work 
is  of  great  interest,  condensing  Into  one  volume  a  history  of  no  mean 
importance,  and  written  with  apparent  care  and  accuracy. 

The  ancestor  of  the  O'Briens  was  Corraac  Cas,  second  son  of  Olioll 
Olum  by  his  wife  Sabia,  daughter  to  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
King  of  Ireland.     Of  Con  it  is  curious  to  record  that  he  divided  Ireland 
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with  Mogha  Nuadhat,  King  of  Munster,  the  father  of  OlioU   Olum, 
after  a  long  and  indecisive  struggle.     This  division  resulted  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  kingdom  being  named  Leatheuin,  or  Con's  half, 
and  in  the  southern  being  named  Leath-Mogha,  or  Mogha's  half.     In 
the  language  of  the  people,  these  descriptions  subsist  to  the  present  day. 
Mogha,  the  male  ancestor  6f  the  O'Briens,  was  of  the  Heberian,  and 
Con,  his  father-in-law,  of  the  Hemeronian  descent  from  Milesius.  Authen- 
tic history  does  not,  however,  witness  to  any  long  period  antecedent  to 
the  date  of  this  division,  which  occurred  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  166. 
It  is  material  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  dynasties  which  ruled 
over  Ireland  during  these  centuries  became  established.     Olioll  Olum 
settled  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Munster  upon  the  descendants 
of  three  sons,  who  were  alternately  to  furnish  a  king.     This  settlement 
led,  as  might  reasonably  be  presumed,  to  much  intrigue  and  many  wars, 
but  it  continued  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  for  seventl  hundred  years. 
The  first  successor  to   Olioll  as  King  of  Munster  was  his  grandson,. 
Fiacha  Muilleathan,  the  contemporary  of  Cormac,  monarch  of  Ireland* 
Fiacha  was  succeeded  by  Moghcorb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  the  second  son 
of  Olioll  Olum,  in  accordance  with  the  alternate  rule  of  succession 
already  mentioned.    In  the  meantime  Muireadhach  Tireach  established 
himself  on  the  supreme  throne  after  a  struggle  with  his  cousins,  the  three 
Collas.     He  reigned  for  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Eochy  Muighmheadhoin.     This  Eochy  had  two  wives,  of  whom  the 
second  was  Carinna,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Britain,  and  mother  of 
Niall,  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  in  the  descendants  of  which  Prince  the 
monarchy  of  Ireland  rested  for  no  less  than  six  centuries. , 

Niall  became  Monarch  of  Ireland  in  a.d.  378,  being  elected  thereto 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Coimthan  (who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
(luring  the  infancy  of  Eochy's  children),  while  Brian,  eldest  half-brother 
to  Niall,  became  King  of  Connaught,  and  ancestor  of  the  O'Conors. 
He,  Niall,  had  fourteen  sons,  ancestors  of  a  great  many  Irish  families, 
whose  names  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention  ;  and  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Dathi,  the  last  Pagan 
monarch  of  Ireland.  Dathi  was  killed  by  lightning  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  at  a  date  fixed  by  the  Four  Masters  at  428.  Laeghaire,  the  eldest 
son  of  Niall,  then  mounted  the  throne ;  and  it  was  in  his  reign  that 
Palladius  was  sent — **ad  scotos  in  Christum  credentes" — by  Pope 
Celestine.  His  mission  was  not  very  successful,  but  he  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  great  Irish  apostle  S.  Patrick,  who  arrived  in  432,  and 
^^^canie  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  island  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  conversion  of  Laeghaire  was  followed  by  that  of  Aengus, 
^g  of  Munster. 
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As  this  period  must,  therefore,  be  considered  tfie  most  important 
in  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  we  think  it  opportune  to  lay  down  tiie 
principles  in  which  the  monarchy  and  government  of  the  country  were 
founded.  Mr.  O'Donoghue  has  put  this  in  our  power  by  giving  in 
his  pre&ce  the  translation  of  a  most  mteresting  passage  in  the  work  of 
O'Flaherty,  author  of  the  "Oxygia,*'  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing facts  :  — 

In  every  order  of  dynasty,  from  the  chief  prince  downwards,  the  rule 
belonged  to  a  special  ^uaily,  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the  dominion 
in  question.  Any  male  descendant  of  such  founder  was  capable  of 
being  elected  for  life  by  the  people  to  the  chief  dignity,  and  was  there- 
fore styled  Righdamna,  or  the  material  of  a  king«  The  ruler  thus 
united  in  himself  right  of  hereditary  descent,  and  that  derived  from 
the  election  of  the  ruled.  But  the  choice  could  not  be  arbitrary,  it  being 
-confined  to  the  tmcle,  brother,  son,  or  otlier  near  relation  of  the  last 
chief,  according  to  the  law  that  the  selection  should  be  made  of  one  who 
was  the  eldest  and  worthiest  of  the  blood  of  the  defimct  prince.  On 
choosing  the  ruler,  a  successor  was  at  tlie  same  time  appointed,  who  was 
to  assume  the  sovereignty  in  case  of  the  prince's  death.  This  person 
was  styled  the  Tanist,  from,  it  is  said,  the  ring  finger,  which,  being  next  in 
length  and  position  to  the  middle  finger,  illustrated  the  rank  of  the  Tanist 
relatively  to  the  lord.  There  are,  however,  many  other  suggestions  as  to 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  constitution  there  were  three 
orders:  i.  Kings ;  2.  Druids,  and  literary  persons ;  3.  Handicraftsmen  and 
plebeians,  of  which  last  class  there  were  seven  ranks,  each  possessing  pecu- 
liar laws  and  privileges.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion 
there  existed  a  supreme  monarch  and  a  primate,  and  in  each  province 
a  subordinate  king  and  an  archbishop,  while  in  each  petty  kingdom  there 
was  besides  a  ruler— Mmder  iK^iom  were  taoiseachs  or  barons — a  bishop 
and  abbot,  with  the  judge  or  brehon  to  administer  the  law  and  the  ollavs 
in  the  other  professicms,  who  had  over  him  a  higher  order  in  the  province, 
the  highest  being  styled  <^vs  of  the  entire  kingdom. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  successor  of 
the  ancient  Druids  to  the  year  908,  it  is  not  material  to  our  subject 
to  dwell  on  Irish  history.  During  these  centuries  the  descendants 
of  Niall  kept  possession  of  the  suj^reme  monarchy,  and  those  of 
OlioU  Oliun  continued  to  be  kings  of  Munster.  The  children  of 
Cormac  Cas  were  not,  however,  allowed  their  ^ur  share  of  the  alter- 
nate succession  established  by  their  progenitor ;  and  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  justice,  Cormac  MacCuillenai^  bishop  of  Cashel,  and  King  of 
Munster,  named  Loican,  King  of  Thomond,  as  his  successor  on  the 
provincial  throne.    His  endeavour  was  not,  however,  immediately  sue- 
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cessfuL  It  was  foUoived  (^fter  a  severe  struggle)  by  the  treacherous  murder 
of  Mahon,  grandson  of  Lorcao,  at  the  instigation  of  MoUoy  MacBran, 
King  of  Desmond,  who  observed  with  great  alann  the  rising  power  of  die 
Dalgeais,  of  which  races  the  kings  of  Thomond  were  the  chiefei  Molloy 
was  assisted  in  his  conspiracy  by  Donovan,  King  of  Hy-Figeiorte,  a 
territory  now  included  in  Limerick,  and  by  Ivar,  King  of  the  Danes,  in 
Limerick. 

The  result  of  his  crime  was  to  call  to  the  head  of  his  mce  Brian, 

brother  of  Mahon,  whose  historical  designation  is  Boroimhe,  taken» 

according  to  some,  from  an  earthem  fort  of  which  the  remains  are  still 

visible  in  Killaloe.  Within  ten  years  of  his  brother's  murder  he  defeated 

and  slew  two  successive  Danish  kings»  as  well  as  the  Donovan  we  have 

mentioned.     In  978  he  further  annihilated  the  power  of  Molloy,  whom 

he  slew  with  his  own  hand,  and  thus  achieved  the  crown  of  Munster. 

His    genius  and  character  being  well  understood  by  Maelseachlain, 

Monarch    of   Ireland,   that  prince,    after  defeating   the  Danes,  who, 

being   repeatedly  reinforced   by    their  countrymen,  were    a  constant 

scourge   to  Ireland,   twice   invaded   Thomond — these   inroads  being 

revenged    by    Brian    with   similar    expeditions.     At  last   the   quarrel 

ended  in  an  alliance  against  the  Danes,  their  common  enemy,  whom 

the  two  princes  routed  at  Glenmama.    The  name  Wicklow  was  adopted 

for  the  district  in  commemoration  of  this  victory,  which  further  resulted 

in  the  taking  of  Dublin.  The  alliance,  however,  only  lasted  until  its  object 

waB  attained,  and  Brian  now  determined  to  grasp  the  supreme  throne. 

Supported  by  a  Danish  contingent  (which  included  ca\'alry),  he  waged  a 

continual  war,  at  first  unsuccessfully,  until  the  year  1002,  when,  having 

collected  a  large  army  from  Leinster  and  Munster,  he  proceeded  to 

Athlone,  and  was  there  acknowledged  Supreme  Monarch  of  Ireland — 

Maelseachlain  subsiding  into  the  kingship  of  Meath. 

The  revolution  thus  effected  was  another  crisis  in  Irish  history.  By 
it  a  dynasty  which  had  ruled  for  six  centuries  was  displaced,  and  a 
descendant  of  Heber  supplanted  the  elder  race  of  Heremon,  accom- 
plishing at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  the  object  for 
which  Mogha  Nuadhat  had  contended  in  the  second* 

From  1002  to  1004,  Brian  consolidated  his  power  as  King  of  Ireland, 
while  the  Danes  prepared  for  a  final  effort  to  acquire  ascendancy 
in  the  country.  War  was  at  last  precipitated  by  various  causes.  From 
Torfbeus'  history  of  the  Orkneys  we  learn  that  on  the  invitation  of 
Sitric  (a  Dane),  stepson  of  Brian — ^whose  mother,  Kormlod,  had  been 
put  away  for  immorality  of  life— Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney,  invaded 
Ireland.  His  reward  was  to  be  the  hand  of  Kormlod,  and  Brian's 
throne.    The  lady,  however,  offered  her  hand  also  to  Brodar,  a  pirate 

27* 
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(who,  together  with  his  companion  Upsacus,  was  reputed  invincible', 
as  a  means  of  securing  his  support.  This  Brodar  had  been  a  professed 
Christian,  and  an  ordained  deacon,  but  had  relapsed  into  idolatry, 
plunged  into  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  and  is  further  said  to  have  en- 
gaged in  magic.  Upsacus  refused,  however,  to  engage  in  the  design, 
and  on  the  contrary  went  over  to  the  support  of  Brian,  adopting  the 
Christian  faith. 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  There  were  Danes 
and  Irish  on  both  sides ;  but  it  was  without  doubt  the  great  and  last 
struggle  for  ascendancy  in  Ireland  by  the  two  races.  It  was  fought  in 
1014,  and  the  Irish  conquered.  But  so  terrible  was  the  fight  that  the 
losses  of  the  Danes  alone  are  computed  at  thousands.  Brian  himself 
was  slain,  as  also  his  son  Morrogh,  his  grandson  Torlogh,  and  hb 
nephew  Conaing,  while  many  Irish  chiefs  fell  with  them.  The  battle 
was  continued  by  Maelseachlain,  who  succeeded  Brian  both  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  in  the  occupation  of  the  throne,  from  which 
twelve  years  previously  he  had  been  deposed,  and  the  victory  attained 
was  so  complete  that,  as  we  have  said,  it  settled  finally  the  question  of 
ascendancy  in  Ireland. 

It  is  from  Brian,  the  great  hero  of  their  race,  that  the  O'Briens  take 
their  name.  Although  they  did  not  retain  the  monarchy  of  Ireland, 
and  failed  to  keep  possession  of  Munster,  his  descendants  became  one 
of  the  greatest  families  of  their  country,  producing  not  a  few  persons 
of  celebrity,  some  mention  of  whom  will  follow. 

After  the  death  of  Brian,  a  quarrel  for  the  succession  commenced 
among  his  sons,  of  whom  Donogh,  the  younger,  was  the  more  able. 
But  the  Irish  respect  for  seniority  having  prevailed,  it  is  said  that 
Donogh  caused  his  brother  to  be  murdered.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Thomond,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  been  defeated  in  battle  previously.  '  In  1026,  we  find  him  king 
of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  and  striving  for  the  supreme  monarchy, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Maelseachlain,  a  prize  which  only  escaped  him 
in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  his  own  son-in-law  Diarmid,  after- 
wards King  of  Leinster.  After  several  battles,  the  fortune  of  war  declared 
itself  finally  against  Donogh,  who,  abandoning  the  contest,  departed  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1064,  having  left  with  the  Pope  the  crown  and 
regalia  of  Ireland.  More  than  a  century  later  this  crown  was  given  by 
Adrian  IV.  to  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ireland. 

Although  Donogh  left  issue,  the  chieftainship  now  returned  to  the 
elder  line ;  and  Torlogh,  son  of  Teige,  elder  brother  of  Donogh,  became 
King  of  Thomond. 
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This  prince  attempted,  like  his  uncle,  to  regain  the  power  of  Brian 
Boroimhe,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  acquiring  full  possession  of  the 
supreme  monarchy.  This  dignity  was  reserved  for  his  son  Mortogh,  who 
was  the  last  O'Brien  who  reigned  over  Ireland.  He  it  was  who  granted 
Cashel  to  the  Church,  a  grant  such  as  no  king  ever  made  before,  being 
**  without  any  claim  of  layman  or  clergyman  upon  it,  but  the  religion  of 
"  Ireland  in  general."  Thus  the  Royal  Palace  of  so  many  kings,  the 
place  where  the  gospel  was  preached  by  S.  Patrick,  was  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  for  ever. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  power  of  the  O'Briens  began  to  decline. 
Mortogh  died  in  1 1 19.  His  fame  appears  to  have  reached  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  country,  for  it  is  related  by  Malmesbury  that  Henry  I.  of 
England  availed  himself  of  his  advice.  None  of  his  descendants,  how- 
ever, occupied  a  similar  position  or  dignity.  It  would  be  wearisome  to 
attempt  any  chronicle  of  the  many  feuds  with  which  the  records  of  the 
race  abound.  Irish  history  is  at  this  period  made  up  of  wars.  The 
custom  of  making  a  "  hosting "  or  invasion  of  some  neighbouring  pro- 
vince Avhenever  a  new  chief  succeeded,  together  with  that  of  only  re- 
cognising him  as  supreme  who  could  obtain  the  greatest  number  of 
hostages  from  his  compeers,  led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  constant 
anarchy  and  civil  war.  It  will  suffice  if  we  notice  only  such  chiefs  of 
the  name  as  were  contemporaneous  with  the  great  events  which  befell 
their  country. 

First  of  these  then  is  Donaldmore,  who  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship 
of  O'Brien  in  1168,  and  became  afterwards  King  of  Munster.  It  was 
during  this  period  (1169)  ^^^  ^^  English  first  landed  in  Ireland  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  They  came  as  the  forerunners  of  a  new  d)aiasty 
destined  to  overthrow  the  ancient  race  of  Milesius. 

Pembroke,  commonly  called  Strongbow,  married  Eva,  the  daughter  of 
Derraot,  King  of  Leinster,  and  on  his  death  claimed  the  whole  of  his 
Lands,  on  the  principle  of  the  feudal  law  of  succession.  This  claim  he 
vvxs  the  more  able  to  enforce,  since  all  the  Irish  princes  were  engaged  in 
war  with  each  other.  The  next  event  was  the  landing  of  King  Henry  II. 
to  assume  the  sovereignty  now  conferred  on  him  by  the  Pope. 

Strongbow  at  once  surrendered  his  castle  of  Waterford  to  Henry  as 
his  liege  lord,  and  his  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Macarthy, 
Prince  of  Desmond,  who  gave  up  the  city  of  Cork  and  did  homage  to 
the  king.  The  King  of  Thomond  surrendered  Limerick,  doing  homage 
and  undertaking  to  pay  tribute  to  his  liege  lord.  Then  followed 
a  synod  at  Cashel,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Lismore  as  papal 
legate,  at  which  the  regulation  was  passed  that  the  Church  of  Ireland 
should  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  accept  the  usages,  rites. 
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and  ceremonies  of  Salbbury.  The  king  then  proceeded  to  Dablin, 
instituted  several  nobles,  gave  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  chief  authoiity  as 
his  representative,  and  departed  to  England  in  1173.  The  most  note- 
worthy submission  which  ensued  was  that  of  Roderick  O'Conor,  King 
of  Connaught,  who  sent  deputies  to  Windsor  to  make  a  special  treaty, 
and  do  homage  to  the  new  sovereign,  who  sent  him  in  return  the  peace 
and  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland. 

In  1 3 15  occurred  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce,  who  was 
sent  by  his  brother  to  follow  up  the  advantage  gained  at  Bannockbara. 
Among  the  first  to  welcome  the  new  invader  was  Donogh  O'Brien, 
whose  grandfather  had  been  murdered  by  De  Clare.  The  result  of  this 
step  was  that  on  the  failure  of  the  Scotch  expedition  his  cousin  Mortogli 
was  acknowledged  King  of  Thomond,  to  which  dignity  he  had  in  any  case 
an  elder  claim.  In  1466  we  find  the  reigning  O'Brien  not  only  at  war 
with  the  English,  but  actually  attempting  the  supremacy  of  his  great 
ancestor ;  a  circumstance  which  indicates  that  at  this  period  there  was  a 
temporary  decline  of  English  prestige. 

We  have  now  to  record  the   great  change  in  the  position  of  the 
race  of  O'Brien,  which  signalises  the  period  of   their  passing  into 
the  new  social  system.     In  1539  died  Conor   O'Brien,   and   there 
succeeded  to  the  kingship  of  Thomond  his  brodier  Monogh,  up  to 
this  time  Tanist     The  title  King  of  Ireland  was  now  first  assumed 
by  the  English  monarch,  and  an  act  of  confirmation  was  passed  by  a 
Pariiament  held  in  Dublin  in   1541  ;  the  previous  year  having  wit- 
nessed the  passing  of  another  act  by  which  Henry  VIII.  was  declared 
supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  Ireland — all  appeals  to  Rome 
being  taken  away.    An  ancient  statute  was  at  the  same  time  revived 
prohibiting  marriages  between  the  English  and  Irish.     The  Irish  chiefs 
attempted  to  rebel,  but  failed  to  make  any  serious  stand,  while  they 
found  the  formation  even  of  a  confederacy  impossible.     Further  resist- 
ance to  the  king  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  in  1542  Monogh  CBrien 
attended  the  Deputy  at  Limerick,  and  proffered  terms  of  absolute  sub- 
mission to  King  Henry  as  supreme  monarch.     The  King  in  reply  sug- 
gested that  O'Brien  should  apply  for  some   suitable  dignity,  such  as 
would  render  his  presence  at  the  counsels  of  his  sovereign  necessan*. 
The  result  of  this  negotiation  was  the  creation  of  the  Earldom  of  Tho- 
mond.    But  as  it  happened  that  Monogh  had  succeeded  as  Tanist,  and 
not  as  heir  male,  an   arrangement  was   made  that  the   Earldom  of 
Thomond  should  be  settled  in  remainder  to  Donogh,  son  of  Monogh's 
elder  brother,  and  that  a  barony  of  Inchiquin  should  be  created  to  descend 
to  the  heir  male  of  Monogh's  body.     This  recognition  of  his  nephew's 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  Tanist,  and  the  action  of  the  King  in  confonning 
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to  the  Irish  law  of  succession,  reflect  great  credit  on  all  concerned. 

Monogh  and  Donogh  then  proceeded  to  England,  and  at  the  palace  of 

Greenwich  on  ist  July,  1543,  O'Brien  was  created  Earl  of  Thomond  by 

belting  and  investiture,  his  nephew  being  made  Baron  of  Ibrickan.   The 

Mac  William  was  at  the  same  time  created  Earl  of  Qanrickarde.     Thus 

ended  the  kingship  of  Thomond,  and  from  henceforth  we  treat  of  earls 

instead  of  kings.    Seventeenth  in  descent  from  Brian  Boroihme,  monarch 

of  all  Ireland,  representative  of  a  royal  race  for  many  previous  centuries, 

Monogh  becomes  the  feudal  vassal  of  a  Norman  dynasty,  and  accepts, 

on  behalf  of  his  race,  an  earldom  for  a  tributary  crown.     Wise  in  his 

generation,  he  saved  his  family  from  obliteration,  and  gave  his  descendants 

and  successors  the  opportunity  of  attaining  a  wider  renown  for  their  race. 

Monogh,  Earl  of  Thomond,  died  in  1551,  and  his  nephew  Donogh 

succeeded  him.     He  procured  a  new  creation,  limiting  the  honour  to 

his  heirs,  in  accordance  with  the  Norman  system,  and  his  lands  were  at 

the  same  time  settled  to  devolve  for  the  future  in  accordance  with  the 

English  Common  Law.   The  result  of  these  proceedings  was  a  rebellion 

on  the  part  of  those  members  of  the  family  who  suffered  by  the  change 

in  the  law  of  succession ;  but  in  1555  peace  was  restored  by  the  action 

of  the  Deputy.     There  followed  in  1558,  on  the  loth  July,  a  remarkable 

ceremony  in  the  cathedral  of  Limerick, — ^where,  after  divine  service, 

Conor,  3rd  Earl  of  lliomond,  renoimced  for  ever  the  name  O'Brien, 

and  some  of  the  freeholders  of  Thomond  at  the  same  time  promised  to 

be  faithful  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  oppose  any  person  who  should 

presume  thenceforward  to  take  or  use  tiie  name  of  O'Brien.      Earl 

Conor  reigned  until  1580,  during  which  period  he  was  sometimes  at. 

war;  but  before  the  conclusion  of  his  Kfe  he  waited  upon  Queen 

Elizabeth,  and  obtained  from  her  new  charters  of  his  lands,  together 

with  nearly  all  the  church  livings  in  Thomond,  including  the  lands  of 

the  dissolved  monastery  of  Clare. 

It  will  be  convenient  now  to  state  that  from  the  time  of  Monogh, 
Earl  of  Thomond,  the  race  of  O'Brien  is  represented  by  four  principal 
families :  I.  The  Earls  of  Thomond,  Barons  of  Ibrickan,  descended 
from  Donogh,  2nd  Earl  of  Thomond ;  II.  The  Viscounts  of  Clare,  of 
whom  the  first  was  the  second  son  of  Conor,  3rd  Earl  of  Thomond  i 
III.  The  Barons  of  Inchiquin,  eldest  heirs  male  of  the  first  Earl's  body, 
— subsequently  Earls  of  Inchiquin,  and  Marquesses  of  Thomond ;  IV. 
The  O'Briens  of  Lemeneagh  and  Dromoland,  a  family  usually  designated 
by  the  latter  territory,  and  springing  from  Bonogh,  younger  son  of 
the  first  Earl.  All  these  different  houses  produced  men  worthy  of 
mention ;  but  at  the  present  moment  the  -first  three  are  in  the  male 
line  extinct. 
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We  will  conclude  our  historical  sketch  by  giving  a  short  account  of 
each  of  these  fiunilies. 

I.  Of  the  eldest  line  we  have  mentioned  Eaiis  Donogh  and  Conor, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1580.  To  him  succeeded  Donogh,  afterwards 
called  the  great  Earl,  whose  attendance  we  find  recorded  at  the  Par- 
liament of  1585,  together  with  his  cousin  Lord  Inchiquin.     Sir  John 
Perrot,  President  of  Munster,  succeeded  this  year  in  inducing  these  peers 
and  their  vassals  to  take  out  new  grants  of  their  lands  in  order  to  sim- 
plify their  tenure.    A  commission  was  issued  directed  to  Sir  Robert 
Bingham,  Governor  of  Connaught,  the  Earl  of  Thomond  and  others,  to 
call  the  nobility,  spiritual  and  temporal,  before  them  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  new  "  Indenture."    This  Indenture  was  entered  into  in 
the  counties  of  Clare  and  Thomond  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  the  Lord 
Inchiquin,  and  six  different  O'Briens ;  from  which  it  follows  that  at 
that  time  there  were,  at  least,  eight  houses  of  the  name  of  sufficient 
standing  to  treat  with  the  representative  of  the  Crown.     The  Indenture 
completed  the  settlement  of  Thomond.     By  it  every  head  and  chief  of 
a  sept  was  deprived  of  title  and  tribute,  as  well  as  every  lord  of  a 
taoiseach  or  barony,  with  the  one   exception  of  Macnamara,  lord  of 
West  Clancuilan,  who  did  not  sign  the  composition.    Similar  settle- 
ments were  made  in  Galway,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Sligo.     It  was 
now  that  the  worst  features  of  the  English  rule  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.     Previously  the  races  had  been  rivals;  but  now  that  a  union 
was  to  some  extent  effected,  the  stronger  began  to  tyrannize  over  the 
weaker.    We  find  that  in  1586  the  Governor  of  Connaught  put  many 
persons  to  death,  including  women  and  children.     It  is  impossible 
of  course  to  realise  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time — circumstances 
which  may  have  made  terrorism  to  be  the  only  mode  of  self-defence ; 
but  neither  is  it  possible  to  read  of  the  barbarities  committed  in  this 
and  the  following  centuries  without  horror  and  disgust.    The  O'Briens, 
at  any  rate,  loyally  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  contract  with  the  English 
Crown.    We  find  them  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Thomond  aiding 
in  the  suppression  of  a  rising  made  in  1597  by  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
with  the  result  of  having  the  earldom  invaded  by  O'Neill  in  revenge. 
In  1599  the  Earl  of  Thomond  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his 
progress  through  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  in  1601,  as  Governor  of 
Clare,  he  held  a  session  of  gaol  delivery  at  Ennis,  when  sixteen  persons 
were  put  to  death.     In  this  year  died  Mac  I.  Brien  Ara,  an  important 
member  of  the  clan,  high  in  favour  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  be- 
stowed on  his  second  son,  Mortogh,  the  bishopric  of  KiUaloe.    The 
Earl  then  took  port  in  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  on  his  return  to  Clare  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
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press  a  new  outbreak  among  some  of  the  rebellious  vassals 
dotn.     It  would  seem  that  the  notion  of  superiority  over  the  other 
septs  of  Thomond  was  not  yet  abandoned  by  this  chief;  and  there  is 
extant,  under  the  datc^  of  1591,  a  curious  document,  by  which  the 
O'Loughlins,  of  Burren,  bound  themselves  to  obey  him  as  their  chief, 
and  not  to  alienate  a  sod  of  their  ground  without  his  consent.    The 
original  of  this  interesting  deed  is  said  to  have  remained  with  the  Mac- 
Clanchys,  of  Knockfin — hereditary  judges  or  brehons  of  Thomond — 
until    1684.     In  1603  the  succession   of  King  James  I.  rendered  it 
necessary  that  all  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  English  sovereign  should 
be  taken  over  again.     The  enemies  of  the  new  order  of  things  of  course 
took    advantage  of   this  necessity  to   raise  scruples   of    conscience. 
Recusants  became  numerous,  and  even  judges  retired  from  the  Bench 
rather  than  take  the  new  oath  of  supremacy.     No  doubt  impatience  of 
the  new  system  must  have  been  intensified  as  the  objects  of  the  Reform- 
ing party  in  the  Church  became  not  only  obvious,  but  likely  to  be 
attained  ;  and  as  Puritan  views  began  to  influence  English  society, 
and  that  society  to  influence  Irish  life  in  consequence  of  the  closer 
connection  which  the  recent  settlements  had  established,  the  claims 
of  faith   led   the   consciences    of  the   Irish   somewhat   in   the   same 
direction  as  did  the  love  of  their  ancieht  clan  life. 

If  Ireland  had  been  unanimous,  the  new  sovereignty  must  have  been 
destroyed.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  civilization  that  unanimity  was 
impossible.  Not  only  had  some  of  the  great  chiefs — such  as  the 
O'Briens — recognised  the  true  path  of  progress,  and  determined  to  lead 
their  people  in  it ;  but  (and  perhaps  this  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
Irish)  the  sovereignty  had  been  granted  to  England  by  the  head  of  that 
Church  whose  faith  they  preferred  to  retain.  Had  there  been  any 
"  legitimate  "  king  of  the  ancient  line,  it  might  have  been  different.  As 
it  was,  the  choice  lay  between  the  feudal  supremacy  of  a  Norman  king, 
whose  claim  was  based  on  Papal  authority,  and  the  anarchy  of  perpetual 
civil  war.  The  King  was  determined  to  summon  a  Parliament,  which 
met  in  May,  16 13.  In  order  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  Government, 
forty  new  boroughs  were  created,  and  in  the  result  the  assembly  con- 
sisted of  125  Protestants  and  loi  recusants — their  names  applying  pro- 
bably rather  to  the  political  creed  of  the  parties  than  to  the  religious. 
As  is  well  known,  the  result  was  a  hopeless  quarrel.  The  Earl  of 
Thomond  supported  the  Crown,  and  was  created  Lord  President  of 
Munster,  with  which  province  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  county  of 
Clare  incorporated,  instead  of  as  heretofore  with  Connaught. 

It  was  now  that  the  miserable  policy  was  adopted  by  England  of  dis- 
possessing the  Irish  gentry  of  their  lands,  on  various  frivolous  pretexts, 
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in  order  to  found  English  plantations.  The  proprietors  having  entocd 
into  the  arrangements  for  altering  the  teninre  of  land  in  1585,  had  scr- 
rendered  then*  estates,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  new  law  omitted  to  enrol 
their  surrenders  and  to  take  out  letters  patent.  The  omission  was  sup- 
plied by  the  King,  and  ^^ 3,000  was  disbursed  for  the  enrolment  in 
Chancery ;  but  this  necessary  formality,  owing  eiAer  to  the  n^igence 
or  the  underhand  dealing  of  the  officials,  never  was  completed. 

Here  was  the  origin  of  all  subsequent  evils.  Persons  who  coveted 
estates,  showed  the  titles  to  them  to  be  defective,  and  that  the  lands 
had  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  King  then  readily  agreed  to  schema 
for  plantations,  thus  committing  an  injustice  to  the  old  lords  of  the  soil 
which  produced  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  well  as  the 
agrarian  bitterness  of  which  some  trace  remains  even  to  the  present 
day. 

At  this  time  the  Lord  Deputy  was  the  famous  Wentworth,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  planting  of  settlements  was  no  mean  part  of 
this  great  rulefs  policy.  He  atoned,  however,  for  his  injustice,  of 
which  perhaps  he  was  scarcely  conscious,  by  vast  improvements  in  the 
finances,  as  well  as  by  an  energetic  and  successful  attempt  to  destroy 
the  pirates  who  continued  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Ireland.  Such  was  the 
prelude  to  the  drama  which  ended  in  the  Parliamentary  rebellion  in 
England  and  the  murder  of  the  King.  The  principal  mover  in  all  these 
events  on  the  part  of  the  O'Briens  was  Lord  Inchiquin,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  presently.  We  find  Lord  Thomond  acquiescing  in  the  Protecto' 
rate  in  1658,  and  the  eldest  line  seem  to  liave  had  little  further  influ- 
ence in  politics.  The  last  Earl  died  in  1741,  when  the  chieftainship 
passed  to  the  line  of  the  Viscounts  of  Clare. 

11.  The  first  Viscount  of  Clare  was  brother  of  Donogh,  fourth  Eari 
of  Thomond,  and  was  created  Viscount  by  King  Charles  in  1662, 
principally  on  account  of  the  loyal  exertions  of  his  grandson.  The 
letters  patent  bear  testimony  to  the  loyalty  of  these  O'Briens,  called 
of  Carrigaholt ;  a  loyalty  which  was  again  exemplified  at  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  when  Daniel,  third  Viscount  Clare,  took  up  arms  for  King 
James  II.  His  example  was  not  followed  by  the  other  leaders  of  the 
clan,  and  it  was  certainly  fortunate  for  the  O'Briens  as  a  race  that  no 
second  restoration  took  place.  In  the  proscribed  list  presented  to  King 
James  in  1689,  by  Nagle  the  attorney-general,  there  are  to  be  found 
the  names  of  Thomond,  Inchiquin,  and  of  Conor  O'Brien.  As  it  was, 
the  lands  of  Lord  Clare  were  confiscated  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
bestowed  on  Joost  van  Keppel,  ancestor  to  the  present  Lord  Albemarle, 
who  illustrated  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  his  nationality  by  selling 
them  as  soon  as  possibleTor  the  sum  of  ;^i  0,161  17s.  5d.,  the  purchasers 
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being  tenants  holding  of  Lord  Clare,  named  Francis  Burton,  Nicholas 
Westby,  and  James  Macdonnell.  Daniel,  son  of  Lord  Clare,  now 
departed  from  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  army  consisting  of  6000 
men,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  France.  After  the  capitulation 
of  Limerick,  in  1691,  twelve  more  Irish  regiments  followed  their  country- 
men. Thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  Irish  Brigade,  the  romance  and 
daring  of  whose  history  fires  the  imagination  even  of  a  nineteenth  century 
student.  In  1692  they  defeated  the  Swedes  at  the  attack  of  Duden- 
haven,  being  then  kno\vn  as  the  King  of  England's  Guards.  We  find 
them  constantly  exhibiting  prodigies  of  valour  on  the  Rhine,  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  In  1693  Daniel  died  of  his  wounds  received  at 
Pignerol,  and  Lieut -Colonel  Lee  received  the  command.  The  next  feat 
of  the  Brigade  was  the  defence  of  Cremona  in  1702,  when,  a  number 
of  German  soldiers  having  been  secretly  introduced  into  the  town  by  an 
aqueduct,  the  Irish  regiments  of  Burke  and  Dillon  defended  the  Po  gate 
with  such  persistency  that  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat :  the  magni- 
ficence of  this  exploit  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Em-ope,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  statement  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  that  the  Irish  had 
done  more  harm  to  the  allies  than  they  could  possibly  have  done  at  home 
if  left  in  possession  of  their  estates.  Lord  Clare,  the  fifth  Viscount, 
commanded  the  Brigade  at  the  first  battle  of  Blenheim,  when  the 
imperialists  were  routed, — in  great  measure  owing  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish.  The  -second,  and  more  celebrated,  action  fought  on  the  same 
field  had  a  very  different  result ;  but  even  here  the  Irish  valour  was 
remarkable,  for,  when  twenty-seven  battalions  and  twelve  squadrons  of 
French  dragoons  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  Lord  Clare 
cut  his  way  through  a  German  corps,  and  led  his  three  regiments  by  a 
masterly  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  At  Ramilies  he  fell  mortally  wounded  ; 
but  in  this  action  his  troop  took  two  English  colours,  which  were  hung 
up  in  the  Irish  Benedictine  Convent  at  Ypres. 

Charles,  fifth  Viscount,  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  conunand  by 
his  son,  during  whose  minority  the  charge  of  the  regiment  was  entrusted 
to  Monogh  O'Brien,  of  Carrigogunnell,  who  died  in  Spain  in  the  year 
1720,  just  as  Lord  Clare  had  been  initiated  into  the  art  of  war  by  his 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  After  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  yoimg 
Viscount  visited  his  friends  in  England.  The  Earl  of  Thomond  was 
then  in  high  favour  with  George  I.,  who  created  him  Viscount  Tadcaster 
in  England.  By  his  chief  and  relative  Lord  Clare  was  presented  to  the 
King,  and  attempts  were  made  to  procure  his  peaceable  succession  to 
the  earldom  and  lands  (for  his  cousin  being  childless  he  was  the  next 
heir) ;  but  the  condition  being  insisted  upon  of  uniformity  to  the 
AngUcan  Church,  which  Lord  Clare  declined,  these  attempts  failed. 
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Returning  to  France,  he  served  in  the  campaign  against  Germany  of 
1733-35;  *^d  ^^  its  conclusion  he  was  created  a  mareschal-de-camp. 
His  cousin  dying  in  1741,  he  assumed  the  title,  and  was  thenceforwaid 
known  as  the  Mareschal  Comte  de  Thomond.  The  crowning  triumph 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  was  obtained  at  the  battie  of  Fontenoy,  when 
victory  lay  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  English,  and  was  snatched 
from  them  by  the  charge  of  the  Irish,  who  defeated  the  advancing 
column,  and  gave  time  to  the  French  for  recovery.  Such  is  the  account 
of  Mr.  Crowe  in  his  History  of  France.  Lord  Clare  married  late  in  life 
Marie  de  Chiffreville,  Marchioness  of  Chiffreville,  a  Norman  heiress,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  It  was  in  his  presentation  at 
court  after  this  marriage  that  he  made  the  following  celebrated  reply : 
"  Mareschal,"  said  the  King,  "  some  of  your  countrymen  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble."  **  Sire,"  replied  the  Count,  "  your  Majesty's 
enemies  make  the  same  complaint  in  every  part  of  the  world."  At  his 
death  in  1761,  the  Comte  de  Thomond  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles,  seventh  Viscount  Clare,  and  Earl  of  Thomond.  He  died 
issueless  in  1774,  the  last  heir  male  of  the  eldest  line  of  O'Brien,  the 
headship  of  which  now  passed  to  the  descendants  of  the  Tanist  and  his 
successors  in  the  barony  of  Inchiquin.  It  remains  but  to  record  the 
extinction  of  his  regiment,  which  occurred  only  when  the  monarchy  it 
had  served  was  doomed  and  dethroned.  It  received  from  the  King  of 
France,  when  obliged  by  the  convention  to  part  with  his  Irish,  a  banner 
bearing  the  proud  testimonial — **  1692-1792.   Semper  et  ubique  fideles." 

III.  We  have  already  recorded  the  origin  of  the  Lords  of  Inchiquin, 
and  the  loyalty  with  which  the  baron  of  that  name  supported  his  sovereign 
in  1597.  The  grandson  of  this  lord — Monogh — who  succeeded  to  the 
barony  in  1624,  became  the  principal  leader  of  the  O'Briens  during  the 
parliamentary  wars.  He  was  appointed  vice-president  of  Munster  in 
1640,  and  did  good  service  to  the  Crown  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  at 
Cork  in  1642.  In  1643  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  to  solicit  the  office  of 
President  of  Munster,  but  being  unsuccessful  in  his  suit,  and  finding 
that  he  had  been  calumniated,  he  returned  to  Ireland  alienated  from 
his  master.  Having  thrown  in  his  cause  with  the  parliamentary  army, 
Inchiquin  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Irish  campaign.  The 
journals  of  the  time  are  full  of  his  proceedings.  It  is,  however,  due  to 
him  to  say  that  the  enemies  against  whom  he  fought  were  as  much  at 
war  with  the  King  as  the  Parliament.  A  serious  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  acting  under  the  advice  of  John  Baptist  Rinuccini, 
Prince  and  Archbishop  of  Fermo  in  Italy,  who  had  been  accredited  as 
Nuncio  extraordinary,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  England. 

Thus  the  English  party,  whether  Royal  or  Parliamentarian,  were, 
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liowever  divided,  fighting  on  the  same  side  in  Ireland.  When,  however. 
Lord  Inchiquin  saw  to  what  an  extent  of  rebellion  the  Parliament  was 
leading  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  touched  with  remorse,  and  in  1647, 
when  his  command  had  expired,  being  called  upon  by  Lord  Lisle, 
the  Parliamentary  Deputy,  to  surrender  it,  he  declined  to  do  so.  The 
murder  of  the  King,  in  1649,  having  added  its  culminating  crime  to  the 
rebellion,  Inchiquin  threw  in  his  lot  with  those  who  at  once  proclaimed 
King  Charles  II.  His  resistance  to  the  Parliament,  in  company  with 
the  Marquess  of  Ormond,  i^as  not,  however,  protracted,  and  seeing  that 
further  attempts  would  be  unavailing,  the  two  lords  embarked  at  Gal- 
way  for  France.  Immediately  afterwards  Ireton  took  Limerick,  where 
he  massacred  in  cold  blood  four-and-twenty  persons,  including  two 
bishops. 

Lord  Inchiquin  now  rendered  great  service  to  France  by  inducing 
some  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  Spain, 
to  abandon  it.  He  was  at  the  time  created  Earl  by  King  Charles  II., 
who  nominated  him  and  Ormond  on  the  Privy  Council.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  but  was  soon 
liberated. 

The  Earl  of  Inchiquin  undertook  the  charge  of  Munster  as  Vice- 
President  in  1665,  and  died  in  1674.  He  has  been  described  as  a 
relentless  persecutor  of  Catholics,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  foigotten  that, 
during  the  period  of  his  activity,  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
meant  resistance  to  foreign  invasion.  His  Protestantism  seems  to  have 
been  rather  of  a  political  character,  and  we  find  that  during  his  exile  he 
wished  his  son  to  be  brought  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic. 

His  son  William,  second  earl,  supported  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  the  Revolution.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
which  oflSce  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1691.  His  son  William  succeeded 
him  as  third  earl,  and  served  in  the  Privy  Council  during  the  reigns  of 
Anne  and  George  I.  The  fourth  earl  became  Governor  of  Clare  on  the 
death  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  at  his  death  the  succession 
devolved  upon  his  nephew,  Monogh,  all  his  sons  having  died  in  his  life- 
time. Owing  to  this  failure  of  heirs  to  Earl  William,  the  estates  of 
Thomond,  which  had  been  settled  on  his  sons  by  the  will  of  the 
eighth  earl,  passed  under  the  same  instrument  to  Percy  Wyndham. 
These  ancient  lands  were  thus  conveyed  away  from  the  race  of  O'Brien, 
and  are  possessed  at  the  present  day  in  accordance  with  this  will  by 
Lord  Leconfield. 

Monogh,  fifth  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  was  created  in  1800  Marquess  of 
Thomond,  a  title  which  subsisted  until  1855,  when  it  became  extinct  in 
the  person  of  James,  third  Marquess,  and  Admiral  in  the  Navy.    This 
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nobleman  was  the  last  heir  male  of  the  Tanist  earl's  eldest  son,  and  the 
barony  of  Inchiqum,  carrying  with  it  the  headship  of  the  dan,  passed 
again  to  a  collateral,  the  next  heir  being  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Dromoland. 

IV.  Donogh,  younger  son  of  the  Tanist,  was  seated  at  Lemoieagh. 
His  grandson,  Donogh,  was  knighted  in  1624  by  King  Charles  I.,  and 
died  in  1637.  His  successor,  Conor,  took  up  arms  for  the  King  in  the 
civil  war,  and  assisted  Lord  Inchiquin  to  maintain  order  in  the  county 
of  Clare.  He  fell  in  a  skirmish  at  Inchicronan,  with  the  troops  of 
Ludlow,  who  occupied  for  a  long  period  the  baronial  house,  from 
this  time  deserted  by  the  family.  His  son  was  barely  ten  years  oW 
when  he  died.  He  was  restored  to  his  estates  by  Charles  IL,  and 
created  a  baronet,  and  his  descendants  constantly  served  as  members  in 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Qare.  His  son,  Sir  Lucius,  was  married 
to  Catherine  Keightley,  a  cousin  of  the  Queens  Mary  and  Aime,  but 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  so  that  his  grandson,  Edward,  suc- 
ceeded as  second  baronet.  This  gentleman  was  declared  member  of 
Parliament,  1727,  in  lieu  of  Geoige  Pardon,  upon  the  ground  that  per- 
sons who,  since  1697,  had  married  Papist  wives,  and  had  failed  to 
make  them  conform  to  the  established  religion  within  one  year,  had  no 
right  to  vote  at  elections !  Sir  Edward  was  also  elected  on  the  accessicm 
of  George  HI.,  his  son  Lucius  being  retumed  for  the  borough  of  Ennis. 
After  a  membership  of  thirty-eight  years,  Sir  Edward  died  in  1765,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  as  third  baronet.  No  inconsider- 
able portion  of  Mr.  O'Donoghue's  able  work  is  devoted  to  the  care^  of 
Sir  Lucius,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  authority  in  matters 
of  commerce  and  industry  possessed  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
He  it  was  who  proposed  and  carried  the  bill  for  establishing  judges  in 
their  seats  for  life,  like  their  English  brethren ;  who  was  ordered  by 
the  House  to  prepare  bills  for  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  relieving  the 
distress  in  trade,  and  who  drew  attention  to  the  scandals  of  the  pension 
list.  In  1778  Sir  Lucius  proceeded  to  Ix)ndon  to  watch  the  bills  for 
extending  to  Ireland  the  trade  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  colonies,  and 
which  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  merchants  of  the  principal 
English  towns,  an  opposition  which  was  only  ultimately  overcome  by  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  not  to  use  for  the  future  any  English 
manufactured  goods.  The  boon  was  at  last  extorted,  but  the  manner 
of  the  victory,  together  with  the  martial  spirit  which  had  now,  through 
the  raising  of  the  volunteers,  overspread  the  country,  led  to  the  further 
demand  for  a  free  and  independent  Parliament.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien 
delivered  a  speech  upon  the  subject  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  in  which 
he  recommended  his  countrymen  to  call  on  the  King  of  Irdand  to 
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assert  die  rights  of  die  kiogpfom ;  and  the  passage  made  a  madced  im- 
pression on  the  Hottae.     It  would  be  inappropriate  to  enter  upon  the 
iieolaradon  of  In^  parliamentaiy  independence  in  1782.    Such  a  sub- 
ject requires  to  be  examined  in  greater  detail  than  is  possible  at  the 
end  of  a  family  history.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Act  of  Union  was 
brought  about  by  no  cause  more  powerful  than  the  sense  of  incon- 
venience which  two  independent  Parliaments  within  the  same  empire 
were  foimd  to  produce.     In  the  Act  of  Union  itself  Sir  Lucius  had  no 
part,  for  he  died  in  1794,  thus  ending  a  life  of  the  greatest  value  to  his 
country.     His  son  Edward  did  all  in  his  power  to  resist  the  passing  of 
the  act,  not  only  by  opposing  it  at  every  stage,  but  by  leaving  a  bed  of 
sickness  to  record  a  final  vote  against  it.     He  died  in  1837,  when  his 
son  Lucius  became  fifth  baronet,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquess  of 
Thomond,  head  of  his  ancient  race.     He  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  might  be  declared  entitled  to  the  baroncy  of 
Inchiquin.     A  resolution  to  that  effect  passed  the  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges on  the  nth  April,  1862.     It  would  be  obviously  imdesirable  to 
make  any  comments  upon  the  members  of  the  family  now  living  or 
recently  dead.  •  That  one  of  the  race  should  have  allowed  his  patriotism 
to  carry  him  to  a  point  of  inexcusable  disloyalty  must  be  a  cause  of 
deep  regret,  and  to  enter  upon  his  career  at  the  present  time  would  be 
out  of  place. 

The  present  peer  is  thirteenth  baron  of  his  name,  and  thirty-ninth 
chief  of  his  race  since  Brian  Boroihme,  who  occupies  a  middle  place  in 
the  reliable  pedigree  of  the  clan.  So  illustrious  both  for  antiquity  and 
for  their  merits,  this  great  family  is  indeed  worthy  of  a  memoir ;  but.  its 
history  has  a  far  more  impressive  claim,  that  of  representing  in  some 
d^ree  an  aspect  of  every  phase  in  Irish  history.  The  O'Briens  have, 
in  short,  offered  many  brilliant  examples  to  Irishmen,  and  contributed 
many  heroes  to  Ireland. 


•  C  A  VO  U  R. 

(Concluding  Article.') 
By  EDWARD  SPENDER. 

|f  AD  Cavour  possessed  no  weightier  claim  to  fame,  he  woulci 
long  be  remembered  as  an  able  domestic  minister.      Bui 
while  he  developed   the   resources   of  his    country,   his 
thoughts  were  mainly  engrossed  by  his  grand  scheme  in 
which  Piedmont  was   to  be  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  new   king- 
dom of  Italy,     It  was  for  the  erection  of  this  kingdom  that  he  made 
use  of  every  material  which  could  be  turned  to  account.     The  Russian 
war  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  developing  his  grand  idea,  of  which 
so  able  a  politician  was  sure   not   to   lose  sight.     Sardinia   had   an 
army;  but  its  latest  achievement  was  the  defeat  of  Novara.     Cavour 
and  Cavour's  sovereign  longed  to  blot  out  that  remembrance  by  a  more 
happy  name.     This  was  accomplished  at  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya. 
As  early  as  the  spring  of  1854,  his  niece,  the  Countess  Alfieri  {who 
was  with  him  throughout  his  last  illness),  asked  him  why  he  did  not  send 
10,000  men  to  the  Crimea.     "  He  was  startled,"  says  M.  de  la  Rive, 
"a  smile  suddenly  lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  then  with  a  sigh  he 
"  answered,  '  Ah,  if  every  one  had  only  your  courage,  what  you  suggest 
"  would  have  been  done  already.'  Some  months  later,  in  the  same  drawing- 
"room,  he  was  standing  silent  and  thoughtful  before  the  mantelpiece, 
"when  his  niece  again  said  to  him,  '  Well,  uncle,  when  do  we  start  for 
"the  Crimea?'     'Who  can  tell?'  answered  Cavour,  'England  urges  me 
"  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  her  which  would  enable  our  troops  to  wipe 
"  out  the  disgrace  of  Novara.     But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?    The 
"whole  of  my  Cabinet  is  against  it     Rauzzi  himself  and  even  my 
"  excellent  friend  Lamannora,  talk  of  resigning.     However  the  king  is 
"with  me,  and  we  two  shall  carry  the  day.'"    They  did  cany  the  day. 
The  whole  of  the  Cabinet  save  one  member  yielded,  and  Lamaimoix 
himself  was  chosen  commander  of  the  Sardinian  army  in  the  Crimea. 
It  was  a  bold  stroke.     It  elicited  the  most  violent  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  press,  and  among  the  people.     These  could  not  see  why 
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Sardinia  should  plunge  into  a  war  and  incur  a  heavy  expenditure  for 
a  cause  in  which  they  had  no  interest  But  Cavour  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  Crimea.  The  gallant  conduct  of  his 
troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya  not  only  filled  the  Piedmontese 
with  just  pride,  but  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  While  in  this 
great  strife  of  nations  Austria  had  played  the  laggart,  Piedmont  earned 
laurels,  and  something  more  substantial  than  laurels,  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  Congress  of  1856,  and  the  right  to  bring  the  condition  of 
Austrian  Italy  before  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum.    Cavour  did  not  "  wish  peace,'*  yet  he 
"  prepared  for  war."    At  a  congress  of  nations  met  together  to  secure 
the  pacification  of  Europe,  he  busily  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  of  a  new- 
conflict.   Both  at  Paris  and  at  London  he  entered  into  long  and  earnest 
conversations  with  the  leading  statesmen  respecting  the  condition  of 
Austrian  Italy  and  the  inevitable  struggle  that  was  impending.     At  this 
time  he  looked  to  England  rather  than  to  France  for  an  alliance  against. 
Austria.     He  professed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  hi& 
interview  with  Lord  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  plainly  revealed  his  mind, 
and  from  whom  he  fancied  he  received  encouragement,  though  after 
Cavoiu-'s  death  Lord  Clarendon  denied  the  words  imputed    to  him. 
With  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Prime  Minister,  he  had  communications  of 
a  far  less  satisfactory  character.     Cavour  had  sided  with  Russia  against 
England  in  some  of  the  matters  discussed  at  the  Conference,  an  assistance 
which  Russia  did  not  forget,  and  for  which  she  showed  her  gratitude  five 
years  later  by  being  one  of  the  first  of  the  Powers  to  recognize  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.     Neither  did   Lord  Palmerston  forget  it,  and  his 
reception  of  the  Italian  Minister  was  chilling  in  the  extreme.     Never- 
theless Cavour  did  not  despair  of  aid  from  England.    If  Lord  Palmerston 
would  not  give  it,  there  were  other  leading  men  who  would  be  less 
reticent.     Palmerston  was  a  septuagenarian.     Mr.  Gladstone,  then  out 
of  office,  was  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty,  and  had  not  he  by  his  eloquent 
pamphlet  on  Neapolitan  prisons  made  "Italy's  cry  of  anguish"  beard 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain  ?    Victor  Emmanuel  went  to 
London,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Court  and  the  people.    At  length, 
however,  Cavour  began  to  see  that  nothing  beyond  moral  support  was 
to  be  expected  from  England,  and  he  turned  to  France  for  something 
nipre. 

But  while  he  was  thus  endeavouring  to  get  his  country's  quarrel  taken 
up  by  the  Western  Bowers  he  was  doing  good  work  at  home.  He  was 
extending  the  railways,  restoring  the  equilibrium  between  revenue  and 
expenditure,  strengthening  the  defences  of  Alessandria,  and  develop- 
ing the  military  resources  of  the  kingdom.  These  were  measures  in 
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theimelves  full  of  benefit  to  the  country.    But  with  Cavour  they  had  £ir 
more  than  their  obvious  purpose  to  serve.      Increased  ra3wa3rs  meant 
increased  transit  faciliiies  in  case  of  war.     Financial  equilibrium  would 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  struggle,  dijSerent  in  kind,  but  not  the  less 
important.    As  to  the  armament  at  Alessandria,  that  was  givea  to  Pied- 
mont by  the  other  states  of  Italy,  who  looked  to  the  subalpine  kingdom 
as  their  future  deliverer.     *'  The  Milanese/*  says  Mr.  Dicey,  "  celebrated 
'^  the  visit  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  by  raising  a  subscripUQii  for  the 
"  erection  of  a  statue  at  Turin  in  memory  of  the  Sardinian  soldiers  who 
*^  fell  in  the  Crimea.     A  hundred  cannon  which  had  been  voted  for  the 
^'  citadel  of  Alessandria,  the  outpost  of  Piedmont  against  Austria,  woe 
*^  paid  for  by  a  voluntary  subscription  throughout  Italy.     A  wealthy 
"  Venetian,  dying  childless,  left  a  fortune  of  ;£24,ooo  to  Cavour,  to  use 
**  it  for  the  good  of  the  common  country.    The  Tuscans  presented 
'*  Cavour  by  pubUc  subscription  with  a  marble  bustv  on  which  Dante's 
'*  line  was  inscribed — '  Colui  die  la  difese  a  vise  aperto ' ;  and  medals  of 
^'  Cavour  were  distributed  throughout  Italy,'*    His  youthful  dream  was 
already  realized.    He  was  already  die  Minister  of  Italy,  though  Italy  as 
yet  was  but  a  *'  geographical  expression.'*    Meanwhile  he  was  not  widi- 
out  honour  in  his  own  country.    On  the  conlvary,  he  was  as   firmly 
seated  in  office  as  Pitt  during  the  French  war.    The  whole  nation 
supported  him  energetically  in  his  warfiu'e  with  the  Pope.    Thus  things 
went  on  until  the  end  of  1857  ;  and  thou|^  pious  Ultramontanes  saw 
in  the  successive  disasters  which  struck  down  with  mortal  sickness  one 
member  after  another  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  the  vengeance  of  Providence 
upon  the  impious  King  of  Piedmont,  Cavour  was  not  so  superstitious, 
nor  was  Cavour*s  master. 

At  the  beg^ming  of  185S  occurred  an  event  which  threatened  a 
European  war.  On  January  die  16th,.  Orsini,  a  member  of  the  Maz- 
zinian  revolutionary  cUque,  which  had  grown  weary  of  waiting  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  liberate  Italy,  attempted  the  life  of  that  sovereign. 
Sundry  innocent  persons  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  infernal 
machine ;  but  as  to  the  man  for  whom  the  destructicHi  was  intended, 
not  a  hair  of  his  head  was  touched.  The  first  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  conspirators  was  speedily  transferred  to  England,  the 
country  where  the  conspirators  had  concocted  their  pbt  So  fierce 
and  strong  was  the  rage  of  the  Parisians,  that  even  Lord  Palmerston 
quailed  before  it ;  and  rather  than  encounter  the  peril  of  war  with 
France,  brought  in  his  Conspiracy  to  Murder  bilL  The  En^ish 
people,  not  quite  so  alive  periiaps  as  their  rulers  to  the  imminence  of 
the  danger,  refused  to  wand  it  off  by  what  they  deemed  an  ignominious 
surrender  of  the  cherished  rig^t  of  refiige.    Lord  Palmerston,  who 
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risbt  m<HUfas  before  had  obtistined  from  the  cowitry  ssch  a  deuBive 
rcTte  in  his  &vour  as  scarcely  any  other  Minister  before  him  had 
-eceived,  feU.     The  Conservatives  came  into  oflSce,  the  French  cofonels 
[petitioned  the  Emperor  to  be  led  againt  perftde  Albion,  and  war  was  a 
c^ixestion  of  hours.     These  events  had  a  poweifiil  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  Italy.     On  the  one  hand,  Cavour  felt  that  in  the  dmnge  of 
tlie  English  Ministry  he  had  lost  much ;  but  the  communications  that 
parsed  between  him  and  Napoleon  soon  showed  him  that  he  had 
gained  more.    It  is  scarcely  probable  that  if  Lord  Pahnerston  hod 
remained  in  office  he  would  have  consented  to  go  to  war  for  Itady.    He 
would  have  given  the  moral  suj^rt  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  Italy,  but 
nothing  more.    The  moral  support  of  the  British  nati^)^  whatever  that 
might  be  worth,  was  secure,  however  much  Lord  Malmesbury  m^t 
strive  to  divert  and  neutralize  it.     So  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
there  had  been  little  lost  by  the  Orsini  conspiracy  and  its  subsequent 
<^vents.    So  far  as  France  was  concerned,  an  immense  step  had  been 
.gained.     Napoleon  was  thOTOughly  aroused  and  alarmed  by  the  attempt 
upon  his  life.    At  the  time,^  in  spite  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  assertions,  he 
showed  great  presence  of  mind,  and  passed  from  that  fretful  scene  in 
the  Rue  Lepell^er  into  the  Opera  as  though  nothing  had  occorredv 
But  he  had  received  certain  information  that  though  Orsini  had  failed 
the  attempt  would  be  repeated  until  one  of  two  things  happened — ^unttt 
either  Napoleon  fulfilled  the  promise  which  he  had  made  of  delivering 
Italy,  or  until  the  violator  of  that  promise  was  a  corpse.    The  modem 
Mucius  Scsevola  had  failed  to  slay  the  modem  Porsenna.     But  though 
he  perished  for  his  attempt,  there  were  three  hundred  men  as  good  as 
he  ready  to  follow  his  example  and  to  suffer  his  fate.    The  bravest  man 
under  present  and  certain  danger  is  not  brave  enough  to  bear  up  against 
a  danger  ever  threatening,  and  ready  to  befall  at  any  time.   If  Napoleon, 
who  quailed  not  during  the  fearful  January  night,  was  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  endless  plots  against  his  Hfe,  he  exhibited  no  greater  weak- 
ness than  the  most  courag^us  men  have  shown.     Cromwell,  who  fought 
with  almost  reckless  courage  at  Naseby,  was  a  constant  prey  to  alarm 
when  death  threatened  him  in  the  shape  of  the  assassin's  dagger  or 
the  poisoner's  cup.     Orsini  was  guillotined;   but  Orsini  succeeded. 
Before  the  year  was  out,  Napoleon  and  Cavour,  two  out  of  the  only- 
three  men  in  Europe,  as  the  first  declared;  had  met  at  Plombi^s,  and 
war  was  decreed  against  Austria. 

We  must  hasten  over  the  events  that  followed  diis  meeting.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  important  in  Cavour's  Hfe ;  but  diey  are  too  well 
known  to  need  much  recapitulation  here ;  too  litde  known  to  be  dwelt 
upon  with  the  fulness  they  deserve.    The  prominent  events  every 

28* 
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newspaper  reader  is  acquainted  with.    Yet  there  are  certain  other 

events  by  no  means  prominent,  but  very  secret,  which  it  is  not  likefy 

the  world  wiU  know  for  years  to  come ;  and  until  these  are  revealed, 

we  cannot  form  a  just  idea  of  Cavour's  career.     War  was,  as  I  have 

said,  decreed  at  Plombi^s,  and  the  spoils  of  war  were  divided  by 

anticipation.     A  northern  kingdom  of  Italy  was  to  be  established, 

extending  "from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,**  and  including  the  Dachies 

of  Parma  and  Modena.    The  dukedom  of  Tuscany  was  to  be  increased 

by  that  portion  of  the  Pontifical  States  lying  north  of  the  Apennines ; 

and  the  French  Emperor  was  to  be  recompensed  for  thus  rectifying  the 

map  of  Europe  by  a  rectification  of  his  own  frontier,  which  would  give 

him  Nice  and  Savoy.     It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Cavour  foresaw 

how  different  the  event  would  be  from  this  arrangement ;  how  impossible 

it  would  be  for  the  work  of  Italian  freedom  to  stop  at  the  Apennines ; 

how  infinitely  more  glorious  the  result  would  prove  than  the  avowed 

intention.     It  is  probable  that  he  did  see  farther  than  Napoleon.    If  so^ 

the  terrible  anxiety  that  nearly  overcame  him  previously  to  the  memorable 

speech  of  the  Emperor  to  Baron  Hiibner  on  New  Year's  Day,  1859,  the 

tormenting  doubts  which  he  entertained  as  to  the  honesty  of  his  colleague, 

must  have  been  well-nigh  intolerable.    The  prize  Cavour  hoped  to  gain 

was  greater  than  Napoleon  intended  to  bestow.     Should  the  sovereign 

discover  the  minister's  intentions,  then  a  long  farewell  to  the  bright  dreams 

of  a  lifetime.   Often  Cavour  gave  way  to  fits  of  the  most  painful  depression, 

from  which  it  required  all  the  energy  of  his  friends  to  arouse  him.    At 

last  the  word  was  spoken.     Baron  Hiibner  was  charged  to  tell  his 

master  what  Napoleon  thought  of  that  master's  conduct  in  Italy.    The 

funds  tumbled  down  in  every  capital  of  Europe ;  Cavour's  spirits  rose  \ 

Austria  prepared  for  war;   so  did  Sardinia;  so  did  France.    Lord 

Malmesbury  attempted  to  check  the  coming  storm ;  but  his  efforts  had 

no  more  effect  than  a  weather  vane  upon  the  tempest     Nearly  four 

months  had  been  spent  in  ostensible  diplomacy,  which  all  parties  knew 

to  be  a  sham,  and  in  real  preparations  for  war,  when,  on  April  20th, 

Cavour  received  a  short  decisive  telegram  from  Paris.    Thus  it  ran: 

**  Accept  immediately  the  preliminary  conditions  of  Congress,  and  answer 

"by  telegraph."    Cavour  was  staggered.    This  seemed  nothing  less 

than  a  command  to  throw  up  the  game,  and  allow  himself  beaten  by 

Austria.    But  he  would  not  believe  that  Napoleon,  who  had  gone  so 

far,  now  meant  to  withdraw  ingloriously.     He  sent  back  an  affirmative 

answer ;  and  the  event  showed  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced.   "  Forty- 

"  eight  hours  later,  two  officers  in  wKite  uniforms  traversed  the  streets 

"  of  Turin.    They  brought  with  them  the  ultimatum  of  Austria."    That 

ultimatum  was  rejected.     The  campaign  in  Lombardy  followed,  with  its 
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victories  of  Montebello,  Magenta,  and  Solferino,  and  its  sudden  armistice 
of  Villafianca. 

This  armistice  was  at  first  a  crushing  blow  for  Cavour.  In  the  white- 
heat  of  his  disappointment  and  rage,  he  uttered  bitter  words  to  his 
sovereign,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  compelled  to  dismiss  the  Minister 
to  whom  he  owed  a  new  kingdom.  The  Minister  of  Italy  was  now 
nothing  more  than  a  private  gentleman ;  and  he  retired  to  Geneva  to 
cool  his  passion  and  devise  new  schemes. 

He  was  not  slow  to  do  both.   For  twelve  years  he  had  been  labouring 

incessantly  for  one  object.     The  splendid  campaign  in  Lombardy,  and 

the  crowning  victory  at  Solferino  in  front  of  the  Quadrilateral,  seemed 

to  render  the  realization  of  his  dream  and  of  his  ally's  promise  certain, 

when  the  ally  proved  faithless,  and  he  who  had  sworn  to  fi-ee  Italy  from 

the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  stopped  short  when  he  had  got  a  little  more 

than  half-way.     Cav©ur's  anger  was  pardonable.     Despair  might  almost 

have  been  forgiven.     The  great   blow  for  which  so  many  years  of 

preparation  were  made  had  been  struck  and  failed.     What  more  was 

there  to  do  ?  The  Italian  Punch  at  this  time,  L  Uomo  di  Pietra,  depicted 

Cavour  sitting  with  a  scowl  upon  his  face  as  Time  came  to  him  and 

bid  him  be  patient,  for  all  would  turn  out  as  he  hoped,     "  Be  quick 

"  about It  then  "  was  the  answer  put  in  Cavour's  mouth ;  and  Cavour 

found,  as  a  very  different  man*  before  him  had  found,  that  ** Times  lose 

*'  no  time,  nor  roll  idly  by." 

At  this  period  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Venice.     It  was  still 

in  the  direction  of  the  Adriatic  that  Cavour's  countrymen  looked  for 

the  extension  of  the  Italian  kingdom.     Cavour,  however,  saw  that  that 

was  hopeless.    The    hour's    conversation  between  the  two  imperial 

smokers  in  the  tent  at  Villafranca  had  decided  that.    The  treaty 

which  was  ^e  result  of  that  conversation  was  a  more  insuperable 

bar  to  furthj^r  progress  eastwards  than  the  Quadrilateral  itself.     It  was 

all  very  \!^ell  for  the  Milanese,  in  the  first  flush  of  their  new-found 

liberty,  to  placard  the  walls  with  passionate  protestations  of  unswerving 

fidelity  to  the  "  poor  widowed  Queen  of  the  Adriatic"    Cavour  saw  it 

was  necessary  to  have  other  designs  and  to  seek  other  allies.   He  turned 

his  eyes  to  the  south,  and  he  began  to  cogitate  with  himself  whether 

England,  who — induced  thereto  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone — 

had  withdrawn  her  ambassador  from  the  court  of  the  late  King  of  the 

Two  Sicilies,  and  who  by  the  mouth  of  Lord  John  Russell  had  lectured 

the  reigning  king,  would  help  him  in  his  new  scheme. 

It  was  not  in  England  that  he  found  his  new  ally,  but  in  Italy.    The 
Conservative  administration,  of  which  Earl  Malmesbury  was  the  foreign 

*  S.  Augustine. 
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mmistei:,  had  given  place  to  the  second  cal)inet  of  Lord  Palmfiste:, 
which  no  doubt  honesdy  wished  well  to  Italy,  though  'the  tiien  focdgn 
minister,  Lord  Russell,  like  his  predecessor,  never  contemj^ated  tk 
idea  of  an  Italian  kingdcun.  The  new  cabinet  was  quite  ready  to  via 
^dat  by  offering  to  the  court  of  Turin  a  moral  support,  which,  tendatd 
by  Sir  James  Hudson,  meant  the  deepest  and  warmest  sympathy.  Bot 
the  word  had  gone  forth  that  there  was  to  be  no  war.  Had  Aot  Ml 
Gladstone  prophesied  that  i860  was  to  witness  that  financial  milienmom, 
the  extinction  of  the  Income  Tax?  and  how  could  this  be  brought  about 
if  England  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  landed  tnx^  at 
Genoa?  Baffled  in  this  direction,  Cavour  determined  that  NapolecHi 
should  not  receive  his  promised  recompense  imtil  either  by  him,  or 
in  spite  of  him,  he  had  obtained  an  ample  equivalent 

He  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  contest  of  diplomacy  with  the  craftiest 
man  on  the  Continent,  always  excepting  Cavour  himself.  Two  out  of 
the  *'  only  three  men  in  Eiurope  '*  were  arrayed  in  {lostility  against  each 
othei^  as  much  as  though  they  headed  opposing  armies,  and  fou^t  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  Cavour  felt  himself  a  match  for  his  rival  so  £u  as 
statecraft  went  But  Napoleon  was  the  master  of  countless  l^ons  who 
still  occupied  the  country  which  they  had  come  to  deliver,  while  Cavour 
was  minister  to  a  country  with  a  total  population  of  only  four  millions.  His 
first  step  wais  to  obtain  some  delay  in  the  promised  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice ;  his  next  was  to  find  an  arm  willing  to  execute  the  designs  of  his 
brain.  He  was  not  \q^  in  finding  it.  Garibaldi,  die  leader  of  the 
Cacdaiori  delT  AJpi^  offered  his  8ervices,and  Cavous:  saw  in  ihis  brave  and 
fearless  soldier,  simple  as  a  child  in  all  that  pertained  to  diplomacy,  the 
very  man  he  wanted. 

But  if  Cavour  felt  himself  weak  in  the  physical  strength  of  armies. 
Napoleon  felt  himself  weak  in  moral  strength.     He  had  severed  himself 
from  Cavour,  and  he  had  not  overcome,  but  had  increased  the  suspicion 
which  his  Italian  campaign  had  excited  throughout  Europe,  and  in  no 
small  degree  among  that  class  of  his  own  subjects  who  are  led  by  the 
priests.    He  too  wanted  an  ally,  and  he  selected  the  Pope.    He  too, 
like  Cavour,  wanted  other  arms  than  those  he  wielded  \  and  so  while 
Cavour  took  into  his  service  the  free  lances  of  Garibaldi,  Napoleon  took 
into  his  the  pen  of  M.  de  la  Gu^rronibre,  the  author  of  the  £unous 
pamphlet,  "Le  Pape  et  le  Congrfes."  Unfortunately  for  Napoleon,  his  new 
aUy  did  not  piove  as  tractable  as  Cavour's.   The  Pope  had  notfoi^gotten 
the  stinging  satire  of  M.  About's  *'  Question  Romaine,'*  which  Napoleon 
seized  after  it  had  been  circulated  throughout  Europe ;  and  he  di^rasted 
presents  from  such  a  hand.     The  Pqpe  declined  to  be  the  head  of  a 
Federal  Italy  under  the  protection  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church.    In 
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tlie  ZBeantime  three  of  the  ftMiien  States,  Tuscsaxiy,  Modena,  and  Parma, 
liad  got  rid  of  tteir  rulers,  «aA  a  portion  of  the  Pope's  own  subjects  had 
thrown  oflf  their  alkgiaiioe.     Here  was  an  opening  for  Cavour.    Central 
Italy  dedared  for  annexation  to  Sardinia.     Napoieoa  would  not  hear  of 
it,  and  so  Garibaldi  had  a  racing  commission  given  kim  to  go  Itooagh 
"Nice  aoKl  Sav^,  and  stir  ^  the  people  agaaost  annexaftion  to  ¥atnc^. 
It  is  an  old  and  savomy  proverb  that  what  is  sauce  jin*  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.    Napoleon  meant  to  go  tftwovgh  4he  ibrmality  of  a  piebis- 
die  before  he  took  posses^n  of  Mont  Blasic     Birt  m  Central  Italy  the 
plebisdie  was  a  genuine  fact,  undeniable,  nnanswiera^e.     Then  Cavoer 
for  the  ^rst  time  ibund  the  value  of  f^glaiMfs  vnoral  support.    'Hie 
annexation  of  Central  Italy  was  desired  by  the  Italians ;  that  was  sifffi- 
cient  reason  n^  it  should  be  uph<^en  l^  England.     It  was  (^yposed 
by  France,  and  that  made  the  sanction  of  Engknd  enthusiastic    Ca^rour 
won  this  game.     Napoleon,  it  fs  true,  had  taken  the  i^  king^m  of 
Ssvoy,  but  it  was  for  tlie  num  pait  only  a  mooiftaiiious  and  barren  pos- 
session, and  the  sparse  inhabitants  were  ahfeady  F^rench  in  lai^uage, 
and  to  some  degree  in  interests.    But  Cavour  had  w>on  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  the  centres  of  refinement  snd  inteUectoal  cvhivation. 
Napcdeon  had  won  the  biggest  mountain  im  Europe ;  Cvrour,  a  score  of 
dties,  and  a  nobility  of  bkth  and  intellect.    All  Eniope  declared  that 
the  victor  was  Cavour. 

On  ^  loth  of  January,  i36o,  Cavoar  had  rettmved  to  office,  after  six 
months'  retirement.  Virtually  he  had  been  minister  <lhniig  thaet  interval. 
Within  two  months  oi  his  regaiaing  the  Premiership,  the  aram^ieinents 
above  mentioned  were  fonnaliy  ratified,  and  be  and  hb  ut^^oiaist  began 
a  new  game.  Towards  the  middle  of  Apiii,  18160,  Oifibaldi  left  IMa 
for  Nice,  to  arouse  the  people  of  his  native  phce  agaiDtft  the  anttenction 
to  Fiance.  To  go  to  Nioe,  one  must  pass  tiunugh  Genoa.  Gai^Mtkli 
got  to  Genoa,  but  went  no  fazther  west  A  fontuight  later  he  jnd  his 
thousand  volunteers  had  set  sail  for  the  south.  They  Ivaded  A  Ainsala, 
in  Sicily,  on  May  i  ith.  The  news  was  teiegiapiied  ^  every  paxt  of  the 
Continent.  £urope  looked  on  with  variovs  emotions.  Enghod  rejoiced. 
Napoleon  was  forious.  He  wrote  to  Cavour  urgent  and  tiraolent  letters. 
Cavour  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Que  vmdez  wms  ?  "  he  saki.  **  My 
"  ma^er  is  not  King  of  Sidly.  Garibaldi  is  there,  and  what  can  we  do  ? 
"We  really  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
"alliance  with  King  Francis  against  his  subjects  or  against  Garibaldi." 
Four  dfl^  afiter  Garibaldi  and  his  thousand  red^irts  walked  through 
the  Sicilian  vineyards.  Napoleon  summoned  Lord  Cowley  to  the  Tuikiies 
and  toMinm  that  if  Sardinia  were  going  to  annex  new  provinces  ki  Italy, 
France  must  do  the  same.     This  omversation  doubtless  added  bitterness 
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to  the  declaration  of  I/>rd  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  ndien  they 
declared  that  the  entente  cordiale  was  at  an  end,  and  that  England  must 
henceforth  seek  for  new  alliances.     But  it  had  not  the  effect  that  Napo- 
leon intended.    Garibaldi  continued  his  triumphal  progress,  the  most 
marvellous  progress  that  was  ever  made, — the  progress  of  a  conqueror 
through  a  country  rejoicing  to  be  conquered.    On  Sept.  6,  Francis  IL 
retreated  from  Naples,  never  more  to  revisit  it.    Next  day  Garibakh 
entered  Naples  amid  the  frantic  joy  of  half  a  million  people,  and  there 
he  told  the  people  that  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  was  their  king, 
and  that  he,  Garibaldi,  would  proclaim  him  king  on  the  QuirinaL     At 
the  same  time  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
Napoleon  saw  that  the  patrimony  of  S.  Peter  was  about  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  Legations.    Whether  Cavour  did  rightly  or  wrongly  in  checking 
the  revolution  at  this  point  is  by  no  means  clear.     He  may  have  feared 
the  consequences  of  a  collision  between  the  Italian  and  the  French 
troops,  between  Garibaldi  and  Lamorici^e,  and  he  may  therefore  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  rein  in  the  '^  Liberator  of  Italy."    But  he  would 
not  do  this  without  extorting  an  equivalent.    That  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Victor  Emmanuel — ^that  Rome 
might  not  become  the  capital  of  this  new  and  formidable  kingdom — 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  permit  the  annexation  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Permit  it  he  did,  but  sanction  it  he  would  not,  and  in  the  impotence  of 
his  anger  he  withdrew  his  ambassador  from  Turin.     Nevertheless,  Cavour 
had  won  a  second  time. 

Cavour's  boyish  dream  was  now  fulfilled.  He  was  Minister  of  Italy. 
In  the  spring  of  1861  the  general  elections  took  place,  and  in  March  the 
first  Italian  Parliament  assembled  at  Turin.  A  new  Government  was 
formed,  containing  the  leading  men  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  it  had 
good  news  wherewith  to  greet  the  young  Assembly.  The  first  nation  in 
the  world  had  recognised  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Again  was  the  moral 
support  of  England  most  timely.  But  Cavour's  work  was  far  from  com- 
pletion. The  party  of  action  still  clamoured  for  Rome  and  Venice,  and 
the  minister  had  to  pacify  them  with  promises  which  did  not  tend  to 
lessen  the  ill-will  of  his  fiiend  at  the  Tuileries.  An  open  quarrel  with 
Garibaldi  in  Parliament  was  smoothed  down  by  Cavour's  tact  and  Gari- 
baldi's generosity.  But  still,  though  harmony  was  restored,  it  was  clear 
to  the  minister  that  it  could  be  maintained  only  by  active  measures. 
How  to  win  a  third  game  from  his  Imperial  antagonist  was  Cavour's 
most  anxious,  overwhelming  thought  He  was  not  to  win  that  game. 
Another  player  stepped  in  and  took  possession  of  the  board. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  May  29,  that  Cavour,  after  a  long  and  stormy 
debate  on  the  Italian  volunteers,  came  home  out  of  spirits,  tired,  pre- 
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)ccupied.     "After  resting  for  a  few  minutes,**  writes  his  niece,  the 
Z^ountess  Alfieri,  "  he  said  to  his  servant,  who,  seeing  how  much  he  was 
'  knocked  up,  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  take  a  short  holiday, 
^^I   ana  quite  exhausted,  but  I  must  work  on  notwithstanding;  the 
•*  *  country  wants  me.     In  the  summer  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  go  to 
"  *  my  friends  in  Switzerland,  and  get  rest  there.'    He  dined  as  usual, 
"  and  conversed  with  his  friends.     After  dinner  he  went  on  the  balcony, 
"  but  though  the  season  was  warm,  he  was  driven  indoors  by  shivering. 
"  He  then  took  his  nap,  but  awoke  up  in  much  distress  and  sickness. 
"  Obliged  to  own  himself  ill,  he  went  to  bed,  but  soon  rang  for  his 
"  servant,  who  found  him  suffering  from  severe  internal  pain.     He  ex- 
"  pressed  his  fears  of  an  apopletic  fit,  and  told  the  servant  to  send  for  a 
"  doctor.     It  was  not  apoplexy  that  Dr.  Rossi  found  him  suffering  from, 
"  but  fever,  typhoid  fever,  the  same  dire  disease  tliat  a  few  months  later 
•*  laid  the  Prince  Consort  of  England  low,  and  swept  off  one  member 
"  after  another  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal     Dr.  Rossi  at  once  bled 
**  his  patient,  then,  like  a  thorough  Sangrado  that  he  was,  bled  him  a 
"  second  and  a  third  time  within  the  twenty-four  hours.     Cavour  enjoyed 
"  a  temporary  relief;  and,  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  his  physician, 
**  received  some  of  his  fellow-ministers.    On  the  31st  of  May,  shortly 
"  before  midnight,  he  was  again  seized  with  violent  shiverings,  then  with 
"  burning  fever  and  delirium.     The  poor  patient  was  getting  terribly 
"  exhausted.    The  intense  anxiety  of  the  last  three  years  had  fairly 
"  broken  him  down ;  yet,  as  though  he  were  a  fat  bullock,  he  was  bled 
"  agam  twice  during  the  course  of  Saturday,  June  ist    The  violent  heat 
"  of  the  fever  was  now  followed  by  intense  cold,  and  the  servants  broke 
"  out  into  loud  lamentations,  *  The  Count  is  lost ! '    He  himself  did  not 
"  think  so,  however,  but  asked  for  the  last  volume  of  Thiers's  *  History 
"  *  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.*    He  found  himself  unable  to  read, 
"  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  such  an  unwonted  occurrence.     He 
"  then  got  out  of  bed,  and  the  wound  caused  by  the  lancet  burst  out 
"  bleeding,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not  be  stopped.     A  few  hours  later 
"  he  was  again  seized  with  burning  fever ;  his  mind  began  to  wander, 
"  but  always  back  to  the  subject  most  dear  to  his  heart,  the  welfare  of 
"  Italy.    He  described  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
"  and  expressed  fear  lest  his  illness  should  interfere  with  the  success  of 
"  the  new  loan  of  500  millions  which  the  State  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
"tracting.    So  Sunday  passed,  the  last  Sunday  that  he  was  destined  to 
j    "  see  on  earth.    On  Monday,  additional  medical  advice  was  called  in. 
"  He  thus  addressed  the  doctors :  *  Gentlemen,  cure  me  promptly.     I 
'*  *  have  Italy  on  my  hands,  and  time  is  precious.     I  cannot  in  the  least 
"  'understand  my  illness.     It  will  not  yield  to  the  usual  treatment     I 
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«  ( l^ve  suffered  much  these  last  few  days ;  now  I  am  £ree  from  xnin,  but 
"  *  I  can  neither  work  nor  ptit  two  ideas  togeth^ ;  it  is  my  poor  head,  I 
'^  'believe,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  the  mischief/  The  lancet  had  dooe 
"  its  work.  The  phlebotomists  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  rightly  sa 
'*  Cavour  was  now  in  the  last  stage  of  weakness.  The  quinine  whidi 
**  they  gave  him  he  could  not  isetaia.  In  the  eveni]ig  Prince  Carignano 
'*  called,  and  Cavoor,  bearing  his  voice,  made  him  come  in,  and  conversed 
'^  with  him  ibr  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu-.  On  Tuesday  morning  anodier 
*'  attack  of  raging  fever  came  on,  and  left  the  patient  ice<x>ld.  Mustard 
"  poultices  were  ordered,  but  they  could  not  redden  the  skin.  He  wes 
'*  weary  of  imsuccessful  medicine,  and  at  last  the  truth  dawned  upon 
"  him.  *  Martin,'  he  said  to  his  servant,  *  we  must  part ;  when  the  time 
**  *  comes,  send  for  FaAer  Giacomo ;  now  send  for  S.  Castelli  and  S. 
"  '  Farini.'  On  Tuesday  evening  the  news  of  Cavour's  illness  got  noised 
''abroad,  and  all  Turin  thronged  round  his  door  to  hear  the  latest 
*'  bulletin.  On  Wednesday  momii^  he  was  much  worse,  and  the  phj-si- 
'*  dans  were  compelled  to  advise  that  the  priest  should  be  sent  for. 

"I,"  says  the  niece  of  the  (fying  statesman,  '*was  entrusted  witii  the 
"  painful  task  of  informing  my  uncle  of  his  state.  Tremblii^  and  heart- 
**  broken,  the  only  words  I  could  utter  were,  *  Unde,  Fatfier  GiaconM) 
"  *  has  come  to  inquire  after  you ;  will  you  see  him  for  a  moment  ? ' 
''He  lodged  steadily  at  me,  understood  me,  pressed  my  hand,  and 
"  replied,  '  Let  him  come  in.'  The  priest,  who  when  Cavour  was  cx- 
"  communicated  by  the  Pope  had  promised  to  confess  him,  and  admi- 
"  nister  the  last  sad  rites,  entered,  and  he  and  thedyii^  man  were  left 
"  akme  ibr  a'while.  When  the  priest  left,  Cavour  sent  for  Farini,  and 
"  said  to  him,  '  My  niece  has  brought  Father  Giacomo  to  me.  I  must 
*'  *  prepare  for  the  great  passage  to  eternity.  I  have  confessed  and 
"  '  received  absolution ;  later,  he  will  give  me  the  communion.  I  wish 
'"  it  to  be  known.  I  wish  Turin  to  know  I  die  a  good  Oiristtan.  My 
"  '  mind  is  at  ease.     I  have  never  harmed  any  one.* 

"  Then  it  became  known  among  the  vast  crowd  that  waited  outside 
"  the  sick  man's  door  diat  there  was  no  hope,  and  a  great  wail  of  lamen- 
"  tarion  rose  up,  which  grew  more  intease  as  Father  Giacomo  came, 
"  bearii^  the  sacrament  He  passed  in,  and  gave  the  consecrated  wafer. 
"  In  the  evening  the  King  called  to  take  leave.  Cavour  was  still  sensible. 
"  He  spoke  of  the  'poor  Neapolitans,' — so  fiill  of  talent,  and  yet  so 
"  many  of  them  corrupt  Their  vice  he  ascribed  to  'that  rogue  Ferdi- 
"  *  nand.'  Then  he  went  on  to  say  how  he  would  educate  the  people 
"  out  of  their  corruption,  and  added,  '  We  will  have  no  state  of  siege; 
" 'anyone  can  govern  with  a  state  of  si^^'  He  said  tiiat  he  Ailly  shared 
"  GaribaWi's  desire  to  get  Venice,  but  that  Tyrol  and  Isttia  must  wait  for 
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^'  another  genecation.  H&en  be  referred  to  liie  American  war,  and  said 
"  how  passkmate  an  admirer  he  had  been  of  the  United  States ;  '  but 
*' '  now/  he  added,  '  I  «n  cured  of  my  illusions.*  Lasdy,  he  pointed  to 
"  Ricasoli  and  Farini  as  his  successors.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him.  Extreme  unction  was  administered  amid  the  sobs  of  the  by- 
standers. Pressing  the  priest's  hand,  he  said,  *Frate,  frate;  libera 
*  chiesa  in  iibero  stato,' — *  Brother,  brother,  afree  church  in  a  free  state.* 
"  These  were  his  last  words,  and  a  few  minutes  later  all  was  over." 

In  spite  of  Papal  exccnnmunication,  his  body  was  buried  in  peace ;  in 
^ite  of  Papal  condemaatiion,  his  name  will  live  evermore.  The  edifice 
which  he  had  so  nobly  planned  was  crowned  within  ten  years  of  his 
death.  And  now  in  every  city  of  united  Italy,  new  piazzas  bearing  the 
name  of  Cavour  commemorate  him  who  had  wrought  this  great  and 
]K)bk  work.  In  the  most  ^unous  Italian  burying-place,  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce  at  Floreace,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  costly  monuments 
record  lihe  deeds  of  him  who  raised  out  of  its  low  estate  a  country  which, 
h^hly  favoured  by  God,  until  then  had  been  cursed  by  man.  The  curse 
has  been  removed,  and  it  was  Cavour  who  did  it.  He  did  it  so  effec- 
tually that  those  who  most  bitterly  opposed  him  have  for  the  most  part 
come  to  approve  his  deed.  Poor  Pio  Nono  still  scolds  in  the  Vatican, 
but  wfco  would  heed  the  ravings  of  a  dotard  ?  Far  more  to  the  purpose 
is  ^  sanction  whidi  the  Austrian  Kaiser  gave  when  he  visited  Venice 
last  «piuig.  Despoiled  of  his  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  he  has  come  to  see 
that  his  loss  has  been  Italy's  gain,  and  to  frankly  accept  die  altered 
conditicxi  of  affairs.  There  is  now  no  longer  any  fear  for  Italy.  United 
internally,  her  po9iti<Hi  is  such  that  she  can  hold  aloof  from  the  terrible 
conficts  which  have  ravaged,  and  have  yet  to  ravage,  the  rest  of  £urope. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  Italy  to  become  the  most  prosperous  of  continental 
nations.    For  that  she  is  indebted  to  Cavour. 
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^OT  many  years  ago  he  would  have  been  thought  a  bold 
man  who  claimed  public  attention  for  such  a  subject  as 
that  of  the  union  of  England  and  her  colonies ;  but  times 
arc  changed.  The  Manchester  School  has  no  longer  any 
hold  on  the  national  mind,  and  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
has  lately  propounded  views  in  regard  to  colonial  subjects  which  any 
Conservative  might  endorse.  Amongst  other  suggestions  for  confedera- 
tion or  something  approaching  to  it,  we  notice  Mr,  Heniy  Kilgour's 
pamphlet,  Tht  British  Empire  {proposed  Ads  of  Pariiameni,  Impaial  and 
Colonial,  instituting  proposed  jFoint  Committee  of  the  Legislatures  and 
Governments  of  the  Empire).  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions in  its  way  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  It 
gives  drafts  of  Actsof  Parliament  and  fonns  of  writs,  calling  upon  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  Colonial  Governors  and  the  Govemor-Geneial  of 
India,  to  nominate  persons  to  sit  as  members  of  an  Impeiial  Committee. 
At  first  sight  all  this  may  appear  a  somewhat  elaborate  machinery  to 
assemble  345  members  without  any  l^islative  power.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Kilgour's  scheme,  we  believe  the 
meeting  of  some  such  body  as  is  herein  described,  even  if  purely 
consultative,  would  exercise  a  surprising  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
English  race.  The  imagination  of  every  Englishman,  whether  in  the 
mother-country  or  the  colonies,  would  be  appealed  to;  a  more  genemus 
distribution  of  honours  amoi^t  leading  colonists  would  tend  still 
further  to  cement  the  union;  and  visits  to  and  from  the  colonies 
would  be  more  frequent  The  colonial  politician  would  find  his 
political  horizon,  so  to  speak,  enlarged  by  a  visit  to  Westminster  every 
three  or  five  years,  and  colonial  topics  would  be  more  frequendy  and 
more  intelligently  canvassed  in  Parliament.  The  subject  is  too  wide 
for  discussion  in  a  note;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  oni 
opinion  of  Mr.  Kilgour's  scheme,  which  has  been  very  careftilty  thought 
out.— P. 

In  our  last  we  briefly  announced  the  death  of  Mr.   Louis  Alexis 
Cbamerovzow.    As  he  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
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magazine,  and  wrote  the  "  First  Foot  in  the  House "  (the  St.  yarned s 
Christmas  Annual  for  1874),  a  slight  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers.     Bom  at  Brighton  in  1816,  his  fiather  a  native  of  Posen 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  French  general — one  half  German 
and  the  other  half  Swiss — it  may  well  be  said  that  his  descent  was 
"eminently  cosmopolitan ; '*   his  name,  according  to  the  late  Baron 
Bmnnowy   being  one  of  the  oldest  in  Russia.     He  was  originally  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  soon  quitted  that  communion.    In  very  early  life 
he  displayed  considerable  literary  talent,  and  became  a  journalist.     His 
connection  with  the  press  resulted  in  his  appointment  to  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  post  he  held  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  committee.  He  was  most  assiduous 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  which  brought  him  in  contact  with 
several  noted  men,  amongst  whom  was  Lord  Brougham,  of  whom  he 
used  to  tell  the  following  anecdote.     Mr.  Cass,  an  American  senator 
visiting   England,   expressed  a  wish  to  meet  the  great  orator;  and 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  (a  tall  young  lady  about  fifteen), 
they  all  went  to  Lord  Brouj^iam's  house.     Mr.  Chamerovzow  having 
introduced  the  American,  the  latter  took  the  young  lady  by  the  hand, 
and  presenting  her  to  his  lordship,  said  pompously,  *'  My  dear,  this  is 
"the  great  Lord  Brougham,  about  whom  you  have  heard  so  much,'» 
and  continued  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  transatlantic  eloquence  eulogistic 
of  the  *'  great  lord."    Brougham  bore  the  infliction  for  a  short  time,  but 
soon  gave  signs  of  impatience,   observing  which  Mr.   Chamerovzow 
nudged  Mr.  Cass.    In  vain.    Mr.  Cass  having  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
expressed  a  desire  to  possess  his  victim's  autograph,  Brougham,  hailing 
a  chance  of  escape,  seized  pen  and  paper,  dashed  ofif — 

*'  I  wish  you  good  morning. — H.  B.," 
and  presenting  it  to  the  American,  bowed  the  party  out,  to  the  dismay 
of  Mr.  Cass,  who  had  not  arrived  at  the  fine  peroration  with  which  he 
was  prepared. 

So  enthusiastically  did  Mr.  Chamerovzow  take  up  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion, that  he  has  been  known  to  walk  more  than  fifty  miles  in  one  day 
to  procure  special  evidence  in  its  favour.  Most  people  are  aware  of 
the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  prosecution  of  Govemor  Eyre  for  the 
execution  of  George  William  Gordon  at  Morant  Bay ;  but  few  know 
that  he  was  a  personal  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gordon's,  and  that 
in  the  spring  of  1865  he  had  resolved  to  go  out  to  Jamaica,  and  was 
only  restrained  by  the  uigent  advice  of  friends  who  did  not  like  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Island.  Had  he  carried  out  his  intention,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been  present  at  Gordon's  execution.  As  a  mem- 
her  of  the  council  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  he  was  a  warm 
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partizan  of  the  n^ro  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  his*  purse  aad  pen 
bemg  fi-eqaentiy  eMpkyed  in  their  behalf.  With  the  same  eiMfgj  he 
applied  himsetf  to  Ikeratore,  writing  in  French  and  Engiisbr  ^'  The 
«  Cbraiicles  of  tiie  BastiUe/*  ''La  Bertaudi^ie/*  and  ''  Philip  of  Luttfia." 
An  ardent  admirer  of  Dickens,  his  produced  "The  Yule  Ix^,"  "The 
"  Embassy  "  and  "The  Man  of  Destiny,"  in  the  school,  as  it  woe,  of 
that  master — all  of  them  very  popular  between  thirty  and  forty  yeazs  ago, 
and  not  the  less  so  for  being  illustrated  by  the  inimitable  Cruiksliazik. 

On  resgning  his  seeretaryship,  Mr.  Chamerovzow  became  dramatic 
critic  for  the  Morning  Star,  "  and,*'  writes  his  friend,  Mr.  F.  W.  Chesson, 
to  wh(Mn  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  these  £3K:ts,  "  those  who  read  hb 
"  criticisms  of  Charies  Kean*s  Shaksperean  revivals  will  not  soon  foiget 
"  them.**  At  the  time  of  Queen  Isabella's  overthrow,  he  was  special  cor- 
respondent at  Madrid  of  das  Pail  Mail  GazetU^  during  its  brief  career 
as  a  morning  paper ;  and  subsequently  special  correspondent  for  the 
Daiiy  News^  in  diat  capital,  when  Marshal  Prim  was  assassinated. 
Prinit  he  tdd  us,  was  die  victim  of  his  own  ''  blu(^;eon*aicn/'  every  one 
of  i;diom  escaped  punishment  by  connivance  of  the  police.  Daring  the 
siege  of  Faris  he  represented  die  Daily  News,  and  the  haidsfaq)s  he  dien 
underwent,  "particularly  the  bad  living,'*  says  his  friend,  ''had  much 
"  to  do  with  his  bodily  coUapse,"  which  was  also  accelerated  by  intense 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  only  child — a  dau^^ter,  who  had  shown  soch 
great  ransicai  talent  as  to  elicit  the  warm  commendations  of  Patti,  idx> 
heard  her  sing  at  St.  James's  HalL 

For  the  last  fow  yean  Mr.  Chamerovzow  resided  at  Boulogne,  where 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  doctoring  the  **  Fisher  Folk  "  (as  described 
by  himself  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  August,  1874),  and  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  Spiers's  Frendi  and  English  Dictionary.  "  The  First 
"  Foot"  was,  we  believe,  written  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Chamerovzow 
died  on  the  14th  of  November,  at  Boulogne,  and  was  buried  at  Bsompton 
Cemetery  on  the  18th,  his  remains  being  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
personal  friends.  Public  spirited  to  the  last,  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Merridew,  of  Boalogoe,  that  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he  gave 
the  bulk  of  his  .library  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Birmingham,  and 
left  250  volumes  to  the  British  Ssulois'  Institute  at  Boulogne. 


Whilst  naval  topics  are  so  much  imder  discussioa.  Captain  Bedford's 
Saikr's  Pockd'Be9k  (Portsmoutii :  Griffin  and  Co.)  is  certain  to  attnct 
attention,  though  even  witimut  this  stimulus  its  merits  are  suck  diat  it 
must  command  a  large  circle  of  readers.  The  extsaoidiosuy  variety 
and  eiitent  of  a  naval  officer's  duties  may  be  judged  by  die  mxsSofx  of 
topics  mentioned  in  tfaii  Uttle  vdnme.    The  Rule  of  the  Roadat  Sea; 
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letails  in  regard  to  boat  cioising — chiefly  as  regands  the  etst  coa^  of 

\frica  y  the  eia{doyment  of  seamen  and  mannes  wl^n.  laoded  for  acrvke 

is  a  Naval  Brigade ;  methods  of  saving  and  restoring  life ;  remedies 

for  wounds  and  injuriesy  especially  useful  for  officers  detadied  ia  boats ; 

the  weights  and  measures  of  all  countries ;  particulars  of  foreign  dodis ; 

foreign  sea  terms  and  phrases ;  details  about  clothing  and  provisioning ; 

information  for  divers ;  remarks  on  prevailing  winds  and  currents  in  ^e 

Malay  Archipelago  and  China; — these  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  over 

and  above  the  regular  routine  duties  of  a  man-of-war,  which  are  to  be 

found  in  this  useful  work.     It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  a  book  of 

this  kind  without  entering  into  technical  details.     But  it  is  a  proper 

companion  to  such  works  as  Naies,  Alston,  and  Boyd,  on  Seamanships 

whilst  from  its  handy  size  and  convenient  reference  table  it  is  even 

better  adapted  than  these  for  die  use  of  junior  officers  in  sea-going 

ships.     It  may  safely  be  said  that  Captain  Bedford  has  managed  to 

provide  the  maximuvi  of  information  in  the  minimum  of  spac^  and 

there  will  be  many  outside  the  actual  circle  of  the  regular  service, 

members  of  the  Naval  Artillery  volunteers  and  yachtsmen,  to  whom  it 

will  be  extremely  useful. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Stanley,  <rf  Mildmay  Road,  "  Won,  not 

**  Wooed :  a  Dtama  in  Five  Acts,  and.  in  Verse,"  adapted  for  the  English 

stage  from  "  Die  Schule  des  Lebens,'*  by  Adam  Lo(%e,  M.  A     In  his 

preface  Mr.  Lodge  tells  us  that  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  work 

acceptable  to  an  English  audience  "  the  limits  of  paraphrase  (as  they 

"  are  generally  understood)  have  been  exceeded  throughout*'  The  result 

is  an  interesting  story  told  in  flowing  numbers,  though  were  it  not  that 

the  exigences  of  the  five-act  play,  like  those  of  the  three-volume  novel, 

demand  a  certain  length,  we  should  have  said  the  plot  would  have  been 

more  effective  with  less  elaboration.     Nevertheless,  we  understand  that 

one  of  our  leading  actors  has  written  Mr.  Lodge  :  "  Miss  Ellen  Terry 

"  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  story  and  the 

"  elegant  verse  with  which  you  have  adorned  it ;  neither  could  she  object 

''  to  the  part  of  the  heroine.     It  is  worthy  of  the  abilities  of  any  actress 

"  however  great."    So  we  may  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  piece  produced 

at  one  of  our  principal  theatres. 


Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia  (U.S. A),  have 
published  a  profosely  illustrated  guide  to  some  of  the  most  beautifid 
sceneiy  of  the  most  beautiful  State  of  Pennsylvania,  entided  ^'The 
''Railroad  Scenery  of  Pennsylvania.*'  It  embraces  the  routes  of  the 
Great  Trunk  Line  of  that  State,  "The  Pennsylvania  Railroad^"  falls  aadi 
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rapids,  mountain  heights  and  peaceful  valleys,  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Shenandoah  mining  o]>erations, 
and  the  competing  highways  of  canals,  rivers,  and  rails.   Mount  Pisgah, 
Glen  Onoko,  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  the  Delaware,  and   many  other 
historic  scenes  also  find  a  place  in  this  handbook,  rendering  it  an 
admirable  and  indispensable  aid  to  intending  visitors  to  the  forthcoming 
Centennial  Exhibition,  who  cannot  do  better  than  make  a  tour  through 
this  New  World  State,  whith,  of  all  those  vast  states  constituting  the 
great  American  republic,  is  perhaps  richest  in  historic  association* 


As  there  are  two  sides  to  every  medal,  so  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question — ^which  fact  no  people  benefit  more  by  than  the  lawyers. 
Apropos  of  the  new  Judicature  Acts,  whose  operations  appear,  accord- 
ing to  our  contributor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Merriman,  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the 
legal  profession,  and  to  the  public,  we  cut  the  following  paragraph  fincun 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Bristol  Ttmes  and  Mirror: — 

**  Our  reconstituted  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,"  says  that  journal, 
"  do  not  seem  to  be  working  quite  as  new  machinery  ought  to  work. 
There  is,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  at  the  Guildhall  banquet,  a  little 
too  much  *  priming.'  Questions  of  costs  and  dJUestions  of  procedure 
are  turning  up  every  day,  and  turning  up  in  all  sorts  of  complicated 
forms ;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  when  asked  to  strike  a  couple  of  attorneys  off  the  rolls,  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  longer  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  no 
longer  a  Roll  of  Attorneys.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  a  few  days 
ago,  struck  an  attorney  oflf  the  rolls,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there 
was  still  a  roll,  and  that  it  had  power  to  do  what  it  did ;  but  what  roll 
the  attorney  was  struck  oflf  nobody  knows."  / 

Mr.  Merriman,  while  fully  admitting  the  loose  and  "  inartistic  "  mode 

in  which  the  new  Acts  are  drawn,  thinks  considerable  satisfaction  may 

be  derived  from  those  very  blemishes  of  draughtsmanship,  inasmuch  as 

the  new  statutes  empower  Judges  to  rectify  at  discretion  all  the  evils 

likely  to  ensue  firom  such  inexactitudes.     Rules  and  Orders  no  doubt 

simplify  matters,  especially  as  they  can  be  interpreted  by  their  framers ; 

but  surely  the  diflficulty  pointed  out  by  the  Bristol  Times  was  easy  of 

solution.     ** Attorneys'*  are,  we  believe,  abolished  by  the  new  Acts, 

and  i  priori  the  Roll  on  which  their  names  were  entered  was  abolished 

too,  so  that  at  the  time  the  Judge  exercised  his  fiinctions  in  degrading  a 

nominal  **  attorney  "  he  was  in  reality  dealing  with  a  "  solicitor."    We 

have    never    been    able   to   understand   the  distinction  between  an 

"  attomey-at-law/'  and  a  "  solicitor."    To  the  non-professional  mind  of 

our  Bristol  contemporary  it  is  very  possible  the  nut  was  equally  hard  tf 

crack.     Shall  we  ever  see  the  happy  day  on  which  solicitors  become  as 

obsolete  as  attorneys  ?    We  fear  not. 


Sir  Hubert's  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  S.  R.  TOWNSHEND  MAYER, 
moR  OF  "the  fatal  inheritance,"  "three  times,"  e 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONTESSA     CRA2IA. 

SHILE  Miss  Duroc  expressed  her  ominous  forebodings,  the 
caniage  containiag  the  victim  had  reached  its  destination. 
When  the  arrival  of  the  travellers  was  made  known,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arundel  and  Helen  hastened  to  receive  them. 

"  My  dear  Grazia,  what  a  surprise  this  is !  "  exclaimed  the  fonner. 
"  We  did  not  expect  you  till  to-morrow.  We  should  have  met  you  at 
Winterton  Station  had  we  known." 

"  It  is  my  fault  entirely,"  said  a  voice  in  which  only  the  slightest 
and  sweetest  accent  betrayed  a  foreign  origin.  "  I  was  one  day  wrong 
in  the  date  I  gave  you," 

"  I  am  so  distressed,"  siud  Mrs.  Arundel,  embracing  her  young  niece. 
"You must  have  thought  it  such  a  cold  reception." 

"  You  are  too  kind,  dear  aunt  I  assure  you  I  was  well  cared  for. 
Father  Isidore  did  everything  for  me." 

Father  Isidore,  who  had  been  standing  a.  little  apart,  came  forward  as 
the  girl's  graceful  gesture  included  him  in  the  conversation,  and  bowed 
<iuietly.  He  was  a  spare  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  thoughtful,  kindly 
face,  and  a  frank  expression  somewhat  at  variance  with  his  retiring 
manner. 

"I  am  glad  to  welcome  you,"  said  Mr.  Arundel,  addressing  the 
priest,  "  and  to  thank  you  for  your  care  of  my  niece." 

''  The  Contessawas  not  a  troublesome  charge,"  he  answered,  smiling  ; 
"  I  am  happy  to  place  her  in  such  good  hands." 

And  then  Helen  took  her  cousin  upstairs,  that  she  might  be  divested 
of  her  travelling  attire  and  rest  for  an  hour  before  dinner. 

When  Grazia  descended  to  that  meal,  the  whole  party  were  struck 
by  her  extreme  and  singular  beauty.     She  was  a  little  over  the  middle 
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height,  taller  than  Helen,  but  of  a  form  so  richly  moulded,  so  soft, 
pliable,  and  rounded,  that  her  height  only  gave  her  a  dignity  beyond  ho- 
years.  She  had  the  clear,  creamy,  colourless  skin  of  the  Roman ;  not 
pale  or  dull,  but  beautiful  beyond  the  ordinary  English  beauty  of  red 
and  white,  and  flushing  like  a  rose  when  moved  or  excited ;  her  short 
upper  lip  could  curl  in  scorn  or  melt  into  the  softest  smile ;  her  large 
dark  eyes  glowed  through  their  sweeping  lashes  with  the  languid  lustie 
of  the  south ;  her  heavy  black  hair  was  folded  round  her  small  head  in 
a  natural  coronet,  and  fastened  with  gold  pins ;  and  her  square-cut  black 
velvet  dress,  bordered  with  gold  embroidery,  showed  a  necklace  and 
bracelets  of  gold  coins  on  the  fair  throat  and  rounded  arms. 

Her  English  relations  had  only  seen  Grazia  in  the  fire-lighted  dimness 
of  the  hall  and  morning-room  before,  and  now  that  she  advanced  quietly 
into  the  full  lustre  of  the  drawing-room,  they  could  do  nothing  but  look 
at  her. 

The  **  sallow,  straight-haired  little  girl  '*  had  bloomed  into  a  marvel- 
lously beautiful  woman,  with  something  solemn  and  mysterious  in  her 
beauty  which  her  dress  enhanced. 

Mrs.  Arundel  was  the  first  to  recover  herself.  She  had  been  for  some 
time  nervously  trying  to  make  conversation  with  Father  Isidore,  whom^ 
but  that  she  knew  him  to  be  a  Catholic  priest,  she  would  have  found  the 
easiest  and  pleasantest  person  in  the  world  to  get  on  with. 

As  it  was,  between  that  fatal  knowledge  and  her  anxiety  to  choose 
subjects  familiar  and  interesting  to  him,  poor  Mrs.  Arundel  found  herself, 
in  her  discursive  talk,  constantly  on  the  verge  of  stumbling  over  the 
miracle  of  Paray-le-Monial,  the  Alt-Catholic  disputes,  and  the  hope- 
less position  of  the  Carlist  party ;  and  after  vainly  racking  her  brain  for 
a  safe  continental  topic,  had  actually  asked  Father  Isidore  what  he 
thought  of  Garibaldi's  scheme  for  draining  the  Pontine  Marshes,  when 
Grazia*s  entrance  effected  a  welcome  diversion. 

"  We  are  very  rude,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Arundel,  making  room  for 
Grazia  on  the  sofa  beside  her ;  **  but  you  know  we  were  not  able  to  have 
a  good  look  at  you  before,  with  all  your  wraps  on.  Do  you  think  you 
will  be  able  to  like  England  ?  " 

"Ask  her  in  three  months,  Frances,'*  said  Mr.  Arundel  from  his 
station  on  the  hearthrug.  **  It  is  not  a  fair  question  now,  when  our 
climate  is  at  its  very  worst*' 

**  I  don*t  agree  with  you  there,  papa,"  said  Helen.  "  February  rain  is 
not  cheerful,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  hope  in  it,  all  the  same.  November 
is  the  real  English  purgatory." 

"  My  dear ! "  cried  Mrs.  Arundel,  under  her  breath,  in  a  startled  tone. 
But  Father  Isidore  did  not  look  at  all  shocked. 
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"  This  soft  moist  weather  is  good  for  your  English  sport,  is  it  not  ?  " 
he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Arundel.  •**  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy 
sky,'  does  not  your  old  song  say,  *  proclaims  a  hunting  morning '  ?  I 
shouki  like  to  sec  a  real  English  fox-hunt.  I  have  been  in  England 
before,  but  not  at  the  right  thne  of  year.  And  the  imitations  your 
countrymen  try  to  get  up  in  my  country  are  very  poor." 

Mr.  Arundel  was  completely  taken  aback.  A  Romish  priest  showing 
an  intelligent  interest  in  fox-hunting !  He  would  as  soon  have  expected 
Grazia  to  take  her  seat  beside  him  on  the  judicial  bench. 

To  these  simple  islanders  a  priest  was  not  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
themselves.  They  felt  it  a  relief  unspeakable  tiiat  Father  Isidore  did 
not  require  tfxem  to  cast  about  for  lofty  and  solemn  themes^  somewhat 
akin  to  those  broached  in  undertones  by  indifferent  attendants  at  a 
funeral,  but  conld  take  a  hearty  unaffected  mterest  in  such  simple  matters 
as  comprised  ^ir  every-day  life ;  so  before  the  first  evening  was  over 
they  were  quite  at  their  ease  with  their  dreaded  guest. 

The  good  Father  felt  the  warmest  paternal  interest  and  prkie  in 
Grazia.  All  the  home  affection  denied  natural  outlet  by  his  creed 
seemed  concentrated  on  the  beautiful  girl,  his  pupil  and  spiritual  child ; 
and  he  was  openly  delighted  at  the  love  and  admiration  shown  her  by 
her  English  kindred 

There  was  a  Catholic  chapel  at  Winterton,  to  which  Father  Isidore 
and  the  young  Contessa  drove  on  the  second  day  after  their  arrival  at 
Westwater.  The  officiating  priest  was  introduced  to  Grazia,  and  every 
arrangement  made  that  her  religious  duties  might  not  be  neglected 
during  her  residence  in  England ;  and  on  the  following  day  Father 
Isidore  took  his  departure,  promising  to  visit  the  Manor  again  before  he 
returned  to  Rome. 

The  Contessa  Grazia  fell  easily  into  the  routine  of  life  at  her  uncle's, 
a  little  altered  to  suit  her  southern  habits.  She  was  not  fond  of  rising 
early  and  rushing  about  in  the  keen  morning  air,  from  the  gardens  to 
the  stables,  from  the  stables  to  the  dog-kennels,  from  the  kennels  to  the 
cottages  beyond  the  park  gates,  like  her  cousin  Helen.  The  search  for 
early  violets  under  sprouting  moss  and  dead  leaves  in  the  moist  hedge- 
rows, in  which  Helen  delighted,  made  Grazia  shiver.  She  preferred  to 
dream  away  whole  mornings  in  the  wann  conservatory,  rich  and  heavy 
•with  the  scent  of  exotics,  or  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  hothouses,  and 
smile  the  old  gardener  out  of  a  cluster  of  grapes  or  a  vineleaf  of  straw- 
berries— almost  impossible  luxuries,  the  pride  of  the  old  man's  heart, 
which  he  would  have  set  at  nought  Miss  Helen's  orders  to  cut. 

Grazia  would  walk  with  her  uncle,  well  wmpped  in  ftirs  and  cache- 
mires^  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  broad  flagged  terrace,  or  down  the  ever- 
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green  arcades,  whose  high  thick  hedges  sheltered  them  from  the  firesh 
breeze ;  and  she  would  willingly  drive  with  Mrs.  Arundel  in  the 
brougham,  interested  even  in  the  as  yet  bare  and  mournful  land- 
scape.   But  no  earthly  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  mount  a  horse. 

"  I  know  I  should  ride  so  badly !  "  she  would  reply  pathetically  to 
all  Helen's  arguments  and  entreaties.  "  I  have  not  courage  to  ride  well, 
and  I  do  not  love  to  do  what  I  do  badly." 

At  first  Mrs.  Arundel  had  felt  vague  terrors  lest  Helen,  being  young 
and  impressionable,  should  be  turned  from  the  faith  of  her  ancestors  by 
that  too  charming  old  priest  and  this  fascinating  Catholic  cousin.  But 
the  dread  wore  off.  Father  Isidore  had  departed  without  one  contro- 
versial word  falling  from  his  lips.  And  Grazia,  so  fer  from  having  the 
convert's  desire  to  make  converts,  was  given  to  reserve  on  the  subject 
of  her  religion.  Her  faith  had  come  to  her  by  inheritance,  and  she 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  changing  her  own  creed  as  of  persuading 
others  to  change  theirs. 

Grazia  was  naturally  affectionate,  and  was  on  excellent  terms  with  all 
the  household  at  the  Manor,  fi-om  the  first  hour  of  her  appearance  there. 
But  her  greatest  demonstrations  of  fondness  were  for  her  uncle,  whom 
she  was  never  tired  of  walking  or  sitting  beside,  or  talking  of  in  his 
absence. 

"  I  cannot  remember  my  father,"  she  said;  **but  I  am  sure  not  any 
father  could  be  so  kind  to  me — I  never  imagined  he  would  be  so  kind. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  known  *' — and  then  she  hastily  checked  herself,  as 
though  on  the  veige  of  a  revelation. 

"  And  are  you  happy  here  ?  "  Helen  asked. 

"  Half  my  heart  is  happy,"  said  Grazia,  an  arch  smile  dimpling  her 
lovely  mouth.     "  Half  my  heart  is  here." 

"And  the  other  half?" 

•*  Ah,  you  must  not  know !  *'  Grazia  answered,  suddenly  putting  her 
white  hands  over  her  cousin's  too  inquiring  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"ENGLISH   GIRLS  DON'T   FALL  IN   LOVE   FIRST!" 

Among  the  earliest  callers  at  Westwater  Manor,  after  Grazia's  arrival, 
were  Sir  Hubert  Gower  and  Mr.  Trowers. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  not  much  intimacy,  though  perfect 
friendliness,  between  the  two  families  at  the  Manor  and  Gower  Park. 

The  slight  disapproval  felt  of  Mrs.  Gower  as  too  masculine  in  taking 
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the  general  direction  of  affairs  at  the  Park,  extended  to  her  son,  as  being 
effeminate  in  allowing  her  to  do  so ;  and  with  the  keen  perception  pos» 
sessed  by  sensitive  people  of  the  real  feelings  and  opinions  of  others, 
however  courteously  veiled,  Sir  Hubert  knew  that  he  was  no  particular 
favourite  with  the  Arundels,  and  took  no  pains  to  make  himself  so. 

Had  they  met  more  frequently,  the  misapprehension  might  have  worn 
off  j  Hubert  Gower  was  not  really  effeminate,  though  a  Httle  given  to- 
fastidious  dilettantism ;  nor  was  he  naturally  indolent,  though  he  readily 
availed  himself  of  his  mother's  energetic  performance  of  business  in 
which  he  did  not  take  especial  pleasure,  to  fill  his  time  with  the  pursuits 
in  which  he  did.  He  had  all  his  life  been  so  accustomed  to  have  its 
troubles  and  anxieties  lifted  from  his  shoulders,  that  he  needed  some 
one  by  his  side  to  spur  him  to  action,  and  point  out  where  his  duty  lay — 
some  one  to  foster  his  generous  impulses  into  generous  deeds,  not 
permitting  them  to  die  away  in  fruitless  aspirations. 

As  matters  stood,  Sir  Hubert  generally  paid  his  visits  at  Westwater 
Manor  when  he  happened  to  be  staying  witli  Philip  Trowers;  and 
accordingly  they  presented  themselves  there  together  one  February 
afternoon.  Ordinarily,  Philip  was  in  and  out  of  the  Manor  as  often  and 
unceremoniously  as  the  Hall,  and  his  presence  attracted  as  little  atten- 
tion. But  since  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  young  Contessa  di  Rispoli 
some  undefined  feeling  of  shyness  and  hesitation  had  kept  him  away. 
He  would  have  scouted  the  notion  that  the  presence  of  this  unknown 
girl  could  make  any  difference  to  his  conduct — but  it  did ;  and  the  very 
strength  of  the  feeling  prevented  his  alluding  to  it. 

The  day  was  cold  and  dark ;  and  the  druwing-room  of  Westwater 
Manor,  with  its  sparkling  firelight,  reflected  in  mirrors  and  ornaments, 
its  bright  green  and  white  draperies  and  abundant  flowers,  looked  almost 
fairylike,  as  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  visitors. 

Grazia  was  leaning  back  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  not  even  pretending 
to  do  anything  but  enjoy  its  warmth.  Her  morning  dress  of  crimson 
cachemire,  trimmed  with  swansdown,  set  off  to  perfection  the  colourless 
purity  of  her  complexion,  and  all  her  thick  dark  hair  was  coiled  in  a 
classic  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  fastened  with  a  silver  arrow. 

Helen,  by  one  of  the  windows,  was  embroidering  busily.  She  looked 
gracefid  and  serene  as  usual ;  but  the  delicate  light  tints  of  her  hair  and 
eyes  and  cheeks  paled  into  insignificance  beside  her  cousin's  dazzling 
beauty. 

She  rose  from  her  chair  with  a  smiling  welcome,  and  was  about  to 
introduce  the  visitors  in  due  form,  when  Grazia  suddenly  ghded  past  her 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  a  little  cry  of  astonishment. 
'*  Sir  Hubert !    I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here." 
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'*  Nor  I  to  see  you !  My  dear  Contessa,  this  is  a  pleasure  indeed. 
Philip,  you  villain,  why  did  not  you  prepare  me  ? — was  it  a  deepUki 
plot  to  upset  my  self-command  ?  " 

Mr.  Trowers,  infinitely  astonished  at  the  une3q>ected  recogniti(», 
muttered  something  about  not  having  been  aware — ^and  not  liaving  him- 
self  had  the  honour 

**  No,  indeed,  Philip,"  said  Helen.  "  You  have  been  quite  a  deserter 
lately.  I  told  Grazia  the  thought  of  her  must  have  frightened  you 
away." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Philip,  recovering  himself  a  litde,  "  my  crime 
has  carried  its  own  punishment ;  therefore  I  may  hope  to  be  foi^ven." 

''  Mamma,"  exclaimed  Helen,  as  her  mother  at  that  momesit  entered 
the  room,  "  such  an  odd  thing  !  Sir  Hubert  Gower  and  Grazia  are  quite 
old  firiends." 

"  We  met  when  I  was  in  Rome  last  year/*  said  Sir  Hubert,  shaJking 
hands  with  his  hostess.  *'  I  had  no  idea  that  we  should  so  soon  be 
neighbours." 

"  You  know  that  the  Contessa  di  Rispoli  is  Mr.  Aj-undd*s  sister?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  aware  of  that.  But  not  that  your  niece  was  coming  to 
see  her  English  friends  this  year." 

"Grazia's  visit  was  quite  suddenly  arranged,"  said  Mrs.  AnmdeL 

"  How  could  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  leave  your  Italy,  at  this  time 
of  year,  for  our  d»aU  England  ?  " 

*'I  did  not  find  it  in  my  heart.  Sir  Hubert.  Mamma  found  it  in 
hers,"  Grazia  answered  calmly.  **  Bujt,"  she  added*  kindling,  with  one 
of  her  graceful  impulsive  gestures,  "  you  nmst  not  think  I  am  unhappy, 
or  unwilling  to  be  here.    They  all  are  so  kind  I " 

**  Who  could  be  otherwise — to  you?  " 

Grazia  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders. , 

"  I  think  you  have  seen  one  who  could/'  she  answered  in  a  low  tone. 

Sir  Hubert  looked  uncomfortable.  **  We  had  some  pleasant  days  in 
Rome,"  he  answered,  mal  d  propos,  **  Do  you  remember  that  visit  to 
the  Palazzo  Rospiglioso? — a  red-letter  day  in  my  calendar.  Has  your 
friend  finished  his  copy  of  the  Aurora  ?    It  was  worth  completing." 

**  Do  you  remember  the  violet-beds  at  the  baths  of  Caracalla  ?  '*  asked 
Giazia. ;  abruptly,  for  her. 

"  Violet-beds ! — there  were  no  violets  when  we  were  there,"  said  Sir 
Hubert,  mystified. 

**  Ah,  no ;  it  was  not  the  time.  But  speaking  of  flowers,  there  are 
no  flowers  so  lovely  as  my  aunt's.  Have  you  ever  been  in  her  conser- 
vatory ?  " 

**  I  nei^er  have,"  was  the  penitent  answer. 
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**Come  now, — and  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  such  lovely  flowers;"  and 
burning  to  him  with  her  radiant  smile,  Grazia  led  the  way  through  the 
opened  door  from  the  drawing-room. 

The  two  ladies  left  behind  looked  at  each  other  in  a  little  astonish- 
cnent. 

"  Tant  soit  peu  coquette,"  murmured  Mrs.  Arundel  with  a  smile. 

**  No,  oh  no !"  said  Helen,  eagerly.  "  Grazia  says  and  does  just  what 
-comes  into  her  head ;  that  is  all." 

PhUip  Trowers  had  turned  away,  and  was  looking  out  of  the  furtlier 
"window.  Now  he  joined  Mrs.  Arundel  and  her  daughter,  but  found  it 
difficult  to  talk  to  them.  His  eyes  followed  the  graceful  figures  among 
^e  flowers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  impatient  of  Hubert's 
polished  manner  and  gay  speech. 

When  they  returned,  Grazia's  manner  was  subdued,  but  her  cheeks 
"were  flushed  and  her  eyes  shining.  Sir  Hubert  wore  a  small  cluster  of 
violets  in  his  buttonhole.  Grazia  touched  them  lightly  with  her  finger, 
saying,  "*  Violet  is  for  faithfulness.'  Remember,  you  are  to  dry  them 
and  put  them  in  your  desk.  And  they  are  to  remind  you  of  the 
violet-beds  of  Rome  ; "  and  then  she  drew  a  low  ottoman  beside  her 
aunt's  chair,  and  nestled  close  to  her. 

•*I  have  been  hoping  to  see  Mrs.  Gower,  Sir  Hubert,**  said  Mrs. 
Arundel.  "  Do  you  think  she  will  call  soon  ?  '*  She  was  a  little  jealous 
of  Grazia's  dignity,  and  would  by  no  means  go  to  the  Park  till  Mrs. 
Gower  had  called  on  her  niece. 

"  I — I  fear  not,*'  said  Sir  Hubert,  taken  by  surprise.  **  My  mother  is 
in  London  at  present." 

« In  London !  *' 
Yes — with  my  aunt,  Lady  Scarauche." 
I  daresay  her  stay  will  not  be  very  long  ?  '* 
It  is  quite  uncertain.'* 

**Your  mother  does  not  care  for  London,  I  know; — and  I  don't 
ithink  she  greatiy  loves  Lady  Scarauche.'' 

"  Why,  no — I'm  afraid  we  none  of  us  do." 

"Well,  I  suppose  she  is  gone  on  a  pleasant  errand,"  said  Mrs. 
Arundel  kindly. 

"  I  fear  not,"  answered  Sir  Hubert,  confused,  and  rose  to  go.  Why 
was  it  so  impossible  for  him  to  explain — to  say  frankly  that  his  engage- 
ment did  not  meet  his  mother's  approval?  All  the  party  w^e  old 
friends, — though,  except  Philip,  not  intimate  ones.  Yet  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  speak  of  Rose  to  them. 

Was  he  already  feeling  the  difiiculty  of  his  position  ? 

^*  Helen,"  said  Grazia,  waking  up  out  of  a  deep  fit  of  meditation 
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when  their  visitors  had  departed,  and  Mrs.  Arundel  was  giving  audi- 
ence to  some  village  pensioners  in  the  housekeeper's  room — **  Helen, 
are  you  in  love  with  Philip  Trowers?  '* 

"Good  heaven!   no,  child.    What   makes  you  ask  such  an  extra- 
ordinary question  ?  " 

^'  I  should  be,  if  I  were  you — ^he  is  so  wonderfully  handsome.'* 
"  English  girls  don't  fall  in  love  first,"  said  Helen,  gravely. 
**  Oh !  They  wait  till  they  are  made  love  to.  What  a  conveniem 
arrangement  How  much  heartbreak  it  must  save !  What  well4>ehaved 
good  children  English  girls  must  be !  And  do  they  go  to  mamma  and 
papa  first,  and  say.  Please  may  I  fall  in  love  ?  Don't  look  so  serious, 
Helen.    You  know  you  are  a  little  hypocrite." 

There  could  be  no  denying  that,  with  all  her  charms  and  all  her 
accomplishments,  Grazia  was  terribly  ignorant.  She  had  not  read  haJf 
a  dozen  books  except  a  little  Italian  poetry  and  a  few  tepid 
romances.  She  had  small  knowledge  of  libraries,  and  less  of  life, 
having  never  left  her  convent  till  she  was  sixteen,  and  during  the  b»'o 
subsequent  years  mixed  but  sparingly  in  the  society  cultivated  br 
her  foreign  and  heretical  mother,  between  whom  and  herself  there 
was  little  love,  and  no  sympathy.  Grazia,  whatever  her  ideas  as  to  the 
liberty  of  love,  thought  that  in  the  matter  of  marriage  all  parents  and 
guardians,  uncles  and  aunts,  however  personally  amiable,  were  ex  offido 
tyrants.  One  day  she  said  to  Helen,  with  an  uneasy  attempt  at  uncoa- 
cem,  half  frightened,  half  defiant, — 

"  Well,  and  who  is  it  that  I  am  to  marry  ?    Have  I  seen  him  yet  ?  ** 
**  Grazia !     How  in  the  world  should  I  know  ?    You  ought  to  tell  nu,'^ 
"  Ah  !    I  thought  you  would  be  sure  to  have  heard.    You  all  seem 
to  tell  each  other  everything." 

"  But  what  have  we  got  to  do  with  it  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  I  mean,  who  has  Uncle  Henry  chosen  for  my  husband  ?    Come, 
Helen,  be  firank ;  you  may  just  as  well." 

''  I  am  sure  papa  has  not  given  a  thought  to  the  subject" 
"  And  I  am  equally  sure  that  he  h<is.     I  have  good  authority  for 
saying  so." 

"  Well,  but,  Grazia,  the  thing  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  Don't  you 
think  if  papa  had  a  matrimonial  turn  he  would  nuury  me  off  first?" 
Helen  asked  her  question  good-humouredly,  but  not  without  a  soupfon 
of  jealousy  that  Mr.  Arundel  should  be,  even  mistakenly,  suspected  of 
wanting  to  settle  in  the  world  any  girl  excepting  his  own  daughter. 
Grazia  obstinately  shook  her  head. 

'*  I  see  you  don't  know  so  much  as  I  know.     I  have  plenty  of  reason 
for  all  I  say." 
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**  You  are  entirely  mistaken.  Papa  would  not  think  of  matchm^tig 
Tor  you.  In  England  girls  choose  their  own  husbands,  you  know. 
Marriages  are  not  mere  business  or  family  arrangements,  as  they  are 
abroad." 

**  Oh,  indeed  !  But  I  thought  English  girls  never  fell  in  love  without 
the  permission  of  mamma,  papa,  the  governess,  the  priest,  and  so  on  ?  '* 

"  I  did  not  say  that !  "  cried  Helen,  laughing,  though  half  cross. 
**  I  mean  that  English  fathers  would  not  think  of  marrying  girls  to  men 
they  did  not  love,  as  a  mere  good  investment ;  but  at  the  same  time 
£nglish  girls  would  not  fall  in  love  unless  they  knew  first  that  some  one 
was  very  much  in  love  with  them." 

**  You  are  sure  you  are  right,  Helen  ?  *' 

"  Quite  sure.*' 

**  Ebbene  ;  time  will  show.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
never  been  in  love  in  all  your  life  ?  *' 

**  Never.     /  in  love,  indeed  1 " 

**  And  you  are  pretty — and — how  old  are  you  ?  " 

"Twenty  next  month." 
Nearly  two  years  older  than  I  am  !    Impossible,  Helen !  " 
True,  nevertheless.    And  pray  how  many  times  have  you  been  in 
love,  then  ?  " 

Grazia  raised  herself  from  among  her  cushions,  and  began  to  count 
on  her  fingers. 

"  There  was  Count  Giovanni  Masoni,  whose  mother  had  part  of  the 
ruinous  old  palace  with  the  garden  joining  that  of  our  house  at  Florence. 
I  was  eleven  the  year  we  lived  there.  Giovanni  and  I  used  to  play  in 
the  Boboli  Gardens,  while  Gemma  and  the  nurses  gossiped  by  the 
fountain.  One.  Then  there  was  the  doctor  who  attended  me  when  I 
had  the  fever  in  Sta.  Eulalia.  He  was  old  and  bald-headed,  but  very 
handsome ;  and  I  think  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children.  Two.  There 
was  the  young  German  profossor  who  taught  me  languages  when  I 
went  back  to  the  Palazzo  Rispoli ;  and  who  wrote  du  bist  gelUbt  on  my 
exercise.  Three.  And  there  was  the  organist  at  Sette  Vine,  who  looked 
so  pale,  and  played  so  divinely.  Four.  Four  times  at  least,  Helen  1 " 
with  an  innocent  upward  gaze. 

"  Oh,  Grazia !  Grazia ! "  cried  her  cousin,  shaking  her  head,  but 
laughing.     "  This  is  all  nonsense — ^not  love." 

**  Is  not  love  nonsense  ?  And  are  you  sure,  Helen,  you  have  always 
been  wise?" 

**  Of  course  I  am." 

•*  Ah  !  Well,  I  am  tired  after  all  this  serious  conversation.  I  think 
I  shall  go  to  sleep.*' 
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And  Grazia  nestled  down  again  in  her  low  seat,  but  did  not  go  to 
sleep.  She  lay  back,  watching  through  her  dark  half-closed 
her  cousin's  untroubled  face.  To  the  Italian  girl,  with  all  her  grace 
sweetness,  concealment  was  an  instinct  She  could  not  understand  die 
straightforward  simplicity  of  the  English  girl,  who  had  nothing  to 
conceal. 

Presently  Mrs.  Arundel  came  in,  after  her  morning  consultation 
with  her  housekeeper.  She  carried  a  large  bundle  of  old  linen  in  her 
hand. 

"  If  you  are  not  doing  anything  very  urgent,  my  dear,  I  wish  yon 
would  sort  and  unpick  some  of  this  for  me.  I  have  promised  Miss  Biake 
a  parcel  of  pieces  for  her  work  club." 

Helen  put  aside  her  drawing  cheerfully,  and  took  her  ^are  of  the 
linen. 

**  Are  you  sure,  mamma,  this  is  good  for  anything  but  cut  fingers  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Helen.  The  best  of  it  will  make  children's  pinafores,  and 
tray  cloths,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  with  a  little  numagement" 

*'  So  be  it.     I  am  quite  willing  to  help." 

"  That  was  rather  strange  news  about  Mrs.  Gower,"  said  Mrs.  Arundel, 
after  a  short  pause.  '*  It  must  be  a  very  strong  motive  whidi  has  taken 
her  to  London." 

"  To  stay  with  that  terrible  Lady  Scarauche !     Yes,  it  really  must'* 

"  I  suppose  it  is  connected  with  the  marriage.  Sir  Hubcirt  need  not 
have  minded  admitting  as  much  to  us." 

*'  Do  you  know  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  there  is  sooie  breaking- 
off,  or  at  all  events  postponement,  of  the  match.  He  seemed  so 
disinclined  to  allude  to  it,  and  spoke  so  nervously  about  Diana." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear !  It  has  been  a  well-understood  thing  for 
years.  No  marriage  could  possibly  be  more  suitable.  Mrs.  Gower  is 
known  to  have  set  her  heart  upon  it.  It  is  even  said  that  Mr.  Rec* 
fern's  will  contained  some  clauses  conditional  on  Diana's  marrying 
Hubert." 

Grazia  again  emerged  from  her  cu^ions,  saying  slowly,  **So  Sir 
Hubert  has  had  a  wife  provided  for  him  by  his  family.  I  thought,  my 
dear  Helen,  parents  never  made  mariages  dcs  cotnmiances  in  Eng- 
land ?  " 

"  I  thought,  my  dear  Grazia,  you  had  gone  to  sleep.  EjccepdoDS 
prove  the  rule,  you  know.  Besides,  this  match  is  not  made  yet,  and 
perhaps  never  may  be.     Mamma  is  only  gossiping." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PERDITA   AND   FLORIZEL. 

^*  £Ixcus£  me,  but  will  you  allow  me  to  pass  ?  " 

A  youDg  man,  leaning  on  the  little  garden  gate  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
watching  evening  shadows  gather  over  the  homely  scene  before  him — 
a  narrow  road  bounded  by  a  hedge,  beyond  which  rose  bare  brown 
ploughed  fields ;  a  whitewashed  village  church  crowning  tlae  hill  on  the 
left,  half  a  dozen  cottages  straggling  over  the  valley  on  the  right — 
started  at  the  soft  tones,  and  raising  his  hat  opened  the  gate  with  an 
apologetic  word ;  then  so  intently  watched  the  light  figure  disappear  in 
the  direction  of  the  village,  that  the  cigar  expired  in  his  forgetful  fingers. 
Presently  footsteps  were  heajxl  coming  down  the  hill,  and  a  tall  spare 
figure  loomed  through  the  deepening  dusk. 

"  Back  at  last,  old  fellow ! "  cried  the  smoker,  gaily ;  "  I  thought  you 
were  never  coming.  I've  been  waiting  for  you  a  full  hour  by  my 
waidi." 

^^  I  am  sorry  I  was  detained.  I  know  you  must  have  found  it  very 
dulL    But  it  is  impossible  to  cut  short  parish  business,  sometimes.'' 

"  Your  native  orators  are  so  fond  of  hearing  their  most  sweet  voices, 
I  suppose.  Who  was  the  Hebe  who  left  your  house  five  minutes  before 
you  came  Up ?  And  where  have  you  been  hiding  her?  I  did  not  know 
that  Brood  contained  anything  so  captivating." 

**  Not  having  been  here  five  minutes  before  I  came  up,  how  can  I 
possibly  tell  who  then  went  away?" 

"  Nonsense,  Ferrers.  You  must  know  whom  I  mean.  Brood  would 
be  a  Happy  Valley  indeed  if  it  held  two  such  paragons.  Was  she  a 
caller,  or  a  visitor,  or  what  ?  And  why  did  you  not  let  me  see  her 
before?" 

"  You  have  been  here  exactly  tliree  days." 

"  Just  thirty-six  lost  opportunities." 

"  And  you  expect  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  young 

ladies  who  naay  visit  my  aunt " 

^  No—on  my  hcmour,  only  with  one.  There  can  be  only  one  heavenly 
being  in  your  vicinity  with  such  eyes,  such  a  figure,  such  a  voice,  and 
such  a  seaile." 

"  You  have  not  lost  your  boyish  enthusiasm  I  see.  It  is  true  that  I 
can  count  on  my  fingers  all  my  parishioners  over  or  under  a  certain  age. 
But  how  can  I  tell  which  of  tliose  eight  or  nine  you  may  have  seen  ?'* 

"Don't  be  tantalising,  there's  a  good  old  mar,"  said  the  other,  passing 
his  arm  round  his  friend's  shoulders.  "  I'm  sure  you  know,  all  the 
time." 
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Mr.  Ferrers  drew  out  his  watch.  "  A  quarter  past  four.  The  young 
person  you  saw  must  have  been  d.  protegee  of  my  aunt,  who  comes  f(W  a 
few  hours  every  day  to  work  and  read  to  her.'* 

^^ K protegee— soiat  one  who  has  *seen  better  days  *  as  the  phrase  goes?  *" 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Mr.  Ferrers,  drily ;  "  I  should  say  these  are  about  the 
best  she  has  ever  seen,  or  perhaps  is  ever  likely  to  see.  She  is  the 
granddaughter  of  an  old  labourer  down  yonder."  And  the  vicar, 
waving  his  hand  towards  the  village,  led  the  way  indoors,  as  though  the 
subject  were  at  an  end. 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  his  friend,  eagerly,  following. 

"  Have  you  not  yet  learnt  that  the  impossible  is  always  true  ?  "    • 

"  But  Ferrers — the  girl  I  saw  couldn't  be  a  labourer's  daughter !  " 

"  Granddaughter,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Ferrers,  as  they  settled  them- 
selves in  the  well-worn  leather  chairs  on  either  side  of  the  fire  in  his 
plainly  furnished  little  study. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  them." 

**My  dear  boy,  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell.  When  we  first  came 
here  Miss  Ferrers  could  get  out  a  litde,  and  was  very  much  struck  by 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  this  girl.  She  often  called  at  the  cottage, 
and  when  at  last  she  had  to  keep  her  room  sent  for  Rose " 

"  What  did  you  say  her  name  was  ?  " 

"  Rose  Wilson.  Sent  for  her  to  read,  and  so  on.  There  is  not  much 
society  here,  you  know,  and  my  aunt  got  fond  of  her." 

"  But  the  girl  I  saw  was  well  dressed." 

"  That  is  Aunt  Laura's  doing.  Rose  Wilson  is  very  gratefiil,  and  sits 
up  with  her  through  many  sleepless  nights ;  and  aunt  makes  a  pet  of 
her." 

Mr.  Ferrers  did  not  seem  much  disposed  to  enlarge  on  the  subject. 

**  I  think  it  is  time  we  got  ready  for  dinner,"  he  said. 

Next  morning,  after  lunch,  a  tap  was  heard  on  the  door  of  Miss 
Ferrers'  sitting-room,  and  her  gentle  "  Come  in,"  revealed  to  the  visitor 
a  pretty  group. 

Miss  Ferrers,  still  graceful  and  interesting-looking,  in  spite  of  her  forty 
years  and  obvious  ill-health,  lay  on  a  low  sofa  placed  across  the  window, 
whose  red  curtains  made  a  becoming  background  for  her  pale  regular 
profile.  All  the  few  luxuries  which  her  nephew  allowed  himself  to  pur- 
chase were  destined  for  this  room,  made  beautiful  by  pictures,  sculpture, 
some  rare  old  china — a  priceless  heirloom, — and  flowers  at  all  seasons. 
In  one  comer  stood  an  easel ;  opposite  the  fireplace  a  piano ;  but  it  was 
long  since  Laura  Ferrers  had  touched  either. 

On  a  low  chair  by  her  side  sat  a  girl  .of  eighteen,  with  one  of  the  few 
faces  which  have  a  genuine  right  to  be  called  beautiful — ^not  only  in 
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expression,  colouring,  or  form,  but  in  all  combined;  enhanced  by  an 
air  of  tranquil  unconsciousness,  straightforward  and  simple  as  that  of  a 
child.  Her  fair  hair,  lying  in  glossy  waves  low  on  her  forehead,  was 
drawn  back  above  the  pretty  ears  into  a  thick  coil,  from  which  some 
stray  curls  escaped.  Her  complexion  was  softly  tinted  pale  pink  and 
white,  which  revealed  every  emotion  by  a  change  of  colour,  vivid  but 
delicate.  Her  eyes,  veiled  by  their  long  lashes  darker  than  the  hair, 
looked  almost  purple,  but  when  raised  to  the  light,  or  sparkling  with 
animation,  were  brilliant  blue. 

She  was  bending  in  close  attention  over  some  unusually  perplexing 
fancy  work,  when  the  visitor  entered,  saying  cheerfully, 

**Will  you  tolerate  me  for  an  hour  or  two.  Miss  Ferrers — while 
Edward  writes  his  sermon,  in  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  assist  ?  " 

"  Gladly,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  do  not  fear  being  oppressed  with 
dulness.'* 

The  girl  by  her  side  rose,  and  gathered  up  her  work  as  though  pre- 
paring for  flight,  but  Miss  Ferrers  whispered,  "  Sit  still.  You  must  get 
on  with  that  cushion,  or  it  will  never  be  ready  for  the  Christmas  bazaar ; 
and  you  cannot  do  it  alone." 

Meantime  the  visitor  had  drawn  a  chair  to  the  foot  of  Miss  Ferrers' 
sofa,  opposite  the  young  embroideress,  and  was  looking  about  him  with 
a  certain  artistic  satisfaction. 

"What  a  pretty  room  you  have  here ! " 

**Yes,"  said  Miss  Ferrers,  gratefully;  "  Edward  insists  on  making  it 
so.     You  should  see  it  in  summer  when  that  balcony  is  full  of  flowers." 
"I  hope  I  may,"  said  her  visitor,  heartily.     "You  have  plenty  of 
amusement  here  I  see,"  turning  over  the  books  and  magazines  heaped 
on  the  reading  table  by  the  invalid's  sofa. 

"We  get  Mudie's  box, — quite  a  boon  to  exiles  like  ourselves." 
**  Have  you  read  all  these?" 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Miss  Ferrers,  smiling,  "  though  we  get  through  a 
good  many  in  our  quiet  mornings." 

"  Doesn't  it  tire  you  to  read  so  much  ?  " — said  artfully,  with  a  view  to 
introducing  some  remark  about  Rose. 
"  It  would  if  I  read  to  myself." 
This  was  baffling. 

"  Armgart "  lay  among  the  other  books. 

**  May  I  read  this  to  you,  if  you  have  not  read  it  already?"  was  the 
next  inquiry, — for  the  questioner  knew  that  he  read  very  well,  and 
wanted  to  see  if  that  placid  face  opposite  could  reveal  intelligence  equal 
to  its  loveliness. 

He  was  soon  satisfied  on  that  point 
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As  the  reading  proceeded,  and  the  impassioned  music  of  the 
gained  power  over  the  listeners,  Miss  Ferrers  turned  a  litde  am  ber 
couch  so  that  her  face  was  averted;  old  dreams  and  memories  had 
been  stirred, — she  did  not  care  to  betray  how  deeply.  But  Rose's 
work  fell  on  her  knee,  while  her  face,  kindling  and  glowm^  with 
emotion,  was  raised,  her  shyness  forgotten,  and  the  blue  eyes  cvcb 
fixed  on  the  reader's  face. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three  was  most  sorry  when  the  iitde 
French  clock  struck. 

**  Four  o'clock,  Rose !  **  said  Miss  Ferrers  kindly.    And  the  ^aA  got 
up  quietly,  put  away  her  work,  arranged  the  wraps  round  Miss 
with  a  loving  look,  and  left  the  roorn^  bowing  slightly  to  the  stranger 
she  passed  him. 

•'  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Ferrers,  "  you  have  read  delightfully,  and  I 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  Now  I  think  I  must  send  you  away,  for  I  fed 
tired." 

Nothing  loth  to  be  dismissed,  the  young  man  ran  downstairs,  catcdung 
up  his  hat  as  he  passed  through  the  little  hall.  He  paused  at  the 
garden  gate.  There  was  the  pretty  figure  disappearing  thioog^  the 
twilight ;  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  followed. 

He  kept  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  notice,  but  near  eiiou^  to 
distinguish  which  cottage  she  entered — the  roughest  and  poorest  where 
all  were  rough  and  poor. 

A  feeling  of  imselfish  compassion,  of  surprise  and  sympathy — possibly 
of  that  pity  whicli  is  "  akin  to  love  " — took  possession  of  him  as  he 
looked  at  the  miserable  dwelling. 

"  What  an  imcongenial  home  for  her,  poor  child !  Was  it  wise,  I 
wonder,  to  show  her  just  so  much  of  refinement  as  must  make  tins  hc^e 
doubly  objectionable  ?  Yet  I  don't  know  how  they  could  avoid  it,  with 
such  a  wonderfully  pretty  creature." 

He  passed  the  cottage  for  a  short  distance,  then  returned,  looking 
still  more  closely.  The  early  winter  darkness  had  come  on,  amd  the 
firelight,  blazing  up  briskly  on  the  hearth,  revealed  the  interior.  An 
old  man  in  a  blouse  smoked  a  long  day  pipe  in  one  chimney  comer; 
an  old  woman  knitted  in  the  other.  Between  them  stood  Rose, 
her  hands  lightly  clasped  before  her,  her  eyes  fixed  wistfully  on  the 
fire. 

"  What  is  she  thinking  of?  "  wondered  the  unseen  spectator.     "  She 
must  not  be  left  here  for  ever — buried— thrown  away  utterly." 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  home  to-morrow,  Miss  Ferrers.     I  have  stayed  a 
most  unreasonable  time  as  it  is,  and  my  people  will  be  wondering  what 
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las   become  of  me.     But  you  have  been  so  kind,  and  ray  visit  so 
>lea6ant,  that  really  it  is  not  my  fault  I  have  stayed  so  long/* 

He  spoke  to  his  hostess,  but  looked  at  Rose.  The  fair  downcast 
"ace  flushed  vividly,  then  faded  to  unusual  paleness.  But  she  went 
steadily  on  with  her  work,  and  tried  to  seem  to  take  no  heed.  It  was 
about  her  usual  hour  of  departure,  and  he  joined  her  in  the  lane, — ^not 
for  lAie  first  time  by  many. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  to  Miss  Ferrers,  Rose  ?  "  he  asked,  in  the 
dangerously  tender  voice  in  which  he  always  talked  to  her. 

Of  course  she  had  heard.  The  varying  colour  of  her  cheek  again 
answered  him,  but  lips  were  mute, — ^perhaps  lest  they  should  tell  too 
much. 

'*  Are  you  sorry  that  I  am  going?"  he  persisted,  bending  low  to  look 
at  the  averted  face. 
**Yes,"  she  faltered. 

"  But  I  shall  leave  my  heart  behind,  Rose.  Shall  I  take  yours  with 
me?" 

**  You  should  not  ask  me, — you  must  not,"  she  whispered,  in  tones 
which  were  themselves  a  confession. 

"  Yes,  I  must ; — I  want  to  know,  more  than  anything  in  the  world. 
Because,  if  the  heart  is  mine,  I  shall  soon  return  and  claim  the  hand,. 
— the  obstinate  little  hand  now  hiding  so  resolutely  away  from  me." 

She  gave  him  an  April  smile,  but  still  withheld  the  hand.  Then  said^ 
trying  to  look  very  wise  and  firm, 

"You  will  soon  forget  me,  and  all  this,  when  you  are  among  your  own 
friends  again.     And  it  will  be  much  better  so." 

"  Rose !  Rose !  you  know  you  are  talking  nonsense.  I  shall  never 
forget  you,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  try.  I  have  always  had  what  I  wanted^ 
all  my  life,  and  now  I  want  you.  I  want  you  to  be  my  dear,  adored, 
captivating  treasure  of  a  wife." 

Rose  put  up  her  hands  as  though  to  stop  her  ears. 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  talk  so.     I  am  not  fit  to  be  your 
wife ;  you  must  marry  some  lady  of  your  own  rank." 

"And  what  lady  of  my  own  rank  is  half  so  dear  and  lovely  to  me  as 
you?" 

"There  will  be,  some  day." 

."  Never  !  and  I  do  not  mean  to  try  to  find  her.  I  will  have  you  for 
my  wife,  and  no  one  but  you,  if  I  wait  till  I  am  as  old  as  your  grand- 
father." 

Rose  smiled  at  the  comparison,  through  all  her  serious  bewilderment. 
Then  the  fair  face  clouded  again,  as  though  her  grandfather's  name  had 
suggested  other  doubts. 
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"No,"  she  said  at  last  with  a  deep  sigh;  "the  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  impossible  it  is.  You  are  very  good  and  kind,  and  it  is  a  great 
honour " 

"  Rose,  do  you  love  me  ?  '*  he  ruthlessly  interrupted,  standing  stiD  in 
the  darkening  lane,  and  catching  both  her  hands. 

What  could  she  say  ?  He  was  to  her  the  fairy  prince  who  comes 
into  most  lives  at  one  time  or  another.  He  was  handsome,  brilliant, 
gay,  unlike  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  earthy,  amongst  whom  her 
lot  had  hitherto  been  cast.  Her  fancy  was  taken  captive,  and  reason 
vainly  struggled  against  the  bewitching  influence.  And  this  denizen  (rf 
a  brighter  sphere  loved  her  ! — ^wanted  to  transplant  her,  ignorant  country 
girt  as  she  was,  from  the  privations  of  her  own  lot  to  the  splendours  tyS. 
his. 

So  when  the  question  was  repeated,  "Do  you  love  me,  Rose?" 
though  there  was  no  answer  in  words,  the  lover  was  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

**A  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH   MARRIAGE." 

Diana  was  glad  of  the  quiet  interval  of  solitude  at  her  own  house,  to 
think  over  the  task  she  had  undertaken.  It  was  no  light  one.  Between 
herself  and  a  girl  in  the  station  of  Sir  Hubert's  betrothed  there  was  a 
great  gulf,  which  his  love  had  bridged,  but  which  her  instinctive  anti- 
pathy would  have  widened,  had  she  allowed  herself  to  dwell  on  it  She 
did  not ;  she  wondered  how  they  could  be  brought  into  sympathy,  how 
she  should  begin  her  work  of  educating  Rose  in  the  usages  of  society 
and  preparing  her  for  her  future  position.  She  bent  her  thoughts  per- 
sistently on  the  practical  side,  and  shunned  any  indulgence  in  memory 
or  regret  as  she  would  have  shunned  a  sin.  She  fought  her  battle 
alone,  without  letting  other  eyes  see  a  single  scar. 

Once  or  twice  Mr.  Buller  called  on  her,  and  he  was  always  welcome. 
But  conversation  was  rather  difficult  without  treading  dangerous  ground. 
Mr.  Buller  had  shared  the  general  surprise  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
dispersion  of  the  family  at  Gower  Park,  and  had  come  to  the  usual 
conclusion — that  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  approaching 
marriage,  and  that  Mrs.  Gower  had  gone  to  London,  ostensibly  to  visit 
her  half-sister,  but  really  to  prepare  for  that  auspicious  event  And 
Diana,  though  perfectly  aware  of  the  prevalent  false  impression,  felt 
that  it  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  make  any  attempt  to  dispel  it 
Time  would  show  how  matters  really  stood. 
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When  the  day  arrived  on  which  Diana  was  to  be  introduced  to  Sir 
^^ubert's  betrothed,  having  dressed  for  her  journey  early,  and  with 
inusual  care,  she  stood  looking  in  the  glass  for  some  moments  before 
lescending,  thinking  how  often  she  had  prepared  to  go  on  some  expedi- 
ion  with  Hubert  before,  yet  how  different  this  was  from  all  others. 
She  might  have  been  pardoned  a  smile  of  gratified  vanity  at  the  graceful 
vision  before  her ;  but  a  slight  frown,  more  sad  than  angry,  contracted 
iier  forehead  instead,  and  she  turned  from  the  glass  with  a  sigh. 

Entering  the  drawing-room,  she  rang  the  bell  and  asked  for  the 
housekeeper. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  Mrs.  Webbe,"  said  Diana,  when  that  lady  entered 
the  room,  not  in  the  best  of  humours,  from  a  sense  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  mystery  in  the  family  "  goings  on  "  which  ought  not 
to  have  extended  to  her ;  "  I  sent  for  you  to  ask  that  you  would  have 
a  bedroom  and  dressing-room  prepared  while  I  am  away,  as  I  shall 
probably  bring  a  friend  back  with  me — a  lady,  who  will  remain  some 
time." 

"Very  well,  ma*am.     Will  the  lady  bring  her  maid? " 
"  No,  her  maid  will  follow,  but  not  to-day ;  so  you  need  not  prepare 
another  room  yet." 

"  Very  well,  ma*am,"  said  Mrs.  Webbe  again,  lingering  as  though  she 
expected  some  further  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  subject. 

But  Diana  only  said  gently,  "That  is  all,"  and  Mrs.  Webbe  departed. 
Then  glancing  at  her  watch,  Diana  found  that  in  her  determination 
to  be  in  time,  she  had  made  her  toilet  nearly  an  hour  too  soon,  and  had 
now  to  do  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all  to  energetic  natures — to  wait. 

In  that  brief  interval  of  inaction  she  shrank  from  the  work  before 
her.  How  could  she  bear  the  daily,  hourly  companionship  of  this 
stranger — this  girl  who  had  invaded  the  most  treasured  sanctuary  of 
her  own  life,  and  appropriated  its  dearest  hope  ?  Surely  this  thing  she 
had  resolved  to  do  was  Quixotic — was  beyond  mortal  strength. 

But  at  that  moment  Sir  Hubert  entered  the  room,  and  Diana  felt 
that  she  was  strong  enough  to  do  anything  for  him. 

"What,  ready?  You  are  punctual  beyond  the  nature  of  woman," 
he  said  gaily,  as  he  took  her  hand.  "And  how  superb  you  look, 
Diana !  Furs  and  velvets  suit  your  imperial  style  to  perfection.  My  little 
wood-pigeon  will  be  afraid  of  such  a  gorgeous  bird  of  paradise  as  you." 
Some  men — a  great  many  more  men  than  have  the  courage  to  con- 
fess it— cannot  help  noticing  women's  dress.  It  makes  a  twofold  appeal 
to  them — substantially,  in  an  artistic  way ;  symbolically,  as  an  expres- 
,    sion  of  character. 

"You  don't  think  me  over-dressed,  do  you?"  asked  Diana,  anxiously. 
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For  once  in  her  life  she  had  been  nervous  aad  imdecided  as  to 

she  should  wear,  fearing  equally  to  make  too  much  display  for  the 

occasion,  and  to  take  too  little  pains  for  Hubert's  betrothed. 

"No,  no,  certamly  not,*'  he  said.  "You  have  too  much  gpoci  taate 
to  err  in  that  way ;  but  you  can*t  help  outshining  your  dress  an<l  look- 
ing brilliant.    You  must  teach  Rose  your  secret" 

During  their  short  drive  to  the  railway  station  Hubert  and  JDiaaa 
spoke  little.  Once  feirly  on  the  road,  the  coming  interview  filkd  then- 
thoughts,  and  made  them  grave  and  silent 

As  they  stood  on  the  platform  waiting  for  their  train,  Diana  snd^cnlj 
exclaimed, 

"  Is  not  that  Mr.  Gordon  crossing  the  line  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is.  I  suppose  he  is  going  to  Dumford ;  he  told 
me  of  a  horse  there  that  he  rather  thought  of  buying.  I  ioigot  Xo 
mention,  Diana,  that  I  called  on  the  Gordons  during  my  sc^tode." 

"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  visit'* 

"  It  was  not  half  so  bad  as  usual,  I  can  tell  you.  Do  you  know,  I 
think  coming  to  Gower  has  had  a  wonderful  efiect  oa  Mrs.  Gord<m.  She 
looked  quite  presentable,  and  was  less  flighty  aad  sharp  in  her  manner. 
I  can't  say  so  much  for  him,  though.  I  believe  she  is  doing  her  nUxiost 
to  pull  him  up  now,  and  finds  it  hard  worie." 

''  Naturally,  having  first  dragged  him  down.'* 

The  arrival  of  the  train  prevented  Sir  Hubert  firom  replying. 

London  was  soon  reached. 

^'  Now,  Diana,"  he  said,  as  be  haaded  her  into  a  cab,  ^' wliat  do  yoa 
say  to  calling  on  mamma  and  Lady  Scarauche?" 

*' We  have  not  time,"  she  answered,  with  a  slight  smile,  ''and  I  have 
not  courage.*' 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  no  more  have  I." 

When  they  had  left  Charing  Cross  some  distance  behind  on  their 
vray  to  Folkestone,  Diana  spoke  again. 

''  It  has  just  struck  me  that  I  know  strangely  little  of  where  we  are 
going,"  she  said ;  '*  we  have  all  been  too  excited  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars.   What  is  the  name  of  the  vilb^e  we  ar^  going  to  ?  " 

"  Brood ;  it  is  an  agricultural  village,  Diana, — not  a  romantic  or  stage 
village,  by  any  means.  Just  a  cluster  of  small  poor  ugly  cotts^es,  with 
pigsties  and  cabbages  in  the  gardens — one  or  two  shops,  one  or  two 
farms,  and  the  parsonage." 

*'  The  parsonage — that  is  where  Mr.  Ferrers  live«?  " 

**  Yes :  it  is  his  parish." 

"And  he  knows  of  your  engagement  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  he  knows  all  about  it" 
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*•  Does — Rose — Uvc  with  her  parents  ?  '* 

**  No — they  are  dead.  With  her  graadfather  and  grandmother.  And 
you  mast  be  prepared  lor  a  genuine  fenn -labourer  and  his  wife — not 
one  iota  abo<ve  the  ran  of  their  class— common^  utterly  tiiiediieated» 
with,  I  should  say,  a  dash  of  the  miser  in  their  dispositions.  He  does 
odd  jobs  of  g^dening  and  light  outdoor  work  for  his  neighbours,  and 
she  takes  in  washing :  that  is  bow  they  li?e,  in  the  poorest  way ;  aaul  I 
believe  Rose  turns  the  mangle." 

To  Diana  k  seemed  both  dreadful  and  ludicrous — this  descripticoi  by 
Sir  Hubert  Gower  of  the  family  of  his  future  wife, 

^  I  waAtt  yoa  to  be  fully  prepared  to  see  thmgs  as  they  are :  not  a 
redeeming  trait  or  circumstance  about  the  whole  affair,  save  &ne!'^  he 
said,  \a&  £3bce  kindling.  ^'  How  such  a  pearl  of  price  could  ever  have 
entered  that  rough-hewn  shell  confounds  me*" 

Diana  was  watching  him  closely.  '*  How  he  loves  her  I"  she  tiiought 
^^Well,  ^love  is  enough/  I  suppose.  God  grant  he  is  not  deceiving 
himself." 

Folkestone.  The  travellers  stopped  at  the  Junction,  and  a  porter  got 
them  an  open  carriage  for  their  drive  to  the  un-Arcadian  village^ 
as  Sir  Hubert  had  brought  no  servant  of  his  own  with  him,  to  avoid 
conmient  and  curiosity. 

"Are  we  expected? *'  Diana  asked,  as  they  took  their  places. 
"  Yes,  I  wrote  last  week  to  tell  Rose  that  we  should  come  to-day  to 
carry  her  ofli  for  ever.    She  will  be  quite  prepared." 
"  And  her  grand-parents  ?  " 
Sir  Hubert  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

^  The  agricultural  mind  is  not  quick  in  its  emotions  nor  strong  in  its 
aflfections.  In  this  case  the  boundless  wealth  represented  by  two  pounds 
a  week  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives  more  than  compensates  for  the 
loss  of  a  child  always  a  source  of  vague  trouble  and  uneasiness  by  reason 
of  being  too  delicate  and  sensitive  for  her  place.  A  piece  of  coarser 
clay  would  have  been  much  more  useful  to  them,  and  proportionately 
more  valued." 

"  What  is  their  name  ?  " 
"  Wilson." 

"  Have  they  always  been  as  poor  as  they  are  now  ?  " 
"I  liave  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.  I  have  not  inquired  too 
closely  into  the  family  history,  not  expecting  to  find  anjrthing  there 
worth  adding  to  the  archives  of  Gower  Park.  Seriously,  Diana,"  he 
continued,  in  a  graver  tone,  "  to  look  at  that  girl  and  those  old  people 
is  enough  to  make  one  believe  in  changelings  and  fairy  godchildren. 
What  would  have  become  of  her  if  we  had  never  met,  I  cannot  imagine. 
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She  is  about  as  suited  to  the  sort  of  life  her  relations  have  led  as  one  oC 
my  mother's  Sbvres  cups  is  fit  to  hold  Hodge's  dinner  beer." 

By  this  time  the  carriage  had  entered  Brood,  and  according  to  &  1 
Hubert's  orders  it  was  put  up  at  the  village  inn,  while  he  and  Diani 
walked  on  to  the  cottage  which  held  his  divinity. 

Diana  never  forgot  that  walk.  To  her  dying  day,  the  few  hundred 
yards  of  bleak  road,  with  half  a  dozen  poor  dwellings  strag^in^  along  k 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  bit  of  leafless  hedge  or  a  bare  tree  sighii^ 
in  the  chill  wind;  the  couple  of  dingy  shops,  with  an  incongmoos 
uninviting  medley  of  food,  clothing,  and  hardware  piled  in  their  Mrindoirs, 
interspersed  with  highly  coloured  prints  and  **  penny  dreadftils,'' — tla: 
pigs,  poultry,  and  children  tumbling  promiscuously  about  the  cottage 
doors — remained  stamped  on  her  memory ;  a  scene  of  unredeemed  and 
squalid  dreariness  such  as  she  had  never  before  encountered,  and 
associated  with  that  intolerable  aching,  tightening  every  moment  round 
her  heart,  whose  source  she  knew  too  well,  but  would  not  admit  even  to 
herself. 

They  turned  aside  from  the  main  road  to  reach  Richard  Wilson  s 
cottage ;  in  no  way  superior  to  its  neighbours,  with  a  scrap  of  garden  in 
front  looking  desolate,  as  all  cottage  gardens  do  in  winter. 

Sir  Hubert  stepped  quickly  forward,  knocked  sharply  on  the  door, 
then  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  Diana  following  him.  She  did  not 
see  the  meeting  that  ensued ;  for  a  moment  she  forgot  where  she  was, 
and  why  she  had  gone  there.  Her  heart  gave  a  great  throb,  and  seemed 
to  stand  still. 

Then  she  looked  up,  and  met  two  appealing  eyes — ^large,  soft,  and 
plaintive,  in  colour  like  half-opened  violets — fixed  on  her  with  such 
pathetic  earnestness  that  she  suddenly  stooped  and  kissed  the  fair 
smooth  childlike  forehead  above  them. 

Her  own  eyes  were  blinded  for  a  second,  and  though  she  heard 
Hubert's  voice  and  her  own  name,  she  did  not  know  what  he  was 
saying. 

Diana  then  released  the  girl's  hand,  and  looked  at  her — and  saw 
nothing  else  for  a  few  moments.  And  in  that  long  look  all  surprise 
at  Sir  Hubert's  choice  melted  away. 

Rose's  manner  was  absolutely  soft  and  quiet,  and  Diana  admitted  at 
once  that  however  much  she  might  have  to  learn,  she  had  nothing  to 
unlearn  :  so  that  half  her  difficulties  were  swept  away. 

Then  she  was  at  liberty  to  notice  briefly  the  straitened  poverty  of  the 
one  living  room,  and  the  presence  of  an  old  man  and  woman,  who 
saluted  her  with  painful  humility  when  her  glance  at  last  rested  on 
them. 
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**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  I  think?'*  she  said  gently,  feeling  most 
onribly  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

**  At  your  service,  ma'am,"  replied  the  old  man,  who,  contrary  to  the 
jle  in  his  class,  was  the  quicker  of  the  two,  and  the  more  ready  in 
eply,  while  his  wife's  eyes  followed  him  >vith  close  and  mute  ob- 
eirvance. 

**You   know    we  have   come  to   take  away   your  granddaughter," 
>roceeded  Diana.     **  You  are  quite  willing  to  spare  her  to  us  ?  " 

*'  It's  a  great  thing  for  her,  ma'am,  surely ;  and  I  hope  she'Jl  do  her 
duty  and  be  grateful." 

Diana  winced.     Matrimony  was  being  presented  to  her  in  so  wholly 
new  and  unexpected  a  light  that  she  had  no  reply  ready. 

**  Rose  was  always  a  good  girl,"  the  old  man  went  on.  "  Her  health's 
been  rather  weak,  but  that  won't  much  signify  when  she's  got  nothing  to 
do  but  to  take  care  of  it." 

"  Her  name  is  pretty,"  interposed  Diana  hastily,  catching  at  any  sub- 
ject which  might  divert  the  old  man  from  his  utilitarian  views  of  the  new 
arrangement.     "  Was  she  named  after  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  Her  mother  wasn't  our "   began  the  old  woman  with   sudden 

vivacity.     But  she  was  instantly  frowned  to  silence  by  her  husband. 

*'She  was  named  Rose  because  she  was  bom  when  the  roses  were  in 
blossom,  ma'am.    So  I've  heard.     But  the  gentleman's  calling  you." 

"  Diana," %aid  Sir  Hubert,  "I  am  just  going  to  shake  hands  with 
Ferrers,  while  Rose  puts  her  bonnet  on." 

**  Can't  I  come  with  you  and  look  at  the  church  ?  I  am  curious 
about  village  churches,"  she  replied.  Adding,  when  they  were  out  of 
hearing  from  the  cottage,  **  Rose  may  like  a  few  last  moments  alone 
with  the  old  people,  who,  terrible  though  they  are  to  us,  are  still  her 
people." 

"  Of  course — of  course.    What  do  you  think  of  her,  Diana  ?  " 
"  She  is  exquisitely  lovely." 

"She  is  just  like  a  child,  with  a  woman's  intelligence.  Everything  is 
new  to  her — ^life,  and  thought,  and  poetry,  and  art,  and — love.  It  is  the 
most  captivating  thing  in  the  world  to  see  her  mind  opening  and  expand- 
ing, like  a  flower  in  the  sunshine." 

All  men  are  said  to  be  more  or  less  poets  when  they  love,  and  all  men 
talk  more  freely  of  their  love  to  women-friends  than  to  men, — ^perhaps 
because  they  are  more  sure  of  sympathy.  It  was  a  real,  albeit  a  painful 
pleasure  to  Diana  to  see  how  freely  Hubert  confided  in  her. 

"  This  is  where  Ferrers  hangs  out,"  he  said,  stopping  before  a  square 
white  building  mercifully  obscured  by  ivy,  with  foiu-  sash  windows  placed 
at  mathematically  accurate  distances  from  one  green  door.    Two  melan- 
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choly  evergreens,  in  shape  not  unlike  the  trees  belonging  to  a.  KoaL's 
ark,  guarded  the  little  gate,  and  a  fringe  of  box  edged  the  pathway. 

"There  is  the  church,  a  few  steps  further,"  said  Diana.  "  I  will  have 
a  look  at  the  exterior  now,  and  you  can  send  some  one  to  me  with  the 
keys,  for  of  course  it  is  locked,  after  our  irreligious  English  fiaishion/' 

So  she  walked  on,  and  crossing  the  low  stile  by  the  barred  gate  oT 
the  churchyard,  stood  thoughtfully  among  the  humble  graves. 

Diana  was  grateful  for  a  few  minutes'  solitary  freedom  to  indulge  the 
sadness  weighing  upon  her  spirits,  and  which  the  scene  at  once  r^Kiked 
and  soothed.  Here,  after  a  course  of  years,  short  in  die  retro^iect^ 
however  they  might  lag  in  passing,  was  the  end  of  aU ;  here  every  acfamg 
hiunan  heart  must  sooner  or  later  lay  down  its  burden ;  here,  in  hiot  oT 
the  solemn  mystery  of  death,  how  trivial  seemed  the  sharpest  stings  of 
life! 

An)rthing  can  be  borne — any  pain,  bodily  or  mental,  any  loss,  any 
suffering,  any  change — ibr  and  with  those  we  love.  While  tfaey  are  with 
us,  whHe  we  can  toil  for  them  and  suffer  for  them,  and  be  vewarded  by 
grateful  smiles,  and  die  clasp  of  loving  hands,  and  the  tones  of  bdoved 
\inot^  what  do  the  accidents  of  fortune  matter? 

It  seemed  to  Diana  Redfem,  proud  and  refined  diough  she  was  by 
nature,  as  she  stood  in  the  lonely  churchyard,  with  the  chill  vind 
sweeping  through  the  bare  brasdies  of  its  encircling  trees,  and  niading 
the  stiff  leaves  of  lauiel  and  ivy,  that  here,  in  the  face  of  the  Vrertain  end 
of  all  merely  human  aspirations,  nothing  mattered  much  btit  life  and 
love.  Birth,  Ibrtune,  rank,  education — ^what  were  they?  Accidents 
whidk  a  moment's  chance  might  level  in  the  dust  of  the  grave. 

Feotatops  and  voices  startled  Diana  from  her  reverie :  Sir  Hubert  and 
Mr.  Ferrers  had  themselves  brought  her  the  keys. 

The  latter  was  a  pale  grave  man,  looking  much  older  than  his  odl^ie 
friend  by  reason  of  a  thoughtful  and  even  ascetic  cast  of  featiues,  and  a 
studious  stoop  in  his  tall  figure.. 

He  greeted  Diana  cordially,  and  brightened  under  the  interest  she 
expressed  in  his  church,  which  had  some  really  curious  memorial  tablets 
and  mscriptions  on  its  whitewashed  walls.  After  a  few  minutes'  inspec- 
tion Sir  Hubert  got  restless,  and  proposed  to  go  and  order  the  horse  (» 
be  put  to,  reminding  Diana  that  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  reach 
London  in  good  time. 

When  she  had  at  last  satisfied  her  curiosity,  and  Mr.  Ferrers  had 
locked  the  door  through  which  they  passed  out,  he  said  hesitatingly — 

''Of  course  I  am  aware,  Miss  Redfem,  what  errand  has  brought  Sir 
Hubert  back  to  Brood  so  soon.  Is  it  a  subject  on  which  you  had  rather 
I  did  not  speak?" 
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Certainly  not,"  said  Diana,  surprised.  "  If  you  wish  to  say  anything 
me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it." 
**Only  this — I  have  been  sorry  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Gower  strongly 
disapproves  of  her  son's  intentions.  Of  course  the  difference  of  rank  is 
^«"y  groat,  and  is  itself  a  strong  objection  in  most  eyes.  But,  Miss 
R-^dfem,  setting  that  fundamental  objection  apart,  I  think  Sir  Hubert's 
oHoice  is  to  be  approved.  Perhaps  I  live  too  much  out  of  the  world  to 
JLKige  fakly  on  such  points.  But  if  amiability  and  goodness  and  natural 
refinement  can  supply  the  place  of  worldly  advantages,  they  are  not 
Avstntii^." 

'*  So  I  should  imagine  from  what  I  have  seen.     Do  you  know  much 
oF  Rose*s  relations  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  she  has  any  but  the  two  old  people  who  have  brought 
Her  up.  They  are  reserved,  and  their  neighbours  seem  to  know  little 
a.bout  them.  I  don't  think  they  have  lived  in  Brood  many  years.  I 
once  spoke  of  their  children,  and  they  toid  me  that  they  had  lost  them, 
as  though  the  subject  were  very  painful     So  I  said  no  more." 

^*  Sir  Hubert  assumes,"  said  Diaiia,  '*  that  they  have  always  occupied 
exactly  the  position  they  do  now.  And  he  has  not  cared  to  make 
inquiries.  Of  course,  all  he  thinks  of  in  the  matter  is  Rose  herself,  and 
her  relations  having  been  a  little  better  or  a  little  worse  off  can  make  no 
difference  to  him.  But  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  more  of  poor 
people  than  he  has,  and  the  manners  of  these  Wilsons  are  not  exacdy 
those  of  their  class," 

'*  That  has  struck  me.  Perhaps  I  have  been  to  blame  lor  not  tryii^ 
to  win  their  confidence.  But  I  never  can  feel  that  I  have  more  right  to 
inquire  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  poor  than  of  people  in  my  own 
rank  of  life.  Unless,  indeed,  they  want  help,  or  there  seems  to  be 
anything  wrong.  That  is  quite  different.  I  don't  know  whether  I  make 
myself  understood.  Miss  Redfem;  I  want  to  do  my  parish  work 
thoroughly,  but  I  have  a  dread  of  meddling  and  interference.  I  may 
carry  it  too  far ;  I  may  lose  opportimities  of  doing  good  by  this  reserve," 
pursued  Mr.  Ferrers. 

But  Diana  was  not  concerning  herself  with  the  casuistries  of  her 
tenderHX>nscienced  companion.  She  was  following  out  her  own  train  of 
thougbt 

**  After  aD,"  she  said,  **  it  is  chiefly  Hubert's  affair.  And  if  he  does 
not  care  to  make  further  inquiries,  why  should  we  ?  We  might  do  harm, 
and  not  good." 

"  These  is  nothing  against  the  Wilsons.  They  are  very  quiet,  respect- 
able old  people  of  their  class.  And  as  to  their  granddaughter — per- 
sonally. Miss  Redfem,  she  would  grace  any  position.     I  have  sometimes 
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thought  it  would  be  natural  that  Sir  Hubert's  friends  should  blame  mc» 
as  but  for  me  they  would  never  have  met." 

"By  no  means,  Mr.  Ferrers,*'  said  Diana,  smiling  slightly.     "Yoo 
could  not  possibly  foresee  that  Hubert  would  fall  in  love  with  Rose.^ 

"  I  earnestly  hope  all  will  turn  out  well — that  when  the  novelty  and 
excitement  are  over,  he  will  still  have  courage  to  disregard  conven- 
tional differences.  There  will  be  no  other  ground  of  unhappiness,  lam 
sure,  Miss  Redfem.  We  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  her,  and  she  is 
good  and  intelligent  as  well  as  fair — a  most  beautiful  disposition." 

Diana  felt  sorry  for  Mr.  Ferrers.  He  was  very  quiet  and  grave,  veiy 
chivalrously  anxious  to  show  Rose's  fitness  for  her  altered  destiny.  But 
she  could  not  help  thinking  that  Hubert  had  not  been  the  first  to  discern 
the  sweetness  of  his  wild-flower. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Wilson's  cottage :  the  carriage  was  at 
the  gate,  and  Rose,  with  her  bonnet  on,  stood  near  the  open  door. 
Diana  was  struck  by  the  unconscious  grace  of  her  attitude,  and  the  quiet 
self-control  of  her  grief.  Though  she  deeply  felt  the  parting  from  ho* 
old  home  and  fi-iends,  there  was  no  excitement  nor  exaggeration  in  her 
sorrow,  and  the  look  with  which  she  turned  to  Sir  Hubert,  as  he  helped 
her  into  the  carriage,  was  full  of  trustful  affection.  With  a  friendly  good- 
bye to  Mr.  Ferrers,  and  a  goodnatured  promise  to  the  old  people  that 
they  should  see  Rose  again  before  very  long,  Hubert  sprang  in  after  his 
betrothed,  and  they  drove  away — Diana  looking  back  on  the  little  group 
left  behind,  and  feeling  tolerably  certain  that  there  was  a  heart  which 
ached  more  than  either  the  grandfather  or  grandmother's  at  the  separa- 
tion of  that  day. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ON   THE  WATCH. 

Diana  had  carefiiUy  thought  out  every  detail  of  her  plan,  so  as  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  ill-natured  criticism  or  conjecture,  before  proposing  to 
take  Rose  to  The  Ferns.  On  reaching  London  she  asked  Sir  Hubert 
if  he  could  occupy  himself  for  a  couple  of  hours,  as  she  wanted  to  give 
Rose  her  first  lesson  in  shopping;  and  appointing  to  meet  him  at 
Parkins  and  Gotto's  at  the  end  of  that  time,  drove  at  once  to  her  dress- 
maker's, a  discreet  and  intelligent  Parisienne,  living  in  a  quiet  West-end 
street. 

With  Mdme.  Latour  Diana  had  entered  into  rather  a  vigorous  corre- 
spondence during  the  previous  week,  touching  made-up  costumes,  out- 
fits, etc.,  and  she  found  her  in  attendance,   with  two  experienced 
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a-ssistants,  surrounded  by  a  little  bazaar  of  ladies'  paraphernalia  of  event<f^^  X 
description,  "  Quite,"  as  one  of  Madame's  young  ladies  remarked  to  i^y    - 
other,  "like  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh's  trousseau  on  a  small  scale.*/     ♦I'vC^'^^-^ 

The  result  of  all  this  diligence  was  that  when  Sir  Hubert  arrive^  ^5^  ; 

the  rendezvous  in  Oxford  Street,  a  little  before  the  appointed  time,  ft^e-^     >^\ 
found  in  the  room  devoted  to  dressing-cases,  workboxes,  travelling  bags, 
3iid  impedimenta  of  that  description — from  which  they  were  making  a 
liberal  selection — two  ladies.     One  was  Diana,  of  course ;  the  other  ? 

Even  a  lover's  eyes  had  to  look  twice  before  they  recognised  in  the 
stately  young  lady  in  dark  blue  and  sealskin,  the  rich  colours  of  whose 
dress  enhanced  to  dazzHng  fairness  the  lustre  of  her  complexion  and  her 
hair,  his  little  country  Rose. 

Messrs.  Parkins  and  Gotto's  well-ordered  establishment  is  not  exactly 
a  fit  place  for  romantic  raptures,  and  the  presence  of  an  elegantly  got-up 
shopman,  though  he  tried  to  look  politely  unobservant,  acted  as  a  check 
on  Sir  Hubert's  enthusiasm.  Still  his  eyes  expressed  such  delighted 
admiration  that  Rose  turned  from  him,  blushing  like  the  dawn. 

Diana  was  closely  watching  the  result  of  her  experiment,  and  tiumed 
away,  sad,  pleased,  pained.  "  I  hope  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  finish 
my  work,"  she  said  to  herself.     "  I  think  it  is  well  begun." 

On  their  arrival  at  The  Ferns,  Mrs.  Webbe  received  the  travellers, 
directed  the  disposal  of  their  luggage,  and  awaited  her  young  mistress's 
orders  with  quiet  watchfulness.  Her  curiosity  was  keenly  roused  by  the 
new  arrival,  and  not  only  curiosity,  but  that  anxious  jealousy  always 
ready  to  take  fire  on  any  question  affecting  Diana's  interests.  She  now 
looked  at  the  lovely  stranger  by  whose  side  Sir  Hubert  lingered,  speaking 
in  low  tones  of  scarcely  disguised  tenderness,  with  acute  and  angry  sus- 
picion. Something  was  going  wrong  regarding  Miss  Diana's  matrimonial 
prospects,  that  was  clear ;  and  Mrs.  Webbe  would  get  to  the  bottom  of  it 

"What  room  have  you  prepared  for  Miss  Wilson?"  asked  Diana, 
drawing  off  her  gloves. 

"  The  blue  room,  ma'am,  that  used  to  be  yours." 

**  That  room  ?  "  repeated  Diana,  in  a  sort  of  panic  for  which  she  herself 
could  not  have  accounted. 

"  It  is  the  best  room  vacant  now  you  have  changed  yours,  ma'am — 
except  Mrs.  Gower's." 

Mrs.  Gower's !  When  would  that  be  occupied  again,  Diana  wondered. 
Then  she  added,  "  Very  weU,  I  will  show  Miss  Wilson  to  it  myself;  send 
Lucy  to  me,"  and  turning  to  Hubert — '*  You  will  stay  and  dine  with  us, 
will  you  not?" 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,*'  he  replied ;  and  the  two  girls  departed 
together. 
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"  Now  Rose,"  said  Diana,  placing  her  companion  in  a  large  low  cfaak; 
"  these  rooms  are  your  own  particular  domain,  and  you  are  to  be  quite 
at  home  in  them,  and  to  make  yourself  very  happy.  Always  tell  me 
exactly  what  you  wish  and  like ;  we  only  want  to  make  you  happy." 

The  girl  looked  up,  and  tried  to  utter  some  word  of  thanks ;  bat 
suddenly  broke  down,  in  a  fit  of  convulsive  weeping  which  starded 
Diana,  who  had  not  been  prepared  by  her  gentle  self-command  for  any 
great  sensitiveness. 

"You  are  excited  ^md  tired,"  she  said  kindly.  "Don't  try  to  stop 
crying, — it  will  do  you  good.  Suppose  you  lie  down  for  half  an  hour 
before  dinner  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Rose  faltered.  "  I — I  don't  think  I  could  deep. 
I  shall  be  better  soon.  You — are  so  very  good  to  me,  and  it  is  all  so 
new  and  strange ;  and  I  feel  so  imworthy." 

Diana  thought  it  wiser  to  take  no  notice  of  these  last  words,  but 
spoke  of  mere  commonplaces  while  her  young  guest  recovered  her 
composure. 

"  You  will  soon  be  quite  at  home  with  us,  and  know  all  our  ways,'^ 
she  said,  ringing  the  bell.  "  My  maid,  Lucy,  will  wait  upon  you  till  we 
can  engage  one  for  you.  Lucy,  get  a  cup  of  tea  for  Miss  Wilson, — she 
is  exhausted  after  her  journey;  and  then  unpack  the  trunks  in  the 
dressing-room." 

"  Don't  trouble  Miss  Wilson  with  questions  just  now.  Can't  you  see 
how  tired  she  is  ?  "  Diana  interposed,  as  her  maid  inquired  what  dinner- 
dress  Miss  Wilson  would  wear.    Hien  slie  turned  to  Rose,  and  said, 

"  You  need  not  make  a  very  elaborate  toilette  to-night,  as  we  shall 
be  alone.  Let  me  settle  it  all,  while  you  rest.  There  is  a  white  cacht- 
mire  trimmed  with  black  velvet, — that  will  just  do,  Lucy.  Yes,  that 
is  it.** 

Diana  dressed  hurriedly  herself,  and  returned  to  her  guest's  room  as 
the  finishing  touches  were  being  put  to  her  costume,  with  two  crimson 
roses,— one  for  her  dress,  the  other  to  be  twisted  into  the  golden  braids. 

"That's  just  what  the  dress  wanted,  ma*am,"  said  Lucy  adminngly. 
"  It  looks  lovely  now !  " 

And  so,  thought  Sir  Hubert,  did  the  wearer,  as  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  with  Diana,  a  little  flushed  at  the  novelty  erf*  her  position^ 
shy,  soft,  and  bewitching. 

During  dinner  Diana  exercised  the  same  unobtrusive  watchfulness 
over  her  new  charge.  But  it  was  not  greatly  needed.  Rose  had 
natural  tact,  and  was  too  quiet  and  calm  to  go  very  much  astray ;  and 
Diana  managed  even  in  her  orders  to  the  servants  in  attendance  to 
afibrd  her  valuable  hints. 
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Sir  Hubert  was  far  too  much  in  love  to  notice  these  minutiae.  He 
only  knew  that  the  woman  he  loved  was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  in  just 
the  atmosphere  of  luxurious  refinement  in  which  he  had  impatientl)' 
longed  to  see  her — calm,  beautiful,  and  happy.  Life,  time,  and  the 
worid,  all  seemed  merged  in  one  enchanted  garden,  where  he  was  to 
wanda:  perpetually  with  his  Rose — his  sweet  flower  transplanted  from 
harsli,  unccmgenial  soil,  shielded  from  biting  winds,  to  bloom  into 
perfect  beauty  and  sweetness — for  him.  He  was  in  the  first  glow  of 
that  passion  which  when  really  sincere  is  the  most  generous  and 
exalted  of  all ;  and  he  felt  Kke  a  fairy  prince  showering  upon  the 
object  of  his  love  all  that  was  charming  and  delightful.  What  wcse  her 
low  birth  and  inexperience  ?  Additional  charms,  for  all  she  had  she 
must  owe  to  him. 

Of  course  he  accompanied  the  ladies,  and  whispered  away  a  delightful 
hom:,  while  Diana  played  softly  to  herself  on  the  piano  at  the  other  end 
of  the  long  drawing-room. 

When  Sir  Hubert  crossed  the  room  to  bid  her  good-night,  he  said  in 
a  low  voice — 

"  How  am  I  to  thank  you  enough  for  all  this  happiness,  Diana  ?  I 
am  sure  your  pl^m  will  succeed  admirably.  But  I  think  six  months*^ 
probation  will  be  long  enough,  will  it  not?  I  can't  promise  to  be 
patient  for  a  year  1 " 

Diana  smiled  faintly. 

"  You  must  settle  that  between  yourselves,"  she  said.  **  Good- 
bye." 

When  she  went  up  to  her  room  that  night,  she  felt  utterly  worn  and 
wearied  out,  body  and  mind.  Her  heart  ached  with  its  brave  struggles 
to  be  calm  and  unselfish,  and  to  crush  down  the  half-formed,  un- 
acknowledged hopes  which  had  filled  her  life.      She  was  realising 

keenly 

**  How  hard  it  is 

To  look  at  happiness  through  another's  eyes.*^ 

She  had  been  thinking  and  feeling  and  acting  for  two,  as  it  were,  all 
that  day,  and  the  strain  told  upon  her. 

She  felt,  to  her  own  dismay,  irritable  and  weak.  She  paced  the 
room  in  feverish  impatience. 

"  I  cannot  go  on,'*  she  thought ;  "  I  cannot  be  always  on  the  watch 
to  guard  her  against  mistakes,  and  him  against  pain,  and  suffer  so  keenly 
all  the  time  myself !  " 

She  longed  to  give  i^  the  ccmtest,  and  go  away — ^away  from  all 
familiar  sights  and  sounds,  from  everything  which  could  remind  her  of 
her  pain.     She  threw  hai^lf  wHdly  on  the  bed,  and  buried  her  face  in 
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the  pillows,  to  try  to  forget  everything  in  sleep ;  but  sleep  would  not 
come. 

Then  she  reproached  herself  bitterly  with  weak  coi^'ardice  and  selfish- 
ness. 

"  I  shall  go  well  through  lifers  battles,"  she  thought,  '*  if  I  break 
down  in  the  first  onset !  And  this  is  keeping  my  word  to  Hubert 
finely !  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and  it  is  too  late  to  look 
back." 

Utterly  worn  out,  she  slept  at  last ;  and  rose  next  morning  with  all 
her  generous  resolves  renewed,  to  set  herself  more  strenuously  to  her 
task  than  ever. 

{To  be  continued. ) 


On  the  Beach. 

By  WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY. 


EVENING. 

N  the  air  is  an  inspiration 

As  of  nearing  night  and  rest ; 
The  ghost  of  a  splendid  sunset 
Broods  low  in  the  fading  west 

The  near  sea  shimmers  pallid 

In  topaz  and  amethyst, 
And  the  darkling  distance  merges 

Its  lines  in  a  dropping  mist. 

The  lighthouse,  flashing,  blenches 
On  the  wan  and  passionate  sky. 

And  scents  of  the  shore  come  fitfiil 
In  the  weak  wind  wandering  by.  J 

The  sound  of  the  wave  runs  rhythmic 
And  loud  on  the  lonely  beach, 

The  dusk  is  mystic  and  dreamy. 
The  shadows  thicken  and  reach ; 
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And  rare  in  the  deep,  grey  heaven 

The  faint  star-blossoms  blow — 
And  where  is  your  hand,  my  Sweetheart, 

And  the  golden  Long  Ago  ? 

NIGHT. 

Alone  on  the  quiet  shingles. 

No  waking  sound  or  sight ! 
About  and  above  me  stretches 

The  immense  repose  of  night. 

The  white  moon  overwanders 

Her  cloudland*s  rolling  hills, 
And  a  gleam  as  of  quickened  morning 

The  sombre  orient  thrills. 

A  glint  from  the  far-off  lighthouse 

Streaks  fitful  the  shimmery  sands. 
And  out  in  the  vast  grey  darkness 

The  surges  raise  their  hands. 

They  raise  their  hands  and  voices, 

My  loose  thoughts  on  them  drift ; 
The  hid  sea  spirit  threatens. 

The  stars  are  pale  in  the  lift ; 

• 

The  stars  are  pale,  and  the  distance 

Portentous  darkles  to  me, 
And  the  ebb  of  the  tide  sounds  fatehil 

As  the  ebb  of  eternity. 


Psyche  Apocalypte. 

By  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING  a»d  R.  H.  HORNE. 

Respecting  this  Lyncal  Drama— to  which  several  refer- 
ences have  been  made  in  Miss  Barrett's  previous  Letteis, 
but  no  fragracDt  of  which  has  ever  sees  the  hght — it  is 
necessary  to  state  at  the  outset  (ia  order  to  prevent  all 
■disappointments  to  her  far-ond-Dear  adtnirets)  that  the  Drama  was  never 
written,  nor  was  any  one  sceae  trf  it  put  into  verse.  A  few  fragmentary 
Ihies  only  were  jotted  down,  here  and  there.  The  subject  and 
scope  of  the  whole,  however,  will  be  fosnd  very  clearly  expressed  and 
'designed, — as  clearly,  at  any  nte,  aa  any  speculations  dealing  with 
intense  mysteries  of  our  peychotogical  nature  can  be  made  apparent 
through  a  poetical  medium.  The  audience  for  such  a  Drama,  had  it 
been  written,  would  indeed  have  been  "fit  and  few;"  and  for  such 
only  would  it  have  been  rntended. 

Some  of  the  Letters  coocaiiiiiig  lite  fint  thoughts  about  this  Lyrical 
Drama  are  missing.  The  fbilowing  poauge  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
earliest  we  can  find ;  it  is  veiy  short  :^ 

Torquay,  May  Uh,  1841. 

"  As  to  the  Drama,  my  questitnts  won't  turn  their  faces  that  way — 
although,  by  the  way — if  it  ever  is  completed  by  these  degrees,  you  will 
have  to  take  into  partnership  3<Hne  successive  generations  of  such  as  I 
am.     But  I  don't  ask  about  that,  norJOmr  le  emtp." 

How  this  Lyrical  Drama  was  to  be  entitled  was  the  subject  of  several 
notes,  and  so  were  the  characters.  The  name  of  "  Cymon"  was  first 
proposed  for  the  principal  character,  (though  subsequently  changed  to 
Medon,)  and  the  name  of  his  foredoomed  wife  was  left  undecided. 
This  was  Miss  Barrett's  first  rough  draft  of  her  proposed  subject: — 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 
CVNCON.  I  Psyche  (Cymon's  Soul). 

His  Wife.  Philosophek  (Ulilitarian  ?). 

Dead  Sistf.k's  Child.  [  Poet. 

Chorus  of  Earth-Spirits,  or  Ministering  Heavenly  Spirtls. 

"  .\n  old  Tomb.    Child  sitting  there,  'because  it  is  convenient.'    His 
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<Xuestion  upon  the  letters  graven  on  the  stone,  [addressed]  to  Cymon,  a 
man  self-supposed  to  be  complete  in  all  experiences^  and  prepared  for 

all  events;  wise  and  strong. Axgument  between  the  Child  and  Man, 

the  prospective  and  retrospective,  upon  life  and  death, — the  one  inclusive 

of  the  other. Child,  in  despite  of  morals,  sleeps  on  the  grave. 

*'  Low  chorus  of  Ministering  Spirits,  guarding,  not  the  dead,  but  the 
living.  Voice  and  vision  of  Psyche — to  the  Man.  His  dread,  and 
drooping  of  sense  before  that  manifestation  of  the  Inward.  Can  *  man 
see  God  and  live '  ?  Can  he  see  the  'image  of  God*  ?  Converse  between 
the  Man  and  the  Psyche — the  one,  yet  contrarious^  and  their  mutual 
horror  of  the  imity.  In  regard  to  the  hereafter,  he  shudders  less  at  the 
thought  of  abstract  death  than  of  Psyche.  The  Curse.  Psyche's  voice 
<lies  away  in  the  murmur  of  approaching  multitudes. 

•*Cymon's  marriage  festival.  Cymon  and  his  bride.  But  Psyche 
haunts  Love  with  mystic  and  mournful  voices.  The  bridal  singing 
broken  by  the  [audible]  wail  of  Psyche.  Bridegroom's  terror  and 
flight.     And  most  admired  disorder  among  the  guests. 

"Cymon  consults  philosophy.  Interview  with  the  Philosopher. 
Psyche  mocks  alL 

**  Has  recourse  to  Poetry.  Interview  with  the  Poet — ^who  refuses  to 
help  him  against  Psyche. 

"  Cymon  and  the  Child,  among  the  mountains,  and  flying  from  Psyche 

into  Nature.    The  Child's  voice  (and  Nature's)  echoed  by  Psyche.- 

They  find  the  abandoned  bride  dead  among  the  snow. 

**  Cymon  dares  (bears)  to  look  upon  Psyche  by  the  force  of  woe. 
**  Cathedral  scene,  and  burial.  Dread  desolation  of  the  Psyche  and 
the  Man  beside  the  filled  new  tomb.  Vision  of  the  Cross — and  Psyche 
being  softened  and  beautified,  and  the  Man  purified  and  exalted  in  the 
ghastly  light  of  that  Divine  Agony,  iovehzs  its  issue  in  unity  and  self- 
reconciliation.     Cymon  fears  Psyche  no  more,  by  the  force  of  religion.'' 

The  foUowing  Letter  bears  no  date,  or  postmark,  but  speaks  for 
itself  in  all  respects : — 

''  Your  suggestions  are  excellent,  and  bring  with  them,  suggestively, 
too,  new  courage.     I  like  the  Genii  very  much  indeed. 

"Should  the  Islanders  (the  Islander- Chorus,  I  mean)  represent  the 
^vt  senses,  or  the  conventionalities  which  encrust  the  senses,  and  so 
body  beyond  body — opaker  than  the  natural  body  ?  Will  you  consider  ? 
Perhaps  both,  in  a  measure. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  avoid  allegory  in  any  cold  strict 
sense,— and  hold  fast  the  individualities  of  the  human  beings.     It  was 
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only  for  this  (to  suggest  the  individuality  of  the  principal  persona^) 
that  I  wrote  down  *  Cymon  * — not  from  any  especial  preference  for  tiic 
name.  What  will  you  have?  Philaster — Arctas — Crates — Leon— 
Theanor — Herman?     I  am  not  sure  I  like  either  much. 

**For  the  bride — Evadne — Luce — Bertha  (no) — Bianca — ^Violante— 
Viola — Elinda — Earine — a  beautiful  name  which  brings  beauty  of  all 
sorts  to  remembrance,  besides  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd.  You  remember 
Earine — 

*  Who  had  her  very  being  and  her  name 
From  the  first  knolls  and  buddings  of  the  spring.' 

Maricance— or  shall  it  be  a  German,  to  go  with  Herman  ?   The  Princess 
Royal  might  be  suited  out  of  this  catalogue.     Decide  yourself. 

"  And  as  to  the  title  generally — why,  what  shall  be  said  ?  That  is  a 
graver  point.  *  Psyche  Unveiled  '  would  surely  do — although  it  did 
suggest  to  my  own  associations  Mr.  Foster's  *  Mahometanism  Unveiled,' 
and  tides  of  the  kind. 

'  The  Unveiled  ;  a  Psychological  Mystery,' 

would  that  be  better? — ^anything  better?— out  of  Mr.  Foster's  way, 
and  the  'Nature  Displayed'  people's.  You  speak  of  a  Greek- English 
title,  such  as  the  *  Apocalypse  of  Psyche,'  or  *  Psyche  Apocal)rptic.' 
Oh,  it  won't  do.  Will  it?  Shall  it  be  more  Greek  than  English? 
But  then  nobody,  not  most  bodies  at  least,  will  know  what  we 
mean.  *Pysche,  the  Pursuer'?— or  'the  Persecutor'? — 'Psyche,  the 
Terrible'? 

"Well,  I  know  what  name  you  will  choose  for  nu,  after  all  this. 
Perhaps  a  Greek  one — and  then  it  will  begin  with  /i."  [A  very  feint 
pencil  reference  at  the  bottom  of  the  note  looks  like  ^uaxvon^  "  But 
it  is  hard  upon  me  to  expect  an  answer  to  such  a  question  by  an  early 
post,  when  everybody  admits  that  the  title  of  .a  book,  nowadays,  takes 
more  study  than  all  the  rest  of  it  You  must  think,  yourself;  and  your 
first  thought  is  better  than  the  best  of  mine  in  the  rear. 

"  I  was  pleased  in  every  way  by  your  expression  of  satisfaction  with 
the  rough  outline  I  dared  to  send  you.  I  felt  it  to  be  absolute  daring — 
pleased  every  way,  not  the  least  with  the  sympathy  of /eeling.  Only 
my  head  aches  so  that  I  can  scarcely  see  to  write  down  whatever  part 
of  the  pleasure  would  be  otherwise  expressive.  Oh,  I  have  an  agree- 
able sense  of  writing  nonsense — convinced  with  the  close  of  eveiy 
sentence.     Can  you  make  out  anything  ?   I  can't  write  any  more. 

*'  Ever  truly  yours, 

«  E.  B.  B." 
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The  next  Letter,  though  bearing  no  date,  was  evidently  written  a  day 
or  two  after  the  above  : — 

"  Is  Medon  a  name  for  our  *  island  monster  *  ?  CEnone,  for  the  lady? 
I  doubt.  I  don't  know.  My  psyche  is  *  perplexed  in  the  extreme,' 
ufKMi  this  important  point  of  nomenclature.  And  important  it  is,  in  a 
measure.  Blowsabella  wouldn't  do  for  a  heroine — not  for  us,  at 
least 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  will  settle  all  about  the  scenes.  Your  additional 
suggestions  give  a  spring  upwards  to  the  whole  scheme, — just  what  the 
encouragement  of  your  approval  and  consent  has  given  to  me.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all,  I  shall  remain  nervous  to  the  last  as  to  the  temerity  of 
working  with  you, — 

*  And  you  will  be  the  best  harper 
That  ever  took  harp  in  hand — 
And  I  should  be  the  best  singSr 
That  ever  sang  in  this  land.' 

But  as  it  is,  O  Kmg  Estruese,  where  will  be  the  symmetry  ?    The  fault, 
at  least,  (as  far  as  volition  goes)  will  be  with  you. 

"  Yours,  in  harp  and  fellowship,  and  the  minor  key, 

**  E.  B.  B." 

Accepting  what  had  previously  been  proposed,  as  the  subject  of  a 
psychological  fable  and  plot,  the  following  design  and  construction  of 
Act  I.  was  submitted  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Barrett : — 

First  sketch  of  the  Plot,  and  sequence  of  Thoughts  and  Emotions  : — 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Leirion— orphan  child  of  Medon's  sister. 
Chorus — of  Heavenly  Spirits. 
Chorus — of  Islanders—**  of  the  earth, 

earthy." 
Genii,  Spirits  of  the  Island,  etc. 


Medon. 

EvANTHE—his  betrothed  bride. 

Psyche— the  Soul  of  Medon. 

Philosopher. 

Poet. 


The  Scene  is  an  Unknown  Island  of  the  Greek  Archipelago. 

Act  I. 

Scene  I. — ^An  old  Tomb,  where  Medon's  father,  mother,  and  sister  are 
buried.     Leirion  is  sitting  among  the  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  Tomb. 

Enter  Medon.  Dialogue  between  him  and  the  Child,— the  latter 
taking  the  lead  by  questions,  the  profound  innocence  of  which  impel 
Medon's  thoughts  and  imagination  into  speculations  upon  life  and 
death— and  his  omn  identity.  The  Child  falls  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the 
tomb,  as  with  embracing  arms,  while  Medon  is  struggling  with  an 
impossible  answer  to  those  questions. 

VOL.  ir.— N.S.  yy 
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Chorus  of  Heavenly  Spirits. 

("Guarding  the  living,  not  the  dead," — as  your  note  has  it, — sa? 
so,  here, — nothing  can  be  finer  than  that,  simply  said,  and  not  nnni 
worked  out) 

The  Chorus  ceasing,  a  faint  sound  comes  at  intervals,  and  with  broken 
pauses.  Medon  speaks — with  strange  apprehensions  as  in  the  roots  of 
his  hair — of  some  invisible  Presence ; 

"  It  is  some  emanation  from  myself — 
Yet  stands  apart  from  me  I     What  art  thou? — speak  ! 
Be  manifest — nor  hold  me  thus  disfranchised, 
Between  two  worlds  ! " 

Voice  of  Psyche. 
(This  being  your  special  idea — E.  B.  B.  should  write  all  the  rest  of 
this  scene.) 

Medon  endeavours  to  reply  to  the  Voice  ;  makes  signs  in  the  air,  as 
if  his  Soul,  speaking  within  him,  called  for  the  adumbration, — ^the 
Presence. 

Vision  of  Psyche,  who  says, 

"  I  hear  myself  in  thee — and  I  appear." 

[Eventually  Medon  awakes  the  Child  for  protection.  Leirion  wakes. 
Psyche  vanishes.  Medon  hurries  away  dismayed,  with  the  Child 
clasped  in  his  arms ;  his  head  in  the  Child's  bosom.] 

Scene  II. — Evanthe*s  bower.  A  grove  of  arbutus  and  laurel  on  one 
side ;  on  the  other  a  lake  with  one  large  swan  gliding  in  the  distance. 
Evanthe  is  standing  in  the  centre,  looking  at  the  sun  setting  behind  the 
far  mountains. 

Enter  Leirion,  running.  [This  dialogue  to  be  written  by  E.  B.  B.] 
Soon  after.  Enter  Medon,  very  slowly  and  guardedly.  He  is  rather 
cold  towards  Evanthe ;  but  she  is  full  of  affection. 

The  result  of  this  Scene  is  that  Medon  recovers  himself.  He  forgets 
his  recent  heaviness  and  perplexity  of  thought ;  and  (by  an  eflbrt)  the 
recent  vision  of  Psyche.  The  effort  becomes  less  and  less  necessary, 
and  Evanthe  is  paramount.  Love,  for  the  time,  has  conquered,  and 
their  marriage  festival  shall  no  longer  be  delayed.  He  is  so  lost  as 
not  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  marriage  had  never  been  really  determined 
on  between  them.  But  now  his  thoughts  are  full  of  it.  He  is  anxious 
to  think  of  nothing  else.  Arranges  to  assemble  all  on  the  Island — ^from 
the  Poet  and  the  Philosopher  down  to  the  aboriginal  Islanders.  Vision 
of  happiness  seen  in  the  sunset  clouds.     Medon  gives  way  to  his 
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impassioned  imagination,  and  invokes  all  the  Spirits  of  the  Isle,  since 
first  it  rose  out  of  the  sea,  to  be  auspicious  to  his  union  with  the 
beautiful  Evanthe,  and  hover  amidst  the  ascending  spiral  columns  of  the 
altar's  incense. 

**  We  he^  thee,  and  we  floating  sing ; 
And  through  each  wing 
We  wreathe  the  incense,  rising,  falling, — 
Our  island's  sweetest  echoes  calling 
From  caves  and  coves, — 
The  birds  and  groves 
Alike  enthralling. 
O,  Medon  !  banish  doubt  and  dole ; — 
A  lover  should  forget  his  soul  1  *' 

End  of  the  First  Act. 

It  will  thus  be  understood  how  two  persons,  who  had  never  met,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  were  not  likely  ever  to  meet,  were  to  write  a  drama  con- 
jointly, the  work  being  portioned  out  by  agreement,  each  having  a  copy 
of  the  design  and  construction.  The  Poetess  having  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posals as  to  the  First  Act,  suggestions  for  the  Second  were  sent  to  her, 
with  an  apology  for  a  little  delay.     Her  reply  quickly  ensued. 

''Julyioih,  1841. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Home, — I  had  your  note  yesterday,  and  have  to-day 
the  Second  Act — and  shall  be  sorry  and  remorseful  on  all  to-morrow 
until  sure  that  you  will  give  up  the  thought  of  *  Psyche '  till  you  give  up 
the  cough.  I  am  not  a  desperate  hunter.  I  like  waiting  in  the  dew  ;. 
and,  provided  we  have  the  antlers,  it  may  as  well  be  in  the  afternoon  as 
forenoon.     Shall  the  clock  make  us  quarrel  ?     No,  no. 

"  What  made  me  write  was  indeed  impatience — there  is  no  denying 
it — only,  not  about  the  Drama.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  shut  up- 
in  a  room  by  oneself,  to  multiply  one's  thoughts  by  one's  thoughts — 
how  hard  it  is  to  know  what  *  one's  thought  is  like  '—how  it  grows  and 
grows,  and  spreads  and  spreads,  and  ends  in  taking  some  supernatural 
colour, — ^just  like  nmstard  and  cress  sown  on  [wet]  flannel  in  a  dark 
closet  ?  First  I  begin  with  the  simple  impertinence  of  wondering  why 
you  didn't  write  to  me — simple  enough — although  I  don't  call  it  alto- 
gether my  own  fault  when  I  miss  your  letters.  Then  came  the  complex- 
/^lexing  *  in  the  extreme.' 

"  I  was  very  sorry  about  the  cough.  Do  not  neglect  it,  lest  it  end  as 
mine  did, — for  a  common  cough  striking  on  an  insubstantial  frame, 
began  my  bodily  troubles  \  and  I  know  well  what  that  suffering  is,  though 

31* 
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nearly  quite  free  from  it  now.  So,  let  it  be  understood,  coBsentcd 
and  agreed  to,  and  well  approved  on  each  side,  that  until  your  return 
to  London,  *  Psyche  *  is  suspended. 

"  The  new  Act "  [Second]  "  shall  go  to  you  in  a  day  or  two.  Your 
*  spiriting '  is  most  excellently  done,  and  the  Drama  half-alive  already. 

"  Ever  and  truly  yours, 

'*  E.  B.  R" 

Act  II. 

Scene  I. — ^Where  and  what,  to  be  settled.  Altar,  priests,  marble 
statues.  Medon's  marriage  festival.  Guests,  including  islanders,  etc. 
Celebrated  by  choruses,  dances,  etc.  (All  this  to  be  written  by 
E.  B.  B.)  During  this,  "Psyche  haunts  Love  widi  mystic  and  mourn- 
ful voices,**  which  Medon  first  hears — ^and,  through  the  effect  upon  him, 
the  voice  of  Psyche  becomes  audible  to  Evanthe,  and  then  to  all  present 
"  *  The  bridal  singing  is  broken  by  the  wail  of  Psyche.*'  Guests  in  dismay. 
Medon*s  terror  and  flight.  Ten-or  and  disorder  of  all  present.  Evanthe 
is  paralyzed,  and  stands  like  one  of  the  marble  statues — every  one  else 
rushing  away.  Chorus  and  Semi-choruses  outside,  as  of  some  who 
return  graduaUy.  They  sing  of  how  the  dying  lights  of  the  bridal  idtar 
and  incense-ums  fall  upon  the  statues,  including  Evanthe  among  them, 
and  at  first  scarcely  noting  the  difference.  The  Chorus  of  Spirits,  as 
well  as  the  marriage  guests,  to  be  written  by  E.  B.  B. ;  but  perhaps  I 
may  interpolate  a  rough  Semi-chorus  of  Islanders. 

Scene  II. — A  deep  hollow  in  a  rock.  Voice  of  Psyche  faintly 
heard,  calling  from  within.  Enter  Medon,  as  if  following — irresistibly 
attracted.  "Converse  between  Medon  and  Psyche — one,  yet  con- 
trarious, — and  their  mutual  horror  at  the  unity.  In  regard  to  the 
Hereafter,  he  shudders  less  at  the  thought  of  abstract  Death  than  of 
^neeting  Psyche.'* 

Distant  sounds,  as  of  something  terrible  and  multitudinous — whether 
of  Elements  or  Spirits — or  both. 

Again  those  sounds.  Psyche*s  voice  resumes,  but  dies  away  in  the 
noise  of  approaching  multitudes.  Different  Choruses  and  Semi-choruses 
advancing.     Psyche  vanishes.     Medon  falls  on  his  face. 

The  Curse  (if  you  still  wish  to  have  it).  This  will  comprise  various 
Chomses  and  Semi-choruses — representing  men,  and  all  living  creatures 
of  earth.  (E.  B.  B.  to  write  the  theological  portions.)  As  for  me, 
*'  eat,  or  be  eaten  '*  will  chiefly  be  the  theme  under  the  above  head — 
large  and  sad  enough. 

Scene  III. — The  Seashore.    Rocks  at  the  back ;  sand  below ;  the  tide 
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rising.     Enter  the  Philosopher  upon  a  rock  above.     His  soliloquy, — 
tending  to  deny  the  sanity  of  all  the  finest  intellects  of  (future)  Germany 
and   elsewhere — you   see  what  is  meant — reducing  all  things  to  the 
perception  of  the  external  senses,  and  all  knowledge  to  analysis. 
Enter  Medon,  who  disputes  this, — 

"  What  is  thy  fine  analysis, 
Compared  with  anything  entire  ? 
Moments  of  pain — moments  of  bliss, 
Are  poor  to  Life's  synthetic  fire. 
Dissect  the  blossom,  leaf  by  leaf, — 
Odour,  form,  colour,  all  expire ; 
Your  knowledge  feeds  on  ruin,  grief, 
And  Nature  weeps  at  man's  perverse  desire." 

But  the  Philosopher  says, — 

"  It  is  the  mastery  of  the  whole  we  seek : 
As  Nature  builds  by  small  degrees,  so  we 
Un-build,  to  learn  her  workings — piece  by  piece." 

The  Philosopher  now  proceeds,  as  you  propose,  to  argue  for  a  rigid 
exclusion  of  all  transcendental  speculations,  and  a  close  adherence  ta 
utilities  in  their  most  literal  sense.     To  be  laughed  at,  in  some  spiritual 
way  of  your  own — "  mocking  '*  you  call  it,  in  some  bird-like  fashion  out 
of  the  air,  no  doubt — by  Psyche.     She  will  tell  him,  if  you  please,  that 
the  analytical  mind  is  not  the  finest  order  of  mind,  whatever  he  may 
think ; — but  the  Philosopher,  being  unable  to  see  Psyche,  refiises  to  admit 
that  he  hears  the  Voice.     A  voice  requires  corporeal  organs,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  be  heard  without.     Psyche  now,  in  louder  tones,  prompts 
Medon  to  declare  aloud  that  the  analytical  mind  is  a  second-rate  order 
of  mind.    Whereat  the  Philosopher  asserts,  while  losing  his  temper, 
that  he  does  not  hear  the  voice  of  Psyche  in  reality, — in  fact,  he  denies 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  not  being  very  well  to-day»    While  thus  dis- 
coursing, he  steps  over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  the 
tide  having  risen.     He  is  saved  by  the  nets  of  some  of  the  poor  savage 
Islanders,  to  a  Chorus  of  their  own.     Enter  the  Poet.     Dialogue  with 
Medon,  the  latter  complaining  of  being  haunted,  and  otherwise  deeply 
tormented  by  Psyche.   "The  Poet  refiises  to  help  him  against  Psyche.*' 
Exeunt  Medon  and  Poet,  at  opposite  sides.    Enter  Chorus  of  Islanders. 
They  kment  having  lost  a  good  haul  of  fish  by  saving  a  man  who  told 
them  to  find  their  high  and  due  reward  in  the  self-approval  of  humanity 
and  conscience.     Exeunt  Islanders.     Enter  Chorus  of  those  who  were 
guests  at  the  marriage  festival.     They  see  Evanthe  coming.    Allude  to 
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her  ill-treatment  of  the  poor  lost  man,  who  was  to  have  been  a  bride- 
groom. But  they  say  that  he  is  recovering  his  mind,  and  that  now  k 
the  time  for  her; — now  she  should  endeavour  to  help  Medon  out  of  his 
morbid  mental  state,  which  of  course  they  consider  to  be  madness. 
Enter  Evanthe.  She  is  conscious  of  Medon's  distraction  of  thought 
and  feeling,  but  does  not  at  all  understand  the  cause,  nor  has  she  any 
womanly  instinct  of  what  assistance  she  could  offer.  The  Chorus  ex- 
hort her  to  do  something  to  help  the  poor  troubled  man.  But  Evanthe 
remains  passive — from  deficiency  of  intellect — of  mental  symp>athy — of 
every  instinct  that  might  have  prompted  her  to  attempt  recalling  him; 
and  also  from  gentleness,  timidity,  and  helplessness.  She  believes  she 
has  lost  his  love,  and  has  no  sort  of  confidence  in  herself.  She  is  in- 
capable of  an  effort.  (Now  this  is  to  be  wished,  **  because  it  renders 
the  fate  of  Evanthe  more  natural,  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  others, 
and  saves  Medon  from  the  charge  of  an  utterly  diseased  morbidit)-, 
or  monomania,  by  suggesting  that  it  was  just  possible  he  might  have 
been  reclahned  from  his  Soul's  (Psyche's)  too  palpable  presence  and 
unrest")  The  Chorus  will  lament  to  see  her  sink  down  upon  the  earth 
despairingly ; — 

**  Like  a  crystal  from  a  rock 
Broken  by  electric  shock  ! 
Shattered — 
Scattered — 
All  its  brightness 
Now  a  whiteness, 
Bridesmaids  mourn,  and  Phantoms  mock." 

End  of  the  Second  Act. 

The  following  Letter  bears  no  date,  but  is  full  of  restlessness  as  to 
the  names  of  the  characters: — 

**  Anthea — Evanthe — I  don't  reconmiend  either.  Elsewhere,  promi- 
nently, you  read  Earine  rightly,  but  you  are  perfectly  right  besides  in 
eschewing  the  names  of  other  people's  heroines.  All  its  beauty  would 
not  fit  it  for  our  purpose.  Besides,  I  sha'n't  be  brave  enough  (although 
working  with  you)  to  touch  a  word  hallowed  by  the  atmosphere  of  that 
exquisite  Sad  Shepherd,  which  proves  Ben  Jonson  a  true  poet,  and  no 
mere  scholar,  to  the  critics'  faces.  .  .  . 

"  Aglae — ^would  Aglae  do  ? — or  -^gle  ?  After  all,  my  inclination  is 
making  towards  Medon  for  the  man's  name,  and  to  Evanthe  (not  adni) 
for  the  woman's.  You  are  perfectly  right  as  to  the  impertinence  of  a 
citizen-chorus.     Oh,  no — nothing  approaching  to  an  embodiment  of 
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the  conventionalities  would  do ;  but  we  might  hint  at  them,  notwith- 
standing, if  the  opportunity  comes,  and  the  graceful  possibility, — might 
not  we  ? 

"  Though  perfectly  right  in  abjuring  German  names,  you  made  me 
snaile  a  little  by  protesting  against  them,  because  *it  would  be  called 
German  mysticism.'  Do  you  really  suppose  it  will  be  called  anything 
else,  in  any  case  ?  You  will  see  what  Mr.  Darley  (for  one)  will  say  to 
us  in  the  Atherueum,  Yet  I  have  an  interest  in  the  Athenceum^  for  all 
its  sins.  They  have  been  as  kind  to  me,  I  do  believe,  on  different 
occasions,  as  their  consciences  would  let  them;  and  the  Editor  is 
liberal  enough  to  send  me  a  number  every  week,  on  account  of  a  few 
very  occasional  contributions  of  mine,  deserving  no  such  gratuity. 

**  Oh,  you  will  build  up  the  preface  excellent  well — and,  do  you  know, 
1  am  watching  your  'paces*  altogether  very  curiously,  besides  the  deeper 
interest.  I  want  to  see  how  you  manage  your  creations — the  creation 
of  your  edifices — never  having  stood  near  any  poetical  scaffolding  before, 
except  my  own.  And  it  appears  that  you  take  it  very  regularly.  First, 
the  title-page — then  the  preface — then  *'  [words  illegible]  "  when  you 
begin  building,  who  knows  but  what  you  will  send  me  away  ? 

**  No — no — the  headache  is  no  excuse — I  have  not  frequent  head- 
aches— and  if,  just  now,  I'm  rather  more  feverish  and  uncomfortable 
than  usual,  the  cause  is  in  the  dreadful  weather, — the  snow,  and  east 
wind,  and  not  Psyche.  These  extreme  causes  do  however  aflfect  me  as 
little,  even  less,  my  physician  says,  than  might  have  been  feared ;  and  I 
think  steadily,  hope  steadily,  for  London  at  the  end  of  May — so  to 
attain  a  removal  from  this  place,  which  has  been  so  eminently  fatal  to 
my  happiness. 

"  The  only  gladness  associated  with  the  banishment  here  has  been 
your  offered  sympathy  and  friendship.  Otherwise,  bitterness  has  dropped 
on  bitterness  like  the  snows,  more  than  I  can  tell — and  independent 
of  that  last  most  overwhelming  affliction  of  my  life"  [one  of  her  brothers 
having  been  drowned  almost  within  sight  of  her  windows]  "  from  the 
edge  of  the  chasm  of  which  I  may  struggle,  but  never  can  escape. 

"  Ever  yrs.,  E.  R  B." 

"I  forgot  the  title.  Would  not  'Psyche  Apocalypt^'  (77  you  know) 
"be  more  correct,  as  well  perhaps  as  more  pedantic  ?  I  don't  mind  if 
you^oxC\^  What  is  your  thought  of  *  Psyche  Agonistes  7  I  lean  to 
It  a  little,  perhaps.*' 

The  next  Letter  bears  no  date,  and  no  written  date  is  necessary. 

"  Then  let  it  be  *  Psyche  Apocalypt^.'  Your  reasons  are  abundantly 
^ood. 
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**Now,  dear  Mr.  Home,  see  how  we  have  been  beg^fled.  Tlic 
necessary  name  Psyche  drew  me  towards  the  propriety  of  holding  a 
certain  Greekness  in  the  other  names ;  and  this  drew  you  into  fixing 
upon  Greece  for  a  locality.  Well,  you  are  right.  Only  we  need  not 
be  very  local,  need  we  ?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  never  thought 
about  locality — or,  at  least,  about  ours  being  other  than  some  new 
new-world  Isle,  or  continent  But  let  it  be  Greece.  The  Spirits  will 
murmiu:  to  our  feet  the  more  readily. 

"As  to  the  time  being  olden^  there  are  tlie  objections  you  p>erceivc 
and  which  are  insurmountable,  and  which  we  need  not  (happilj*^)  tij 
to  surmount.  Indeed,  the  endeavour  would  eclipse,  cloud  over,  the 
summits  of  our  subject  Let  it  be,  if  you  please,  two  himdred  years 
ago — or  something  less,  or  something  more. 

"  But  now,  I  am  unreasonable  or  covetous.  You  say,  *  If  we  have 
the  antique  time,  we  may  have  a  Chorus  of  Satyrs.*  I  want  the  modem 
time,  and  the  Satyrs  besides,  *Want*  is  too  strong  a  word.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  the  Satyrs — I  lean  to  them.  There  is  somethmg  'higb 
fantastic*  in  them,  and  deeply  contrastive  to  the  Heavenly  Spirits. 
Then  *  dark  earth  *  falls  with  heavy  suggestive  noises.  Your  laoods  "* 
[my  letter  coming  from  the  forest  at  Loughton]  "  inspired  you  with  the 
Satyrs. 

"  Yet,  after  all,  there  are  certain  objections  which  I  glance  at  reluc- 
tantly— such  as  the  difficuhy  of  sustaining  the  right  Satyrical  tone,  in 
the  imiversal  harmony.  If  we  have  them  for  a  Chorus,  we  must  ke^ 
them  for  a  Chorus.  Do  think  about  it,  dear  Mr.  Home :  you  know  so 
much  more  of  artistic  eflfects  than  I  do.  My  private  instinct  is,  after 
all,  and  certainly,  to  venture  with  them.** 

But  it  was  eventually  j^eed  upon  to  let  the  aborigines — desigoated 
Islanders — stand  in  the  place  of  Satyrs,  so  as  not  to  *'  ^1  foul "  of 
various  spiritual  Choruses,  Genii,  Voices^  etc. 

Act  III. 

Construction  proposed;  and  some  interpolations  by  K  B.  B. 

Scene  I. — Mountains,  opening  upon  green  plains  beneath.  Patches 
of  snow  gleam  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Enter  Medon  and  (the 
Child)  Leirion.  They  advance  with  hurried  steps,  but  Medon  knovs 
not  where  he  is  going.  He  is  only  flying  from  Psyche — into  Nature. 
[E.  B.  B.  to  write  this  Scene.]  They  pause  for  breath.  The  Child's 
voice  speaks  for  (interprets  the  Voice  of)  Nature.  And  is  echoed  by 
Psyche,  invisibly.     Medon  starts  forward  again — and  stops  suddenly  at 
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a  form  half  covered  with  the  drifted  snow.  It  is  the  dead  body  of  his 
a.bandoned  bride,  Evanthe. 

The  Child  falls  upon  its  knees — and  buries  its  head  in  the  cold  snow 
of  the  cold  bosom  of  white  death.  Medon,  standing  erect  with  anguish, 
calls  upon  Psyche  to  appear.  He  will  fly  no  more.  Psyche  appears. 
Medon,  sustained  and  strong  by  the  reason  of  strong  woe,  is  able  to 
look  upon  and  confront  Psyche.  But  thereon,  etc.  ("  Query — should 
this  be  transplanted  to  the  close  of  the  present  Scene  ?  Consider  it." — 
E.  B.  B.  Yes.  It  had  been  placed  further  on.)  But  Medon  is  con- 
scious that  Evanthe  has  been  the  victim  of  his  condition  with  relation 
to  Psyche — and  that  every  woman  would  most  likely  be  made  a  victim 
under  such  circumstances.  All  this,  reproaching  Psyche — who  makes 
no  reply. 

Medon  is  also  conscious  that  the  suffering  and  death  of  Evanthe  has 
been  the  means  of  his  recovery,  and  reconciliation  with  Psyche.  Psyche 
now  replies,  and  a  very  difficult  task  she  will  find  it,  needing  to  be 
helped  by  Chorus  of  Heavenly  Spirits.  [**  I  suggest  erasing  this,  as 
unnecessary,  in  case  of  the  other  change." — E.  B.  B.] 

Scene  II. — A  lofty  forest  vista,  like  a  Cathedral.  In  the  centre,  a 
new-made  grave,  surrounded  by  Islanders.  Chorus  of  Islanders.  The 
earthliness  of  death,— rthe  horror  of  the  blind  that  see  only  the  worm. 

**  What  do  we  see 
More  than  a  dead  bird,  fallen  from  her  tree  ! 
A  dead  fish  on  the  shore ! 
Their  brilliant  colours  gone — 
Cold  flesh— cold  bone — 
No  more — no  more  I 
The  worm  awaits  us  all  behind  death's  door." 

The  body  of  Evanthe  borne  in,  attended  by  Medon  and  the  Child, 
with  Psyche  visibly  hovering  over  them.  Chorus  of  Heavenly  Spirits. 
A  contrast  to  the  poor  ignorant  Islanders.  Dread  desolation  (not- 
withstanding) of  Psyche,  Medon,  and  the  Child,  beside  the  grave,  as 
Evanthe  is  lowered  into  it.  The  Child  pleads  against  Death — and 
against  Death  in  the  world.  Psyche  and  Medon  both  echo  the  Child. 
Chorus  of  Heavenly  Spirits — declaring  and  explaining  life  to  be  only 
an  intermediate  state,  and  calling  upon  them  for  resignation,  patience, 
and  faith.  {'^Query :  life  must  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  deaths — E.  B.  B. 
—No :  it  was  not.)  They  listen  to  this ;  begin  to  consider  it ;  but  in 
vain.    It  all  rests  upon  faith ;  and  what  proof  or  sign  that  this  is  well- 
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founded?  Vision  of  the  Cross.  Christ  seen  crucified.  Chorus  of 
Heavenly  Spirits.  (Christ  is  love — the  Cross,  suffering.  Sec  that 
•Murillo  picture,  where  the  Mother  and  Father  are  giving  up  their 
Child  to  death — the  Child  also  surrendering  hiraself.)  **  Psyche  being 
softened  and  beautified,  and  Medon  purified  and  exalted  in  the  ghastly 
light  of  that  Divine  Agony  "  [^Query — in  the  light  of  that  Divine  Self- 
Devotion]  "Zc??'^  has  its  first  issue  in  unity  and  self-reconcilement. 
Medon  fears  Psyche  no  more,  by  the  force  "  [as  you  say]  "  of  religion." 
{But  quoad  Evanthe  ?] 

E.  B.  B.  to  work  it  out  thus,  I  think.  Medon  perceives  the  change 
in  Psyche  :  the  Child  perceives  the  change  in  Medon.  Chorus  of 
Heavenly  Spirits  (and  perhaps  Semi-chorus  of  Islanders)  helping  to 
express  the  change  in  Medon.  "  Medon  and  Psyche  reciprocate  in 
lyrics,  their  sense  of  reconciliation  and  unit)"^,  crowned  chorally  by  the 
Heavenly  Spirits,  and  the  Song  of  the  beatified  Evanthe"  (through 
whose  sufferings  the  reconciliation  had  been  effected  on  earth),  who  is 
seen — at  all  events  by  Medon — shining  among  the  Spirits.  Finally, 
**  a  Great  Chorus  of  reconciliation  rising  up  from  the  universe  to  the 
Reconciler. — Mem,     Do  you  agree  to  this  ? — otherwise,  erase." 

Agreed  upon.  This  Grand  Chorus  suggesting  that,  while  Medoi2 
passes  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  hermitage  near  the  Tomb  of 
Evanthe,  he  will  nevertheless  find  the  contemplation  full  of  sweetened 
regrets  by  reason  of  divine  hopes.  This  latter  suggestion  must  be 
brought  close  home  to  the  human  feelings  by  one  good  "touch  of 
nature"  for  us  in  our  present  state.  The  remainder,  all  wings. 
K  B.  B.  to  bring  this  to  The  End. 

If  every  drama  has  certain  general  laws  of  composition,  it  is  equally 
true  that  every  original  and  individual  drama  has  some  special  laws  of 
its  own.  In  the  present  instance,  it  was  quite  clear — as  "  this  was  not 
a  love  story,  but  a  Psyche  one," — that  any  attempt  at  dramatic  eflfect 
of  the  usual  kind  was  out  of  the  question.  With  respect  to  originality 
in  the  sense  of  being  perfectly  new,  the  old  sa)ring,  that  "  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  may  be  applied  in  the  usual  wholesale 
and  erroneous  manner.  But  as  there  are  no  two  things  exactly  alike  in 
Nature,  so  in  Art  the  grand  transformer  of  old  things  into  new  is 
treatment.  Mrs.  Browning's  "  First  Sketch,"  therefore,  of  "  Psyche 
Apocalypt^  "  may  be  fairly  said  to  stand  upon  its  own  ground,— or 
clouds,  as  the  reader  may  view  it. 

The  last  note  of  the  Poetess  which  we  can  find  on  this  subject,  thus 
concludes, — 

"  The  •  Tableaux '  with  your  *  Fetches '  is  in  London  with  papa— all 
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the  books  I  write  in,  being  his  of  right, — ^and  I  can't  look  at  Triedrich's 
speech.     I  have  groped  in  my  memory  for  it  ever  since. 

"  Oh,  yes, — of  course  you  must  often  have  seen  Psyche,  *in  visions  of 
the  night,  when  deep  thoughts  fall  upon  men.*  Good-night  now,  dear 
Mr.  Home.     I  must  try,  at  least,  to  get  to  sleep. 

"  Evr.  yrs.,  E.  B.  B.'* 

The  "  Tableaux  *'  refers  to  a  book  of  miscellaneous  poems,  tales,  and 
illustrations,  edited  by  Miss  Mitford — that  year,  probably;   and  the 
*'  Fetches  "  was  a  tragedy  of  mme  in  three  scenes,  founded  upon  a 
German  Legend.     In  one  of  the  scenes,  *  Friedrich,*  being  alone  in 
some  grove,  suddenly  meets  the  image  of  himself — not  like  a  shadowy 
apparition,  but  the  counterpart  of  himself!     A  mono-dialogue,  so  to 
speak,  ensues,  in  which  his  double  echoes  audibly  nearly  all  that  Friedrich 
says,  while  taking  the  same  looks  and  gestures,  as  though  a  full-length 
image  in  a  mirror  had  walked  out  of  it     Possibly,  something  of  this 
(with  a  special  difference)  may  have  unconsciously  haunted  the  imagina- 
tion of  Miss  Barrett — just  as  the  writer  of  it  had  himself  been  haunted 
by  two  lines  from  Shelley,  where  The  Earth  says  that  some  thousands 
of  years  ago, — 

"  The  magus  Zoroaster — my  dead  child — 
Met  his  own  Image  walking  in  the  garden  !  " 

This  idea,  so  horrible  if  realized  even  by  the  imagination,  was  derived 
by  Shelley,  we  believe,  from  some  oriental  myth  of  antiquity.  These 
derivations  and  expositions  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  pla- 
giarisms when  turned  to  good  account  by  new  treatment^  which  Goethe, 
like  Wordsworth,  considered  to  be  **  everything,"  though  that  was  carry- 
ing matters  rather  too  far,  because  if  treatment  be  everything,  the  sub- 
ject would  be  nothing,  which  cannot  be  tme  in  Art  any  more  than  in 
Nature.  With  what  originality  and  tmth  Mrs.  Browning  would  have 
treated  her  subject,  has  been  sufficiently  indicated. 

How  this  Lyrical  Drama  originated,  and  how  curiously  (and,  at  times, 
pathetically)  it  progressed  in  outline  and  stmcture,  have  been  shown ; 
but  why  it  was  never  written  requires  a  word  or  two  of  explanation.  A 
longer  interval  than  usual  occurred,  during  which  Miss  Barrett,  by 
consent  of  her  physician,  was  removed  from  Torquay  to  the  town  house 
of  her  family  in  London.  Something  was  done  to  the  proposed  poem, 
after  a  while,  though  not  much,  I  think, — and  the  fair  convalescent  was 
eventually  permitted  to  take  an  airing,  now  and  then,  in  an  open  carriage. 
The  drive,  **one  fine  morning,*'  was  extended  beyond  the  usual  time, 
and  the  carriage,  in  fact,  returned  empty.  The  young  lady,  inspired 
with  a  new  light  of  life  and  hope,  had  vanished ; — ^and,  some  weeks 
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afterwards,  suddenly  re-appeared  beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  as 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.     Nothing,  from  this  period,  was  d(Hie 
with  regard  to  the  brain-floating  Lyric,  by  the  poetess,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Friendly  notes  passed  between  us,  part  of  Mrs.  Browning's  being  writtet 
by  her  husband,  who  was  a  much  earlier  friend ;  but  no  reference  was, 
I  believe,  made  by  any  of  us  to  the  visionary  Psyche.    For  my  own 
part,  I  have  never  thought  of  completing  it  myself,  not  only  because  I 
should  have  felt  that  it  was  like  treading  upon  sacred  ground,  but  also 
from  an  artist-feeling  and    instinct,  that  a  work  projected,  and   very 
thoughtfully  planned-out,  so  as  to  be  wrought  in  a  certain  pitch  and 
compass,  and  in  all  its  details,  by  combinate  minds,  could  never  ]>ossess, 
if  accomplished  singly,  the  harmonious  and  specific  character  and  inten- 
tions of  its  original  designers. 


^MuD  Moralists. 

By  THOMAS  CARLISLE. 

SHORT  time  ago  an  illustrious  statesman  felt  himself  com- 
pelled, in  justice  to  his  own  character,  emphatically  to 
deny  the  truth  of  certain  scandalous  charges  brought 
against  him  in  the  ptiblic  press.  Many  people  held  that 
he  would  have  done  better  to  leave  such  vile  aspersions  unnoticed. 
When  gutter  boys  throw  mud  at  respectable  folks,  the  most  prudent 
course  is  to  pass  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  unless,  indeed,  a  policeman 
chances  to  be  at  hand.  In  that  unusual  event,  the  insolent  little  scamps 
may  be  consigned  to  custody  without  any  fear  of  impairing  their  morality 
by  the  influences  of  gaol  associations.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
such  opportunity  of  inOicting  punishment  in  the  case  to  which  we  refer. 
Circumstances  rendered  an  appeal  to  the  law  inexpedient,  and  therefore 
no  alternative  remained  but  to  pass  over  the  matter  in  silence  or  to 
publish  a  fiat  denial  of  the  charges.  Unrefutcd  lies  have  a  trick  of 
becoming  accepted  as  truths,  and  forming  a  part  of  history.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  print  in  which  the  charges  appeared  has  an 
■  'enormous  circulation,  chiefly  among  the  lower  grades  of  the  political 
party  of  which  the  defamed  gentleman  is  a  distinguished  leader.  Had 
he  allowed  these  wretched  fabrications  to  go  uncontradicted,  they 
would  have  served  to  undermine  his  popularity  and  to  impair  his 
political  prestige.  People  stared  when  they  heard  that  a  statesman 
who  formerly  filled  the  highest  offices  under  the  Crown  had  conde- 
scended to  write  to  a  newspaper  unkno4vn  in  every  social  circle  having 
any  pretensions  to  culture  or  refinement.  But  had  he  published  his 
denial  by  other  means,  and  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  print 
in  which  the  calumnies  appeared,  there  would  have  been  great  proba- 
bility that  the  people  who  had  read  the  charges  might  not  see  the  denial. 
Altogether,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  course  adopted  was  the 
most  judicious  and  the  most  manly  under  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  precedent  thus  set  may  be 
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attended  by  serious  disadvantages.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
English  press — notably  the  metropolitan  portion — has  shown  a  tendenqr 
to  sacrifice  self-respect  whenever  circulation  might  be  increased  by 
dubious  means.  Not  long  after  the  instance  we  have  referred  to 
a  deservedly  admired  actor  was  obliged  to  justify  himself  by  institutiDg 
criminal  proceedings  against  those  who  had  accused  him  of  suborning 
flattery.  Personality  has  come  into  fashion,  and  lampoons  flavoured 
with  blasphemy  now  form  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  more 
journals  than  one.  The  public  sayings  and  doings  of  public  men 
no  longer  suffice  for  criticism.  Their  private  afi^urs  are  ruthlessly 
dragged  into  light,  with  such  embellishments  as  can  be  added  by 
prurient  imaginations.  The  journalistic  spice  purveyor  does  not  stick 
at  facts ;  if  the  truth  does  not  chance  to  be  pungent,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  truth.  Full-flavoured  fiction  about  dukes  and  duchesses  will  be 
greedily  devoured  at  the  clubs,  even  when  it  is  known  to  be  ridiculously 
false.  In  an  age  when  parvenus  abound,  and  when  shoddyocracy 
ceaselessly  strives  to  force  its  way  into  exclusive  circles,  there  will  never 
be  wanting  customers  for  back-stairs  sweepings  supposed  to  come  from 
some  great  house.  The  silly  snobs  who  read  such  trash  believe,  no 
doubt,  that  by  desperate  study  of  their  favourite  journals  they  will  m 
time  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  high  society.  If  they  were  told 
that  the  Duchess  of  Fitzplantagenet  frequently  visited  the  Argyll  Rooms, 
or  that  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being  was  in  the  habit  of 
gambling  prodigiously  at  nurr  and  spell,  they  would  accept  the  valuable 
information,  and  retail  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Mr.  Shoddy  does  not  care  to  read  about  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson. 
He  wants  to  know  whether  Lord  Mac  Urse  really  wears  stays,  and 
whether  it  is  true  that  Lady  Brum  is  rather  too  fond  of  the  society  of  the 
Honourable  Dimity  Dangler.  On  occasion,  less  splendid  people  may 
be  treated  of.  To  the  parvenu  intellect  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a 
Prime  Minister  is  partial  to  brandy  and  water,  or  that  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  dabbles  in  Stock  Exchange  speculation.  There  is  even 
something  piquant  in  assertions  that  one  leading  Minister  has  been  seen 
at  a  cock-fight,  and  that  another  delights  in  putting  on  the  gloves. 
These  anecdotes  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  for  real  substantial 
enjoyment  Mr.  Shoddy  thinks  there  is  nothing  equal  to  highly  spiced 
gossip  affecting  a  Royal  Prince  or  millionaire  Duke.  Provided  with 
stuff  of  this  sort,  he  cackles  complacently  about  high  life  behind  the 
screen,  and  winks  knowingly  when  repeating  the  racy  tittle-tattle  to  some 
congenial  spirit.  Of  course,  the  wretched  mudlark  knows  no  more 
about  the  doings  of  the  great  than  the  "  high  society "  journals  that 
purvey  for  his  perverted  tastes.    Should  he  by  some  extraordinary  chance 
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ever  find  entrance  into  the  Paradise  at  whose  gates  he  now  sits,  a  dis- 
consolate Peri,  he  would  be  in  a  completely  unknown  and  unimagined 
world. 

A  still  worse  class  of  literary  bravos  remain  for  consideration.    Year 
after  year  at  Christmas  time,  when  peace,  goodwill,  and  brotherly  love 
TTiight  especially  be  expected  to  reign  in  a  professedly  Christian  land, 
abominable  publications  issue  from  the  London  press,  defiling  the  highest 
and  most  honoured  names.  This  school  of  literature  dates  its  renaissance 
from  the  birth  of  that  pernicious  publication  the  Tomahawk,  now  happily 
de'flinct     Originally  introduced  by  Gregory  of  infamous  memory,  it  pro- 
duced the  Age  and  the  Satirist^  and  flourished  for  a  time  on  the  black- 
mail levied   upon  nervous  people.    At  last,  however,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  had  the  courage  to  face  the  spadassins,  and  the  imholy  camp 
was  broken  up.    The  notorious  QtuerCs  Messenger  subsequently  followed 
in  the  same  footsteps  until  Lord  Carington  gave  its  editor  the  horse- 
whipping he  so  eminently  deserved.    After  Mr.  Grenville  Murray  had 
found  himself  compelled,  by  a  natural  incapacity  for  distinguishing  fact 
from  fiction,  to  take  refuge  on  the  Continent,  the  school  remained 
dormant  until  some  three  or  four  years  ago.     Then  among  the  crowd  of 
Christmas  books  appeared  a  disgraceful  pamphlet — The  Coming  K — 
libelling  the  Royal  Family,  and  from  that  time  each  December  has 
witnessed   the   emission    of   similar    abominations.      Garlanded  with 
garbage,  frolicking  in  filth,  rolling  in  refuse,  the  teachers  of  this  new 
learning  would  however  have  us  believe  them  actuated  by  high  moral 
motives.    They  merely  gambol  among  abominations  to  show  all  men  that 

**  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

This   hypocrisy  is    nauseous.      Railing  Thersites,   polluting  and  de- 
faming all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  with  his  scurrilous  tongue,  is 
anything  but  a  pleasant  spectacle.     But  when  Thersites  pretends  that 
bis  obscene  vocabulary  is  employed  for  a  noble  object,  and  that  he  has 
to  discharge  a  high  moral  mission  by  mud-throwing,   the  spectacle 
becomes  doubly  repulsive.     The  ancient  original  affected  no  loftier 
purpose  than  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from  reviling  better  men 
than  himself;  his  declared  intention  was  to  wound,  not  to  reform.     But 
his  modem  type,  possessing  a  fine  natural  instinct  of  danger,  and  dread- 
ing the  penalties  to  which  the  professional  defamer  is  subject,  pretends 
that  a  conscientious  sense  of  public  duty  compels  him  to  undertake  a 
task  repugnant  to  his  refined  nature,  by  scourging  the  age — ^with  a 
scavenger's  whip, — and  he  performs  his  self-appointed  task  with  such 
thoroughness  that  one  might  almost  deem  it  a  labour  of  love. 
As,  formerly,  the  appearance  of  a  candidate  on  the  hustings  afforded 
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the  roughs  an  admirable  opportunity  of  proving  British  freedom  by- 
pelting  a  superior  with  garbage,  so  in  these  days  our  Mud  Moralists 
generally  single  out  those  in  the  loftiest  stations  for  dirty  defamation. 
The  fate  of  the  Satirist  and  Queen's  Messenger  having  inspired  some 
caution  in  professional  libellers,  they  now  rarely  attack  any  but  those 
whose  exalted  position  prevents  reprisal.     It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
as  an  invariable  rule  that  underneath  Thersites*  high  moral  purpose 
work  certain  personal  feelings  of  a  rather  mean  sort     Affecting  a  sub- 
lime courage  ready  to  dare  all  in  the  interests  of  virtue,  our  modem 
censor  shivers  in   his  shoes  at  the  thought  of  retaliation,   and   will 
apologise,  retract,  sit  on  any  required  stool  of  repentance,  at  the  bare 
mention  of  a  horsewhip.    Also,  while  giving  out  that  his  crusade  is 
undertaken  from  the  most  disinterested  motives,  he  is  by  no  means 
above  pocketing  the    profit  resulting  from   scurrility,  which,   indeed, 
generally  fomis   his  only  source  of  income.     It  is  to  be   seriously 
questioned  whether  the   tribe  of  Mud  Moralists  would  not  become 
extinct,  in  spite  of  the  vitality  afforded  by  a  lofty  purpose,  did  they  not 
find  the  profession  of  virtue  profitable.     If  this  be  so,  we  can  liandly 
blame  them  very  severely  for  pandering  to  the  prurient  tastes  of  certain 
ignoble  people.    Thersites,  feeling  wthin  himself  the  necessity  of  li"flg, 
is  obliged,  like  any  other  poor  cur,  to  gain  sustenance  from  chance 
carrion.     Better  nurtured  hounds  grow  sick  and  die,  on  such  loathsome 
food ;  but  the  pariah,  being  to  the  manner  bom,  thrives  apace  when 
garbage  abounds,  his  only  fear  being  lest  the  supply  should  run  short. 
When   foul    refuse    is    at    hand,    and    the    scent   of  decay    hangs 
heavy  in  the  air,  the  pariah  rejoices  greatly  in  his  dirty  den,  and  bays 
defamation  at  that  bright-faced  moon  to  whose  good  offices  he  has  on 
many  occasions  been  much  beholden.     To  snap  at  the  hand  that  has 
fed  them ;    to  yelp,   from   safe  distance,  at  all  creatures   of  higher 
degree ;   to  batten  on  corraption  in  general ;  to  howl  everlastingly, 
seemingly  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  own 
discord ;  to  hate,  with  the  bitter  hatred  of  envy,  all  things  better  than 
themselves ;  to  pass  each  day  in  pestilential  jungles,  amidst  a  gloom 
congenial  to  their  natures ;  to  emerge  only  at  nights  when  the  supreme 
instinct  of  cowardice  is  soothed  by  darkness ; — such  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  possessed  in  common  by  the  pariah  dog  and  the  Mud 
Moralist.     Yet,  for  all  that,  we  are  to  believe  the  latter  face  martjTS  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  unheeded  prophets  in  a  world  of  wickedness,  incarna- 
tions of  virtue  whose  avatars  a  sceptical  age  will  not  acknowledge  ! 

Enthusiasts  in  natural  history  declare  that  all  creatures  have  their 
proper  functions  in  the  universe,  and  that  th^  destruction  of  any  one 
species  must  upset  the  equilibrium  of  creation.   This  may  be  so,  though 
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the  disappearance  of  Mastodons,  Ichthyosaurii,  and  their  congeners,  has 
noty  so  far,  acted  thus  destructively.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  reason- 
able person  will  doubt  that,  if  the  Mud  Moralist  followed  the  Dodo  into 
the  limbo  set  apart  for  creatures  no  longer  useful,  immense  benefit 
would  result  to  the  public.  His  purpose  may  be  of  the  loftiest,  his 
mission  noblest,  his  virtue  immaculate,  and  his  self-abnegation  alto- 
gether perfect  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  scurrilous  defamation 
done  into  dirty  doggrel,  and  spiced  with  suggestive  nastiness,  can  have 
any  other  end  in  view  than  that  of  filling  Sir  Pandarus'  pocket  with 
dirty  gains.  At  all  events,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  English  literature 
would  be  gready  benefited  by  the  summary  suppression  of  the  prurient 
parasites  now  clinging  to  its  skirts.  We  are  not  ordinarily  in  favour  of 
reviving  obsolete  institutions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  help 
occasionally  wishing  for  a  temporary  renaissance  of  the  stocks  and 
pillory,  even  if  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age  would  not  tolerate  cropped 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

f  R.  STRUAN,"  said  Arthur  at  breakfast,  the  morning  after 
his  arrival,  "  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  brother,  which 
I  should  like  to  read  to  you." 
"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  read  it  to  Dr.  Cross?" 
said  Mr.  Struan.  "  I  really  do  not  wish  to  meddle  with  your  affairs :  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations  between  yourself  and  your  brother 
Uonel — for  I  suppose  that  you  allude  to  him." 

Arthur  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  he  said, 

"  There  were  many  fellows  woree  than  my  governor." 

As  this  was  in  all  probability  true,  Struan  did  not  contradict  Arthur : 
the  remark  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  but  Struan  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Arthur  would  speak  to  the  purpose  sooner  or  later ;  and  so  he 
let  him  be,  and  drank  another  cup  of  coffee. 

Arthur  took  up  the  subject,  whatever  it  was,  at  an  entirely  new  place. 
He  was  always  under  the  impression  that  his  listener  was  following  him 
through  his  involved  reasonings,  Struan  knew  this,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  surprised  when  Arthur  said, 

"  It  appears  that  it  is  alt  lies  to  say  that  Charlemagne  was  a  French- 
man ;  he  was  a  German,  like  that  man  Burstcnberg." 

Had  he  not  been  so  attentive  to  his  egg,  he  would  have  seen  a  sharp 
look  in  Struan's  eyes.     But  he  saw  nothing. 

"  The  letter  I  got  from  my  brother  Lionel  this  morning,"  said  Arthur, 
after  some  time,  "is  dated  from  Brussels — where  he  seems  to  be  at  large. 
My  brother,  as  1  have  previously  explained  to  you,  is  a  lunatic,  and  I 
want  to  shut  him  up:  partly  because  I  dislike  his  drawing  anymore 
money,  and  partly  here  are  very  heavy  charijes  hanging  over  his 
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head.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  he  does  not  write  like  a  lunatic  at  all. 
I  ivish  you  would  read  the  letter." 

"  Hand  it  to  me,  then,**  said  Struan. 

He  mn  his  eye  over  it  for  a  decent  time,  and  returned  it ;  we  may  be 
more  polite  to  it  than  he  was,  and  give  it  in  extmso. 

"  My  dear  Arthur, — You  would  not  know  me  if  you  saw  me,  I  dare 
say ;  but  we  were  never  enemies.  I  am  now  told  by  those  who  never 
deceive  me  that,  after  having  left  me  alone  for  some  years,  you  are 
taking  a  course  violently  antagonistic  to  me.  I  would  ask  you  why 
you  should  do  so  ?  I  never  offended  you :  I  never  had  the  chance  of 
doing  so. 

"  You  propose  to  prove  me  a  lunatic ;  you  might  as  well  try  to  prove 
the  Prime  Minister  to  be  one.  You  have  no  hope  there.  If  I  were  to 
come  forward  to-morrow  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  you  would  be 
utterly  beaten.  I  have  more  brains  than  you  have,  my  poor  Arthur,,  or 
possibly  than  any  of  your  advisers. 

"  Why  do  I  not  come  forward  ?  you  ask.  Arthur,  things  have  happened 
in  my  life  which  I  cannot  contemplate  even  now  with  equanimity.  I 
was  mad  (in  one  sense)  when  I  killed  a  perfectly  honest  and  innocent 
man.  I  think  that  I  was  mad  when  I  believed  that  I  killed  my  own 
child.  All  this  has  been,  I  begin  to  believe,  a  monstrous  folly  concerted 
by  scoundrels. 

"  I  pray  only  one  thing  of  you,  to  leave  my  ruined  life  where  it  is, 
and  not  to  drag  it  before  the  public.  Surely,,  for  the  sake  of  our  father, 
to  whose  memory  you  have  been  so  faithful,  you  will  do  that  much  for 
me.  "  Lionel  Branscombe.*' 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  said  Arthur. 

"  It  hardly  seems  the  letter  of  a  madman,"  replied  Struan.  "  I  have 
before  told  you  that  I  knew  your  brother,  and  am  his  friend.  Do  you 
not  think,  in  a  matter  of  such  delicacy,  that  you  should  consult  your 
brother  George?" 

This  astounding  proposition  completely  upset  Arthur's  reason  for  a 
long  time.  His  coffee  grew  cold  while  he  stared  at  Struan,  who  took 
not  the  slightest  notice.  Struan  was  the  sharpest  fellow  that  Artl^  had 
ever  met,  except  Cross,  and  he  had  proposed  taking  George  into  their 
counsels  on  a  very  delicate  matter.  If  Struan  had  proposed  that  George 
should  have  gone  to  Newmarket  to  get  a  safe  tip,  Arthur  would  have 
pointed  out  that  his  brother  would  be  the  very  best  man  for  the  purpose, 
but  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  pay  him  his  honorarium  until  dter  the 
event  But  thctaking  of  George  into  his  counsels  had  never  occiured  to 
him* 

32* 
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The  outcome  of  his  long  cogitation  was  this  : 

"  But  George  is  such  a  thundering  sweep,  and  he  has  not  got  any 
money." 

**  I  grant  both  positions  at  once,"  said  Struan ;  "  but  your  brother  has 
a  singularly  keen  brain,  and  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  you.  He  is 
not  at  breakfast  this  morning,  I  notice/* 

*'  No,  I  sent  him  away,  so  that  I  might  talk  to  you,"  said  Arthur, 
telling  the  truth  first,  and  then  trying  to  lie  it  down.  '*  I  mean  that  he 
is  driving  one  of  the  horses  for  me.  But  do  you  reaUy  think  we  ought 
to  consult  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  your  brother  and  your  heir.  No  one  has  more  right  to  be 
consulted." 

*'  Then,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  will  send  for  him;"  and  in  a  wonderfiilly 
short  space  of  time  George  appeared. 

He  had  been  contending  with  horses  for  two  or  three  hours,  but  his 
dress  was  perfect.  The  beautiful  lithe  dean-limbed  scoundrel  stepped 
up  to  the  breakfast  table  and  stood  between  Arthiu*  and  Struan,  putting 
his  hand  on  the  table-cloth,  and  looking  straight  at  Struan,  who  steadily 
returned  his  gaze. 

Had  any  one  save  Arthiu:  been  in  the  room,  they  would  have  noticed 
that  Struan  in  an  accidental  manner  laid  his  hand  on  George's,  and  tiiat 
George  never  removed  his. 

"  Yju  have  ordered  me  in  from  the  stable,"  he  said,  "  where  I  am 
employed  in  breaking  your  horses,  and  have  no  authority  over  your 
grooms.    What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

This  was  extremely  disconcerting  to  Arthur,  but  he  picked  up  \i\s 
brains  with  remarkable  rapidity.  He  said,  "  We  wish  to  consult  you 
about  Lionel." 

"  Consult  w^,"  said  George.  "  Rather  late  in  the  day,  is  it  not  ? 
Besides,  I  have  given  you  my  advice  before.  Lionel  ought  to  be  locked 
up  in  Bedlam,  and  the  accumulation  of  his  income  set  aside  for  Cross.  I 
said  that  before,  under  dictation.  What  am  I  to  say  now  ?  I'll  say  any- 
thing I  am  paid  to  say,  but  I  like  the  money  first.  When  I  have  got  the 
money,"  he  went  on  rather  hurriedly,  "  I  always  speak  the  truth,  and  I 
am  going  to  speak  the  truth  now.  I  think  that  Lionel  ought  to  be  left 
alone.  He  never  did  us  any  harm.  This  is  exactly  the  contrary  to  my 
previous  advice,  but  I  speak  as  I  am  pJiid :  I  mean,  I  speak  as  I  think. 
A  fellow  thinks  one  thing  at  one  time  and  another  at  another.  Have  I 
said  what  you  wished,  Mr.  Struan  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Struan. 

"Then  I  will  go  back  to  my  horses,"  said  George.  "If  that 
brother  of  mine  were  to  die,  I  should  be  master  of  everything  here.    I 
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call  you  to  witness,  Mr.  Struan,  as  a  man  respected  by  both  <rf  us,  that 
nothing  stands  between  me  and  prosperity  but  that  man's  life,  who  fre- 
quently treats  me  like  a  dog,  and  at  this  moment  is  staring  at  us  both 
like  the  moonstruck  idiot  which  he  is.      I  have  been  ordered  off  the 
Heath,  Mr.  Struan ;  I  have  been  expelled  my  clubs ;  and  I  am  a  lost  man 
socially;  but  I  would  risk — aye,  and  do  risk — my  life  for  that  man.     His 
mother  was  mine,  and  1  would  do  that  much  for  him.     Look  at  him, 
Mr.  Struan — look  at  the  besotted  noodle.  Why,  if  I  were  to  die  for  tliat 
fellow  to-morrow,  he  would  not  smoke  one  cigar  the  less.   And  he  calls 
himself  my  brother.     Bah  ! " 

With  which  brotherly  speech  George  departed.  Arthur  gave  Struan 
a  cigar,  lit  one  himself,  and  after  a  time  said, 

"  My  brother  George  is  given  to  scolding.  I  noticed  the  same  thing 
in  my  mother.  George  takes  after  his  mother,  and  scolds ;  now  I  take 
after  the  governor,  and  don't  mind  it  The  governor  would  stand  a 
couple  of  hours'  scolding  so  long  as  he  couldn't  catch  hold  of  anything 
handy  to  shy  at  her.  And  my  mother  could  dodge  neater  than  I  have 
ever  seen  any  woman  do.  Lord  bless  you,  my  mother  would  see  a  book 
coming  at  the  length  of  the  room.  As  for  firearms,  she  always  took 
them  away  before  she  began.  My  mother  was  a  very  remarkable  woman, 
Mr.  Struan." 

Struan  saw  that  Arthur  was  excited,  as  far  as  he  could  be,  by  George's 
ferocity,  and  was  inclined  to  talk.  He  therefore  smoked  and  likened. 
The  first  part  of  Arthur's  discoiu^e  was  by  no  means  promising.  But 
Struan  had  his  ends  to  gain,  and  was  patient. 

"  James  Jarvis,"  said  Arthur,  **  caught  the  lumbago  by  sitting  in  the 
wet  breaking  stones  at  fifty  shillings  the  measured  yard,  in  the  wettest 
autumn  the  governor  ever  remembered  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  therefore 
absolute  nonsense  to  sow  your  house  peas  in  November,  for  do  what 
you  will  you  can  never  gather  before  the  25th  of  May,  even  with 
Sutton's  Early  Champion  or  Sangster's  No.  i.  That  shows  the  folly  of 
some  people.  You  see  what  I  mean,  don't  you  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  Struan. 

"  It  is  exactly  as  I  told  you  then.  My  governor  was  not  bom  on 
Saturday  night,  and  he  told  me  that  Lady  Alice  Browne  was  in  love 
with  Lord  Algy  Howard.  Well,  Lady  Madeleine  and  she — ^her  brother, 
you  know — goes  off  and  shuts  themselves  up,  for  ever  so  many  years. 

"  Now,"  continued  Arthur  to  Struan,  "  Lionel  has  been  a  great  fool ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to  be  locked  up.  Lionel  might  have 
been  Prime  Minister,  but  he  threw  the  whole  thing  to  the  winds.  He 
poisoned  his  child,  and  shot  Vamberscuky, — devil  of  a  name  that, — 
six  foot  one :  invented  the  electric  telegraph,  you  know." 
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I  thought  Cook  and  Wheatstone  had  done  thaet/'  said  Stman. 
No,"  said  Arthur ; "  I  knew  Coke  of  Holkam, — they  pronounce  thek 
name  Cook.  You  are  wrong  in  your  man.  Coke's  father  was  not  the 
man  who  invented  the  electric  telegraph  ;  he  invented  the  Leicester 
mutton.  Eighty— 'pound — a — quarter!  and  not  such  a  bad  staple  of 
wool,  I  should  say.  I  have  had  an  eight  pound  fleece  from  one  of 
them,  with  a  length  of  seven  inches.  Well,  that  leads  up  to  what  I  was 
telling  you  about :  that  Clara,  my  sister,  got  engaged  to  Wotherston-" 

**  Exactly,"  said  Struan,  seeing  that  his  only  hope  was  letting  Arthnr 
go  his  own  road ;  for  if  he  had  stopped  him  there  would  certainly  have 
been  a  pause  of  half  an  hour. 

"  Now  Edith,  my  brother  Lionel's  wife,  was  a  very  different  person 
to  Clara.  She  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  she  didn't  like  me  for  all 
that." 

There  was  such  an  awful  gap  between  cause  and  effect  here,  that 
Struan  asked  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  just  said.  Arthur  supplied  Cbe 
hiatus  in  this  very  singular  way  after  a  long  pause. 

"  She  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  to  Cross  before  she  ever  saw 
Lionel,  and  she  pitched  Cross  overboard  because  Lionel's  prospects 
were  better." 

An  exclamation  which  sounded  to  Arthur's  practised  ear^  singularly 
like  "  damnation,"  rang  through  the  room.  Struan  was  ill  again,  and 
deadly  pale.    Arthur  rose  to  the  situation. 

"You  had  much  better  let  me  put  the  knife  into  that  tumour  <^ 
yours,  Struan.     I  would  do  it  for  you  as  neat  as  ninepence." 

But  Struan  did  not  desire  this  attention.  He  rose  steadily,  and  lean- 
ing his  back  against  the  chimneypiece,  said, 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Branscombe,  I  must  take  you  partially  into  ray  confi- 
dence :  that  is  only  just  to  you.  I  am  an  old,  an  intimate  friend  of  your 
brother  Lionel's  and  of  Wotherston's.  I  am  here  in  LioneVs  interests. 
The  exclamation  which  I  uttered  just  now  was  not  caused  by  pain,  but 
by  the  extreme  surprise  which  it  gave  me  to  hear  that  any  close  relation 
had  existed  between  Mrs.  Lionel  and  Dr.  Cross.  I  apologise  for  the 
words  I  used." 

**  There  was  only  one,"  said  Arthur ;  "  and  as  for  that,  you  wouldn't 
think  much  of  it  if  you  lived  in  the  house  with  George  when  he  is  out 
of  cash.     You  should  hear  him'' 

**  But  do  you  conceive  that  there  was  ever  anything  between  Mis. 
Lionel  Branscombe  and  Dr.  Cross?"  asked  Struan. 

"That  I  can't  tell  you  anything  at  all  about,"  said  Arthur.  "Sie 
was  not  fond  of  me,  and  women  are  very  curious.  I  only  know  what 
Burstenberg  told  me.     Now  Burstenberg  is  as  great  a  bladcguardas 
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Oeorge,  only  he  is  not  such  a  perfect  gentleman  :  that  is  what  I  admire 
in  my  brother,  with  all  his  faults ;  he  is  a  real  gentleman.  I  never  was. 
No  more  was  the  governor." 

"  Now  to  change  the  subject,  my  dear  Mr.  Branscombe,*'  said  Struan. 
^'  Do  you  care  about  your  shooting?  '* 

"George  does  the  shooting,'*  said  Arthur.  "I  don't  shoot  well. 
Oeorge  kills  the  game,  and  I  give  him  a  quarter  of  it  to  sell :  it  is  cheaper 
than  playing  cards  with  him,  for  you  never  know  where  George  will 
have  you.  The  people  about  here  don't  ask  me  out  shooting  much, 
because  they  say  that  I  hit  all  their  birds  and  miss  my  own.  If  you 
like  to  go  shooting  liere  you  can  :  George  will  swear  confoundedly,  but 
he  always  does  that" 

'*  What  1  mean  is  simply  tliis,"  said  Struan ;  "  will  you  let  your 
shooting  to  me,  and  let  me  board  here  ?  Sucli  an  arrangement  is  not 
unusual  in  a  bachelor's  establishment  like  yours.  I  would  give  four 
hundred  a  year,  paid  in  advance." 

*'  I  should  not  mind  it  at  all,"  said  Arthur.  "  I  should  have  tlie 
benefit  of  your  society,  and  you  would  not  mind  George  when  you  got 
used  to  him.     I  think  that  I  will  say  yes." 

Struan  left  the  room  and  came  back  with  a  cheque  for  the  money : 
a  businesslike  promptitude  which  excited  Arthur's  admiration. 

George  came  in  from  the  stables  not  long  after,  and  looked  hungrily 
at  the  table ;  but  Arthur  had  for  once,  at  all  events,  been  thoughtful ; 
he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  Mr.  George's  breakfast  Gabriel  came  in 
with  hot  coffee,  kidneys,  and  what  not,  and  George  sat  down.  He  did 
not  say  grace — he  never  did ;  but  there  was  a  stealthy,  not  unkindly 
look  at  his  brother  from  his  fox-like  eyes,  which  pleased  Struan  better 
than  the  most  elaborate  grace  could  have  done.  It  caused  him  to  say 
to  himself, 

"There  is  good  to  be  done  here,  even  with  these  two  savages.  After 
all,  they  are  Lionel's  brothers.    God  speed  me  I  " 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


George  Branscombe  was  known  among  his  numerous  sporting  friends 
as  a  "  straight  tip  when  it  was  worth  his  while."  This  launches  us  on 
seas  of  speculation  as  to  what  sort  of  person  an  unstraight  or  crooked 
tip  must  be.  His  tip  or  prophecy  that  Cross  would  turn  up  on  wheels 
proved  to  be  singularly  correct ;  but  then  he  had  no  one  to  bet  with  on 
the  event  except  the  grooms,  and  they  would  not  trust  him.  Otherwise 
he  might  have  made  what  he  called  a  nice  little  thing  of  it    A  fly  was 
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seen  driving  up  the  avenue  the  next  morning;  and  George,  seeing  busiDess 
slipping  away,  as  it  were,  from  under  his  nose,  offered  desperately  to  bet 
Struan  six  to  one  that  Cross  was  in  it.  Struan  did  not  invest  his 
sovereign,  and  Cross  was  safely  deposited  at  the  door — ^more  safely  pos- 
sibly than  if  George  had  been  aurigans* 

"  I  wish  I  had  the  driving  of  the  beggar,"  he  said  to  Struan,  as  they 
stood  in  the  window  looking  at  the  unconscious  Cross,  paying  the  young 
man  who  had  driven  him  over.  "  I'd  bump  him.  I  wish  I  could  get 
him  behind  Chanticleer:  I'd  take  my  chance  of  a  broken  collarbone,  and 
a  row  with  Arthur  for  smashing  his  best  brougham.     I  know  ihatJ^ 

"  Yet  you  put  me  behind  Chanticleer,  and  let  the  groom  drive,"  said 
Struan. 

"But  I  put  myself  behind  him  too,  Mr.  Struan,"  said  George  simply. 
"  Both  our  eggs  were  in  the  same  basket." 

**  You  would  have  sold  me  that  horse,  you  know,  George  Branscombe,  • 
said  Struan. 

"  Well,  what  is  a  beggar  to  do  who  hasn't  got  any  money?  I  shouldn't 
be  any  worse  than  anybody  else  if  I  could  get  money  without  a  now. 
You  pay  me  handsomely,  and  I  do  the  handsome  thing  by  you :  you 
can't  deny  that." 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Struan,  laughing.  "  I  am  satisfied  for  the  present. 
I  wish  you  would  do  right  for  its  own  sake." 

"  I  can't  afford  it,"  said  George ;  and  Dr.  Cross  entered  the  room. 
He  certainly  wets  a  splendid-looking  man.  Struan  was  obliged  to 
confess  that,  though  he  did  not  like  him.  His  dress,  too,  was  as  perfect 
as  Struan's ;  and  there  was  a  frank,  honest,  genial  bonhommie  about  the 
man  which  made  Struan  admire  him,  though  he  knew  his  man  tolerably,, 
for  his  friend  George  had  told  him  a  great  deal,  and  in  doing  so  had 
naively  told  Struan  that  he  always  could  tell  the  truth  if  he  was  paid, 
whereas  Cross  could  not. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Struan,"  said  Cross ;  "  foi 
Pollington  is  not  lively  now.    George,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you?'* 

"  Fm  very  well,"  said  George ;  **  so  is  Arthur.  The  bay  colt  has  got 
the  colic  :  I  wish  you  would  see  to  him." 

George  had  been  requested  to  be  civil  to  Cross  by  head-quarters. 
This  was  a  specimen  of  his  tender  mercies  in  the  way  of  civility.  He 
got  a  look  from  Struan  which  he  well  understood,  and  before  Cross  had 
time  to  say  anything  in  reply  to  the  deadly  insult  he  went  on  : 

"  I  really  wish  to  heaven  you  would :  you  might  save  Arthur  a  couple 
of  hundred.  Since  he  has  taken  to  do  his  own  vet.  business,  I  am 
obliged  to  ask  such  friends  of  the  family  as  are  left  for  assistance.  Mr. 
Struan  here  has  been  giving  me  advice." 
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"  I'll  see  the  horse/'  said  Cross  with  the  most  perfect  apparent 
good- humour,  wishing  that  George  was  ill,  and  that  he  had  the  doctoring 
of  him,  just  as  George  wished  that  the  Doctor  wanted  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  that  he  had  the  driving  of  him. 

"  I  hope  you  are  come  for  a  good  long  visit.  Dr.  Cross,"  said  Struan. 
"  I  don't  know  exactly  how  long  I  shall  stay,*'  said  Cross.     "  My 
professional  duties  may  call  me  away  at  any  time.     Do  you  stay  any 
time  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  *' 

"  I  shall  be  at  PoUington  about  three  months,  I  fancy." 
Cross  was  taken  by  surprise  for  once  in  his  life. 
"Three  months !  "  he  said,  looking  up  from  the  fire  over  which  he 
had  been  sitting. 

•*  I  think  so ;  possibly  four.  I  have  rented  the  whole  shooting  from 
Arthur  Branscombe,  and  he  is  going  to  board  me  in  the  house.  I  am 
not  going  to  hcmt,  and  I  shall  job  such  carriage-horses  as  I  want  from 
him." 

**  Have  you  hired  Mr.  George  Branscombe  as  coachman  ?  "  said  Cross> 
determined  to  give  George  a  quid  pro  qtw. 
"  I  have  not  done  that,"  said  Struan. 

"  Lucky  for  you,"  said  Cross,  **or  your  neck  would  be  in  as  much 
danger  as  his  own." 

*•  There  is  more  hemp  ready  for  you  than  there  is  for  me,"  said 
George,  and  thought  that  he  had  said  a  fine  thing,  but  he  saw  that 
Struan  was  angry.     Cross  replied, 

**  This  house  would  be  tolerable  but  for  you,  sir.  Mr.  Struan,  I  fear 
that  my  friend  Arthur  has  got  a  good  bargain  out  of  you.  There  is  not 
very  much  game  here.     Do  you  take  the  venison  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Struan.  **  I  wish  you  would 
speak  about  that  for  me.  Ask  Arthur  Branscombe  to  let  me  have  five 
bucks  in  the  year :  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will." 

**  I  will  see  my  friend  on  the  matter,"  said  Cross ;  "  but  he  is  not 
easy  to  deal  with.     In  the  meantime,  here  he  is  listening  to  us." 

Arthur  had  certainly  come  in  unobserved,  save  by  George.  His 
detection  by  Cross  and  Struan  rendered  him  silent  for  a  time ;  and  then 
he  spoke : 

**  You  can  have  the  deer,  body  and  bones,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  it. 
They  are  no  use  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else.  I  should  say  that  they  were 
a  cursed  plague.  They  eat  more  than  they  are  worth,  in  my  opinion. 
But  we  need  not  talk  about  that  now :  there  is  something  odd  in  the 
house,  and  I  can't  make  it  out" 
"  Something  odd  ?  "  said  Cross. 
"  I  fancy  that  it  is  murder,"  said  Arthur.     **  But  I  do  not  know  any- 
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thing  about  it,  and  so  I  decline  committing  myself.     There  is  the  tcnr 
deuce  of  a  lot  of  blood  down  in  the  beer  cellars." 

As  no  one  but  Arthur  ever  went  there,  it  became  obvious  that  Arthur 
had  either  cut  his  throat  or  his  finger.     A  committee  of  the  wb<^  ' 
house  having  proceeded  there,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  blood 
at  all ;  but  every  one  saw  that  for  some  occult  reason  Arthur  had  toU 
a  he  peculiarly  clumsy  even  for  him. 

Still  there  was  a  motive  in  everything  he  did,  and  he  left  three  such 
extremely  sharp  people  as  his  brother  George,  Struan,  and  Cross  to 
puzzle  their  brains  hopelessly  as  to  his  motive  in  this  case.  Neither  d" 
the  three,  thinking  separately,  could  make  anything  of  the  matter. 

Just  before  bedtime,  when  the  butler  brought  in  the  candles,  tber 
were  still  further  puzzled.  He  announced  that  Gabriel,  the  young 
footman,  had  been  missing  all  day,  and  that  no  traces  had  been  found 
of  him  anywhere.  He  asked  leave,  therefore,  to  shut  up  the  house, 
which  Arthur  gave  with  singular  promptitude. 

George,  as  soon  as  the  house  was  quiet,  went  to  Struan's  bedroom  as 
by  appointment.     The  conversation  was  begun  rapidly  by  Struan. 

**  What  do  you  make  of  this,  George  Branscombe  ?  "  he  said. 

**  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know,"  said  George.  **  I  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr. 
Struan  :  it  is  obvious  that  Gabriel  has  hooked  it" 

"  Hooked  what  ?  '*  said  Struan,  puzzled. 

"//,  you  know,"  said  George,  in  explanation, — "vampoosed,  vamosed 
the  ranche,  mizzled,  stampeded,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  padded  he 
hoof." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  gone  away  ?  **  said  Struan,  rather  aroused. 

**Well,  if  you  like  to  use  a  circumlocution  like  that,  I  do  mean  so. 
And  he  has  not  only  vampoosed,  but  Arthur  is  in  it." 

**  Why  should  he  go  away  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  safe  about  Cross,  I  suppose.  Cross  has  insured  his  ^ 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  holds  the  policy.*' 

**  The  mischief!    You  never  told  me  this  before." 

**  What  time  have  I  had  to  tell  you,  my  dear  sir  ?    Be  just" 

•*  You  will  find  me  scrupulously  so.  Is  there  anything  else  whicb 
you  have  concealed  fi"om  me  ?  '' 

"  I  don't  think  so,**  said  George.  *'  I  can't  remember  everything  at 
once.*' 

"  Very  good.  You  think  that  your  brother  Arthur  knows  of  this 
disappearance  ?  " 

**  I  think  so.  He  seldom  romances  except  about  horses  or  money.  And 
even  on  those  points  he  generally  leaves  it  to  me ;  for  I  have  ten  times 
his  brains,  and  he  knows  it     He  would  never  have  made  such  an  ass 
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of  himself  as  he  did  tonight  unless  he  wanted  to  hoodwink  the  whole 
lot  of  us.  And  a  nice  mess  he  has  made  of  it.  'But  he  has  never 
really  trusted  me  as  a  brother  should  since  I  sold  his  horse  and  .spent 
the  money." 

Geoige  departed ;  and  Struan,  getting  into  bed,  said, 
"  There  is  an  honesty  about  that  man's  rascality ;  and  the  curious 
thing  is  that  the  man  is  not  dissipated,  or  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  immoral.     He  is  an  excellent  card  to  play  against  Cross." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


No  room  could  possibly  have  been  a  more  comfortable  refuge  from  the 
wildest  of  wild  English  weather  than  was  the  parlour  at  Grange  Garden. 
Mrs.  Lionel  Branscombe  found  it  to  be  so  as  she  came  in  out  of  the 
weather  at  six  o'clock  one  night,  and  casting  the  snow  off  her  cloak  ex- 
claimed to  Lady  Alice  and  Lady  Madeleine,  "  My  dear  souls,  you  must 
have  thought  that  I  was  lost." 

Lady  Madeleine  took  her  cloak,  but  the  more  practical  Lady  Alice 
looked  at  her  shoes.  **  Why,"  she  said,  **  your  shoes  are  soaked  through 
and  through ;  and  you  would  have  kept  them  on  if  it  had  not  been  for 
me.  You  have  been  to  the  mountain  again,  for  there  is  peat  as  well  as 
snow  on  them.     Don't  deny  it." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Edith  quietly.  "  I  have  been  to  the  moun- 
tain." 

*'  Do  you  bring  us  any  news,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Lady  Madeleine. 
The  answer  came  in  a  sudden  burst  of  tears.     "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  the 
poor  little  child  is  dead.     It  stretched  out  its  little  hands,  and  it  put  up 
its  little  chin,  and  then  its  little  body  shook  all  over,  and  I  thought  that 
it  had  gone  to  sleep ;  but  it  was  dead." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  few  moments.    It  was  broken  by 
Edith: 

**  That  was  the  way  my  child  died,  but  I  was  not  by.  I  wDl  try  to 
forget  it" 

"  Do  not  forget  it  for  one  instant,"  said  Lady  Alice.     "  It  will  do  you 
an  immense  deal  of  good  to  remember  it,  my  dear.    And  so  the  little 
thing  is  dead,  is  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,  dead,"  said  Edith. 

"  I  will  have  masses  said  for  its  soul,"  said  Lady  Madeleine.     "  I  don't 
ask  you,  Alice,  to  put  the  sum  down  in  the  day-book ;  but  you  owe  me 
sixteen  shillings,  and  you  won't  begrudge  that  ?  " 
^*  Not  I,"  said  Lady  Alice.     **  I  will  willingly  give  a  hundred  pounds 
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in  masses  for  the  child's  soul.  I  don't  think  that  they  will  be  any  good 
because  I  believe  that  the  child  is  safe  with  its  God,  and  can*t  be  meddkd 
with.  Still,  if  you  and  Edith  like  it,  reckon  upon  me.  I'm  a  Catholic; 
not  a  Roman  Catholic." 

Having  lived  together  so  long.  Lady  Madeleine  Howard  was  pieifectly 
aware  that  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  with  Lady  Alice  Browne.  She  only 
said,  therefore, 

"  We  are  expecting  some  people  to  supper,  Edith.  Mr.  Wotherston 
is  one,  whom  you  have  met  once  or  twice;  and  Mr.  Struan,  whom  yon 
have  not  met  before." 

"  Struan,"  she  said ;  "  oh,  I  remember  Struan  quite  well.  ^Vhy,  he 
was  Lionel's  bosom  friend.     Is  he  coming  here  to-night  ?  " 

**  Yes,  my  dear.     Have  you  any  objection  to  meet  him  ?  " 

"  I  ?  None  in  the  least ;  I  always  liked  him.  By-the-bye,  I  ^t  z 
letter  from  him  the  other  day  telling  me  that  he  had  returned  from  New 
Zealand.     I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  see  him." 

"  He  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes,  then,"  said  Lady  Alice. 

The  room  was  very  dark  by  the  time  that  Wotherston  and  Struan 
arrived ;  but  it  was  gradually  lit  up  by  George  Barton,  the  younger 
brother  of  Gabriel  at  Pollington. 

Wotherston  naturally  spoke  to  Edith,  and  then  Struan  came  towards 
her  in  the  dim  light 

"  I  need  hardly  introduce  myself,  Mrs.  Branscombe,"  he  said ;  "  you 
and  I  are  very  old  friends." 

"  Very  old  indeed,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand.  "  Should  jrou 
have  recognised  me  ?  " 

"  Anywhere." 

**  Well,  I  should  not  have  recognised  you,  Mr.  Struan,"  she  answered 
with  a  laugh. 

"No?" 

"  Not  for  an  instant,"  she  said ;  "  and  your  beard  puzzled  me ;  yet  you 
were  always  so  very  like " 

** Like  whom?" 

'*  Like  my  husband  Lionel,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  The  likeness 
was  always  a  singular  one :  it  always  puzzled  me." 

"  Did  you  ever  dream  of  any  reason  for  that  likeness,  Mrs.  Brans- 
combe?" 

"  I  never  did." 

"  What  have  you  ever  heard  of  me  ?  " 

"  That  you  were  a  young  gentleman  of  good  means,  high  character, 
and  were  a  very  close  friend  of  my  husband  Lionel" 

"  Are  you  inclined  to  trust  me,  Mrs.  Branscombe  ?  "  he  said. 
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*•  Most  fully,  I  am  sure,**  she  replied ;  "  the  more  so  as  I  recognise 
our  voice  now.  It  recalls  me  to  the  time  when  I  was  fool  enough  to 
uppose  that  there  could  be  any  happiness  in  this  world.  You  were  my 
iusband*s  friend  at  Florence.  Give  me  your  hand  again  in  remembrance 
>f  that  day." 

Struan  put  his  hand  in  hers. 
"  Madam,*'  he  said,  "  may  I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  *' 
"  Certainly,"  she  replied. 

*•  Struan,  the  man  you  know  and  whom  you  recognise,  was  the  illegi- 
timate brother  of  Lionel  Branscombe." 

"  I  understand,'*  she  said.  "  I  can  feel  for  you,  Mr.  Struan.  My  poor 
child  which  died  was  illegitimate." 

"  Madam !  "  said  Struan,  withdrawing  his  hand. 
"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "  in  Father  Herbert's  opinion ;  Lionel  was  a 
heretic,  you  know ;  and  Father  Herbert,  you  know,  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  heretical  marriages  were  not  really  legal.  The  Archbishop  called 
him  all  the  names  he  could  lay  his  tongue  to,  but  Father  Herbert  had  the 
best  of  it." 

"  I  will  not  pursue  that  subject  now,  Mrs.  Branscombe,"  said  Struan. 
"  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  present  Struan  was  Lionel's  brother ; 
that  the  present  Struan  asks  you  to  tell  him,  for  his  brother's  sake,  the 
whole  truth  of  the  quarrel  which  parted  them.*' 

«*  I  cannot,  Mr.  Struan,"  she  said ;  "  you  come  upon  me  too  sud- 
denly. Many  had  to  do  with  it ;  and  there  were  such  dreadful  things. 
The  Archbishop  knows  all  about  it,  and  he  could  telL  They  said  that 
Lionel  killed  my  child  because  he  was  jealous  of  my  cousin.  And  that 
was  so  utterly  unlike  Lionel.  Lionel  a  murderer  I  and  the  murderer  of 
his  own  child !  Yet  they  said  he  was." 
"  Did  you  hate  Lionel,  Mrs.  Branscombe  ?  " 

"  I  loved  him,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "  and  I  love  the  memory  of  him 
stilL  I  never  loved  any  other  man.  The  memory  of  him  is  still  so 
dear  that  I  can  sit  and  talk  to  you,  his  brother,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
sound  of  your  voice." 

"  One  question  more,  madam,  for  I  shall  see  your  husband  and  my 
brother  soon.  Was  there  ever  any  engagement  of  marriage  between 
you  and  Dr.  Cross  ?  " 

"  I  never  held  any  words  save  those  of  civility  towards  any  man  save 
my  husband,"  she  said.     "Dr.  Cross?    Which  of  them  was  that?     I 
hardly  remember  him.     Heavens — ^yes,  I  do.     Is  he  dead?'' 
"  No,"  said  Struan,  "  he  is  alive." 

"Look  here,"  she  said,  taking  Struan's  hand  again  in  hers,  **I  ask 
you  as  my  husband's  own  brother  to  beware  of  that  man.    I  could  tell 
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things  to  my  husband  which  I  could  not  to  you.  The  man  terrified  mc, 
and  yet  I  liked  him  to  some  extent  Are  you  a  man  of  the  worid,  Mr. 
Straan?" 

"Yes.*' 

''  Then  you  can  possibly  guess  what  power  an  unscrupulous  man  Hke 
Cross  may  have  over  a  girl  who  has  come  from  a  convent,  and  is 
frightened  at  everything.  He  got  such  power  over  me.  Now  1 
remember  the  man,  I  hate  the  sound  of  his  name.  I  think,  whencrer 
I  do  think  of  it,  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  everything." 

"  Do  you  love  Lionel  still,  Mrs.  Branscombe  ?  *'  said  Stman. 

"  I  love  the  memory  of  my  dear  husband/'  she  said. 

"  If  he  came  to  you  and  made  his  story  good,*'  said  Struan,  "  woold 
you  hear  him  ?  '* 

"  Save  me  from  that,  Mr.  Struan,  if  you  love  your  brother.  I  coiM 
not  face  Lionel  All  has  gone  wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  We  have 
been  parted^-possibly  by  a  foolish  mistake,  concerted  by  scouDdrris— 
so  long,  that  we  had  better  remain  apart  These  good  ladies  here  tell 
me  that  there  are  some  designs  against  his  freedom.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  see  that  nothing  of  the  kind  happens.  My  poor  Lionel !  he  would 
fret  his  life  away.  But  now  good-bye,  Mr.  Struan.  I  have  talked  too 
much  and  too  long." 

"  May  I  come  again  ?  *'  said  Struan. 

**  As  often  as  you  hke,"  she  said.  **  But  do  not  talk  about  /lim :  that 
is  all  over." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Advanced  Irish  patriots  say  that  the  Irish  potato  famine  could  only  have 
occurred  under  English  rule.     That  is  scarcely  fair,  because  we  solemnly 
warned  them  against  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  that  root     Lady  Alice 
Browne,  however,  though  generally  a  reasonable  woman,  was  unreasonaWf 
patriotic  (on  the  Protestant  or  Ulster  side)  when  she  began  to  super- 
intend the  digging  up  of  her  potatoes.   There  were  a  great  many  diseased^ 
and  this  Lady  Alice  attributed  openly  to  the  Popish  incantadons  of 
Lady  Madeleine  Howard.    Now  all  that  Lady  Madeleine  had  ever  done 
was  to  erect  the  most  innocent  little  shrine  at  the  other  end  of  the  trout 
pond,  and  catch  lumbago  by  saying  her  prayers  there  instead  of  in  her 
bedroom.     Lady  Alice  had  to  rub  mustard  into  her  shoulders,  and  gave 
her  a  good  slap  when  she  had  finished.    She  had  seen  shrines  enou^ 
abroad,  on  every  hill-side,  but  she  was  going  to  have  none  of  them  in 
her  garden. 
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Lady  Alice  also  stepped  round  to  the  parish  doctor,  and  asked  him  if 
:lie  potato  disease  was  infectious,  as  her  brother,  Lord  Cornelius,  had 
once  informed  her.  He  said  no,  but  gave  her  three  preventive  bottles 
one  after  the  other,  and  charged  her  seven-and-sixpence.  She  made 
Lady  Madeleine  take  one  bottle,  and  took  the  other  two  herself.  She 
found  them  induce  precordial  warmth  and  somnolency,  combined  to 
the  curious  symptom  of  irritability  and  thirst  on  being  called  in  the 
morning.  The  medicine  had  possibly  something  better  or  worse  in  it 
than  their  beer. 

Wh^n  the  dealer  came  for  the  potatoes.  Lady  Alice  did  not  happen 
tx>  be  perfectly  ready  for  him,  which  made  her  rather  "chippy  "  in  her 
temper,  as  she  hated  being  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  She  soon,  however, 
was  prepared  for  battle,  and  met  her  natural  enemy  with  a  smile  on  her 
face. 

He  looked  at  the  potatoes,  and  shook  his  head :  then  scratched  it, 
and  stood  silent. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  oflfer,  Muster  Tedey  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Put  a  name  to  it  yourself,  my  lady,"  he  said ;  **  I  can't  be  buyer  and 
seller  too ;  if  I  was  to  offer  eighteen-pence  I  should  lose  by  it ;  but  1 
am  always  ready  to  oblige  a  neighbour." 

Lady  Alice's  wrath  was  rising.  "  Four  shillings  is  the  lowest  I  will 
take,"  she  said  loftily. 

"Why,  my  lady,"  he  said,  **be  reasonable.  Three-quarters  of  'em 
are  touched  with  the  Irish  rot." 

This  national  insult  was  too  much.  She  gave  the  man  a  look  which 
he  did  not  understand,  but  which  he  never  forgot,  and  ordered  him  off- 
She  then  went  and  unburdened  her  soul  to  Lady  Madeleine. 

**  These  base  English  peasants,"  she  remarked,  "have  no  hesitation  in 
insulting  an  Irish  gentlewoman.  The  Irish  rot!  How  elegant!  So 
the  disease  deliberately  introduced  from  the  Continent  into  that  country 
for  the  ruin  of  it  is  to  be  laid  at  our  doors.  Oh,  indeed  !  Quite  so  !  '* 
"  My  dear,  do  you  think  they  did  it  deliberately  ?"  said  Lady  Madeleine* 
"  If  you  knew  history  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  know  that  it  was  a 
deliberate  and  cold-blooded  act  of  the  Man  Peel,  for  the  depopulation 
of  Ireland." 

"  Was  not  the  ultimate  effect  to  put  him  out  of  power  ?  "  said  Lady 
Madeleine. 

"  It's  all  the  same  thing,"  said  Lady  Alice.  "  Serve  him  right. 
Dear  me,  here  is  somebody  coming  to  call.  A  man  in  a  brougham,  I 
declare.  I  don't  know  the  livery  anywhere  about  here,  and  yet  I  seem 
to  remember  it  too.  He  is  sending  in  his  name.  Who  can  it  possibly 
be?" 
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The  mystery  was  solved.  The  man  brought  in  a  card  whidi  had  4e 
effect  of  an  explosive  shell,  for  on  it  ^'as  written — 

J/r.  Arthur  Branscombe^ 

PoUingtotu 

"  Heavens  !  **  said  Lady  Alice,  "  whom  did  he  ask  for  ?  '* 

"  For  your  ladyships.*' 

"  Show  him  into  the  drawing-room  directly,"  said  the  decisive  Lady 
Alice,  "  and  say  we  will  be  with  him  at  once.  This  is  wonderfuL  What 
can  it  mean  ?  " 

Arthur  Branscombe  had  not  been  standing  at  the  window  five  minute — 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fleam  (a  thing  for  bleeding  horses) 
in  Shrewsbury  was  on  the  whole  cheap  at  three-and-sixpence, — ^when  tbe 
two  ladies,  perfectly  dressed,  glided  into  the  room ;  and  Lady  Alice, 
pointing  to  a  seat,  said,  "  To  what  are  we  indebted  for  this  honour  ?  " 

Here  was  a  pretty  beginning.  Arthur  had  calculated  on  their  saying, 
"  How  do  you  do  ?"  and  now  here  they  had  gone  and  said  something 
else.  He  remembered  that  his  father  had  once  told  him  that  you  never 
could  reckon  on  a  woman  five  minutes  together ;  and  during  the  time 
he  was  cogitating  on  the  singular  shrewdness  of  the  governor,  he  remained 
staring  at  the  two  ladies  with  no  expression  on  his  face,  and  perfecdy 
silent 

Being  a  man  of  resource,  however,  he  bethought  him  of  giving  tiie 
answer  which  he  had  originally  composed,  as  being  better  than  nothing. 
He  therefore  said,  ultimately,  "  Much  the  same  as  usual,  thank  you ;  but 
we  all  get  older." 

"  I  am  sure  I  do,"  said  Lady  Alice,  anxious  to  conciliate  him.  "  If 
you  complain  of  age,  Mr.  Branscombe,  what  should  I  do  ?  I  remember 
you  a  little  boy." 

"  I  was  an  awful  little  blackguard,  wasn't  I  ?  The  governor  alwa}-s 
said  I  was,  and  you  could  always  trust  the  governor." 

"Well,  you  were  a  sad  pickle,  Mr.  Branscombe,"  said  Lady  Alice, 
laughing  heartily  at  the  utter  simplicity  of  the  man.  **  I  was  one  myself 
— as  bad  as  ever  you  were  in  some  ways.  But  we  don't  meet  now  to 
confess  old  misdemeanours,  do  we  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  my 
brother  Lionel,  who  lived  here  with  you  for  some  years." 

**  Who  sent  you  ?  "  said  Lady  Alice. 

"I  came  of  my  own  free  will,"  said  Arthur.  "Neither  Struan  or 
Cross  knew  about  this  journey ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  mention 
it  to  either  of  them." 

•*  Are  we  likely  to  see  them  ?  " 

"  All  kinds  of  unlikely  things  happen,"  said  Arthur.     "  My  brother 
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George  swindled  me  out  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  about  a  horse 
of  mine,  and  spent  the  money,  and  the  other  day  he  paid  ten  pounds  of 
it  back  again.    Now  that  was  very  honest" 

*'  Welly  consider  us  in  your  exclusive  confidence,  Mr.  Branscombe  \ 
we  shall  never  say  a  word^" 

'^  Then  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Did  you  consider  Lionel  mad  when  beuwas 
here  ?  *' 

'* Assuredly  not:  dismiss  the  idea  from  your  mind  at  once.  His 
happiness  was  wrecked  for  a  time,  but  his  reason  was  never  for  €m 
instant  clouded.  All  the  splendid  political  action  of  Mr.  Wotherston 
was,  I  may  say^  dictated  by  him  while  he  was  in  seclusion  here.  Lionel 
has  only  to  appear  before  the  world  again  to  make  the  whole  charge 
unutterably  ridiculous.** 

"  Then  if  Lionel  has  only  to  show  and  put  things  square,  why  don't 
he?" 

That  such  a  hopeless  oaf  as  Arthur  Branscombe  should  make  such  a 
singularly  shrewd  remark  was  a  fact  which  utterly  took  away  Lady  Alice's 
breath ;  but  her  true  Irish  heart  was  ready  for  the  best  lumbering  Saxon 
of  them  all. 

"There  were  other  circumstances  connected  with  Lionel's  dis- 
appearance from  the.  world,'.'  she  said,  Z'^hich  still  might  make  it 
painful  for  him  to  return  to  it." 

**  You  mean,"  said  Arthur,  "  the  suspicious  death  of  his  child,  and  his 
quarrel  with  his  wife  ?  " 
**  Exactly." 

"Well,  I  cannot  help  him  there ;  but  this  I  will  promise,  he,3hall  not 
be  annoyed  by  this  scheme  of  locking  him  up.  My  brother  George  and 
I  were  both  in  it  at  one  time,  but  now  we  are  both  out  of  it'„  What  you 
have  said  has  made  me  resolute  that  it  shan't  be  d6ne.  I  have  promised 
that  before  to  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  and  now  I  mean  ta  keep  my 
promise ;  only  I  wanted  to  see  you  two  ladies  before  \  kept  it." 

This  amazing  piece  of  morality  rather  amused  Lady  Alice,  while  it 
utterly  horrified  Lady  Madeleine ;  neither  interrupted,  because  they  saw 
that  he  was  going  on. 

"I  want  to  say  something  more.  I  had  a  little  sister,  CHata, — I  am 
afraid  I  was  a  great  bru|e  to  her  when  she  was  young;  now  Lionel 
petted  her,  and  was  good  to  her.  Now  I  am  told  that  when  Lionel 
was  ruined  she  stuck  by  him  when  I  deserted  him,  and  behaved  like  a 
thundering — I  mean  in  a  really  splendid  and  grateful  way.  Is  that 
true?" 

"  That  it  is,*'  said  Lady  Madeleine,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  with 
fuch  astounding  and  unexpected  emphasis   that  Arthurs  wits  went 
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wool-gathering,  and  he  looked  at  her  as  he  would  have  done  at  a  horse 
down,  or  a  man  in  a  fit 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  is  true,"  he  said,  when  it  was  in  his  opinion 
safe  to  go  on.  "  I  am  very  glad  of  that  My  experience  of  women  h 
— ^well,  you  know — ^unfortunate.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  mother 
led  my  father  a  considerable  life  of  it ;  and — I  have  not  been  lucky. 
Still,  when  a  woman  does  come  out,  you  know,  like  you  two  ladies  and 
Clara,  I  am  bound  as  a  man  to  applaud  them.  I  have  communicated 
with  Clara  as  her  trustee  often.  I  should  immensely  like  to  show  her 
in  some  tangible  form  that  I  do  really  love  the  little  lass  after  alL  What 
can  I  do?" 

**  Let  me  tell  her /^/,'*  said  Lady  Alice,  **^and  it  will  be  more  precious 
to  her  than  a  suit  of  diamonds.*' 

"No  really!  no  really!"  said  Arthur  Branscombe.  **Poor  little 
Clara ! " 

And  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  which  was  not  quickly  broken, — 
for  the  two  old  ladies  felt  that  Arthur  might  have  been  a  different  man 
under  different  auspices ;  nay,  that  he  might  still  be  a  different  man ; 
and  they  both  in  their  different  ways  were  thinking  of  the  matter. 

**  And  then  a  voice  from  out  the  farthest  slope 
Cried  to  the  summit,  *  Is  there  any  hope  ? ' 
Whereto  an  answer  pealed  from  that  high  land. 
But  in  a  voice  no  man  could  understand." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 


They  felt  that  the  conversation  was  finished,  however  the  laws  of 
hospitality  were  to  be  respected ;  and  they  begged  Arthiu:  Branscombe 
to  stay  and  have  lunch  with  them.  They  pressed  him  rather  eagerly  to 
do  so,  for,  oddly  enough,  they  both  began  to  h*ke  him. 

"Thank  you,'*  he  said,  "I  think  I  will  stay.  You  see  I  very 
seldom  get  any  ladies*  society,  and  that  is  hard  on  me,  because  I  was 
bom  a  gentleman.  I  will  stay  if  you  please ;  and  my  young  man, — 
I  will  just  step  out,  and  send  him  to  the  public-house  for  an  hour.*' 

**  You  must  not  do  that,'*  said  Lady  Alice,  who  now  observed  that 
Arthur's  brougham  had  been  waiting  all  this  time.  "  Have  him  into 
our  kitchen,  and  let  him  put  your  horse  up.  By-the-bye,  I  don't  think 
that  we  can  put  a  horse  up  ;  it  will  be  better  if  you  will  let  our  servant 
step  out  and  see  to  him.     I  will  give  orders." 

So  the  young  man  escaped  their  hospitality,  and  Arthur  was  left  alone 
with  Lady  Madeleine. 
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I  should  like,"  he  said,  "  to  give  Clara  something  to  remember  me 
by  ;  but  Lady  Alice  thinks  that  my  words  would  be  sufficient.  You  do 
not  want  a  carriage  horse,  do  you,  Lady  Madeleine  ?  " 

**  No,  we  keep  no  carriage." 

"  If  you  fell  in  with  any  one  who  did,  you  might  mention  that  I  had 
several  on  hand." 

**  Yes,  I  could  do  so ;  but  we  see  no  one." 

**  You  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  2^  a  stray  footman  about,  have  you  ?  " 
said  Arthur. 

Lady  Madeleine,  not  quite  hearing  him,  rose,  and  cast  her  eye  over 
the  carpet.  "  No,"  she  replied,  fancying  that  he  referred  to  some  new 
object  of  male  attire  or  adornment,  **  I  really  have  not :  have  you  dropped 
one  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Arthur, — **I  mean  Gabriel  Barton.  He  is  gone, 
and  I  thought  he  would  have  come  here." 

"  Gabriel  Barton ! ''  said  Lady  Madeleine.  "  No  j  he  has  not  come 
here." 

"  Very  well.  I  take  your  word  as  a  gentleman — I  mean  as  a  lady — 
that  he  has  not  If  he  has,  keep  him  here.  I  say  that  to  you  earnestly 
before  Lady  Alice  comes  back.  Tell  her  after  I  am  gone ;  but  don't 
make  me  tell  her,  because  I  am  afraid  of  her.  She  is  down  on  you 
like  my  mother  used  to  be ;  but  then  the  governor  was  just  as  much 
down  on  her ;  and  when  both  the  man  and  the  woman  come  down  on 
one  another  together,  there's  a  row.  And  in  a  row  with  her  I  should 
have  the  worst  of  it  Only  I  tell  you,  if  Gabriel  Barton  comes  here, 
keep  him  here, — that's  all." 

The  lunch  passed  over  very  well.  Arthur  was  as  agreeable  as  he 
could  be.  A  good  farmer  and  stockbreeder,  he  had  much  to  tell  the 
two  ladies  which  they,  with  their  habits  of  seclusion,  did  not  know. 
When  his  brougham  came  up  at  the  appointed  hour,  they  were  almost 
sorry  to  part  with  him,  and  asked  him  what  train  he  was  going  to 
catch. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  come  by  train.  I  drove  all  the  way, 
doing  business.  My  brother  George  drove.  That  is  my  Drotner 
George  on  the  box  (he  calls  it  bench)  now." 

"  But  your  brother  in  livery,  Arthur  Branscombe  1 "  said  Lady  Alice. " 

"  He  chose  to  do  it.  He  wanted  some  tips  about  the  Shrewsbury 
races,"  said  Arthur.  "  /  let  him,  of  course.  Don't  you  see,  he  could 
get  into  the  society  of  grooms  by  doing  so." 

"But  for  the  sake  of  old  family  connexions  let  him  come  in,"  said 
Lady  Madeleine. 

"You'd  better  not,"  said  ArtVur.     **  He  would  be  mad  with  me  if  he 
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ktrew  I  had  told  you  about  it.  And  he  does  not  like  the  societj  of 
ladies  like  yourselves  ;  he  says  they  bore  him.  I  did  not  till  I  met  ycxL 
Ladies,  in  saying  good-bye,  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  think  the 
best  of  me — and  of  George.  Ladies,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  not  a 
hair  of  LioneVs  head  shall  be  touched ;  but  I  cannot  perform  impossi- 
bilities. Remember  me  kindly  to  my  poor  little  Clara.  Good-bye.'' 
And  so  he  went. 

''There's  a  good  man  spoilt  by  a  bad  education,"  said  Lady 
Madeleine. 

"  I  am  not  sure  he  is  spoilt  yet,"  said  Lady  AKce.  **  There's  Irish 
blood  in  that  man's  veins  as  sure  as  you  are  bom.  No  man  but  an 
Irishman  could  have  kept  hb  heart  in  the  right  place  so  long  under  the 
lowering  influence  of  the  Saxon  tyranny." 

Lady  Madeleine  did  not  say  anything.  They  saw  Arthur  get  into  his 
brougham  and  say  to  Geoige  (who  in  livery  looked  his  part  every  inch) 
*^  Shrewsbury,"  and  then  they  saw  him  driven  rapidly  away  behind  a  horse 
which  they  calculated  as  being  worth  twice  any  one  of  Wotherston's. 

When  they  were  on  a  level  and  lonely  road,  Arthur  put  his  head  out 
<)f  ^  front  window  of  the  brougham,  and  with  his  chin  against  Geoige's 
«elbow  discoursed  familiarly. 

"  What  will  he  take  for  that  black  cok  ?  "  said  Arthur. 

**^Couldn't  get  him  below  eighty." 

**^He  be "    We  were  very  nearly  committing  an  indiscretion. 

rd  have  him,  though,"  said  Geoige. 

Would  you  now,  brother?"  said  Arthur;  "then  have  him  we  will. 
Tou  *re  a  good  buyer :  that  will  be  six  pounds  for  you.  Did  you  hear 
^n3rthing  of  Gabriel  ?  " 

"Not  a  word.     He  has  not  been  near  the  place." 

■**^It  is  a  queer  thing,'*  said  Arthur. 

^'J  thought  you  were  in  it,"  said  George,  "  and  I  told  Struan  so.  Did 
yon  itdl  him  to  go  away  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Why  did  you  do  so?" 

•"  I  don't  remember,"  said  Arthur, — a  reply  that  made  Geoige  whip 
iktt  horse  suddenly,  which  had  the  effect  of  knocking  Arthur's  hat  off 
ffnto  the  road,  so  they  had  to  stop  and  pick  it  up.  Arthur  stood  in  t\it 
road  mournfully  looking  at  it  and  wiping  it  with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 
George  thought  that  he  would  have  been  angry,  but  he  was  oniy 
melancholy. 

"  I  shall  have  to  get  a  new  one,"  he  said ;  "  eighteen  and  six.  I 
could  never  go  to  sessions  in  this  hat  now,  you. know.     I  must  have  a 
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new  one." 
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**  ril  tell  you  what  you  do,"  said  George ;  "  get  a  new  one  on  tick 
at  Lincoln  and  Bennet's ;  they'll  let  you  have  one — (they  wouldn't  me, 
I  know).  You'll  save  five  per  cent  interest  in  reality.  And  then  you 
keep  that  one  for  going  to  sales ;  they  never  run  a  man  up  hard  who 
has  got  a  bad  hat." 

Arthur  let  himself  into  his  brougham  under  the  impression  that 
George  was  no  fool,  and  determined  that  he  would  not  deduct  a  new 
hat  out  of  George's  next  commission.  He  then  settled  himself  quietly 
in  his  carriage,  and  taking  out  his  stud  t)ook,  condemned  himself  as 
a  fool  for  not  having  succeeded  in  cheating  a  horse-dealer  at  Churdi 
Stretton. 

Arthur  Branscombe's  moments  of  weakness  were  extremely  rare.  Had 
his  brother  George  known  what  had  passed  in  the  Grange  with  the  two 
old  ladies,  he  would  not  have  envied  the  next  man  who  had  to  make 
a  bargain  with  Arthur. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 


Struan  stayed  continually  at  Pollington,  to  Cross's  immense  thougk 
silent  annoyance,  for  he  had  frequently  to  be  away  at  his  practice, 
and  he  rather  distrusted  the  growing  influence  which  Struan  was 
gaining  over  Arthur.  Yet  he  disliked  to  move  in  the  matter  in  any 
way,  for  after  all  Arthur  was  a  man  who  would  think  a  ytdx  before 
altering  his  will,  and  tiie  money  which  Struan  paid  to  Arthur  for  such 
things  as  he  bought,  and  they  were  many,  went  two-thirds  of  it  into  his 
pocket  at  Arthur's  death. 

He  was  distiubed  at  the  disappearance  of  the  young  footman,  Gabriel. 
It  was  tnie,  as  Geoige  had  told  Struan,  that  he  had  insured  the  young 
man's  lifo  for  a  thousand  pounds  a  few  years  previously,  when  he  was 
not  90  certain  of  fats  position  as  he  was  now,  and  had  the  policy  assigned 
to  him  in  gratitude  for  recovery  from  an  ilhiess  which  he  had  created, 
and  which  he  had  also  cured  by  the  simple  plan  of  withdrawing  the 
cause  of  it.  Now  die  young  man  was  not  to  be  found,  and  no  cause 
of  his  disappearance  could  be  discovered.  Suspicions  might  arise 
against  himself,  he  argued ;  because  that  fellow  Geoige  knew  of  the 
insurance,  for  Geoige  had  once  mentioned  the  fact  casually  to  him« 
His  character  was  not  very  high  in  some  quarters :  questions  might  be 
asked  if  he  claimed  the  money :  it  would  be  better  never  to  claim  it : 
he  was  perplexed  and  worried  about  the  matter,  and  that  perplexity  was 
getting  extremely  dangerous  to  Arthur  Branscombe. 
Cross  never  had  the  remotest  idea  that  Struan  and  George  were  hai  d 
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in  glove  against  him,  that  every  movement  of  his  was  watched,  and 
that  George  was  bought  over  by  Struan.  He  never  thought  about  it ; 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  considered  that  if  George  had  been  a  secret 
enemy  he  would  have  been  more  civile    Watched  he  was,  though  I 

George  said  to  Struan  one  night  in  the  latter's  bedroom,  "  It's  as  bad 
as  having  a  dead  corpse  walking  about  the  house  at  aU  hours,  to  have 
that  man.    I  am  afraid  to  eat  my  dinner." 

**  But  we  can't  move  yet" 

•*  We  shall  all  be  murdered  if  we  do  not  soon,**  said  George.  **  What 
do  you  nudce  of  GabrieFs  disappearance  ?  " 

"  I  am  puzzled." 

"So  is  Arthur.   He  did  send  him  away.   Why  has  he  not  turned  up?"' 

That  question  was  solved  in  a  singular  manner.  Arthur  one  morn- 
ing took  Struan  to  show  him  some  rare  old  jewels ;  he  tried  to  Xxau 
the  key  of  the  casket,  but  the  key  would  not  turn ;  in  contending  with 
the  lock  the  lid  was  found  to  be  loose  behind ;  an  instant*s  examination 
showed  that  the  hinges  had  been  filed  away :  the  casket  was  open  and 
the  jewels  gone.     Here  was  the  secret  of  GabrieFs  not  being  found. 

Struan  found  time  pass  not  at  all  impleasantly  at  Pollington :  the 
guest  who  brings  not  only  good  society  but  money  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
welcome  anywhere.  Ilie  brothers  behaved  themselves  before  him  as 
to  some  extent  they  used  to  before  Cross ;  but  Struan*s  influence  was 
{^together,  after  a  little  time,  different  from  Cross's.  They  were  both  a 
little  afraid  of  this  man  ;  and  not  to  be  too  particular,  he  had  bought 
them  both ;  yet  they  liked  him,  and  would  put  themselves  out  of  the 
way  to  do  him  small  services  (unpaid  for).  There  was  a  marked 
increase  of  gentleness  in  Arthur's  manner,  after  their  expedition  to  the 
Grange  Garden,  which  George  was  glad  to  see,  though  he  was  slightly 
puzzled  by  it,  as  he  had  only  told  Struan  what  he  knew,  which  was  not 
much,  for  Arthur  had  told  him  nothing  about  his  interview  with  the  two 
old  ladies.  If  he  had,  he  considered  that  George  would  have  thought 
him  soft,  and  "  come  down  on  him." 

Cross  came  and  went,  but  Struan  stayed.  George  saw  that  there 
would  be  a  battle-royal  between  them  some  day,  but  it  was  long 
delayed,  and  when  it  came  off  he  never  knew  anything  at  all  about  it 

Struan  went  shooting  one  morning,  and  when  he  came  back  found 
George  and  Arthur  in  the  stables,  and  Cross  reading  in  the  dining-room. 
He  approached  him  and  said, 

•*  Dr.  Cross,  will  you  step  up  to  my  room  ? — the  coast  is  dear,  and 
we  can  have  it  out  now  without  seconds." 

Cross  was  taken  aback :  he  did  not  expect  the  first  move  to  come 
from  the  enemy  like  this ;  but  he  was  safe,  so  he  said, 
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"  Certainly." 

They  went  together  to  Stnian^s  room.    They  sat  fronting  one  another, 
and  Struan  began  by  saying, 

"  Dr.  Cross,  you  insured  the  life  of  this  young  man  Gabriel  who  has 
disappeared  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Cross,  promptly.  "  And  raised  money  on  the  policy, 
writh  Count  Burstenberg  and  Sir  James  Bowers  as  securities." 

**  Thank  you,*'  said  Struan.  **  I  did  not  know  as  much  as  M^z/ before. 
I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you." 

Cross  had  made  a  blunder,  but  Struan  had  made  a  worse  one :  he 
had  let  Cross  see  that  he  had  made  it.  Struan  had  been  wanting  to 
identify  Burstenberg,  and  now  Cross  had  enabled  him  to  do  so.  Cross 
would  warn  Burstenberg  now,  and  the  longest  purse  must  win.  Neither 
of  them  ever  calculated,  however,  on  Burstenberg*s  having  become 
religious  and  telling  the  truth.  The  great  city  merchant  was  the  ex- 
homceopathic  doctor. 

"  I  want  to  know,  Dr.  Cross,  what  has  become  of  the  young  man, 
Gabriel  Barton/' 

-  "You  are  exactly  in. my  situation,"  said  Cross.  "I  am  not  a  rich 
man,  as  all  the  world  knows.  I  have  borrowed  money  on<  that  young 
man's  life,  and  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  I  can!t  prove  his  death,  and 
until  I  do  so  the  policy  is  of  no  value  to  me.  I  must  either  drop  it, 
and  let  my  friends  in  for  the  money — a  thing  which  I  cannot  afiford  to 
do — or  go  on  paying  the  policies  on  his  life.  1  wish  /  knew  where  the 
man  was." 

•*Yes,  your  case  is  obviously  strong  there.  You  will  never  hear 
much  of  him.  The  jewels  he  stole  were  of  great  value^  were  they 
not?" 

**  No,  twopenny  things  likely  to  attract  the  eye  of  a  boy." 
"I  see,"  said  Struan.    "May  I  ask  you  another  thing :  you  remember 
Lionel  Branscombe?" 

**  Perfectly.  You  and  I  talked  about  him  some  time  ago  " — ^and  the 
Doctor  continued  looking  him  straight  in  the  face.  **I  now  know  you 
to  be  his  illegitimate  brother." 

"How  the  deuce  did  you  find  that  out?"  said  Struan,  fairly  amazed 
and  taken  aback. 

**  Who  was  present  at  that  tea-drinking  at  the  Grange  Garden,  Mr. 

Struan  ?     I  will  go  through  all  the  people  for  you :  Lady  Alice,  Lady 

Madeleine,  Wotherston,  Clara,  and  yourself.     Was  there  no  one  else?" 

"Devil  a  soul  except  the  devil  himself,"  said  Struan.     "Were  j/^w 

there,  or  was  it  the  mysterious  Gabriel  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  said  Cross,  rising  to  his  feet.     "  I  have  information  such 
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as  you  never  can  gain.     I  am  everywhere.     It  is  vain  to  contend  with 
mcy  Robert  Struan." 

'^  I  see  that,"  said  Struan,  dfter  a  pause.  "  But  I  should  like  to  plead 
for  my  poor  brother  Lionel.*' 

**  On  your  knees  are  you,  Struan  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth :  yon 
have  irritated  me,  and  I  will  speak  out.  That  brother  of  yours,  that 
Lionel,  took  from  me  the  only  woman  I  ever  cared  for,  and  1*11  huot 
him  down." 

"  You  mean  Mrs,  Lionel  ?  *' 

"  I  mean  Mrs.  Lionel.** 
'  ^*  She  and  you  went  astray,  I  doubt.*' 

*^  You  are  a  liar,  sir,*'  said  Cross.  "  She  was  a  saint  who  even  might 
have  saved  such  a  sinner  as  myself.'* 

'*  But  her  Polish  cousin  ?  " 

*■  Her  favourite  cousin  !  Well,  he  was  not  innocent  as  she  was.  He 
was  a  great  scoundrel,  and  Lionel  did  right  to  shoot  him.     Had  he  not 

been  so,  Berstenbeig  and  I  should  never But  I  am  getting  wann. 

I  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  to  offend  you." 

"  You  have  called  me  a  liar,"  said  Struan  quietly. 

"  Then  I  humbly  apologise,*'  said  Cross.     "  Pray  think  no  more  of  it" 

"  I  will  not.  But  about  my  brother  again.  Are  you  determined  to 
hunt  him  down  ?  " 

"  I  am  determined  to  do  so,  sir.     I  find  that  he  is  antagonistic  to  me. 
I  allow  no  people  to  hold  that  position  for  long.  ^  I  have  fresh  infbmia- 
tion  about  him,  and  I  will  have  him  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
^You  are  in  communication  with  him,  and  you  may  tell  him  that" 

**  But  how  would  Arthur  Hke  it?  "  said  Struan. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,"  said  Cross.  So  he  rose  and 
left  the  room,  and  was  seen  airing  himself  on  the  lawn,  from  the  window. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  afrer  anoUier  door  opened,  and  George  came  in. 

**  Why,  what  a  row  you  two  have  been  making,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
been  listening  to  every  word  of  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  have,  and  could  remember  it?  "  said  Struan. 

"I'd  swearto  that,"  said  George.  **  He  wants^  hunt  down  Lionel; 
and  all  said  and  done,  Lionel  was  a  devilish  sight  the  best  of  the  whole 
lot  of  us.  And  so  you  are  our  brother  after  all  ?  I  remember  now  about 
the  boy  called  Struan — ^you,  you  know :  there  was  a  row  about  the 
governor  acknowledging  the  thing ;  and  so  from  him  I  like  the  way 
you  stick  vp  for  Lionel—^be  hanged  if  I  don't ;  and  Lionel  was  not  a  bad 
chap,  as  far  as  I  knew  him.  A  pretty  litde  beggar  he  was.  If  I  had  a 
pretty  little  fellow  like  that  round  me,  I'd  be  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  try  to 
do  my  duty  by  him,  and  take  him  to  church,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing/ 
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And  to  the  betting^ring  also/'  said  Struan. 

The  breed  of  horses  must  be  kept  up/*  said  George.  **  If  you  can't 
%io  it  without  the  weediest,  neediest  set  of  scamps  in  the  way  of  betting 
men  in  God's  creation,  you  must  do  it  with.  I've  been  ordered  off  the 
Keath,  so  I  ought  to  know.*' 

"  Sit  here  with  me  an  hour,"  said  Struan,  "  and  let  me  tell  you  about 
our  brother  Lionel."    And  George  sat  with  him  as  required. 

iXo  be  conHHued,) 


To  THE  Fairy  Prince. 

(a  valentine.) 
By  FRANCES  FREELING  BRODERIP. 

N  the  stream  doth  float  my  ivory  boat, 

Through  the  storm  it  rides  secure, — 
For  rough  or  serene,  with  a  cable  green. 
My  little  bark  I  moor. 
My  silver  bell  doth  the  message  tell 

That  summons  the  tribes  of  air, 
But  its  golden  tongue  is  never  rung 
Save  when  King  or  Queen  is  there. 

I've  a  shining  bower,  in  ^a  sunny  hour. 

For  those  who  can  soar  so  high, — 
But  that  snowy  tent  was  never  meant 

For  aught  meaner  than  royalty ! 
My  gown  is  white  as  the  silver  moonlight, 

No  finer  can  spider  spin, — 
It  is  smooth  as  the  down  on  the  swan's  soft  breast, 

And  pinned  with  a  golden  pin ! 

I've  a  casket  fine,  of  odours  divine, 

Distilled  by  the  sun  and  dew, — 
But  these  treasures  in  store,  with  many  more, 

I  keep,  oh  my  Prince  !  for  you. 
Long  prisoned  below,  by  frost  and  snow. 

For  sunlight  and  air  I  pine, — 
Oh  Fairy  Prince,  your  power  evince, 

And  claim  your  Valentine  I 
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By  WILLIAM  A.  LINDSAY. 

INHERE  are  few  learned  societies  which  can  boast  of  so 
intercGting  and  remarkable  a  history  as  can  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London.  Ac  the  present  time,  when  its 
affairs  appear  to  have  become  so  complicated  as  almost  (o 
defy  the  comprehension  of  the  public,  a  short  risumi  of  its  history  may 
not  seem  altogether  unprofitable. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  who  now  live  surrounded  by  such  a 
marvellous  number  of  brilliant  flowers,  it  is  nevertheless  tnie  that, 
previous  to  1737,  but  few  even  of  the  hardier  plants  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  The  rhododendron  and  azalea,  now  sucb 
conspicuous  ornaments  of  every  lawn  and  conservatory,  were  practically 
unknown  in  English  gardens,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  century 
that  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  were  established  at  Kew.  There  had, 
however,  been  founded  in  1684  a  nursery  to  the  west  of  the  metropolis, 
by  the  spirited  gardeners  named  London  and  Wise.  John  Evelyn 
notices  it,  and  it  was  without  doubt  a  very  important  undertaking,  pro- 
bably, however,  directed  rather  to  the  culture  of  trees  and  shnibs  than 
to  that  of  flowers.  Of  the  antecedent  period  it  must  suffice  to  relate, 
with  Mr.  Murray,  that  in  the  account  of  English  gardens  which  Didymus 
MounUin  published  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  "  the  hand- 
"  somest  flowers  he  could  name  were  jasmines,  damask  roses,  rose 
"  campines,  pinks,  heartsease,  gilliflowere,  and  carnations,"  The  Horti- 
cultural Society  possesses  a  small  water-colour  drawing,  representing 
Mr.  Rose,  gardener  of  Hampton  Court,  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  first 
pineapple  grown  in  England  to  King  Charles  IL  The  use  of  heated 
houses  began  to  be  more  generally  practised  in  the  first  half  of  last 
century,  and  it  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  state  of  civilization  in 

•  Transadions  ef  Ihe  Horticultural  SeciOy,  isl  and  2Dd  Sent*,  1805—1848.  lO 
volumes.  London.  Procetdingi  ef  thi  Hortiadtural  Sxirty,  1S38 — 1843.  JttviuU 
0/  tlu  HorHcuUurai  Secirty,  1846—1855.  Friictediti£i  ef  Ihe  Reyal  NftUcMilunU 
SntiUy.  1859—1868.  Jourtutl  ef  the  Royal  Jiertkultura!  Secirty,  1S66— 1873.  Bttk 
eflht  Royal  HortkuUiiral  Seciity,  by  Andrew  Mumy,  F.L.S.     London,  1863. 
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Sngland,  that  a  practice  which  certainly  obtained  among  the  Romans,* 
tiould  so  many  centuries  later  have  been  an  "exotic"  in  a  climate  so 
iiixach  more  in  need  of  it  than  that  of  Italy. 

It   is  thus  no  exaggeration  to  state    that    during    the  eighteenth 
century  little  horticultural  knowledge  existed  in  this  country.     The  first 
person  to  whom  the  idea  occurred  of  foimding  a  Society  for  tlie  furthcr- 
ajnce  of  such  knowledge  was  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  who  had 
become  known  as  the  author  of  several  original  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society.     Living  in  Herefordshire,  in  a  perry  and  cider-making 
country,  the  loss  which  resulted  from  the  ignorance  of  those  engaged  in 
this  industry  attracted  his  attention.     Mr.  Knight  proceeded  to  consult 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Society  for  the 
dififusion  of  horticultural  knowledge,  and  the  suggestion  was  most  warmly 
approved  by  him.     Mr.  John  Wedgewood  was  also  conferred  with,  and 
in  the  result  a  meeting  took  place  at  Messrs.  Hatchard's  book-shop  in 
Piccadilly,  on  March  7,  1804,  composed — in  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  gentlemen— of  Mr.  Richard  Salusbury,  Mr.  Charles  Greville, 
Mr.  Acton,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  Mr.  Dickson. 

The  meeting  resolved  that  a  new  Society  should  be  formed,  **  to  collect 
*'  every  information  respecting  the  culture  and  treatment  of  all  plants 
'^  and  trees,  as  well  culinary  as  ornamental,  to  foster  and  encourage 
"  every  branch  of  Horticulture  and  all  the  arts  connected  with  it.  And 
**  that  it  shall  be  considered  within  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  give 
*•  premiums  for  improvements  in  Horticulture,  whenever  it  should  be 
"  judged  expedient  to  do  so.*' 

The  moment  was,  however,  unfavourable  to  such  peaceful  labours.^ 
£ngland  was  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  the  French  people,  just  about 
to  create  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Emperor,  and  to  overrun  the  Continent 
with  renewed  invasions ;  Europe  lay,  so  to  speak,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Revolutionary  army ;  and  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Due  d^Enghien  had 
added  fresh  horror  to  the  struggle  between  royalty  and  democracy ;  in 
India,  the  storming  of  Gauil  Ghur,  the  treaties  with  the  Mahratta 
princes,  and  the  conferring  of  knighthood  on  General  Wellesley  occupied 
our  attention ;  the  English  House  of  Commons  was  further  engaged^ 
imder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Addington,  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  dis- 
affection. Amid  all  these  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  the  new-bom 
Society — destined  to  bear  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  weightier  revo- 
lution of  thought  which  has  followed  the  study  of  natural  science — was 
not  likely  to  attract  much  popular  attention.     Its  labours  were  neverthe- 

♦  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  a  paper  read  April  4,  1809,  (**  Transactions,"  i.  147,)  called 
attention  to  the  following  authorities  for  this  assertion  :  Martial,  lib.  viii.  14  and  68  ; 
Pliny,  lib.  xix.  sec.  23.     Also  for  the  domestic  use  of  glass,  Ulpian,  i.;  Quaesitum,  12. 
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less  intended  to  be  at  once  practical.  From  the  instructive  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Knight  on  April  2,  1805 — the  first  recorded  productian  of  the 
Society — we  quote  the  conclusion  :— 

"In  the  execution  of  their  plan,  the  Society  feels  that  they  have  manr 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  some  prejudices  to  contend  with ;  but  they  have 
long  been  convinced,  as  individuals,  and  their  aggregate  observations  have 
tended  only  to  increase  their  conviction,  that  there  scarcely  exists  a  ^xof^ 
species  of  esculent  plant  or  fruit  which  (relative  to  the  use  of  man)  has  yet 
attained  its  utmost  state  of  perfection  ;  nor  any  branch  of  practical  hoitical- 
ture  which  is  not  still  susceptible  of  essential  improvement ;  and  under  these 
impressions,  they  hope  to  receive  the  support  and  assistance  of  those  who  aie 
interested  in,  and  capable  of  promoting,  the  success  of  their  endeavours.* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  refer  even  to  the  index  of  valuable  papen 
which  follow.  Given  as  they  are  to  the  world  in  the  tea  noble  volumes, 
splendidly  illustrated,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  our  list  (p.  52  2), we  cannot 
too  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  all  students  of  natural 
science,  and  of  all  cultivated  men.  Of  those  more  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  public,  we  may,  however,  specify  that  read  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
on  the  "Introduction  of  the  Potato"  (May  7,  1805).  From  it  we 
learn  that  this  vegetable  (to  our  knowledge  of  which  the  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  the  principal  contributor)  was  introduced  by  Sir  W. 
Rakigh  in  1586;  and  that  Sir  Robert  Southwell  stated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1693,  that  Raleigh  had  given  it  to  his  grand&ther,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Ireland;  that  Chesius,  of  Vienna,  received  it  in  1598  from 
the  Governor  of  Mons,  in  Hainault,  who  received  it  himself  from  an 
attendant  of  the  Pope's  legate  under  the  name  of  Taratoufli. 

On  April  17,  1809,  was  granted  a  charter  incorporating  the  Horti« 
cultural  Society.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  created  president,  Mr. 
Charles  Greville  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Richard  Salusbury  secretary.  The 
members  of  the  first  council  were  the  Earl  of  Powis,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Lord  Selsey,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Messrs.  Acton,  Elliot, 
Knight,  Miller,  Trevelyan,  Dickson,  Hoy,  and  Smith.  Three  members 
were  to  retire  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  to  be  replaced  by  others. 
Between  1804  and  1809  a  gradual  increase  of  members  had  taken  place. 
The  grant  of  premiums  had  had  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  practical 
horticultiuists,  and  patronage  only  was  required  to  ensure  success.  The 
publication  of  the  Transactions  in  the  form  of  volumes  began  in  1812, 
and  it  may  here  be  stated  that  the  total  number  of  these  volumes  cost 
the  Society  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  thousand  pounds.  They  were 
without  tloubt  a  powerful  means  of  attracting  support,  and  are  still  of 
considerable  literary  value. 

At  this  period  of  its  existence  the  Society  paid  the  modest  sum  of 
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b-^nrenty-five  guineas  a  year  to  the  Linnsean  Society  for  a  share  of  their 
a^ooommodation  in  Gerrard  Street,  thus  commencing  a  friendship  between 
tlxe  two  bodies  which  has  always  continued  to  subsist. 

Jn  181 1  Mr.  Knight  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, to  the   presidentship.      He  retained  the  post  until  his   own 
liecease,  twenty-seven  years  later.     A  large  portion  of  the  Societ)r's 
inore  valuable  work  was  thus  performed  under  his  guidance,  and  is  now 
l>ound  up  with  his  memory.     But  in  181 1  and  following  years,  the 
causes  which  impeded  the  early  progress  of  the  Society  increased  in 
force.     Europe  was  the  scene  of  universal  war,  and  England  continued 
to  be  the  principal  European  power  in  arms  against  France.    At  such  a 
time,  and  amid  the  popular  excitement  in  which  all  classes  of  society 
-wrere  involved,  little  progress  could  be  looked  for  in  such  an  enterprise; 
Elections  were  few ;  but  a  careful  Council  kept  the  expenditure  within 
the  income,  and  each  year  added  a  small  sum  to  the  Society's  balance. 
This  amounted  to  £,2^Z  in  1815,  when  the  return  of  peace  restored  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  to  legitimate  channels.     The  labours  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  had  entitled  it  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions,  and  all  things  thus  tended  to  the  approach  of  prospe- 
rity.   In  May,  18 16,  there  were  invested  in  the  Three  per  Cents.  ;^i,ooo. 
Elections  took  place  with  greater  frequency,  and  in  181 8  the  income 
was  ;;^i,79i,  and  the  expenditure  ;^i,7i9,  while  the  funded  property 
was  ;;^  1,400,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  ;^3,ooo  in  excess  of  all  debts. 
An  experimental  garden  was  now  established  at  Kensington,  and  a  nursery 
at  Ealing.    A  house  in  Regent  Street  was  bought,  in  1820,  for  ;^4,2oo ; 
and  although  the  subscriptions  were  raised  from  two  to  three  guineas, 
new  Fellows  poured  in  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year. 

In  issuing  the  second  volume  of  Transactions  (1818),  the  authors  of 
the  preface  express  themselves  as  follows :  "  Tlie  Society  can  hardly 
"  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  its  infancy ;  yet  it  already  displays  a 
"  degree  of  vigour  which  is  not  only  calculated  to  render  its  present 
"  labours  beneficial,  but  holds  out  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  what  it 
"  may  accomplish  hereafter."  Its  internal  operations  **  lie  open  to  the 
"  judgment  of  the  public  in  the  increased  number  of  written  communi- 
"  cations,  of  which  the  Transactions  furnish  the  result,  in  the  firequent 
"  and  various  exhibitions  of  produce  at  the  meetings,  and  the  supply  of 
"  seeds,  grafts,  and  plants  which  are  distributed.  A  connection  has, 
"for  these  purposes,  been  established  with  almost  every  part  of  the 
"globe,  by  means  of  the  corresponding  members,  which  have  lately 
**  been  instituted."  The  Society  **  takes  under  its  care  all  the  variety  of 
"produce  which  the  garden  can  yield,  as  food  and  sustenance  to  man.*' 
This  preface  concludes  with  the  following  valuable  distinction :  ^^  Agri- 
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"  culture  performs  its  operations  in  the  gross,  and  upon  an  extensiTe 
**  scale ;  it  may  occasionally  furnish  the  gardener  with  new  ideas,  and 
"  suggest  contrivances  and  manipulations  that  may  facilitate  and  further 
**  his  labours.  Horticulture^  on  the  other  hand,  acts  in  detail ;  it  works 
"with  more  precision  and  nicety,  and  its  refinements  may  sometimes 
"  prove  of  no  small  benefit  to  the  sister  art  Both  are  employed  in  the 
''  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  eliciting  the  gifts  of  the  earth  \  if  the  one 
'*  is  honoured,  the  other  must  also  lay  some  claim  to  regard." 

The  practice  of  collecting  seeds  from  abroad  had  been  b^un  in  1815, 
and  now  Mr.  John  Reeves  commenced  sending  over  plants  from  China. 
The  East  India  Company  assisted  in  the  work,  and  by  these  means 
the  Society  introduced  into  England  many  varieties  of  camelias,  Indian 
azaleas,  Chinese  paeonies,  and  chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Reeves  sent  the 
first  Glycine  Sinenses,  a  plant  which,  we  believe,  still  flourishes  in  Chis- 
wick  Garden.  All  seeds  and  plants  addressed  to  the  Society  were  freed 
from  customs  duty  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  The  import- 
ance of  sending  out  collectors  to  foreign  countries  now  began  to  be 
felt  and  acted  upon.  "At  first,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  "their  attempts  in 
"  this  direction  were  feeble  and  hesitating,  but  with  success  their  scope 
"  expanded  until  they  produced  results  which  have  affected  the  appcar- 
"  ance  of  all  England.  Nowhere  can  a  da/s  ride  now  be  taken,  where 
**the  landscape  is  not  beautified  by  some  of  the  introductions  of  the 
"Horticultural  Society.**  The  first  successor  to  Mr.  Reeves  was  Mr. 
George  Don,  who  travelled  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  and  Mr.  Potts.  Mr.  Don  alone  survived  his  exertions.  Forbes 
was  succeeded  by  the  German  botanist  Hilsenberg,  who  had  been 
residing  at  the  Mauritius.  Mr.  John  Dampier  Parks  was  sent  to  China, 
and  Mr.  David  Douglas  to  North  America.  This  last  collector  was  one 
of  the  most  famous.  He  enriched  this  country  with  a  large  number  of 
conifers  and  fruit  trees.  Finally,  Mr.  James  M*Rae,  a  gardener  of  great 
practical  experience,  travelled  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  frigate 
Blonde.  With  him  the  series  closed,  there  having  at  a  later  period  been 
three  more  collectors,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  In  1822  the 
establishments  at  Kensington  and  Ealing  were  given  up,  and  a  garden 
was  acquired  at  Chiswick  on  a  lease  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  and 
in  the  following  year  1,200  different  kinds  of  roses  flourished  on  this  spot. 
In  the  year  1822  the  Society  lost  its  first  great  protector — Sir  Joseph 
Banks. 

Subscriptions  were  now  invited  for  the  works  which  it  was  determined 
to  undertake  in  the  new  garden.  Not  only  were  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions raised  in  amount,  but  a  further  sum  of  ^7,275  was  voluntarily 
contributed  by  the  Fellows.    The  Society  commenced  in  1825  daily 
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ixieteorological  observations,  which  were  for  a  long  period  recorded 
\yy  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  and  have  never  been  abandoned— forming 
the  largest  and  most  trustworthy  chronicle  of  the  London  climate  in 
existence. 

But  the  Society  now  began  to  experience  reverses.    An  officer  ab- 
sconded with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  a  feeling  of  distrust  for  the 
management  resulted.      A  further  cause  of   dissatisfaction  was  the 
al>aiidoament  of  an  annual  dinner  and  the  substitution  of  public  break- 
fasts, thus  inviting  fashionable  support  rather  than  attempting  to  main- 
tain and  stimulate  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  essential  to  all  public 
bodies.    The  breakfasts  were  abandoned  in  1831,  and  were  succeeded, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lindley — the  assistant  secretary  and  well-known 
botanist — by  garden  exhibitions.    These  became  exceedingly  popular, 
and  retained  public  favour  for  a  long  period  of  time.     Nevertheless, 
the  financial  position  was  most  critical     A  committee  of  inquiry  was 
appointed  in  1830,  which  reported  that  the  debts  amounted  to  ;^2o,243, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  property  was  but  ;^  16^  5  00.     The  cost  of  the 
garden  works  had  exceeded  the  sum  subscribed  for  them  by  ;^29,ooa. 
The  management  was  condemned,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  Sabine  re- 
signed the  secretaryship,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bentham.     A  deter- 
mined attempt  was  made  to  retrieve  the  Society's  position,  but  it  was 
considered  of  paramount  importance  to  maintain  the  scientific  work. 
Between  1830  and  1855,  in  addition  to  the  money  allotted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debt,  ;^i  1,000  was  spent  on  the  garden,  and  ;^7,ooo  on  foreign 
importations. 

Mr.  Knight  died  in  1838,  having  been,  as  Mr.  Murray  records,  the 
chief  mover  in  all  the  Societ/s  proceedings  fi^om  its  origin.  No  suc- 
cessor could  hope  to  fill  his  place  in  so  far  as  scientific  ability  was  a 
necessity ;  but  in  devotion  to  the  Society's  interests  he  has  fortunately 
found  rivals.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  elected  President — a  noble- 
man who  had  availed  himself  of  the  many  opportunities  he  possessed 
for  benefiting  the  Society.  Under  his  r^ime^  Mr.  Hartley  was  sent 
to  Guatemala;  and  in  1842  Mr.  Fortune — ^who  had  commenced  his  great 
services  to  Horticulture  as  superintendent  of  the  hothouse  department 
at  Chiswick — started  for  China,  and  was  the  introducer  of  very  many 
valuable  plants  indigenous  to  that  country.  His  principal  fame  was, 
however,  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea. 
His  mastery  of  this  subject  resulted  in  his  appointment  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  establish  that  industry  in  their  possessions. 

Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  ^inhich  all  these  labours  and  suc- 
cesses must  have  stimulated,  the  Society  was  much  hampered,  as  all 
such  bodies  are,  by  the  non-payment  of  subscriptions.     No  less  a  sum 
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than  ;^i  2,879  had  to  be  abandoned  as  irrecoverable  between  1824  and 
1855.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  unhandsome  conduct,  it  may  be  dodbted 
whether  any  serious  debt  would  ever  have  been  incurred.  At  do  time 
since  1828  had  the  liabilities  exceeded  ;^i  4,331,  and  at  the  period  d 
which  we  are  speaking  the  total  debt  had  been  reduced  to  ^9,986. 

The  exhibitions  now  began  to  fail.  Their  popularity  had  raised  up 
competitors  nearer  to  London  than  Chiswick,  and  the  puUic  accord- 
ingly recoiled  from  the  distance  of  the  latter  spot  In  1855  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  lor  the  Exhibition  of  1851  lent  Gore  House 
and  its  grounds  to  the  Society,  but  it  was  not  found  that  the  tide  d 
prosperity  ceased  to  ebb.  The  exhibitions  were  a  source  of  loss  instead 
of  profit,  a  result  which  continued  to  attend  them,  when  a  few  Fellows 
subscribed  to  restore  them  at  Chiswick. 

An  address  was  accordingly  issued  by  the  Council  on  the  a9th  Jannaiy, 
1859,  stating  that  the  exhibitions  would  be  given  up,  and  the  garden 
maintained  only  for  experiments ;  also,  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
give  up  the  house  in  Regent  Street  as  too  expensive,  and  conseqaentt^r 
to  sell  by  auction  the  collection  of  books  which  had  been  amassed 
during  the  previous  forty  years. 

An  office  was  then  acquired  in  St.  Martin's  Place,  Ttafalgar  Square, 
at  a  rental  of  ;^8o  a  year.  The  effect  of  these  changes  was  not  merely 
to  reduce  the  annual  expenditure,  but  to  bring  down  the  liabilities  to 
;^4,694,as  against  a  floating  property  valued  in  1857  at  ;if  14,674. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  recording  the  financial  position  of 
the  Society  in  1859  because  it  has  constantly  been  misrepresented,  and 
because  it  is  only  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  details  given  that  the 
extraordinary  changes  which  followed  can  be  twly  criticised.    In  1858-9 
the  annual  subscriptions  amounted  to  ;^ 2,322,  and  the  income  from  all 
sources  in  that  year  was  ^^3,810,  to  meet  an  expenditure  of  ;;^3,4i6,  with 
a  fiuther  liability  on  the  year  of  ^^939.    The  outgoings  have  been,  as 
we  have  shown,  reduced  by  the  change  we  have  chronicled  so  that  the 
position  could  certainly  not  be  termed  desperate.     The  Society  was 
less  insolvent  than  it  had  been  since  1828J  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  policy  determined  upon  would  have  failed  to  maintain 
its  condition,  and  to  re-establish  its  finances,  in  whatever  d^;ree  it  may 
have  lost  prestige. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  died  in  1858,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Con- 
sort graciously  allowed  the  Society  to  elect  him  as  their  new  President. 
The  introduction  of  this  master  mind  into  the  Society's  Council  resulted 
in  a  scheme  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  splendour.  The  Prince 
being  also  at  the  head  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
— who  were  endeavouring  to  settle  on  some  plan  for  the  laying  out  and 
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embellishing  of  their  newly-purchased  estate  in  South  Kensington — he  ^ 

oonceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  two  bodies  together,  and  of  making 

3,  Horticultural  Garden  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Commissioners'  design. 

A  correspondence  took  place  on  this  subject  between  the  respective 

officials,  and  on  July  7;  1859,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Society 

tcK)k  place,  at  which  a  scheme  was  submitted  to  and  generally  approved 

l>y  the  Fellows-.    It  was  proposed  that  ;£5o,ooo  should  be  spent  on 

each  side;  the  Commissioners  to  erect  architectural  buildings  round. 

the  garden,  and  the  Society  to  lay  out  the  grounds ;  that  a  lease  should 

l>e  granted  for  thirty-one  years  with  a  right  of  renewal  or  of  receiving  a 

stated  compensation  for  disturbance ;  that  the  Society  should  pay  by 

way  of  rent  such  sum  as  should  remain  after  the  payment  of  the  interest 

due  on  the  amount  it  should  borrow,  and  of  >  the  sums  necessary  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  garden,  until  the  whole-  of  the  interest  due  on  the 

Commissioners^  outiay/  should  have  been  met,  and  then  half  of  any. 

further  surplus ;  finally,  that  a  right  of  re-entry  should  accrue,  to  the 

Commissioners,  if  the  stipulated  minimum  of  rent  should  fail  of  being 

paid  for  five  successive  years. 

An  arrangement  was  ultimately,  made  on  the  basis  of  this  seheme. 
But  in  regard  to  the  last  item,  it  is  material  to  notice  that  on  the  20th 
July  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Fellows  : 

"That  the  Council  be  instructed  not  to  accept  the  clause  about 
'*  renting  in  case  of  failing  to  pay  interest  for  five  years,  and  that  in  the 
"  event  of  the  Commissioners  cancelling  the  lease,  an  equitable  adjust- 
"  ment  of  mutual  interests  be  made.**  No  trace  exists  of  any  subse- 
quent attention  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  this  somewhat  decisive  and 
peremptory  minute. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Society  to  enter  upon  this  undertaking,  a  new  . 
charter  was  granted  by  the  Queen.  In  consideration  of  the  distinction 
enjoyed  by  the  Society  in  the  person  of  its  President,  the  .title  was  altered  > 
to  that  of  the  "  Royal  Horticultural  Society."  The  Prince  Consort  was 
created  President.  No  material  difference  exists  between  the  new  and  old 
charters  except  that  the  previous  inability  to  remove  the  Council  seems 
to  have  been  taken  away.  The  sum  of  ;;^Sp,ooo  was  raised  on  the 
security  of  debenture  bonds,  and,  surprising  as  it  now  seems,  the  money 
was  subscribed  with  great  rapidity.  Her  Majesty  made  a  donation  of 
;^  1,000,  and  purchased  life  memberships  for  all  her  children  except  the 
Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  who  herself  became  a  life  member;  a  course 
which  was  also  adopted  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 
The  example  thus  set  by  the  royal  family  was  followed  by  about  five 
hundred  other  persons,  including  many  of  the  highest  rank. 
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The  annual  report  presented  in  i860  was  couched  in  very  different 
terms  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  We  read  that  "  great  retrench- 
''  ment  in  a  public  body  was  too  dangerous  a  course  to  be  permanently 
"adopted.  It  could  only  be  effected  by  inaction."  The  debt  had 
been  reduced  to  j£4y2i)6,  and  "  liabilities  so  small  as  these  have  ceased 
"to  have  any  significance;**  for  the  Council  "entertain  the  confident 
**  belief  that  the  Society  is  now  entering  upon  a  career  of  utiKty  and 
'*  prosperity  such  as  it  has  never  before  experienced.** 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1861,  the  Council  obtained  permission  to 
increase  the  outlay  to  ;;^7o,ooo. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  garden  took  place  on  June  5,  i86i. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  paid  a  private  visit,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
the  grounds,  and  was  accompanied  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  French  and  the  Due  de  Nemours  also  visited  the  garden.  The 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  with  which  this  great  work  had  been  under- 
taken was  fully  manifested  in  the  ceremony  which  followed  later  in  the 
day.  A  procession  formed  of  the  workmen  engaged,  and  of  the  ofiicials 
of  the  Society,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the  Commissioners,  was 
followed  by  the  Prince  and  ten  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Prince  Consort  made,  in  answer  to  an  address  read  by  Dr, 
Lindley,  one  of  those  admirable  speeches  which  so  often  indicated  the 
deep  and  original  reasoning  power  of  his  mind.  After  referring  to  the 
labours  in  which  he  had  shared,  His  Royal  Highness  said : 

**  That  which  last  year  was  still  a  vague  conception,  is,  to-day,  a 
"  reality ;  and  I  trust  will  be  accepted  as  a  valuable  attempt,  at  least, 
"  to  reunite  the  science  and  art  of  gardening  to  the  sister  arts  of  archi- 
"tecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  This  union  existed  in  the  best 
"  periods  of  art  when  the  same  feeling  pervaded  and  the  same  principles 
** regulated  them  all;  and  if  the  misuse  and  misapplication  of  these 
*•  principles  in  later  times  have  forced  again  upon  us  the  simple  study 
"  and  imitation  of  nature,  individual  arts  have  suffered  by  their  disjunc- 
*'  tion,  and  the  time  seems  now  arrived  when  they  may  once  more 
"combine,  widiout  the  danger  of  being  cramped  by  pedantic  and 
"  arbitrary  rules  of  taste." 

Special  prayers  were  then  said  by  the  Bishop  of  London ;  after  which 
one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  flowers  and  fiiiit  ever  witnessed  was 
opened  to  the  public. 

The  pomp  with  which  it  had  thus  been  surrounded  did  not  prevent 
the  Society  from  reverting  to  one  at  least  of  its  more  appropriate  labours. 
TvTr.  Weir  was  sent  out  as  a  collector  to  Brazil.  His  exertions  were  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Scciciy ;  but  at  last,  after  enriching  this 
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country  with  several  new  plants,  he  succumbed  to  fever  and  paralysis, 
a.nd  was  sent  home.  No  collector  has  since  been  employed  by  the 
Society. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  surmounted 
£or  the  complete  success  of  the  South  Kensington  establishment  that 
the  Prince  Consort  died.  Of  the  loss  which  the  country  thus  sustained 
it  is  needless  here  to  speak.  The  eflfect  on  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  irreparable.  Nothing  but  the  prolongation  of  the  Prince's 
life  could  have  made  success  in  its  new  operations  possible.  Saddled 
now  with  a  bonded  debt  of  ;£^5o,ooo,  having  to  maintain  a  garden  which 
could  under  no  circumstances  cost  less  than  ;£3»ooo  or  ^^4,000  a 
year,  in  addition  to  the  experimental  ground  at  Chiswick,  on  what 
had  it  to  rely  for  an  adequate  income?  On  voluntary  subscriptions 
only. 

A  yet  more  serious  danger  than  that  of  uncertainty  of  revenue  was 
unforeseen,  and  could  only  be  apprehended  as  it  became  manifest 
The  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  Society,  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  be  animated  by  a  common  aim.  Further,  the  Society 
had  an  inherent  difficulty  to  contend  with.  As  a  general  rule,  learned 
societies  are  able  to  assume  that  those  who  seek  admission  into  them 
have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  special  science  or  art  in  the 
interests  of  which  they  are  incorporated.  Previous  to  i860  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  had  been  no  exception  to  this  rule.  But  now  other 
motives  might,  and  often  did,  prevail — ^motives  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  new  garden  as  a  place  of  recreation  or  of  social  entertainment. 
A  large  number  of  Fellows  was  thus  admitted  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  for  the  magnificent  work  which  the  Society  had  done, 
and  who  had  no  interest  in  its  being  resumed.  From  i860  to  the 
present  time  matters  have  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse.  1862  and 
1 87 1  were  the  only  years  in  which  the  income  availed  for  the  discharge 
of  all  the  annual  engagements,  and  in  each  year  success  was  owing  to 
the  existence  of  an  International  Exhibition.  In  1873,  a  Council  com- 
posed largely  of  men  known  to  the  world. of  science  was  displaced  by 
the  Fellows,  under  great  provocation,  and  their  places  were  supplied  ]by 
gentlemen  instructed  particularly  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  resident 
Fellows.  Each  successive  Council  has  done  its  utmost  to  avoid  failure, 
and  these  eflforts  appear  still  to  be  prolonged,  but  as  yet  with  httie 
result.  Men  of  science  begin  to  look  on  the  Society  with  suspicion, 
and  the  residents  at  South  Kensington  seem  to  care  little  to  support  its 
garden. 

What  then  should  be  the  cure  for  such  prostration?    We  have  shown, 
historically,  that  the  Society  has  been  remarkable  for  three  special  kinds 
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of  external  work  in  addition  to  the  internal  labour  of  its  committees  and 
officials.    These  are — 

1.  The  publication  of  papers  on  details  of  horticultural  science. 

2.  The  mission  of  foreign  collectors. 

3.  The  holding  of  exhibitions. 

In  the  latter  the  Society  has  now  many  rivals.  The  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  the  Crystal  Palace  Company^  and  many  other  bodies  scattered 
over  the  country,  hold  these  shows  with  success.  It  is  a  mere  question 
of  money.  Whoever  gives  the  largest  amounts  in  prizes  will  secure  the 
best  exhibition*  Consistently  with  retrenchment,  the  Society  can  main- 
tain no  pre-eminence  in  such  work.  The  mission  of  foreign  coUectcnrs  is 
now  undertaken  by  several  of  the  principal  nursei3rmen ;  and  we  believe 
that  some  of  these  expend  a  large  time  every  year  in  this  branch  of 
their  trade.  A  practice  which  was  of  great  value  at  a  time  when  no 
individual  in  the  countiy  had  energy  to  adopt  ity  ceases  to  be  important 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  has  been  explored,  and  the  remainder 
is  being  diligently  investigated  by  private  persons.  The  publication  of 
papers  remains,  and  in  this  special  department  the  Hortioihural  Society 
has  as  yet  no  competitors.  But  to  publish  on  a  scale  equal  to  the  early 
Transactions,  the  Society  must  expend  large  sums.  Crippled  as  it  is 
with  a  garden  (and  a  debt)  such  as  that  in  South  Kensington,  no  such 
publication  is  possible.- 

It  appears,  then,  to  follow,  that<  either  all  scientific  work  of  a  kind  to 
attract  the  public  and  maintain  the  world-wide  reputation  of  the  past 
must  be  abandoned  by  the  Society,  or  the  garden  at  South  Kensington 
must  be  given  up.  The  garden  itself  is,  horticulturally,  a  failure,  and 
its  beauty  principally  architectural.  Flowers  can  only  be  brought  there 
to  expend  the  luxuriance  they  have  elsewhere  acquired.  As  a  place 
for  exhibition,  it  is  needlessly  large.  As  a  meeting-place  for  the  local 
Fellows  it  may  have  some  value  of  a  social  kind ;  but  to  maintain  a 
garden  with  this  object  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  Society's  work. 
Melancholy,  then,  as  it  is  to  confess  that  the  brilliant  scheme  of  i860 
has  failed,  it  is^  impossible  to  resist  this  conclusion,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  any  longer  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it  A  Society  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  beauty  of  English  life  has  some  claims  on  the 
national  gratitude,  so  long  as  it  fulfils  its  vocation.  It  is  our  earnest 
hope,  therefore,  that  its  Council  will  ere  long  apply  their  energies  to  the 
liberation  of  the  Society  fix)m  its  engagements,  and  to  the  resumption 
of  scientific  work  at  Chiswick.  Some  convenient  office  in  London 
could  again  be  opened  where  meetings  might  be  held,  and  a  new 
library  be  collected. 

In  this  way  only  can  the  extinction  or  degradation  of  the  Society  be 
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avoided.  But  if  no  such  restoration  take  place,  and  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  mission  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  fulfilled,  it 
will  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  science  and  art  in  England. 
Its  publications  form  a  library  of  important  papers ;  and  its  labours 
have  created  the  modem  garden.  Of  the  latter  we  have  spoken.  As 
to  the  former,  it  must  suffice  again  to  remind  the  student  that  no  educa- 
tion in  natural  science  can  be  considered  evjen  approximately  perfect 
which  has  not  included  their  perusal.  There  is  no  step  in  the  ascent 
of  knowledge  which  they  do  not  illustrate ;  and  as  the  reader  rises  from 
the  consideration  of  the  special  flower  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
class,  and  from  the  examination  of  such  laws  as  govern  heat  and  chemical 
action  in  relation  td  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  that  point  at  which  all 
natural  sciences  appear  to  converge,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Rojod  Horticultural  Sociej^  his  education  must  have  begun 
at  a  Dsir  lower  stage  of  knowledge. 


Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

By  One  of  the  Emperor's  Attendants. 

Part  IV.— at  longtoooD. 

[  FEW  days  after  the  visit  to  Miss  Robinson,  Napoleon, 
General  and  Madame  Montholon,  with  their  children, 
went  out  in  their  carriage  to  take  a  ride  about  the 
country,  attended  by  CapUin  Poppleton.  Napoleon 
inquired  very  particularly  to  whom  the  different  houses  we  passed 
belonged ;  and  no  person  being  able  to  infonn  him  so  well  as  myseUI 
it  gave  me  many  opportunities  of  being  with  him.  When  he  ap- 
proached any  handsome  house,  and  was  told  that  it  belonged  to  some 
gentleman  high  in  office,  he  would  view  eveiy  part  of  it  with  apparent 
interest,  but  not  condescend  to  enter ;  but  whenever  he  came  to  the 
residence  of  a  poor  person,  or  one  in  middling  circumstances,  he  would 
^t  out  of  his  carnage,  or  dismount  his  horse,  and  go  into  the  house, 
and,  having  saluted  the  farmer  or  his  wife,  ast  how  they  managed  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  on  such  a  small  piece  of  land,  .'md 
whether  the  man  had  been  a  soldier  or  a  sailor;  and  if  so,  in  what 
action,  by  land  or  sea,  he  had  been  present — Napoleon  being  veiy 
exact  in  his  inquiries  as  to  what  ship  or  part  of  the  Continent  he  had 
served  in.  On  this  day  when  the  carnage  was  returning  the  party 
stopped  at  Mr.  Robinson's  house  and  went  indoora.  Miss  Robinson 
[tiaced  on  the  table  some  of  the  articles  that  Napoleon  had  sent  as  a 
present  a  few  days  before.  They  all  sat  down,  and  Napoleon  begged  the 
farmer  and  his  daughter  to  partake.  Refreshments  ova:,  Napoleon, 
General  Montholon,  Captain  Poppleton,  and  the  children,  went  out  for 
a  walk,  leaving  Madame  Montholon  in  conversation  with  Miss  Robinson. 
In  about  an  hour,  after  surveying  the  grounds,  Napoleon  went  in  and 
asked  Madame  Montholon  if  she  was  ready  to  return  to  Longwood. 
She  answered  yes,  and  that  Miss  Robinson  would  accompany  her,  as 
she  had  engaged  her  to  look  after  the  children,  whereupon  Napoleon 
replied  that  if  the  young  woman  conducted  herself  as  he  hoped,  she  would 
have  no  occasion  to  repent  the  engagement.  The  carriage  wascaUed,and 
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-we  all  started  for  Longwood  House,  the  old  farmer  bidding  farewell  to 
liis  daughter  with  tears;  seeing  which,  Napoleon  bade  him  not  be 
uneasy,  for  he  should  have  a  pass  which  would  enable  him  to  visit  his 
daughter  as  oftea  as  he  pleased. 

At  this  time  General  Montholon  and  his  family  lived  at  the  back 
part  of  Napoleon's-  house,  is  the  one  chosen  for  them  was  not  finished, 
and  Miss  Robinson  remained  in  the  service  of  Madame  Montholon 
about  six  months.  Soon  after  she  left  she  was  taken  ill  and  died. 
One  afternoon,  as  I  was  in  the  garden  with  young  Bertrand,  Napoleon 
came  out,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  true  that  Miss  Robinson  was  dead,  as 
he  had  been  told  by  M.  Marchand.  I  replied  that  it  was,  and  that  she 
would  be  buried  on  the  morrow.  In  the  evening  I  received  orders  from 
General  Montholon  to  go  to  the  funeral,  with  all  the.  servants.  The 
relations  appeared  gratified  by  this  mark  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
Madame  Montholon,  for  I  told  them  we  were  present  by  her  orders. 

I  should  mention  that  every  person  in  service  at  Longwood  establish- 
ment was  obliged  to  style  Napoleon  "  Emperor,"  and  when  out  in  the 
field  was  obliged  to  be  uncovered.  Signor  Cipriani  (Napoleon's  maUre 
d'hotdy  an  Italian)  was  taken  ill,  and  during  his  illness  Napoleon  paid 
great  attention  to  him.  One  morning,  as  he  seemed  to  get  no  better, 
Napoleon  asked.  Dr.  O'Meara  if  he  would  not  like  to  send  to  town  for 
further  medical  aid. 

"  Cipriani,"  he  said,  "  is  a  good  man^  He  has  been  a  faithful  servant 
to  me  for  a  long  time,  and  therefore  he  deserves  all  that  I  can  do  for 
him." 

Dr.  O'Meara  immediately  passed  the  signal,  and  two  doctors  came  up. 
Napoleon  went  out  to  meet  them,  telling  them  how  serious  he  thought 
Cipriani's  state  was,  and  speaking  very  highly  in  his  favour.  He 
requested  them  to  assist  Dr.  O'Meara  with  all  their  skill,  which  they 
promised  to  do.  But  it  was  of  no  use,  Cipriani  died  the  next  day 
— after  six  days'  illness — from  lockjaw,  caused  by  a  bruise  in  his  great 
toe.  Napoleon  seemed  very  much  grieved  by  his  death,  and  expressed 
the  wish  to  Dr.  O'Meara  that  he  should  be  buried  as  respectably  as 
possible,  and  requested  the  doctor  to  go  to  town  and  inform  the 
Admiral  of  it..  When  Dr.  O'Meara  returned  to  Longwood,  he  informed 
Napoleon  that  the  Admiral  was  willing  for  several  merchants  and 
inhabitants  who  wished  to  attend  the  funeral  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock 
to  do  so.  Napoleon,  highly  pleased,  said  the  Admu-al  was  a  worthy 
man,  whose  conduct  did  himself  and  Cipriani's  memory  great  honour. 

In  the  evening  I  was  sent  for  by  Napoleon,  who  asked  me  if  I  knew 
one  Solomon,  a  merchant  in  the  island;  and  what  kind  of  a  man  he 
was. 
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"  He  commonly  goes  by  the  appellation  of  *  Saul  Solomon  the  Jew,'" 

I  answered,  "and  has  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  St.  Helena.     He  is 

,  principal  agent  for  all  the  ships  ths^t  touch  here,  and  is  Dutch  Consul" 

I  also  added  that  he  kept  the  handsomest  lodging-houses  for  ladies 

and  gentlemen  coming  from  India. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  **I  have  heard  all  this  before"  (he  must  have  heard 
it  from  Marshal  Bertrand,  who  always  purchased  whatever  he  wanted  at 
Solomon's  shop).  "I  think  Mr.  Solomon,"  Napoleon  contmued,  '*will 
be  up  to-morrow  to  the  funeral.  1  should  like  to  see  him  when  he 
comes.  Get  an  opportunity  of  telling  him  that  the  Emperor  wishes  to 
speak  wi^Dci  him.** 

When  all  the  inhabitants  arrived,  (and  they  were  numerous,  it  being 
a  fine  opportunity  for  them  to  catch  a  sight  of  Bonaparte ;  many  never 
•having  seen  him,  came  merely  for  that  purpose,)  Napoleon  had  the 
body  brought  into  the  antechamber  in  front  of  the  parlour,  whilst  he 
himself,  in  full  uniform,  walked  to  and  fro  where  Uhe  inhabitants  had 
.  assembled.  I  immediately  went  and  told  Mr.  Solomon  to  walk  behind 
the  house,  where  V  the  Emperor  wanted  to  speak  with  hint  Napoleon 
had  requested  Captain  Blakeney  to  invite  several  of  the  gentlemen  into 
the  house  to  have  some  refreshment.  Whilst  they  were  at  table,  I  told 
Napoleon  quietly  that  Solomon  was  behind  the  house.  Bidding  roe 
follow  him,  he  went  to  Solomon,  and  asking  him  if  he  could  speak 
French,  Solomon  answered  in  German, 

"  No,  Emperor,  but  I  understand  German." 

**Bah!  a  German  Jew,  I  suppose,*' Napoleon  immediately  exclaimed 

What  Solomon*s  reply  was!  do  not  know.  They  stood  ta&ing  thus 
for  the  space  of  nearly  half  an  hour.  The  ftmeral  being  ready  to  start. 
Captain  Blakeney  came  round  the  house.  When  they  observed  him, 
they  immediately  turned  and  Solomon  began  to  speak  in  English. 
Napoleon  walked  away  and  went  into  the  bath-room.  Captain  Blakeney 
asked  Solomon  what  he  wanted  with  Napoleon,  and  what  they  had 
.  been  talking  about.  Solomon  replied,  ".Nothing  in  particular.  Napo- 
leon was  only  asking  me  about  the  different  people.  Mr.  Stewart  heard 
all  that  passed."  It  is  true  I  heard,  but  I  did  not  understand  what  was 
said,  because  they  spoke  in  German.  However,  as  Captain  Blakeney 
did  not  ask  me  any  questions,  the*  matter  dropped. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  before  the  coffin  was  screwed  down,  all  the 

'French  officers,  ladies,  and  servants  went  to  take  a  last  look  at- Cipriani, 

and  Napoleon  put  a  silver  cross  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  a 

small  tin  box,  on  his  breast ;  but  what  the  box  contained  I  do  not 

know. 

Generals  Bertrand,  Montholon,  and  Gourgaud,  all  the  servants,  and 
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l3etween  six  and  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  attended  the  funeral,  which 
iwras  performed,  I  believe,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boys. 

Cipriani  had  been  in  the  service  of  Napoleon  for  seventeen  years  before 
lie  came  to  St.  Helena.  He  had  been  in  a  horse  regiment,  then  he 
l>ecame  one  of  Bonaparte's  clerks,  and  was  with  him  at  Elba,  so  that  it 
ixrould  have  been  strange  if  Napoleon  had  not  been  affected  by  his 
death.  One  day  I  asked  Cipriani  whether  it  was  true  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  as  cruel  as  he  was  reported  to  be  ? 

"  Do  not  believe  what  you  read  in -English  books,  or  what  you  hear," 
replied  he.  "I  have  travelled  with  the  Emperor  these  last  seventeen 
years,  and  neither  I. nor  any  other  person  who  served  under  him  ever 
had  any  reason  to  complain.  The  Emperor  has  always  behaved  to  us 
as  you  see  he  does  now.  With  regard  to  different  orders  given  by  him 
for  the  destructionv  of  certain  places,  he  had  no  alternative.  Whenever 
he  took  a  town,  he  would  give  the  people  their  choice  either  to  join  his 
army  or  to  quit,  no  matter  what* countrymen  they  might  be.  War  is 
not  child's  play.  He  had  to  do  many  things  as  a  general  he  would  not 
have  done  as  a  man.  In  the  field  he  could  not  let  his  troops  starve. 
Food  must  be  had  for  them,  no  matter  where  it  came  from.  If  he  were 
the  cruel  tyrant  that  he  has  been  represented  to  be,  do  you  think  that 
all  the  people  of  France  would  have  followed  and  worshipped  him  as 
they  did?  No  man  had  ever  any  season  to  repent  of  being  in  the 
Emperor's  service.  Heihad  a  great  many  Englishmen  fighting  for  him, 
besides  which,  I  can  tell  you  for  a  fact  that  scarcdy  anything  was  done 
in  the  English  Parliament  without  the  Emperor  being  apprised  of  it, 
unless  he  was  with  the  army  in  Germany  or  Russia.  His  fiiends  in 
England  used  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  him;  and  some  of 
these  people  were  in  the  House  of  Parliament.  He  knew  what  English 
ships  were  lea\dng  England  and  Ireland,  what  number  of  troops  had 
embarked,  long  before  they  arrived  on  the  Continent  He  also  knew 
what  English  men-of-war  were  out,  and  what  others  were  getting  ready. 
Look  at  your  English  Ministers,  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Lord  Holland, 
who  were. thought  to  be  the  Emperor's  fiiends;  the  Emperor  was  too 
cunning  for  them;  he  obtained  all  the  news  he  could  extract  from  them, 
but  he  never  let  them  know  any  in  return,  because  he  would  not  trust 
them.  Soult,  did  you  say  ?  Marshal  Soult  was  a  very  cruel  man  in 
some  things,  if  you  like.  He  did  not  care  what  he  destroyed,  or  who 
suffered,  as  long  as  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  He  took  on  his  own 
head  to  do  a  number  of  disgraceful  things  that  the  £mperor  .never 
authorised  nor  knew  anything  about ;  but  he  ^was  a  brave  and  skilful 
general.  If  he  had  been  in  command,  instead  of  Jourdan  and  King 
Joseph,  your  Lord  Wellington  would  never  have  won  the  battle  of 
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Salamanca,  or  of  Vitoria.  Yes,  the  Emperor  has  been  represented  b 
all  the  world  as  a  heartless,  tyrannical,  monster ;  but  I  know  what  he  is, 
and  what  he  has  been.  If  any  other  nation  had  possessed  such  i 
wonderful  warrior,  they  would  have  acted  more  severely  and  cidcDt 
than  he  has  ever  done.  When  every  nation  was  anxious  to  catch  him, 
alive  or  dead,  he  left  Elba  with  a  handful  of  men  and  recovered  tk 
throne  of  France,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  nation.  If  you  talk 
of  cruelty,  what  must  every  husband  and  wife  who  has  the  smallest 
spark  of  feeling  think  when  England  and  the  other  powers  debar  the 
Emperor  from  the  greatest  happiness  that  this  world  could  give  him? 
Have  they  not  separated  him  from  his  wife  and  only  son  ?  Do  not  they 
forbid  them  and  the  other  members  of  his  family  to  come  to  St  Helena 
to  remain  with  him  a  short  time?  Do  you  call  that  Christianity? 
Is  it  humanity  ?  No ;  let  every  Englishman  put  this  matter  in  fts 
proper  light,  and  he  will  condemn  the  conduct  of  your  Ministers.  I 
suppose,  if  the  Emperor  or  any  of  us  were  to  write  the  truth  abont 
other  nations  as  plainly  as  they  have  written  what  they  caU  the  truth 
about  the  Emperor,  the  English  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  it  was 
fabulous.  It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  talk  to  me  about  the  English  and 
other  nations,  for  I  know  them  all  better  than  they  know  the  Emperor 

"  here  Cipriani  left  off  in  a  passion.     It  was  the  last  conversation 

I  had  with  him ;  and  though  I  don't  like  to  speak  ill  of  a  man  who  )S> 
dead,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  was  a  great  Republican,  who  hated 
every  king  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  he  was  a  dreadA/ 
Infidel. 

About  three  or  four  years  after  Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena, 
General  Gourgaud  was  taken  very  ill.  He  had  the  best  medical  assist- 
ance that  the  island  could  afford,  and  Napoleon  paid  great  attention  to 
him,  although  he  did  not  deserve  it,  because  he  was  fond  of  telling  lies. 
Marshal  Bertrand  and  General  Montholon  were  not  very  cordial  with 
him  on  this  account.  He,  however,  got  better,  and  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  go  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  was  granted. 
William  Doveton,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council  and  a  native  of  the  island, 
was  going  to  England  on  leave  of  absence  at  the  time,  and  he  afki 
General  Gourgaud  were  passengers  in  the  same  ship,  the  General  being 
under  his  charge.  When  Mr.  Doveton  arrived  in  England,  and  gave 
General  Gourgaud  up,  he  was  knighted  by  His  Majesty  George  IV. 
in  recognition  of  his  long  service  and  upright  character  as  a  magistrate. 
I  believe  he  was  the  first  and  is  as  yet  the  only  native  of  the  island 
upon  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood  has  been  conferred.  Some  tiroe 
after  it  was  reported  to  us  that  General  Gourgaud  had  arrived  in  France 
quite  well,  and  I  believe  it  was  true  from  the  letters  he  sent  to  Napoleon 
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through  the  hands  of  two  Jews  on  the  island — Saul  Solomon,  and  Lewis 
Gideon,  a  silversmith. 

This  was   the  way  Napoleon   privately  received   intelligence   from 

Europe :  Marshal  Bertrand  and  General  Montholon  visiting  the  shops 

of  these  men  under  pretence  of  purchasing  articles  for  use  at  Longwood, 

would  give  them  such  letters  as  they  wanted  sent  to  England  or  to  Paris, 

and  receive  back  any  that  had  come.     I  always  knew  when  letters 

had  arrived  by  the  stir  there  was  amongst  the  French  ;  but  as  I  never 

actually  saw  any  of  the  letters,  of  course  it  was  not  for  me  to  inform 

upon  them,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  in  my  place  with  the  smallest 

feelings  of  good-nature  would  have  been  the  means  of  depriving  them  of 

almost  the  only  mode  they  had  of  communicating  with  the  world.    Their 

caprivity  was  rigorous  enough,  and  as  no  harm  could  be  done  I  did  not 

feel  called  upon  to  make  it  more  so. 

None  of  the  French  prisoners  were  ever  debarred  from  going  to  James 
Town,  or  anjrwhere  else,  attended  by  the  orderly  officer.     I  have  seen 
Lewis  Gideon  at  Longwood  several  times, — when  he  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  ladies  to  do  some  job  for  them,  though  these  jobs  were,  I  well 
knew,  only  pretexts  to  further  some  scheme.     One  day  I  attended 
Marshal  and  Madame  Bertrand,  General  and  Madame  Montholon,  the 
children,  and  the  orderly  officer  to  town.     The  first  place  they  went  to 
was  Saul  Solomon's — the  greatest  merchant  and  the  greatest  rogue  in 
the  island.    After  the  French  had  purchased  what  they  wanted  at  the 
shop,  they  used  to  go  to  Solomon's  house  to  get  some  refreshment. 
Solomon  alwa)rs  spoke  in  German  to  them,  though  I  suppose  the  orderly 
officer  understood  no  more  than  I  did,  for  he  always  watched  them  very 
closely,  and  seemed  rather  annoyed  by  their  not  speaking  French.     Sir 
Thomas  Reade  coming  suddenly  to  the  house  to  speak   to  Captain 
Tottenham,  the  orderly  officer,  Solomon  was  very  sharp,  and  I  saw  him 
slip  something  out  of  his  bosom  into  Madame  Bertrand's  hand.     What 
it  was  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a  packet  of  papers. 
Captain  Tottenham  did  not  see  it,  and  therefore  I  did  not  consider  it 
was  my  business  to  say  anything.    When  we  arrived  at  Longwood,  how- 
ever, I  gave  a  broad  hint  to  Marshal  and  Madame  Bertrand  to  be  more 
careful  in  future.    At  first  they  only  laughed,  and  said, 

"  It  was  nothing  of  consequence,  Francois.    What  do  you  think  it 

was?" 

I  said  that  it  had  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  packet  of  letters,  which  I 
should  not  have  noticed  but  for  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Solomon  had 
given  it  to  Madame  Bertrand. 

"  If  CaptaiA  Tottenham  had  seen  it,"  I  continued,  "  it  would  have 
been  overhauled,  and  reported  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe." 
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Marshal  Bertrand  seemed  a  little  alarmed,  and  said, 
'*Fran9ois,  you  are  perfectly  right.    Believe  me,  there  was  notfabg 
that  Madame  Bertrand  wished  to  conceal.    However,  I  am  very  ha^ 
that  no  person  noticed  it  but  yourself.     Keep  a  still  tongue,  my  fiiend 
and  you  will  be  wise.'* 

Sir  Pulteney  and  Lady  Malcolm  paid  Napoleon  several  visits — son^ 
times  accompanied  by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  Admiral's  'Secretary,  who  had 
been  a  purser  in  the  Navy.     Napoleon  was  very  partial  to  them,  and 
when  they  came  they  sometimes  played  chess.     Lady  Malcolm  was  as 
excellent  player,  but  not  equal  to  Napoleon.     Sir  Pulteney  invited 
Napoleon  and  his  Generals  to  dine  with  him  once,  but  Napoleon  begged 
to  be  excused,  but  allowed  his  suite  to  go.    The  French  and  Russkn 
Commissioners  paid  Napoleon  several  visits,  but  as  they  always  met 
with  so  very  cool  a  reception  they  did  not  trouble  him  much.     Baron 
Stiirmer  (the  Austrian)  and  his  lady  were  great  favourites.    The  Baroness 
(a  German)    was  very  handsome,  and  Napoleon  admired    her,  and 
was  greatly  delighted  with  her  skill  on  the  pianoforte,  and  her  singbg. 
She  had,  I  believe,  a  very  good  voice.    Numbers  of  persons  coming 
from  India  en  route  iox  England  used  to  get  permission  from  Sir  Hodson 
Lowe  to  visit  Longwood,  but  many  of  them  were  diss^^inted  at  not 
seeing  Napoleon,  who  had  a  spy-glass  fixed  inside  his  bedroom  window 
which  he  could  shift  as  he  pleased.     He  would  go  to  his  bedroom 
and  watch  them  looking  at  the  place,  but  they  could  not  see  him. 
If  there  were  any  ladies  alone,  he  would  have  them  invited  into  the 
house ;  but  if  anytofficial  or  other  persons  of  consequence  wished  to  see 
him,  he  would  make  inquiries  about  them  of  the  orderly  officer ;  and  if 
he  had  heard  of  them  before,  or  thought  that  he  could  derive  any  infor- 
mation from  them,  he  would  see  them,  otherwise  he  would  send  word 
that  he  was  indisposed,  and  could  not  be  seen.     He  was  very  indignant 
whenever  he  thought  he  was  being  merely  made  a  show  of     He  sent 
word  to  Sir  Hudson  that  as  a  rule  he  iprould  see  nobody  except  by 
invitation.     I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  passion  as  he  was  upon  one  of 
these  occasions,  when  Sir  Hudson  had  given  a  pass  to  a;  naval  officer 
and  his  two  daughters.    He  paced  the^room  and  stamped  his  foot  in 
such  a  manner  thatti  thought  he  was  going  mad.    Suddenly  he  said, 
'^  I  am  not  a  prisoner  of  war.    I  am  Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  that 
brigand  shall  not  make  a  spectacle  of  me.    Fran9ois,  go  and  say  I  am 

unwell,  say "  here  he  waved  his  hand,  and  I  closed  the  door,  leaving 

him  pacing  the  room  fiiriously.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  the  Admiral 
were  going  down  the  green  field — a  beautifiil  plain  about  four  or  five 
acres  long  and  three  wide,  where  Napoleon  exercised  sometimes  in  his 
gig,  and  sometimes  on  horseback — and  the  young  ladies  were  walking  in 
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the  flower-garden,  looking  round  the  place.  When  I  told  them  Bonaparte 
could  not  be  seen,  they  joined  their  father  and  Sir  Hudson,  very  much 
disappointed.    The  next  day  they  came  again,  without  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ; 
and  Bonaparte  seeing  them  coming  went  out  with  young  Bertrand,  and 
i«rhen  they  had  been  introduced  to  him  he  took  them  to  his  summer- 
house,  where  he  ordered  some  refreshment  to  be  brought,  of  which  they 
all   x>^rtook.     Napoleon  complained  bitterly  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and 
Sir  Thomas  Reade,  whom  he  called  tyrannical,  presumptuous,  possessed 
of  a  great  deal  of  dirty  pride,  and  without  a  particle  of  gentlemanly 
feeling. 

••We  are  called  prisoners,''  he  said.  "We  are  not  I'  am  the 
guest  of  England.  I  placed  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
who  would  never  permit  me  and  my  suite  to  be  treated  as  we  are 
if  he  knew  it.  This  Governor  is  not  fit  to  look  after  negroes.  I  am 
a  soldier,  and  know  how  a  prisoner  of  war  should  be  treated.  This 
man  is  no  soldier.  He  is  a  cutthroat,  and  would  murder  us  all  if  he 
dared." 

He  spoke  very  highly  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum,  Colonel 
Sir  George  Bingham,  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Jones, 
and  then  began  to  talk  about  India,  On  taking  their  departure  Napoleon 
walked  with  them  as  far  as  the  outside  gate  (about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  house),  where  he  shook  hands  with  and  left  them. 
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Bv  THE  Rev.  S.  B.  JAMES,  M.A., 

AUTHOR  OF   "MORALS  OF   MOTTOSS,"    "PLANS  AND   PRACTICES,"   ETC 


i£/iL\Afm  CATHEDRAL  Canon,  well  versed  in  literature,  accounted 

J/Sk'x^  ^^  authority  in  Church  music,  and  known  for  good  taste 
and  sound  judgment  on  things  in  general,  once  said  to  ni^ 
"Yes,  I  have  always  considered  dearB.  a  prince  of  sennoD- 
writers, — the  best  sermon-writer  of  the  day,  in  fact."  I  had  beeo 
myself  much  struck  with  one  of  B.'s  sennons,  although  I  do  not  concor 
in  my  friend's  verdict;  and  bad  expressed  my  admiration  of  B.'s  sermon 
to  B.'s  friend,  the  Cathedral  Canon  whom  I  have  quoted.  Both  are  nov 
dead;  but  one  glance  at  some  bookshelves  reminds  me  of  the  many 
obligauons  under  which  I  lie  to  the  printed  sermons  of  my  friend  the 
Canon,  and  my  friend's  friend,  the  "prince  of  sermon- writers."  Never 
have  I  read  a  printed  sermon  by  either  without  feelmg  cheered,  in- 
structed, soothed,  strengthened. 

Ad  rem.  "  The  best  sermon-writer  of  the  day?  Why  did  not  Canon 
A.  say  the  'best  preacher  of  the  day'?"  I  inquired  of  myself  as  I  left  the 
vestry  for  the  busy  street,  and  turned  from  the  busy  street  to  the  quiet 
road  ;  "  surely  a  sermon-writer  and  a  preacher  are  the  same  ?  Let  me 
reflect."  B.  could  not,  even  in  the  indulgent  phraseology  of  friend- 
ship, have  been  called  the  best  preacher  of  his  day,  and  most  men 
would  have  been  inclined  to  smile  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  a 
position  for  him ;  but  that  he  should  have  been,  as  I  afterwards  found 
was  the  case,  not  unfrequently  called  the  chief  of  sermon -writers,  did 
not  provoke  the  slightest  shade  of  ridicule.  An  eminent  sermon-writer 
he  was  ;  an  eminent  preacher  he  was  not 

Sermon-writing  joins  hands  with  not  only  theological  but  also  general 
literature,  with  which  preaching  has  no  necessary  connection.  There 
would  hive  been  an  incongruity  in  heading  this  paper  "  Preachers  and 
"Literature," — the  semblance  at  least  of  such  incongruity  as  is  not 
suggested  by  the  title  "  Clergymen  and  Literature,"  and  might  not  be 
suggested  by  the  title  "  Scrraon-wrilers  and  Literature." 

The  appellation  "clergj'men"  is  one  which,  as  it  is  conventionally 
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understood,  irrespective   of  its  derivation,  marks  the  relationship   in 
which  ministers  of  religion  in  this  country  stand  towards  the  worlds  of 
literature  and  society.     "  *  Clergymen'  you  call  yourselves,  don*t  you?  " 
inquired  of  me,  half-contemptuously,  a  Roman  Catholic  young  lady, 
whose  Roman  Catholic  father  is  lay-rector  of  an  English  parish.     The 
term  **  priest" — on  the  abstract  propriety  and  accuracy  of  which  no  judg- 
ment is  offered — expresses,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  fewer  social  affinities 
than  the  word  "clergyman,*'  and  expresses  no  literary  affinities  what- 
ever.    Few  people,  in  thinking  of  that  admirably  conducted  organ  of 
Roman  Catholic  opinion  the   Weekly  Register^  associate  its  editorship 
with  Yaticanist  priests,  but  rather  it  is  assigned  to  some  Roman  Catholic 
laymen  of  education  and  culture.  Archbishop  Manning  has,  in  common 
l^^th  a  few  Romish  ecclesiastics  of  exceptionally  high  position  or  excep- 
tionally brilliant  literary  ability,  borne  a  graceful  hand  and  broken 
many  a  strong  lance  on  the  fields  of  contemporary  literature  ;  but  this 
has  been  the  outcome,  not  so  much  of  "  priesthood  and  literature,"  as  of 
the  manifold  attitude  in  which  a  man  of  his  rank  must  necessarily  stand 
multiplied  rather  than  added  to,  in  *  the  Cardinal  Atchbishop*s  case,  by 
that  voluntary  and    marginal    pan-social  attitude  in  which  he  does 
actually  stand  to  all  the  estates  and  social  influences  of  this  country. 
It  is,  indeed,  this  social  position,  and  not  his  position  as  a  prince  of  the 
Roman  Church,  that  links  Archbishop  Mannmg  to  the  literature  of  the 
day. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  serial  publications  which 
mark  so  distinctively  and  so  increasingly  our  own  day,  as  well  as 
when  we  look  around  at  those  bookshelves  which  in  so  many  houses 
threaten  to  minimise  the  paper-hanger's  vocation,  we  find  the  names 
of  clergymen  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  we  recognise  in  many  an 
anonymous  article  the  cunning  hand  of  some  country  rector  or  oppidan 
Church  dignitary,  who  finds  time  to  use  the  same  pen  that  has  expressed 
devout  thoughts  in  sermons,  for  the  less  directly  didactic  purposes  of 
contemporary  literature.  Clergymen  and  literature  have  many  tastes 
and  interests  in  common. 

There  is  one  matter  of  professional  feeling  which,  in  dealing  with 
such  a  subject,  should  not  be. lost  sight  of.  "Have  clergymen  any 
"right,"  inquire  some  protectionists,  "to  earn  the  money  which  would 
"  else  find  its  way  to  us,  and  which  really  does  belong  to  us  as  profes- 
*•  sional  men  ?  Would  the  clergy  be  pleased  if  we  were  to  usurp  some  of 
"  their  remunerative  functions  ?  "  Now  this  inquiry  is  not  so  unreason- 
able as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear.  A  surgeon  proper  is  sometimes 
jealous  alike  of  the  M.D.  who  acts  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  of  the   chemist  who  feels  pulses  and  prescribes 
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remedies ;  a  fanner  is  sometimes  jealous  of  the  gentleman  who  cahi- 
vates  and  sells  his  own  crops,  feeds  and  sells  or  eats  his  own  beas^ 
makes  and  uses  his  own  hay, — because  all  this  is  the  farmer's  bread,  vtik 
it  is  only  the  gentleman*s  amusement ;  the  grocer  is  sometimes  jealocs 
of  the  druggist  who  sells  *'  Homiman  *'  and  other  groceries ;  and  tibe 
wine-merchant  reminds  the  grocer  that  he — the  man  who  is  making  a 
very  good  thing  of  "  Gilbey  " — cannot  consistendy  complain  of  the 
medicine- vendor  who  sells  pure  uncoloured  tea.     But,  spite  of  all  this, 
there  is  in  the  subacid  querela  of  some  professional  members  of  the 
great  brotherhood  of  literature,  that  when  clergymen  '^  write  for  the 
''press,'' they  violate  the  ne  suiar  ultra  crepidam  canon,  and  "appropriate 
**  moneys  "  that  do  not  legitimately  belong  to  their  vocation, — a  namm- 
ness  and,  on  the  whole,  an  unreasonableness  in  the  theory  of  literary  pro- 
tectionism, which  would  always  prevent  its  being  more  than  a  theory,  or 
making  much  headway  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession. 

The  aristocracy  has  fallen  willingly  into  the  ideat  of  competitive 
examinations,  and  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  involving  the  best 
man  in  the  best  pkfce,  because  th6  aristocracy  knows  very  well  ^% 
alike  on  the  tented  field  of  action  and  in  the  severe  mental  competition 
of  universities  and  examining  boards,  it  can  hold  its  own.  This  ]s  ib^ 
truth,  differently  applied,  with  regard  tq  literary  men  who,  like  the  late 
Charles  Dickens,  take  their  stand  upon  literature  alone  for  positioD 
and  livelihood. 

Mr.  Dickens  would  have  said,  '*  Should  clergymen  write  ?  Certainly, 
"  if  they  can.  No  good  or  wise  words  should  be  lost  to  the  world. 
"  Should  they  earn  money  by  literature  ?  Certainly,  if  they  are  wrorth 
''  money  in  literature.  I  should  not  ask  my  gardener  whether  he  was 
"  brought  up  to  gardening :  the  question  is  whether  he  cultivates  my 
'*  garden  to  its  best  advaritage." 

This  does  not,  I  am  aware,  cover  the  whole  of  the  argument ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  cover  it  in  a  mere  paragraph.  The  clergy  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  compete  with  literary  men  in  the  field  of  literature,  any  more  than 
a  plebeian  can  vie  with  a  patrician  in  the  art  of  govenmient,  or  a  gentle- 
man with  a  farmer  in  the  trade  of  farming.  There  is  in  most  articles  by 
clergymen  an  amateurish  taint  which,  to  an  experienced  eye,  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Literary  me-n  may  therefore  safely  invite  clergymen  within  thdr 
sunlit  barriers.  The  laurel  and  parsley,  the  chaplets  and  the  crowns— 
and,  ah  !  and  the  shouts  of  an  approving  multitude  will  be  rather  for  the 
trained  athlete  than  for  the  eager  volunteer. 

A  clergyman,  although  he  must  remember  that  he  is  a  litUraieurso 
long  as  he  is  writing  that  story,  or  poem,  and  drawing  that  illustration, 
should  always  do  honestly  and  with  his  might  that  which  his  hand  finds 
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to  do.  That  was  the  feeling  that  actuated  Charles  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Dean  Alford,  and  indeed  all  pure  and  upright  "penmen;"  and  no  man, 
-whatever  his  rank  in  literature,  can  succeed  without  it  The  amateurish 
taint,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  homiUtic  taint,  must,  if  a  clergyman 
is  to  be  successful  in  general  literature,  still  more  perhaps  (paradoxical 
as  that  may  sound),  if  he  is  to  be  successfid  in  exegetical  literature,  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten. 

Yes,  Hterature  to  be  acceptable  among  the  rustics  or  the  factory 
operatives  ought  to  be  an  alien  and  a  stranger  to  the  sermon.  I 
admire  a  clergyman  who  defies  and  slaughters  English  and  all  other 
grammar  because  he  is  eager  and  impetuous;  because  he  wants  to 
talk  to  that  labour-bronzed,  dust-stained,  wrinkled  throng,  in.  their  own 
vernacular ;  because  in  his  earnestness  he  forgets  how  inaccurate  and 
everything  else  except  vulgar  he  is  becoming,  while  he  warms  with  his 
work,  till  the  few  auditors  who  know  the  fact  that  he  is  an  elegant  and 
cultured  critic  can  scarcely  believe  their  eyes  and  ears.  Why,  he 
actually  calls  that  village  of  fair  Palestina  by  the  two-syllabled  name  of 
"  Bethpage"  !  because  in  those  days,  and  in  that  sOratum.of  life  that  he 
digs  into,  it  was  always  so  called. 

There  are  times  when  literary  clergymen  may  certainly,  thus  forget 
literature,  as  there  are  times  when  they  should  equally  leave  in  their 
sermon-case  every  vestige  of  homiletics.  If  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  clergy  claim  sonship  of  the  alma  maternity  of  literature,,  with  all 
its  privileges  and  profits,  they  must  accept  also  its  responsibilities,  and 
abide  by  its  requirements.  If  they  are  to  be  sermon-writers  still,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Macaulay  and  Milton  were, 
and  Tennyson,  Gladstone,  Carlyle,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  all  the  geod 
names  in  literature  are  sermon-writers,  they  must  sermonise  unprofes- 
sionally,  without  pulpit  conventionalisms,  and,  except  in  semisacred 
subjects,  without  the  obtrusion  of  theological  dogmas  which  they  are 
prepared  to  fight  for  when  time  and  place  are  fitting. 

The  subject  of  clergymen  and  literature  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
statesmen  and  literature,  women  and  literature,  or  government  clerks 
and  literature.  It  resembles  all  these ;  but  it  is  a  substantive,  and  not  a 
specific  or  generic  subject.  StaLtesmen-tifferafeurs  are  not  sufiiciently 
numerous  to  make  a  class ;  **  ladies  who  write  '*  are  in  these  days  no 
longer  to  be  classed  separately ;  and  government  clerks  of  literary  habits 
are  gentlemen  formmg  a  section  of  London  life  rather  than  a  body  running 
into,  and  influencing,  as  the  clergy  do,  every  grade  and  class  in  town 
and  village. 

In  looking  through  the  pages  of  Crvck/ord,  no  one  can  help  being 
struck  with  the,  large  proportion  of  names  to  which  "author  of*  is 
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appended — followed,  it  is  true,  in  many  instances,  by  some  very  slight 
additions,  such  as  "  a  letter  in  the  Times^''  "  a  Sunday-school  address,"* 
and  other  productions  of  equivocal  tiiough  sometimes  of  considerabk 
local  interest,  and  even  general  importance.  But,  to  balance  this, 
many  of  the  most  important  reviewers,  leader  writers,  and  general  con- 
tributors to  the  current  literature  of  the  day  are  among  the  clergy,  and 
do  not  state  in  Crockford  their  connection  with  periodical  literature, 
such  as  the  Edinburgh^  the  Times^  or  the  Quarterly,  Crockford  macy  be 
said  to  balance  itself  as  the  income  tax  returns  are  said  to  balance 
themselves— some  men  overstating  income  to  such  an  extent  as  just 
about  to  balance  the  under-statements  of  those  who  are  really  richer. 

A  mistake  is  made  sometimes  by  educated  as  well  as  very  often  \yy 
semi-educated  people,  in    confusing    literate  clergymen  with  literary 
clergymen.    Literate  clergymen — that  is,  clergymen  possessed  of  neither 
university  degrees  nor  of  such  quasi  academical  training  as  is  afforded 
by  St.  Bees  and  other  clerical  collies — are  sometimes  really  and  pre- 
eminently literary,  especially  in  the  case  of  what  are  called  *'  Lambed 
**  graduates,"  or  gentlemen  admitted  to  a  thedogical  or  arts  degree, — in 
the  former  case,  after  heavy  fees  paid  to,  in  the  latter  case  after  exami- 
nation had  by,  his  Grace  the  Primate  of  the  State-connected  Church  of 
England.     But  literate  or  '<  lettered'*  {lucus  a  tum^  because  they  have 
generally  no  letters  after  their  name)  clergy  are  not  often  literary  clergy. 
University  training  produces  more  literary  men  than  clerical  training  or 
literate  candidature.    There  is  a  considerable  number  of  literary  under- 
graduates of  Oxford  at  this  time,  who  may  or  may  not  seek  holy  orders 
after  the  completion  of  their  terms  and  exercises,  but  whose  existence 
proves  that  university  training,  which  graduate  clergy  have  in  common, 
tends  more  to  foster  literary  aptitude  than  does  derical  life  whidi  has 
not  been  grafted  upon  university  training.    Theological  literature  and 
scriptural  exegesis  daim  a  larger  proportion  of  literate  and  reaUy  but 
not  consequently  literary  clergymen  than  does  general  literature,  which 
is  far  more  indebted  to  academical  than  to  literate  cleigy. 

The  influence  exercised  through  literary  clergymen  upon  literature, 
and  the  return  influence,  which  is  very  far  indeed  fix)m  being  the  reverse 
influence  exercised  by  literature,  also  through  literary  clerg}'men,  upon 
preaching,  are  worth  consideration.  The  advantage  of  a  familiarity 
with  literature,  implying  as  it  does  a  familiarity  with  the  "  little  differ- 
**  ences  "  between  half-developed  science  and  unchanging  Scripture,  the 
question  for  instance  between  the  dogmatic  atheism  of  Professor  Clifford 
and  the  philosophical  orthodoxy  of  "  The  Unseen  Universe,"  is  that 
congregations  sprinkled  however  largely  with  educated  scepticism  or 
deliberate  infidelity,  when  listening  to  a  thoroughly  educated  preacher, 
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:>e    he  a  learned  sermon-writer  like  Dr.  Pusey,  or  a  bom  orator  like  the 

Bishop  of  Peterborough,  find  themselves  interested  and  instructed  by  a 

ma.11  abreast  of  their  inquiries  and  conversant  with  the  conflicts  of  the 

time.     Mr.  Moody,  though  his  sermons  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred 

to    the  florid  and  superficial  rhodomontade  of   such  a  half-educated 

preacher  as  Mr.  De  Witt  Talmage,  because  Mr.  Moody  seldom  aifects 

an  intellect  or  a  learning  he  does  not  possess,  would  be  as  the  settled 

pastor  of  a  cultiured  congregation  an  ignominious  failure.    Literature 

is  daily  security  a  more  safe  and  sure  proviso  that,  if  not  preachers  as  a 

body,  yet  certainly  sermon-writers,  and  above  all  sermon-printers  more 

and  more,  and  such  men  generally  as  are  promoted  to  prominent  posts, 

shall  have  attained  a  given  amount  of  ability,  so  that  it  is  now  a  matter 

of  tolerable  probability  that,  in  visiting  a  seaside  watering-place,  or 

taking  one's  seat  in  an  average  town-congregation,  the  Sunday  dbcourse 

will  cause  as  much  thought,  and  suggest  as  much  inquiry,  as  the  articles 

read  the  week  before  in  periodicals  bought  at  the  bookstall,  or  botrowed 

from  the  library. 

The  influence  exercised  by  clergymen  upon  literature,  and  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  literature  upon  clergymen,  are  perhaps  nearly  equal. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  stafi*  of  every  well-conducted  periodical  should 
include  at  least  one  cleigyman,  as  I  believe  the  staff  of  every  theological 
magazine  ajd  review  includes  at  least  one  professional  literary  man. 
No  periodical  can  be  thoroughly  efficient  without  the  latter,  and  none 
can  be,  perlu^,  so  usefully  provided  with  what  Mr.  Plimsoll  would  call 
a  ''load-line  "  without  the  former,  the  clergyman's  participation  acting,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  not  through  any  superior  piety  or  higher  character, 
as  a  suggestion  to  the  public  that  the  periodical  is  at  any  rate  not  likely  to 
become  irreverent,  seditious,  or  in  any  other  way  alarming  or  overladen.* 

*  There  is  much  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  this  suggestion.    As  a  rule,  editors 
are  as  glad  to  receive  contributions  from  clerg3rmen  as  from  laymen,  and  there  are  few 
periodicab  in  which  clei:g3rmen  do  not  write  occasionally.    That,  however,  is  very 
different  from  what  the  Vicar  of  Northmarston  proposes.     Pari  passu,  every  magazine 
ought  to  announce  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  etc,  as  members  of  its  recognised  stafT— which 
would  be  as  absurd  as  unnecessary.   But  there  is  this  advantage  in  connection  with  the 
lawyer  and  the  doctor—  they  would  not  be  party  men ;  their  names  would  not  neces- 
sarily commit  a  magazine  to  any  particular  set  of  professional  views,  as  would  the 
clergyman's.     Few  of  the  clergy  can  be  considered  non-party  men,  and  this  fact  is  at 
starting  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  for  periodicals 
that  appeal  to  general  readers.    Putting  this  aside,  however,  we  may  remind  our 
contributor  that  when  a  magazine  is  started,  its  editor's  name  is  always  sure  to  be 
known  or  announced,  and  happily  that  name  alone  is  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  thousand  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  anything  **  irreverent,  seditious, 
alannmg,  or  overladen."    When  it  is  not,  he  and  his  periodical  are  soon  relegated  to 
their  native  obscurity. — Ed. 
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TTie  thought  strikes  a  careful  reader  of  periodical  literature,  "This 
'*  writer  happens  to  be  a  clergyman,  just  as  that  clergyman  happens  to 
"  be  a  literary  man.*'    There  are  clergymen  with  whom  literature  is, 
as  with  all  single-handed  parochial  clergymen, — unless,  perhaps,  they  can 
add  to  the  income  of  a  minute  preferment  by  their  earnings,  and  axe 
driven  to  do  so  by  the  costly  requirements  of  their  present-day  position, 
— a  recreation,  and  not  an  engrossing  piursuit    There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  literary  men  who  feel  that  literature  is  their  vocation  as  well  as 
their  chief  interest,  that  they  are  as  truly  "  called  "  to  the  exercise  of 
the  solemn  responsibilities  of  writing  for  the  interest  and  instruction  of 
readers  who  may  be  considered  a  vast  congregation,  as  to  the  higher  func- 
tions which  have  not  yet  been  degraded,  but  which  have  been  necessarily 
transferred  or  deputed,  or  in  some  conscientious  way  dealt  with  in  what 
has  become  their  necessarily  incidental  relationship  to  "the  literary  man 
"  who  is  also  a  clergyman."      The  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  com- 
mencing, "having  then  gifts  differing,*'  seems  to   cover,  in  its  wide 
embrace,  this  very  point      Literary  talent  is  a  gift,  and  therefore  a 
responsibility.    The  late  "  gifted  **  nonconformist  preacher,  Mr.  Jay,  of 
Bath,  recognised  this ;  and  other  devout  ministers  have  done  the  same. 
It  is  not  careless  men  who  have  coupled,  as  Mr.  Jay  did,  "  the  Pulpit 
**  and  the  Press,**  nor  is  it  careless  men  who  couple  the  Parish  and  the 
Press,  by  means  of  such  localised  i>eriodicals  as  Mr.  Erskine  Clarke's. 

The  sacerdotal  as  opposed  to  the  common-sense  view — (not  that  I 
think  the  sacerdotal  view  absurd ;  I  only  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  popular  view) — of  the  indelibility  of  priestly  orders,  no  doubt  pre- 
vents some  clergymen,  who  have  given  up  clerical  for  literary  ^A, 
from  resigning  their  clerical  status  altogether ;  while  a  well-known  evan- 
gelical clergyman  has  signalised  his  "  exchange  '*  from  combined  clerical 
and  literary  work  to  exclusive  literary  work,  by  taking  the  clerical  snd 
theological  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  thus  not  only  retaining  but 
intensifying  his  clerical  status^  although  wisely  and  conscientiously  Tt- 
signing  his  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

Deaneries  and  canonries  seem  the  fitting  retreats  for  clerical  literati 
and  we  naturally  find  deans  and  canons  contributing  from  their  rich 
stores  of  accumulated  learning  to  the  treasuries  of  literature.  There 
is  one  dean  known  to  be  learned,  but  not  writing  always  in  a  learned 
way,  respecting  whom  it  was  asked,  "  Why  did  you  afiix  his  name  to  that 
article  last  year  ?'*  **  Well,**  it  was  replied,  "  the  article  was  so  remarkably 
inaccurate  and  untrustworthy,  that  its  writer's  name  was  absolutely 
"  necessary  to  save  us  from  ridicule  and  just  animadversion.  The  name 
"  was  the  only  thing  of  any  use  to  us ;  all  the  rest  was  positively  m- 
"  jurious."    Of  course  the  article  was  not  by  Dean  Stanley ;  but  if  the 
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writer's  name  were  here  printed,  astonishment  would  be  followed  by 
incredulity,  incredulity  by  search  for  and  perusal  of  the  article,  j)erusal 
by  conviction.     Men  with  famous  names  and  well-earned  reputations 
grow  careless  sometimes,  be  they  clerical  or  lay  writers.     Deans  and 
canons,  having  ample  leisure,  are  less  excusable  for  blunders  than  other 
clergymen,  burdened  with  those  parochial  cares  which  deans  scarcely 
ever,  and  canons  not  always,  have  to  think  of.     Bishops  cease  to  be 
literary,  or  at  least  to  be  litterateurs^  on  their  elevation  to  tlie  episco- 
pate, and  seldom,  after  that  epoch,  send  the  contributions  for  which 
they  once  received  so  handsome  an  honorarium,  to  the  Guardian^  yohn 
Bull^  Record^  and  haply  Spectator,     One  bishop  told  me  that  he  '*  used 
"to  take  the  Spectator ^^  but  not  that  he  ever  contributed  to  that  well- 
written  semi-Church  observer  and  critic,  edited  (as  now,  I  believe,  is 
the  Guardian)  by  a  layman,  and  officered  (as  is  also,  to  some  extent, 
the  Guardian)  by  clergymen.     The  editors  of  the  Record^  yohn  Bull^ 
and  some  other  Church  papers,  including  the  Church  Times,,  are  cer- 
tainly clergymen,  though  many  of  their  reviewers,  correspondents,  and 
others  of  their  staff,  like  the   very  accurate  Irish  correspondent,  and 
perhaps  also  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Guardian,  are  in  many 
cases  laymen  who  take  interest  in  Church  matters.     Bishop  Wilberforce 
was  a  frequent  contributor  of  facts  and  information,  it  is  said,  to  J-ohn 
Bully  and  was  far  wiser  in  so  doing  than  some  of  our  present  bishops 
who  enjoin  **  strict  privacy  and  caution  "  about  matters  ahready  so  well 
known  to  many  of  their  presbyters  that  the  injunction  is  useless.     A 
mistake  is  sometimes  made  by  clergymen  who  ally  themselves,  sermon- 
case  and  all,  to  general  literature,  with  the  idea  of  forcing  religion  and 
its  paramount  claims  upon  the  notice  of  what  are  thought  to  be  alienated 
readers.     Such  clergymen,  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  fact 
that  wicked  literature  is  slaying  its  tens  of  thousands  of  souls,  and  feel- 
ing that  all  respectable  serials  are  so  much  to  the  good  against  this  sword 
and  pestilence,  endeavour  to  sermonise  popular  literature.    If  once  we 
act  up  to  the  conviction  that  every  pure  and  good  writer  is  a  sermon 
writer,  and  that  every  pure  and  good  article  is,  even  if,  like  the  inspired 
Book  of  Esther,  it  contains  no  mention  of  the  name  of  any  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  a   sermon,  and  that   religion  cannot  be,  by  any  human 
power,  forced  upon  unwilling  hearts — then  such  "  papers  for  the  working 
*' classes  *'  will  be  started,  such  magazmes  and  reviews  for  the  educated 
classes  will  be  multiplied  and  enlarged,  as  will  leave  trash  and  vileness 
no  such  excuse  for  their  continued  existence  as  is  now  alleged,  through 
the  unsympathising  deadness,  coldness,  hardness,  and  utter  dreariness 
— so  esteemed — of  homiletical  and  religious  literature,  of  an  office- 
bound    and  tongue-tied    percentage    of    well-meanmg,  able-minded 
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literary  clergymen.  Literature  has  its  divinity  shelf;  the  Church — and 
especially  the  Church  of  England — has  its  literary  mission.  If  the  re- 
marks here  made  shall  help  in  any  way  to  define,  for  a  single  mind,  the 
relationship  that  should  exist  between  clergymen  and  literature,  thej 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 


The  Crawshay  Sisterhood- 

By  GERTRUDE  PERCIVAl, 

I  AS  amy  ardent  inquirer  into  the  mysteries  of  human  nature 
ever  sought  to  discov^  whether  the  ears  and  cheeks  of 
servants  tingle  more  frequently  Chan  those  of  their  masters 
and  mistresses?  If  any  such  inquiries  have  been  instituted, 
their  results  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  light,  although  many 
believers  in  this  ancient  superstition  are  to  be  found  even  in  our 
enlightened  age. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  class  alluded  to  enjoys  a  larger  share  of  public 
notice  than  any  other.  Many  a  fair  votary  to  five  o'clock  tea  will  bear 
witness  to  the  fresh  life  and  vigour  which  stiiriiig  recitals  of  the  deeds 
(or  more  often  the  misdeeds)  of  her  domestics  have  frequently  infused  into 
otherwise  listless  ptartakers  of  that  truly  feminine  meaL 

Traditions  of  the  faithful  service  rendered  to  our  forefathers  linger  in 
the  land,  and,  softened  by  the  long  vista  of  years,  cause  their  less  for- 
tunate descendants  to  sigh  for  the  good  old  days. 

An  anxious  expression  rests  on  Mrs.  Jones's  usually  placid  face  as 
she  sits  with  sundry  ledgers  open  before  her.  It  is  Thursday,  and 
she  has  discovered  to  her  consternation  that  her  weekly  housekeeping 
allowance  is  nearly  expended. 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  comes  the  young  cook  lately 
imported  from  the  country. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  there  is  no  more  butter." 

"  You  must  have  made  away  with  it,  Mary,"  exclaims  her  mistress. 

"  I  never  touch  ne'er  a  thing,"  says  Maty,  seized  with  a  fit  of 
virtuous  indignation.  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  biined,  ma'am,  but  that  there 
Civil  Service  butter  is  three  parts  salt" 

"  Well,"  resumes  Mrs.  Jones  with  a  sigh,  more  hopeless  than  resigned, 
"  do  not  forget  to  pluck  the  fowl  and  dress  it  for  ditmer,  Mary." 

"  The  feathers  all  dropped  off  the  fowl,  and  ne'er  a  bit  is  left, — least? 
ways  no  meat" 

"  Let  me  see  it  immediately,"  says  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  Lot"  a  mercy,  ma'am,"  replies  Mary,  who  is  never  at  a  loss, "  I  thoi^ht 
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as  how  the  sight  would  make  ye  bad,  so  I  jist  went  over  the  way  where 
Iblks  don't  trouble  to  walk  much,  and  threw  he  right  agin  the 
church." 

Poor  Mrs.  Jones's  destiny  has  wedded  her  to  a  man  who  is  at  once 
sybarite,  screw,  and  martinet.  His  daily  breakfast  oi  omelette  aux  herbc 
fins  must  be  compounded  of  the  freshest  cooking  eggs,  which  in  accord- 
ance with  economical  principles  must  be  procured  through  the  Coopera- 
tive Store.  His  poor  wife  again  reckons  the  contents  of  her  exhausted 
purse,  and  nerves  herself  for  the  mauvaise  quart  d'keure  which  she  sees 
inevitably  looming  in  the  distance.  Childish  memories  carry  her  back 
to  certain  cheap  and  low-waged  servants  whose  praises  she  has  heard 
her  grandmother  recite ;  she  makes  up  her  mind  that  the  impositions 
of  modem  domestics  are  no  longer  to  be  endured ;  and  we  will  take 
leave  of  her  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Lady  Help  she  proposes 
engaging  will  put  an  end  to  her  troubles. 

Can  no  more  euphonious  title  be  invented  by  which  to  designate 
these  benefactresses  of  humanity  ?   "  Lady  Help  "  grates  on  the  ear, 

Sotne  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  practicability  o(  the 
scheme  is  ascertained.  It  could  only  be  seen  to  perfection  in  large 
establishments,  and  could  not  be  carried  out  in  any  where  fewer  than 
three  servants  are  kept  Small  families  would  be  indirectly  benefited  by 
the  increased  amount  of  service  left  in  the  market 

It  has  often  been  proved  that  gentlewomen  can  and  will  perform 
menial  offices  with  cheerfulness  and  skill,  under  the  pressure  of  poverty 
or  sickness.  Bitter  as  will  be  the  cup  they  drain  in  selling  their  labour, 
many  will  by  so  doing  escape  a  lingering  death  from  starvation— 
perhaps  worse.  Gentle  blood  shrinks  from  charity,  and  finds  no  suffer- 
ing equal  to  that  of  accepting  it  There  are  now  in  our  metropolis  an 
almost  countless  number  of  widows  and  daughters  of  clergymen,  military, 
naval,  and  professional  men,  with  little  or  no  means  of  subsistence. 
Many  of  these  are  engaged  behind  divers  counters,  or  employed  in  the 
telegraph  and  other  offices,  but  a  still  larger  number  have  neither 
employment  nor  means.  Not  long  since  an  advertisement  inserted  in 
the  daily  papers  for  some  ladies  to  serve  behind  a  wine  bar  was 
answered  by  400  applicants. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  unhappy  ladies  in  question  are  qualified 
for  that  forlorn  hope,  tuition,  which  but  a  short  time  since  was  one  of 
the  few  alternatives  open  to  them ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  success  attendant  on  Mrs.  Crawshay*s  scheme,  all  honour  to  her  and 
many  others  for  their  earnest,  strenuous  endeavours  to  ameliorate 
woman's  condition.  Let  us  hope  that  being  waited  on  by  our  peers  will 
prove  less  disagreeable  in  practice  than  in  theory.     The  same  may  be 
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said  of  men  and  ladies  being  as  it  were  fellow-servants — for  as  such  will 
the  latter  be  considered  by  the  inferior  domestics  hired  to  wait  on  them. 
The  scuUerymaid  will  not  hesitate  (when  out  of  temper,  or  jilted  by 
her  Life  Guardsman)  to  give  the  lady  cook  her  choice  of  scouring  her 
saucepans  or  of  doing  without.  She  will,  in  fact,  almost  invariably 
occupy  the  position  usually  ascribed  to  Mahomet's  cofiin. 

Governesses,  companions,  and  housekeepers  know  from  experience 
that  the  mistress  alone  is  willingly  obeyed  in  the  servants'  hall.  To  her 
want  of  management  and  tact  is  often  to  be  ascribed  the  Pandemonium 
which  occasionally  reigns  downstairs.  I  am  alluding  to  the  mistress  of  a 
small  household.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  forms  the  character  of  the 
young  being  whose  first  period  of  service  is  passed  under  her  roof.  Good 
servants,  though  scarce,  still  exist,  and  often  trace  their  prosperity  to  the 
care  and  sympathy  they  experienced  in  their  first  situations. 

We  many  of  us  imagine  that  our  ancestors  found  their  dependants  an 
unqualified  blessing.     Let  any  who  are  inclined  to  envy  their  good 
fortune   peruse  certain  sermons  transmitted   to  us   by  that  Father  of 
Protestantisni,  Bishop  Cranmer.    I  do  not  know  whether  history  records 
any  particulars  of  his  household  arrangements,  or  his  sufferings  from  the 
peculations,  impertinence,  or  inattention  of  his  maids.     We  only  know 
that   amidst   the  stirring  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  in  spite  of 
the  momentous  questions  which  racked  his  brain,  he  still  found  leisure 
to  pour  forth  wrathful  indignation  against  the  very  faults  we  mourn  in 
our  servants  to-day.     Bitterly  does  he  complain  of  their  want  of  zeal  in 
their  masters'  service ;  in  graphic  language  does  he  comment  on  their 
outward  finery,  and  the  miserable  paucity  of  their  under  garments.    Often 
must  the  Bishop's  spirit  have  been  dragged  down  from  the  immeasurable 
heights  of  intellectual  thought,  to  contemplate  the  deficiency  in  creature 
comforts  indicated  by  his  writings.    These  we  would  advise  all  long- 
suffering  wives  to  buy,  and  to  leave  about  in  hopes  of  their  husbands 
dipping  into  them. 

Mrs.  Crawshay's  scheme,  as  set  forth  in  her  pamphlet,  is  a  most 
inviting  one,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  is  mistress  of  a  large 
household,  and  evidently  possesses  great  powers  of  domestic  organization 
and  administration.  Conventual  history  tells  us  what  a  difficult  task  is 
the  government  of  a  female  body,  and  I  think  that  even  Mrs.  Crawshay 
will  find  it  a  mistake  to  encourage  the  salaried  lady  in  mixing  fi-eely  with 
guests.  This  will  be  especially  awkward  where  there  are  marriageable 
daughters.  Should  the  dependant  be  young  and  good-looking  enough 
to  prove  a  rival,  these  young  ladies  will  consider  themselves  ill-treated 
by  "papa  and  mamma  "  whom  they  will  sooner  or  later  convert  to  their 
views,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  resident  rival  (naturally  fond  of  a 
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little  flirtation,  and  unopposed  to  matrimony)  will  be  designated  an 
artful  poacher  on  her  neighbour's  preserves.  Close  companionship  be- 
tween employer  and  employed  is  rarely  grateful  to  either  party,  and  I 
admire  the  good  sense  of  Mrs.  Crawshay's  ladies  in  not  frequenting  h» 
drawing-room.  Besides,  such  a  course  would  absorb  a  large  portioD  of 
their  pecuniary  gains,  for  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  dress — and  dress 
is  a  weakness  few  women  can  resist.  In  the  house  of  a  solitary  woman, 
especially  of  an  aged  one,  the  scheme  would  be  likely  to  work  well — for 
to  her  this  useful  and  in  most  cases  protecting  companionship  would  be 
invaluable.  It  would  also  answer  in  a  household  composed  entirely  of 
gendewomen  who  have  said  good-bye  to  their  youth. 

Ours  is  a  progressive  age — "  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to 
"  new."  Let  us  hope  that  the  new  domestic  r^/m/ proposed  will  provide 
the  means  of  healthy,  honourable  existence  to  many  a  woman  whose 
future  would  otherwise  be  bleak  and  bare  indeed. 


Olla  Podrida. 


HE  death  of  Earl  Stanhope  is  an  event  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence  by  us.     It  has  deprived  the  country 
of  a  representative  man.    Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Crawford, 
the  present  Lord  Lytton,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Lord 
Lrome,  have  all  made  their  mark  in  the  literary  world,  but  the  work 
of  each  has  been   more  or  less  ephemeral.     Lord  Stanhope's  literary 
fame  was  well  earned,  and  his  contributions  to  English  literature  are  of 
a  solid  and  enduring  character.     His  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  commences  where  that  of  his  friend  and  critic,  Lord  Macaulay, 
leaves  off.     Then,  for  the  student  of  English  history,  his  greatest  work 
continues  the  history  of  England  from  17 13  to   1783.     This  is   the 
standard  work  of  reference  for  this  period,  and  contains  the  admirable 
account  of  **the   '45."     The  year  in  which  this  history  terminates — 
1783 — is  that  which  witnessed  the  great  Tory  triumph  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  power  of  William  Pitt.     Family  connection  and  tradition 
rendered  his  next  work  a  labour  of  love.     The  **  Life  of  Pitt,"  which 
may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  his  "  History  of  England,'*  is  the 
only  clear  and  satisfactory  account  we  possess  in  one  work  of  Napoleon's 
great  enemy.    Thus  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  its  glorious 
opening  with  the  victories  of  Marlborough  to  the  mingled  triumph  ancj 
despair  of  its  close,  with  England  victorious  everywhere  at  sea,  but 
scarcely  able  to  give  heart  to  the  European  coalition  by  land,  has  been 
recorded  by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  the  style  in  which  he  has  described  it 
may  best  be  expressed  as  a  "round  unvarnished  tale."     In  politics 
Lord  Stanhope  was  a  Peelite,  though  he  wisely  refused  to  desert  to  the 
enemy's  camp  as  so  many  others  did.     As  a  speaker  he  was  excellent. 
He  always  had  something  to  say :  he  said  it  clearly  and  vigorously,  and 
— rarest  of  oratorical  gifts — he  concluded  when  he  had  said  it.     He 
used  his  position  and  influence  to  further  the  interests  of  the  literary 
profession,  though  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  the  noble  lords  of  an 
earlier  age,  who  sometimes  consented  to  accept  the  dedication  of  a 
book  in  order  to  immortalise  themselves  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  author.     Of  various  literary  societies  he  was  not  only  a  member  but 
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a  leader ;  and  the  annual  meetings  of  some,  particulariy  that  whidi  is 
held  every  spring  in  the  pleasant  precincts  of  the  London  Libraiy, 
would  have  seemed  incomplete  without  him.  Lord  Stanhope  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  and  leaves  five  children ;  four  sons, 
two  of  whom  are  members  of  Mr,  Disraeli's  Government,  and  OMt 
daughter,  married  to  Earl  Beauchamp.  The  country  has  lost  in  him  tl» 
best  representative  which  the  present  century  has  seen  of  a  literaij 
peer.  J.  C.  P. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  is  about  to  bring  out  an  anno- 
tated edition  of  Tennyson's  poems,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Laureate  himself,  in  which  several  moot-points  heretofore  vexing  to 
the  souls  of  Tennysonian  students  will  be  elucidated.  What  a  boon 
it  would  be  to  the  curious  were  Browning  to  authorise  a  similar  pub- 
lication !  The  meaning  of  "  Sordello  "  might  then  be  made  clear,  as 
well  as  the  special  inspiration  of  sundry  shorter  poems  which  literary 
gossip  persistently  identifies  with  some  well-known  name  or  other.  To 
take  only  two  instances :  debate  has  run  high  as  to  that  '*  Lost  Leader" 
whose  dereliction  Browning  so  eloquently  deplores — men  dissimilar  as 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  William  Wordsworth  dividing  the  doubtful  honour 
almost  equally.  **Who  is  Waring?"  has  lately  become  an  equally 
popular  question,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Home  has  been  con- 
fidently given  as  the  answer.  Those  who  appreciate  the  literary  position 
of  the  author  of  "  Orion  "  and  "  Cosmo  de'  Medici "  will  certainly  Dot 
endorse  the  statement.  Waring  is  a  splendid  failure;  a  magnificent 
incompleteness ;  a  study  of  the  complex  nature  we  have  all  encountered 
in  some  stage  of  greater  or  less  development,  which  might  be  so  many 
things  that  it  will  probably  end  in  being  nothing — save  itself;  **  with  no 
"work  done,  but  great  works  undone."  Waring  was  "prouder  than 
**  the  devil,"  and  "hungry  for  acknowledgment,"  says  his  poet-painter j 
who  also  questions  whether  he  will  ultimately  become  a  new  Garrick, 
Junius,  Chatterton,  Purcell,  or  Polidore.  Now,  except  that  Mr.  Home 
has  been  so  great  a  traveller  as  to  be  almost  cosmopolitan,  and  that  in 
addition  to  his  well-known  poetic  and  athletic  achievements  he  plays  the 
guitar  like  a  native  of  "  sweet  Madrid,"  we  fail  to  see  the  faintest 
ground  for  identifying  him  with  Browning's  erratic  hero.  We  believe 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  be  very  simple.  Both  the  "  Lost  Leader" 
and  "  Waring  "  are  types,  not  portraits.  And  there  is  no  more  ground 
for  labelling  them  "  Wordsworth,"  "  Burdett,"  or  "  Home,"  than  for  the 
absurd  conjecture  which  has  traced  in  the  bewitching  heroine  of 
Browning's  "  Flight  of  the  Duchess  "  the  worthless  wife  of  the  sixth 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
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We  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Lord  Lyttelton  in  answer  to 

Mr.  Mortimer  Collinses  and  our  own  Reply  to  his  letter  which  appeared 

in  the  December  number  of  this  Magazine  (p..  325-7).    Having  regard  to 

the  length  of  the  letter  in  question,  and  the  fact  that  it  throws  no  new 

light  on  the  points  at  issue,  we  must,  out  of  consideration  for  our 

readers,  decline  to  publish  it.     Lord  Lyttelton  is  extremely  angry  with 

us  for  printing  his  letter  to  Mr.  Collins  as  it  was  written^  and  charges  us 

with  having  "divulged  private  letters.*'    All  we  can  say  is  that  Lord 

Lyttelton's  modifications  (p.  327)  did  not  reach  us  until  after  Mr.  Collinses 

Reply  was  in  type ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  Lord  Lyttelton's 

wish  without  destroying  the  pith,  and  blunting  the  point,  of  his  own  letter 

and  Mr.  Collins's  Reply.    It  is  simply  untrue  to  charge  us  with  <*divulg- 

"  ing  private  letters."     Lord  Lyttelton's  letter  to  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins 

was  sent  us  by  the  latter  gendeman,  and  upon  our  asking  Lord  Lyttelton 

what  his  wishes  were  respecting  it,  he  replied,  on  the  loth  of  October: 

"  I  shall  not  write  anything  to  you  as  Editor;  but  if  you  and  Mr.  Collins 

**  have  no  objection  that  my  first  letter  to  him  should  be  published  in 

"  your  next  number,  I  §hall  be  glad  that  it  should.     But  then  the  whole 

**  of  it  must  appear  with  my  name  and  his :  it  would  of  course  be  pre- 

"  faced  by  a  short  notice  fi-om  the  Editor  explaining  its  appearance." 

Having  said  thus  much  in  self-defence,  we  must  decline  to  reopen  our 

pages  to  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Messrs.  George  Routledge  and  Sons  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  "The 
"  Popular  Centenary  Edition  "  of  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  edited, 
with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Charles  Kent;  and  bearing 
in  mind  its  size  and  price,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  in 
every  respect  the  best  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  Considering 
also  how  many  biographers  and  editors  Lamb  has  had  in  England  and 
America,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  at  this  late  date  to  say  anything 
new  about  him ;  yet  Mr.  Kent  in  his  delightful  Memoir  for  the  first 
time  gives  accurately  the  date  of  Lamb*s  birth,  and  the  names  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  there  were  six,  whereas  Talfourd  and 
Barry  Cornwall  haye  described  John,  Mary,  and  Charles  as  "  the  only 
"  children  of  their  parents."  So,  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Kent  gives  the  true 

story  of  Barbara  S ,  who  was  Miss  Kelly  the  famous  actress,  and 

not  Mrs.  Crawford,  as  for  fifty  years  has  been  supposed.  Miss  Kelly,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Kent,  written  in  September,  1875,  tells  her  own  story 
"  with,"  says  Mr.  Kent,  "  a  distinctness  and  precision  of  memory  befitting 
"  eighteen  rather  than  eighty-five," — and,  we  may  add,  with  a  charming 
simplicity  quite  in  character  with  the  "little  Barbara"  described  by 
Lamb.    In  the  limited  space  at  our  command  we  can  but  generalise 
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the  remaining  contents  of  Mr.  Kent's  volume.     Not  only  are  all  Lamb's 
acknowledged  Poems,  Dramatic  Tales,  Essays,  and  Criticisms  comprised 
within  these  seven  hundred  well-filled  pages,  but  the  editor's  loving 
research  has  discovered  a  hitherto  unpublished  "Comic  Opera,"  Ac 
manuscript  of   which,   "  treasured  "  at  the  British   Museum,   is  un- 
doubtedly in  Lamb*s  handwriting  throughout     For  the  first  time,  too, 
the  several  Elian  postscripts  are  added  to  the  respective  Essays,  so  that 
it  maybe  said  we  here  have  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  famous  Essa}-s 
of  Elia.     Running  hastily  through  the  closely  but  clearly  printed  pages 
of  the  volume,  we  miss,  out  of  all  Lamb's  writings,  only  "  Cupid's 
"Revenge,"  **  Charles  Lamb's  Autobiography"  {New  Monthly  Magazine^ 
April,  1835),  and  "Unitarian  Protests;  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  that 
"  Persuasion  Newly  Married,"  which  appeared  in  the  l/>ndon  Magashu^ 
1825,  first  published  as  Lamb*s  in  1867,  by,  we  believe,  Mr.  J.  K 
Babson,  of  Chelsea,  U.S. A.,  and  possibly  rejected  by  Mr.  Kent  on  suffi- 
cient authority.     Lamb  has  never  before  had  a  more  painstaking  or 
affectionate  editor  than  Mr.  Kent,  and  this  Popular  Centenary  Edition  is 
most  creditable  alike  to  him  and  the  Messrs.  Routledge.   The  elucidatory 
notes,  containing  full  bibliographical  and  literary  information  respecting 
even  each  scrap  of  Lamb's  writing,  will  render  the  volume  of  great  value 
to  lovers  of  Lamb  and  men  of  letters  generally.    It  only  remains  to  add 
that  Mr.  Kent's  book  is  enriched  with  several  facsimiles,  and  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Charles  Lamb,  engraved  on  steel  by  Joseph  Brown,  from 
the  painting  by  Henry  Meyer.     For  these  the  editor  is  mainly  indebted 
to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  generously  placed  at  his  disposal  all  the  choice 
manuscripts  and  proofs  of  Lamb,  and  the  original  painting  which  he 
had  inherited  fix>m  his  grandBaither,  Mr.  Dilke  of  the  Athenmum. 


The  Academy  announces  that "  Messrs.  Longmans  will  in  the  course  of 
"  the  present  month  issue  Mr.  John  C.  Paget*s  *  Naval  Powers  and  their 
"  Policy,*  a  portion  of  which  appeared  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine 
"  last  year.  Mr.  Paget*s  book  will  be  chiefly  remaikable  for  Ubular 
"  lists  of  British  and  foreign  navies ;  giving  the  calibre  of  guns,  length, 
"  breadth,  and  strength,  as  well  as  cost  of  construction  of  each  ship. 
"  The  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  volume  has  been  caused  by  the 
"  difficulty  of  procuring  authentic  details  from  foreign  governments  and 
"  builders.  Messrs.  J.  Griffin  and  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  will  be  the 
"  nautical  publishers." 

"A  garden,"  Bacon  says,  "is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures."  And 
although  at  this  time  of  year  gardenmg  does  not  seem  a  particulariy 
inviting  pursuit,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  without  winter  care  our 
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summer  show  would  be  a  poor  one.  Messrs.  Wheeler's  "  Little  Book," 
a  yearly  marvel  of  elegant  typography  and  rich  illustration,  comes 
seasonably  to  remind  us  of  the  rewards,  edible  and  ornamental,  which 
we  may  anticipate  in  the  future,  if  we  do  our  duty  in  the  present. 
Shakspere  tells  us  that  we  cannot 

"  Hold  a  fire  in  our  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus, 
Or  doy  the  hungry  edge  of  ap]>etite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast/' 

But  by  looking  at  Wheeler's  vivid  pictures  of  the  delicate  campanula, 

glowing  clianthus,  and  stately  anturhinum,  we  can  ahready  prophetically 

see   our  bleak  and  snow-covered  garden  beds  brilliant  with  all  the 

pristine  colours, — things  of  beauty,  and  perennial  joys,  if  not  precisely 

"joys  for  ever."  And  although  the  table  would  afford  but  a  Barmecide's 

feast  on  which  the  "  Little  Book  *'  alone  appeared,  yet  the  portraits  it 

contains  of  **Dr.  Maclean,"  that  symmetrical  though  gigantic  blue 

marrow  pea ;  of  the  poetically  named  "  Cocoa  Nut  Cabbage,"  with  its 

firm  yet  tender  heart ;  of  the  stately  "  St  David's  Leek,"  dear  to  every 

tme  Welshman;   and  the   "Hundredfold   Fluke,"   worthy  of   equal 

honour  in  Erin ;  or  "  Paterson's  Victoria,"  to  which  loyal  Englishmen 

would  naturally  lean, — should  stimulate  us  to  buy,  to  sow,  to  cultivate 

through  the  dreary  opening  of  the  year,  that  we  may  "abundantiy 

enjoy  "  as  the  seasons  advance.     "  The  breath  of  flowers,"  continues 

Bacon,  "  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air,  where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the 

"  warbling  of  music,  than  in  the  hand ;  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit 

"  for  that  delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do 

"  best  perfume  the  air."    Wheeler's  "  Little  Book"  is  ready  to  inform 

us.    Those  who  prefer  a  **  Lady  Corisande's  garden,"  a  wilderness  of 

sweets,  to  the  geometric  beds  and  ribbon  borders  in  such  favour  of 

late  years,  will  find  at  page  34  a  list  of  "old-fashioned  sweet-scented 

"flowers,"  in  which  both  lovers  and  bees  will  revel.    The  coloured 

picture  of  the  celebrated  "  Brockworth  Park  Pear  "  is  most  tempting. 

This  firuit  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism  amongst  pomolo- 

gists.    For  our  own  part  we  should  say  it  was  a  libel  to  confound  the 

"white,  delicate,  buttery,  melting,  very  juicy,  rich,  and  vinous  flesh  "  of 

the  "Brockworth   Park  "with  the  coarse-grained,  inclining  to  gritty 

flesh  of  the  Bonne  d'Ez^.     The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  decided 

the  question  in  1870  by  awarding  a  first-class  certificate  to  Messrs. 

Wheeler's  speciality.    We  should  have  had  no  objection  to  be  on  the 

Committee  of  Taste!    The  prices  of  the  seeds  and  plants,  the  fiiiit 

trees  and  flowering  shrubs  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  are  remarkably 

moderate ;  and  garden  cultivators,  whether  rejoicing  in  acres  of  lawn 
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and  shrubbery,  or  modestly  making  the  most  of  a  space  of  giound 
which  can  be  measured  by  yards,  cannot  do  better  than  send  for 
Wheeler's  "Little  Book,  or  Short,  Select  Seed  List"  It  is  pretty 
enough  for  the  drawing*room  table  >  it  tells  not  only  how  to  stock  but 
how  to  cultivate  your  gardens ;  and  by  following  its  simple  yet  dear 
instructions,  the  amateur  gardener  may  to  a  great  extent  dispense  with 
professional  assbtance. 


The  Battle  of  the  Standard^  an  heroic  poem  in  blank  verse,  by  Mr. 
William  Alfred  Gibbs,  with  the  greater  portion  of  which  our  readers  arc 
already  familiar,  will  be  published,  with  laige  additions,  by  Mesas 
Provost  and  Co.,  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  We  understand 
that  a  second  and  cheaper  edition  is  already  in  the  press. 


On  the  completion  of  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley's  "  Grange  Garden,"  in 
March,  we  shall  begin  a  serial  story  of  the  Australian  gold-fields  bj 
Henry  J.  Goldsmith,  of  Victoria.    The  main  incidents  are  founded  on 
fact,  and  worked  out  with  considerable  dramatic  power  and  literaxy 
skill,  so  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  will  be  kept  up  from  the  first 
chapter  to  the  last     One  of  the  aims  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine  is 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  imite  England  with  her  numerous 
colonies ;  and  though  hitherto  colonial  literature  and  colonial  writers 
have  scarcely  commanded  the  attention  in  England  that  they  deserve, 
Mr.  Marcus  Clarke's  remarkable  book,.  "  His  Natural  Life,"  shows  that 
wherever  Englishmen  settle  they  carry  with  them  the  love  of  letters  and 
mental  vigour  which  characterise  the  mother-country.    Although  Mr. 
Goldsmith  has,  we  believe,  largely  contributed  to  Australian  periodicals, 
yet  his  writings  and  his  name  are  almost  wholly  unknown  va  England. 
"  I  am,"  he  writes,  "thoroughly  colonial;  I  know  nothing  of  the  old 
"  country  except  that  I  still  call  it  *  home  *;  and  my  story  has  the  virtue 
"  (if  it  can  be  called  so)  of  dealing  exclusively  with  a  colonial  subject 
"  and  colonial  life ;  very  little  of  the  latter,  in  its  mining  aspect  at  least, 
"  having  been  illustrated  in  English  magazines."    We  can  only  express 
the  hope  that  our  readers  will  confirm  our  own  opinion  that  Mr.  Gold- 
smith's story  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  romance. 


We  understand  that  "  The  Grange  Garden  "  will  be  published  in 
two  volumes  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month.  During  its  progress  in  this  magazine  the  press  has  almost 
unanimously  pronounced  it  one  of  the  best  creations  of  the  auth(^  of 
"  Kavenshoe  "  and  "  Geoffrey  Hamlyn." 
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By  henry  KINGSLEY, 


AUTHOR  OF  "ravenshoe,"  "ceoffrev 

"  LEIGH] 


CHAPTER  XXXVHI. 

2  HERE  was  a  time  when  Arthur  Branscombe  used  very  fre- 
quently to  go  to  bed  in  his  boots.  This  time  was  long  past ; 
I  he  was  now  very  particular  about  his  way  of  going  to  bed. 
He  had  no  vaiet ;  not  even  the  mysteriously  departed  Gabriel 
had  been  allowed  in  his  bedroom,  because  all  the  petty  cash  of  the  house 
was  under  his  bed.  He  first  of  all  counted  his  money,  locked  it  up,  locked 
his  door,  then  took  off  his  boots  and  put  them  under  his  bed  :  because 
he  argued  that  no  one  but  a  commercial  traveller  ever  put  his  boots  out- 
side the  door.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  last  moment,  Arthur  put  the 
lighted  ^ndle  tmder  the  bed,  and  blew  out  his  boots ;  this,  he  pointed 
out  to  George,  who  assisted  in  extinguishing  the  conflagration,  came  of 
attending  to  details  after  going  through  your  accounts  for  two  hours- 
After  taking  off  his  boots,  he  used  to  sit  on  his  bed,  and  piously 
meditate  on  the  events  of  the  day :  if  nobodj'  had  cheated  him,  or  if  he 
had  cheated  anybody,  he  used  to  undress  and  get  into  bed  at  peace  with 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  sleep  calmly:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that 
he  had  not  done  himself  justice,  and  improved  each  shining  hour  to  his 
best  advantage,  he  used  to  go  through  a  course  of  self-examination  and 
abasement,  repenting,  and  determining  on  future  amendment, — for  the 
devil  has  A«  litanies  as  well  as  heaven,  and  they  are  easily  learnt  under 
the  tuition  of  his  arch-priest  Self. 

To-night  his  meditations  were  extremely  disturbed.     He  had  not  even 

counted  his  money,  though  he  had  locked  the  door.    He  tried  to  thiM  of 

what  he  had  been  domg,  but  wheneverhe  did  so  he  always  found  himself 

thinking  about  his  father.    Now  I  have  before  said  that  Arthur's  father 
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or  ''  Governor'*  was  to  a  large  extent  an  ideal  bemg  of  his  own  creatioiL 
Old  Branscombe  had  been  very  little  less  disagreeable  to  Arthur  than  he 
had  been  to  everybody  else,  himself  included,  but  Arthur  had  by  degree 
come  to  believe  in  him  as  a  demigod — a  fact  which  showed  a  power 
of  imagination  where  it  was  least  to  be  expected,  and  an  amiable  tndt 
in  a  character  m  which  there  were  few  to  spare.  His  mind  to-night 
persistently  ran  on  the  Governor,  and  he  could  not  get  rid  of  him. 

He  started  from  the  bed  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  dashed  to  the 
case  where  he  kept  his  revolver,  for  some  one  had  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but  he  was  completely  terrified. 
In  his  locked  chamber  in  the  dead  of  night  a  hand  had  been  laid  od 
his  shoulder.  The  bravest  man  would  quail  under  such  circumstances : 
with  his  pistol  in  his  hand,  however,  he  cared  for  neither  man  nor  de\-il ; 
and  he  turned  upon  his  midnight  foe  with  confidence. 

"  Don't  shoot  me^  Arthur,*'  said  George,  laughing.  **  I  am  not  the 
right  man." 

Arthur  immediately  put  away  his  pistol,  undressed  himself,  and  got 
into  bed.  "  Now,**  he  said  from  his  pillow,  **  perhaps  you  will  inform 
me  how  the  devil  you  got  here.** 

"Through  that  door,'*  said  George,  sittmg  doi^n  on  the  bed,  and 
pointing  to  a  door  in  the  wainscot 

"  But  it  has  been  locked  up  ever  since  I  slept  in  this  room,  and  the 
key  is  in  my  bureau  downstairs.     I  saw  it  yesterday." 
'  "  Most  likely  ;  but  did  you  never  hear  of  a  key  being  abstracted  just 
so  long  as  to  get  it  cast  in  wax,  and  another  made  ?    Because  that  is 
what  has  been  done." 

"  By  whom  ?  '* 

"  By  Cross." 

**  But  why  ? — what  can  he  want  in  my  bedroom  ?  " 

**  To  send  you  to  sleep  for  ever,  you  idiot.  Have  you  not  given  him 
everything,  and  told  him  so  ?  ** 

'*  He  would  never  do  that :  he  saved  my  life." 

**  Until  you  made  this  will.  Now  I  am  getting  uneasy  about  the 
matter.  I  have  my  ideas  that  you  are  to  go.  Both  Gabriel  and  I  have 
suspected  it  a  long  time ;  and  if  you  remember  that  time  when  Cross 
drugged  you,  and  made  out  you  were  drunk ** 

"  Drugged  me  ! " 

"  Of  course,"  said  George,  impatiently.  **  Do  you  ever  get  drunk?  I 
should  make  better  bargains  out  of  you  if  you  did.  On  that  occasion  I 
slept  with  you,  and  Gabriel  slept  across  the  door.  He  did  that  in  hopes 
that  you  would'not  lock  the  door,  and  he  might  have  a  rummage  at  your 
papers,  which  he  knew  you  kept  here.     Good  heavens,  I  have  been  up 
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to  every  move  in  every  game  for  fifteen  years,  and  do  you  think  that  I 
did  not  see  that  ?   Cross  saw  thq^  he  was  suspected,  and  we  took  uncom- 
mon good  care  of  ourselves,  but  he  bowled  us  out  by  thinking  of  having  a 
key  made  to  that  old  door.     I  only  found  that  out  ten  days  ago,  and  I 
played  the  same  trick  on  him  that  he  did  on  you — ^got  a  cast  of  his 
key,  and  had  it  made  by  Ninian  Chaloner :  he  remarked  to  me  that  Dr. 
Cross  had  had  such  a  key  made  by  him  before.     You  are  a  very  heavy 
sleeper,  and  Cross  has  been  in  your  room  three  times  during  his  last  visit. 
Do  you  wish  this  to  continue,  or  would  you  rather  prove  the  fact  ?  ** 
"  I  feel  it  hard  to  believe  anything  against  Cross,"  said  Arthur. 
"And  on  my  testimony,  you  would  add,"  said  George.     *' Will  you 
believe  your  own  eyes  ?  I  believe  that  I  could  get  him  to  come  here  any 
night.** 

Arthur  hesitated.     He  believed  Cross  capable  of  being  false  to  any 
one  except  himself. 

"  Why  are  you  so  anxious  about  my  life,  George?  "  he  said  j  "you'd 
be  better  off  without  me." 

"  Hang  it,  a  man's  not  a  dog,  and  a  fellow's  brother  is  his  brother. 
You  have  not  always  been  kind  to  me,  but  you  are  the  only  fellow  I 
care  about  except  Struan.     Besides,  I  hate  Cross." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  Arthur  was  going  on,  when  George  suddenly  blew 
out  the  candle,  and  saying  emphatically  to  his  brother  "  Go  to  sleep,— do 
you  hear,  you  fool  ? — he  is  coming,"  ensconced  himself  behind  the  sofa. 
Arthur  went  fast  asleep  with  a  rapidity  unusual  to  him.  He  tried  to 
snore,  but  being  unaccustomed  to  do  so  when  awake  made  what  would 
have  been  called  by  a  connoisseur  rather  a  mess  of  it.  Asleep  he  was, 
however,  in  two  seconds.  An  intensely  jealous  and  suspicious  man 
naturally  and  by  habit,  George  had  said  enough  to  keep  him  on  the 
qui  vive  for  the  next  ten  years.  George  hoped  in  time  to  destroy 
Cross's  influence  :  Cross  himself,  that  mighty  genius  of  plotters,  did  his 
work  for  him  in  ten  minutes. 

The  door  by  which  George  had  entered  was  stealthily  unlocked,  and 
Cross  stood  in  the  room  in  the  darkness.  Arthur  slept  violently,  but 
gave  up  the  snoring  as  a  bad  job.  George  said  to  himself  behind  the 
sofa,  "You  come  the  gentle  chloroform  business,  my  lad,  and  I  am 
ready  for  you." 

But  Dr.  Cross  did  not  "come"  that  part  of  his  art  When  he  had  assured 
himself  that  Arthur  Branscombe  was  asleep  heavily,  he  showed  a  light 
from  a  policeman's  lanthom,  at  which  George  said  to  himself,  "  Now  if 
he  sees  my  legs,  there  will  be  a  blow-up  before  Struan  wishes  for  it  I 
wonder  what  he  wants.  It  is  not  murder ;  he  wouldn't  do  that  yet  I 
wonder  what  it  is." 

36* 
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Arthur's  dressing-case,  apparently.  "  Murder  it  is,"  said  George. 
"  Oh,  why  isn't  there  any  one  here  to  bet  ?  I'd  give  six  to  four  on  the 
event  in  poneys." 

Dr.  Cross  went  to  the  dressing-case,  and  removed  one  of  the  bottles, 
which  he  put  in  his  pocket  "  Then,"  said  George  to  himself,  "  this  is 
not  the  prussic  acid  dodge  after  all :  I  should  have  lost  my  money. 
However,  Arthur  is  awake  now." 

He  was  awake  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  a  voice  came  from  his  bed 
which  said  sleepily,  **  Is  that  you.  Cross  ?  " 

**  Idiot !"  said  George  to  himself:  in  which  remark  he  was  mistaken. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here,"  said  Arthur ;  "it  was  kind  of  you  to  come ; 
and  I  am  glad  I  left  the  door  unlocked,  otherwise  you  couldn't  have  got 
in.     I  am  in  the  most  awful  pain." 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Cross  eagerly. 

Arthur  indicated  his  back,  and  Cross  might  have  heard  the  sofa 
shaking  with  George's  suppressed  laughter. 

"  I  will  put  you  up  something  which  will  relieve  it,"  he  said. 

**  No,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  don't  want  any  doctor's  stuff;  unlock  the  door, 
and  call  for  Mrs.  Bradley  to  make  a  mustard  poultice." 

Cross  actually  went  to  the  ordinary  door  and  unlocked  it  It  is  very 
strange  how  great  criminals  Commit  themselves  sometimes,  though  not 
so  often  as  is  thought  If  Cross  had  believed  that  he  was  dealing  with 
the  veriest  idiot  in  the  world,  he  could  have  done  no  worse  than  oi>enly 
unlock  the  door  from  the  inside.  As  it  was,  he  was  dealing  with  a 
person  he  knew  to  be  in  his  way  singularly  shrewd  and  suspicious.  The 
detail  never  struck  him. 

Mrs.  Bradley  was  called  up,  however,  and  Arthur  was  attended  to  un- 
professionally.  Dr.  Cross  had  an  anxiety  to  see  him  later  in  the  night, 
and  did  so.  Arthiu-  was  sleeping  quietly;  but  beside  him,  on  the  bed, 
was  his  handsome  fox-eyed  brother  George,  with  his  arm  round  his  neck ; 
and  the  language  which  I  can  command  cannot  tell  you  how  enormously 
wide  awake  he  was. 


qHAPTER   XXXIX. 


Cross  was  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety  and  anno)rance.  He  might  have 
put  Arthur  Branscombe  to  sleep  a  dozen  times  over,  even  after  he  had 
been  assured  of  the  contents  of  his  will ;  but  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds 
more  of  the  man  Struan's  money  he  was  close  upon  letting  the  whole 
thing  out  of  his  hands. 
He  had  put  himself  in  a  very  false  position.     Arthur  had  found  him 
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in  his  bedroom,  and  had  asked  him  to  unlock  the  door  from  the  inside. 
Whether  the  blundering  brute  would  ever  remember  that  fact  or  not, 
Cross  could  not  say.  He  sometimes  remembered  things  which  Cross 
had  forgotten.  If  he  ever  did  realize  that  fact,  if  his  suspicions  were 
once  aroused,  Cross  knew  that  nothing  would  quiet  them.  Arthur  was 
the  most  suspicious  man  he  had  ever  known,  and  were  his  faith  in  him 
once  shaken,  he  knew  that  the  edifice  of  his  fortune  would  come  toppling 
down. 

He  had  studied  murder  as  a  science,  not  only  medically,  but  legally. 
**  Two  people  in  a  murder,"  he  argued,  "  are  pretty  certain  to  spoil  the 
whole  thing.  George  suspects  me,  and  I  should  have  to  get  rid  of  him 
first ;  afterwards  of  the  lad  Gabriel,  whom  I  can't  find.  Then  Struan 
hangs  about  most  suspiciously  with  George,  and  that  fellow  would  tell 
anything  for  money.     I  can't  see  my  way.     I  have  been  a  fool.*' 

What  would  he  have  said  had  he  known  of  the  interview  between 
Arthur  and  George, — that  George  was  behind  the  sofa,  and  that  Arthur's 
suspicions  were  not  only  aroused,  but  confirmed, — that  he  had  not  one 
friend  left  in  the  world  ? 

He  met  Arthur  at  breakfast,  not  looking  very  ill.  Arthur  received 
him  with  great  bonhomie,  and  told  him  how  sorry  he  was  to  have 
troubled  him  in  the  night.  "  I  hope  to  heaven  that  it  was  not  glanders," 
said  Arthur ;  "  the  horses  have  got  it  down  at  Mill  Farm,  and  I  know  it 
is  very  catching.     It  takes  you  in  the  shoulders  first,  you  know." 

Cross  wondered  whether  he  was  suspected.  Arthur  knew  more  about 
glanders  than  he  did,  and  was  clumsily  humbugging  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  London,"  he  said;  "can  I  have  your  brougham, 
Arthur  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Arthur.     "  I  am  sorry  you  are  going." 

**  I'll  drive  you,"  said  the  indiscreet  George  ;  but  Cross  preferred 
Jacob,  and  would  not  trouble  George  to  drive  him,  any  more  than 
George  would  have  troubled  Cross  to  doctor  him  had  he  been  poorly. 
Cross  departed  to  the  station  under  the  guidance  of  Jacob,  utterly 
baffled  for  the  present,  and  terrified  for  the  future. 

"  Had  Arthur  found  him  out  ?  "  he  kept  saying  to  himself  as  the  train 
went  on.  That  he  could  not  decide,  but  one  thing  was  certain,  that 
with  George  and  Struan  at  Pollington  he  must  change  his  basis  of  opera- 
tions, and  what  is  more,  act  on  the  enemy  quickly. 

Who  was  the  enemy  ?  Arthur  Branscombe,  the  only  man  who  had 
ever  loved  him,  and  whose  hand  had  loaded  him  with  favours  ! 

There  are  such  men.  Cross  is  no  ideal  person,  but  a  pretty  careful 
sketch  from  life.  I  wish  that  I  were  writing  fiction,  and  not  fact,  just 
here. 
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Arthur  Branscombe  was,  as  far  as  his  intellect  went,  a  mauvais  smf^t, 
I  do  not  set  him  up  beside  his  brother  George  for  an  instant  Geovge 
had  more  talent  and  less  cash,  but  Arthur  Branscombe  was  not  a  good 
fellow  by  any  means.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  had  a  different  "  governor  " 
he  might  have  been  different.  But  there  was  a  **  soft  side  "  in  the  man, 
as  George  knew  well,  which  side  the  same  George  had  very  frequently 
cursed  when  it  did  not  turn  towards  him  and  Arthur's  moneybox  at 
the  same  time.  The  parting  between  the  ungrateful  rascal  Cross  and 
Arthur  was  final,  as  Arthur  thought  Cross  went  away  in  one  frame  of 
mind,  Arthur  remained  behind  in  another. 

George  and  Arthur  were  left  alone  after  his  departure,  aiid  George 
with  his  cunning  instinct  refused  to  speak.  The  silence  on  Arthur's 
part  was  so  long,  that  he  lit  a  cigar  in  the  breakfast-room,  a  thing  which 
he  knew  Arthur  hated,  and  which  he  thought  would  lead  to  a  conversa- 
tion, which,  if  not  complimentary,  would  assuredly  break  the  ice. 

Arthur,  however,  was  not  angry.  He  took  a  cigar  himself^  but  he 
never  lit  it.  He  went  to  the  window  wth  it,  and  looked  out  into  the 
deer  park.  Then  he  leant  his  head  upon  the  sill  of  the  window,  and 
after  a  time  George  saw  from  the  motion  of  his  shoulders  that  he  was 
sobbing. 

George  could  stand  a  great  deal,  as  our  readers  have  doubtless  dis- 
covered by  this  time,  but  he  could  not  stand  this.  Cad  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  stand  a  crying  woman  in  presentOy  though  in  his  role  of  gambler 
he  had  made  many  gamblers'  wives  cry  when  he  was  absent  But  to  see 
a  man  cry,  that  was  terrible,  and  of  all  men  in  creation  Arthur ! 

He  went  quietly  to  Arthur,  and  said,  **  I  say,  this  won't  do,  you  know. 
I  can't  stand  this." 

Arthur  confronted  him  quietly,  almost  with  dignity. 

"  George,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  annoyed  you.  You  have 
done  your  duty  by  me,  and  I  thank  you.  But  Cross  was  the  only  man 
I  have  cared  about  for  some  years,  and  I  see  that  he  has  been  seeking 
my  life.     This  is  the  bitterest  thing  which  ever  happened  to  me." 

" I  quite  believe  it,"  said  Geoige  heartily;  **  but  give  every  man  fair 
play.  Don't  condemn  any  one  in  a  hurry.  Perhaps  he  might  not  have 
meant  any  harm — at  least  at  present." 

"  You  saw  him  take  a  bottle  from  my  dressing-case  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'^  It  has  been  put  back  this  morning.  He  made  believe  to  think  I 
was  not  up,  and  went  into  my  room  while  I  was  out  at  the  stables. 
The  eau  de  cologne  bottle,  which  was  nearly  empty,  is  now  full." 

"  Good  heavens,"  said  Geoxge,  **  what  an  escape !  But  how  can  you 
cry  over  such  a  skunk  as  that  ?  " 
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He  is  very  dear  to  me,  George.  He  was  a  friend  to  me  when  every 
<:>ne  gave  the  pair  of  us  up  for  hopeless  blackguards.  I  never  did  any- 
tliing  except  loving-kindness  to  him,  and  he  seeks  my  life,  to  get  the 
rxioney  I  left  him." 

George  remained  silent.  He  was  gentleman  enough  for  that.  Arthur 
3,lso  remained  silent  for  a  time ;  then  he  came  out  with  an  astounding 
proposition. 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  George,  that  your  interests  and  Cross's  were 
identical? — that  you  and  Cross  would  both  have  served  your  own 
interests  by  putting  me  out  of  the  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  we  should ;  but  I  am  not  one  to  murder  my 
brother.  I  have  watched  your  life  carefully  when  you  have  been  rudest 
to  me.  There  have  been  times  when  I  wished  you  were  dead,  but  I 
don't  wish  you  dead  now.  You  are  changed  towards  me  since  Struan 
came  here." 

'*  I  will  remain  so,"  said  Arthur  quietly.     **  I  want  to  say  one  thing 
more  to  you,  George  :  about  Lionel." 
George  visibly  started. 

**  Cross  is  going  to  annoy  him.     Now,  although  I  will  never  touch 
Cross,  I  will  not  have  Lionel  annoyed.     You  will  help  me  in  this  ?  ** 
"  Most  surely,"  said  George. 

"  You  see,  George,'*  continued  Arthur,  "  that  my  poor  dear  friend 
Cross  has  been  indiscreet ;  he  has  filled  my  little  eau  de  cologne  bottle 
with  prussic  acid.  I  poisoned  a  cat  with  one-tenth  of  it  this  morning. 
You  and  I  can  swear  that  we  saw  him  take  the  bottle,  and  so  his  life  is 
in  our  hands.  But  I  won't  have  him  touched.  We  must  play  off  an)^- 
thing  we  know  against  what  he  tries  to  do  with  Lionel." 

"  But,  Arthur,"  said  George,  *•  does  he  know  nothing  against  you?" 
"  I  am  afraid  he  docs,"  said  Arthur,  "  but  111  chance  that.     I  don't 
think  he  will  malie  much  of  it  :  I  must  take  the  consequences  if  he 
does.     The  time  is  so  long  ago,  and  his  silence  would  be  accounted 
for  by  my  will.     I  don't  think  the  poor  fellow  will  play  tfiat  card.     If 
he  does,  you  must  keep  house  here  while  I  am  in  gaoL     They  won't 
give  me  very  long.     But  I  shall  be  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  I  do  like  Sessions  so.     It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  was  a  gentle- 
roan.     And  I  am  sure  I  am  a  gentle  magistrate." 
Struan  came  in  equipped  for  shooting. 

"  I  think  I  will  kill  a  buck  to-day,  if  I  get  near  one,  Arthur  Brans- 
combe,"  he  said. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Arthur,  instantaneously  getting  into  the  depths 
of  confusion  by  the  sudden  change  of  subject,  as  he  always  did.  "  Take 
him  clean  through  the  head,  sir,  I  pray  you,  for  it  was  a  wasting  of  God's 
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victuals  the  way  you  killed  the  last.  Your  bullet  w?^  lodged  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  cervicular  vertebrae,  and  Parson  Dickson  as  nearly 
as  possible  swallowed  it,  but  he  is  a  hasty  eater.  The  Scotch  are  barba- 
rians, and  kill  their  deer  behind  the  shoulder,  which  might  play  the 
devil  with  the  humbles,  which  the  servants'  hall  consider  venison.  I'd 
be  glad  if  you  would  allow  me  a  haunch,  at  butcher's  price,  sir,  for  Lady 
Madeleine  Howard  and  Lady  Alice  Browne." 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  give  you  one,  Mr.  Branscombe." 
**  No,"  said  Arthur,   **  I  would  sooner  buy  it.     I  don't  like  to  give 
them^  at  all  events,  anything  which  cost  me  nothing.     You  see,   Mr. 
Struan,  they  were  devilish  kind  to  my  little  sister  Clara,  when  I  neglected 
her,  and  she  needed  kindness.     I'll  buy  it,  if  you  please." 


CHAPTER    XL. 


We  must  return  to  the  Grange  at  Weston.  I  regret  to  say  that  there 
was  very  sad  trouble  there,  and  that  Lady  Alice  Browne  could  not  sleep 
for  two  nights  running.  She  had  bought  a  new  atmospheric  chum, 
and  she  could  not  make  it  go.  The  butter  would  not  come.  Now  as 
that  is  known  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  chums,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  fault  was  on  her  side.  She  had  bought  it  in  consequence  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  Fields  and  Lady  Madeleine  had  suggested  that  she 
had  not  read  up  all  the  details  about  the  implement  At  breakfast  on 
the  third  morning  of  her  troubles,  then,  she  took  up  the  Field  to  look  for 
the  advertisement,  and  see  if  she  was  wrong :  she  read  the  advertise- 
ment column  aloud,  as  she  took  her  toast  and  tea, — or,  to  be  more 
correct,  made  comments  on  it. 

**  Horse-racing — five  meetings  !  I  wish  Cromwell  was  at  their  ears :  in 
my  opinion  he'd  stop  it  soon  enough.  The  English  have  introduced  it 
into  Ireland,  now — another  nail  in  the  poor  countr}''s  coffin.  My  brother 
Cornelius  won  the  King's  Plate  at  Punchestown,  beating  all  the  English 
horses :  'twas  we  Irish  invented  the  sport  and  taught  it  to  the  English  ; 
they  never  would  have  had  go  enough  in  them  to  think  about  it,  A 
pure  Scotch  Colley  dog,  ;^25, — there's  for  you;  and  I  got  the  finest 
puppy  ever  was  seen  at  Castle  Browne,  when  I  was  a  girl,  for  eighteen- 
pence;  and  Cornelius  taught  him  to  go  up  a  ladder,  but  he  never  could 
teach  him  to  come  down  again ;  and  when  they  were  mending  the 
chimney  he  went  up  the  ladder  after  young  Dennis  Moriarty,  that  shot 
at  the  agent  for  giving  his  brother,  Lanty  Moriarty,  the  four-acre  croft, 
— and  I'd  like  to  see  the  Scotch  dog  that  would  do  that  But  the 
Scotch  are  the  people  to  draw  the  money, — however,  they  are  Protestants, 
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iirith  all  their  faults.  Here's  a  picture  of  a  man's  hunting  breeches ;  it's 
not  decent  to  put  such  things  in, — and  here's  another  one  of  a  man  with 
nothing  on  him  but  his  shirt  and  drawers.  Here's  a  man  sitting  astride 
of  a  saddle-tree  and  playing  at  horses  :  he's  a  lunatic  I  suppose,  the  one 
that  is  going  to  give  five-and-twenty  pounds  for  the  Scotch  Colley. 
Hammond  and  Tanby,  breeches  makers, — that's  not  proper  again ;  but 
there's  a  lovely  picture  of  their  house — wonder  why  everybody  is  selling 
their  houses;  and  it's  just  as  bad  with  the  estates:  living  too  fjst,  I  ^^ 
suppose."  /      ^Jl  '       "^ 

"For  what  are  you  searching  the  Field  so  deeply,  Lady  Alice  r'-sald';,  f,    *^ 
the  pleasant  voice  of  Edith  as  she  came  mto  the  room.  V  ."    ^^^  f/ 

"About  the  new  churn,  my  dear,"  she  said.     "And  where  hav^B^Mpiic*/^ 
been? — your  tea  will  be  cold."  "  \-5^j 

"  I  have  been  delayed  with  old  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Edith.     "She  fil 
discovered  my  religion,  and  wants  to  convert  me." 

"She  had  better  convert  herself,  the  old  trot,"  said  Lady  Alice. 
"She  pretended  she  was  converted  herself  once,  but  that  didn't  prevent 
her  getting  nearly  tipsy  at  the  harvest-home.  I  am  sure  I  hope  no  one 
will  ever  go  and  convert  Madeleine  there :  we  should  have  pothing  left 
to  quarrel  about." 

"But  now,"  said  Edith,  sitting  down  to  her  breakfast,  "what  are 
your  anxieties — still  about  the  chum  ?  " 

"  Yes,  bad  luck  to  it ! " 

"  Well,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  remember  all  about  it :  there 
was  one  at  the  convent." 

"  You  are  a  jewel,"  said  Lady  Alice,  and  after  breakfast  she  took  her 
away  to  the  dairy. 

When  anything  of  importance  was  impending.  Lady  Alice  used  always 
to  raise  a  storm  over  small  matters.  She  no  more  cared  about  the 
chum  than  she  did  for  Farmer  Joyce's  pigs  just  now.  She  was  extremely 
nervous,  and  so  was  Lady  Madeleine, — the  latter,  instead  of  consoling 
herself  by  loud  talking  over  small  matters,  went  very  silently  about  her 
household  duties,  leaving  Lady  Alice  to  keep  Edith  busy  and  out  of 
the  way. 

That  was  successfully  done :  the  battle  with  the  chum  having  ended 
under  Ekiith's  generalship  in  a  decided  victory  for  Lady  Alice,  she  was 
asked  to  come  into  the  garden  and  help,  which  she  did  until  nearly  noon. 

At  that  time  Lady  Madeleine  came  out  and  asked  Edith  if  she  would 
go  into  the  drawing-room  and  find  her  work  for  her,  for  she  was  going 
to  do  it  out  in  the  sun.  Edith  sped  away  on  her  task  with  a  smiling 
face,  while  Lady  Madeleine  said  to  Lady  Alice,  "  God  speed  us  I " 
And  Lady  Alice  came  up  and  gave  her  a  great  kiss. 
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But  we  must  Tollow  Edith.  The  passage  leading  to  the  diawing-TOom 
was  very  dark,  but  when  she  opened  the  door  the  brilliant  flood  of  li|^ 
from  the  sunlit  garden  dazed  her.  She  paused  for  an  instant,  for  a  lady  was 
standing  at  the  window,  with  her  back  towards  her,  looking  penavely  at 
the  vivid  mass  of  flowers  which  stretched  away  towards  the  two  cedars. 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,'*  said  Edith ;  "  but  I  did  not  know  that  any 
one  was  here." 

The  lady  turned,  and  said, 

"  Edith,  do  you  not  remember  me  ?  " 

**  Oh  God  !  it  is  Clara,**  said  Edith,  starting  back. 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  advancing;  "it  is  I.     Should  you  know  me?" 

"  I  know  you  now,  but  I  should  scarcely  have  known  you  had  I  met 
you  casually.     Clara,  you  are  greatiy  changed." 

"  I  need  be  after  what  I  have  gone  through,  my  dearest  sister,"  said 
Clara,  embracing  her.  "You  must  always  remember  how  dear  you  are 
to  me :  the  short  time  I  spent  with  you  was  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
You  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  that  brilliant  world  which  is  now  closed  to 
both  of  us  for  ever.*' 

"  For  me, — not  for  you,  Clara,"  said  Edith,  sitting  beside  her,  and 
putting  her  arm  round  her  waist  "  There  is  beauty  enough  left  here  to 
make  the  world  admire." 

"  Beauty  !  Yes,  there  is  beauty  in  a  ruined  castle,  which  will  never 
more  be  bright  with  the  preparations  for  a  tournament.  I  look  very  oki 
in  face,  and  I  am  older  than  I  look  in  experience.  I  have  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  it  has  told  upon  my  good  looks.  A 
few  years  ago,  Edith,  I  looked  as  though  I  were  eighty.  But  these  good 
women  here  were  very  kind  to  me  through  all  my  terrible  time,  and  yoa 
see  that  I  am  handsome  again ;  at  least  so  my  lover,  who  was  faithful  to 
me  through  it  all — God  bless  him  ! — tells  me." 

"  Clara,"  said  Edith,  "  can  you  tell  me  about  Lionel  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  quietly.  "  When  he  was  driven  mad  by  villains, 
his  wife  deserted  him,  but  his  sister  stuck  to  him." 

This  was  a  clumsy  home-thrust  on  the  part  of  Clara  which  she  should 
not  have  made.  Edith  withdrew  her  arm  and  sat  still ;  Clara  set  herself 
to  tie  up  the  thread  which  she  had  broken. 

"  When  he  was  maddened  by  the  lies  of  those  villains,  and  when  you 
v/ere  deceived,  we  fled  together  here.  I  do  not  wish  to  recall  the  terrible 
past ;  I  only  wish  to  say  that  this  was  the  sole  refuge  we  had  in 
the  world.  Look  out  into  the  garden,  Edith ;  think  of  him  in  his  secb- 
sion  there  for  so  many  years,  like  a  black  hideous  shadow  among  the 
flowers ;  think  of  that,  and  of  the  terrible  times  which  I  had  with  him, 
and  forgive  him." 
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**  I  have  forgiven  him  long  ago ;  but  he  ceased  to  love  me,  and  there- 
ore  'what  does  my  forgiveness  matter  ?  " 

**  I  know  what  you  mean ;  you  mean  that  you  have  forgiven  him 
eli^ously.  You  say  he  ceased  to  love  you.  My  wretched  task  would 
lave  been  easier  had  he  done  so.  You  had  from  him  a  love  which  you 
lever  deserved,  which  you  were  utterly  unworthy  of,  which  never  wavered, 
ind.  which  exists  still." 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  for  Clara  that  Lady  Alice  Browne  was 
It  the  lower  end  of  the  garden  tending  the  flowers  in  front  of  Lady 
Madeleine  Howard's  popish  shrine,  and  carefully  dusting  the  images  on 
t,  which  she  conceived  theoretically  to  be  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
but  -which,  however,  were  Lady  Madeleine's,  and  therefore  sacred  in  her 
eyes.  Otherwise,  Lady  Alice  would  possibly  have  boxed  Clara's  ears 
for  losing  her  temper,  in  an  affair  which  required  so  much  delicacy. 
Perhaps  Clara  was  right.     She  went  on  : 

"  You  believed  those  scoundrels.  /  never  did.  If  I  had,  I  should 
have  stayed  by  him.  He  was  the  first  friend  I  ever  had.  When  I  was 
a  poor,  miserable,  despised  child,  in  a  house  such  as  you,  Edith,  can 
have  no  conception  of;  when  my  brothers,  Arthur  and  George,  did 
nothing  but  curse  me,  and  wish  I  was  dead,  Lionel  made  me  his  friend. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  Lady  Madeleine,  I  should  have  grown  up 
a  savage  like  my  brothers.  He  saved  me  from  the  heU  in  which  they 
are  living,  and  I  did  not  one-half  of  my  duty  by  him  when  I  abandoned 
love,  success  in  the  world,  everything  to  help  him.  /  was  not  brought 
up  in  a  convent ;  I  was  brought  up  in  an  extremely  disreputable  house. 
You  were  brought  up  in  a  convent.  I  had  seen  the  devil,  and  knew  how 
to  iaxx.  him  ;  he  had  been  kept  carefully  out  of  your  sight,  and  on  his 
first  appearance  you  fled,  and  deserted  the  best  and  noblest  of  human 
beings.     And  after  it  all,  that  man  and  I  love  you  still." 

Edith  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "I  believe  him  now  to  be  utterly 
innocent  of  all  that  I  foolishly  suspected  him  o£  But  he  killed  my 
cousin." 

"  Gallant  fellow,  yes,"  said  Clara.  "  Yoiu:  cousin  was  one  of  the  most 
fearful  villains  who  ever  lived.  We  know  now  that  Lionel  was  mad 
because  he  thought  that  he  had  shot  the  wrong  man :  we  know  all  now. 
If  Lionel  had  shot  two  others,  he  would  have  rid  the  earth  of  two 
more  scoundrels.  And  innocent  soldiers  are  shot  every  day.  The  law 
g^vcs  no  redress  for  such  wrongs  as  Lionel  has  suffered,  and  he  was  right 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands." 

"  Do  you  say  that  he  loves  me  still  ?  " 

"Yes  I  with  a  devotion  of  which  you  are  unworthy.  See  him,  and 
heak  him  speak.*' 
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"  I  could  not  do  that,"  said  Edith  after  a  pause.  "  At  least  I  think 
not,  just  now.  I  want  time,  Clara ;  I  want  time.  You  can  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  fearful  perplexity  I  am  in.  Clara  dear,  we  were 
always  good  friends  ;  let  me  lay  my  head  on  your  shoulder,  and  teU  you 
that  if  I  were  to  tell  Lady  Madeleine  or  Lady  Alice  the  truth,  they  would 
turn  me  out  of  the  house." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  through  a  great  deal,"  said  Clara.  **  I  can  bear 
anything.     Can  you  tell  me  your  secret  ?  " 

**  I  dare  not  tell  it  to  my  director,"  she  replied.     **  Clara,  pity  me." 

"  I  guess  your  secret,  and  pity  you,'*  said  Clara.  "  You  love  another 
man." 

"  I  most  solemnly  declare  that  I  do  not,"  said  Edith.  "  How  should 
I  ?  I  shall  go  back  into  the  convent ;  it  is  the  only  place  for  me.  WiL' 
you  tell  me  one  thing — is  Lionel  well  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  well." 

**  But  the  wound — does  that  trouble  him  ?  " 

"  A  large  piece  of  his  jaw-bone  is  carried  away,  but  he  does  not  suffer. 
Now  I  must  go  to  the  two  old  ladies  in  the  garden.  Shall  I  give  your 
love  to  Lionel  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Clara, — my  dearest,  tenderest  love.  Tell  Lionel  that  I  cannot 
see  him,  and  that  I  shall  remain  here  safe  in  this  garden  until  I  go  bad 
to  the  convent  for  ever.  Tell  him  to  forget  me.  I  will  pray  for  him  in 
my  solitude." 

So  they  separated,  and  Clara  went  out  and  talked  to  the  two  ladies  in 
the  garden. 

The  ladies  were  in  a  little  trouble.  Lady  Madeleine  had  sent  an 
order  to  Munich  for  a  three-foot  St.  Joseph,  and  they  had  sent  her  St 
Christopher  instead,  and  he  had  been  considerably  chipped  about  the 
nose  in  transitu.  They  had  put  him  up  on  one  side  of  the  shrine, 
beyond  the  trout  pond,  however,  and  he  was  not  successful ;  he  wouldn't 
stand  straight,  although  Lady  Alice  put  a  tile  under  him,  and  then  came 
away  to  look  at  the  effect  Alas  !  a  puff  of  wind  hurled  him  down,  and 
he  broke  in  three  pieces — Lady  Alice  said,  with  a  slight  want  of  taste, 
like  the  pagan  god  Dagon  in  the  Book  of  Samuel 

**Well,"  said  Lady  Alice,  **  there  goes  six  pound  ten  of  your  money. 
Don't  cry,  dearest.  1*11  write  to  London  to  Mrs.  Little,  and  get  ye  a 
new  one  as  good  as  this.  Ye  should  have  stuck  to  her,  and  not  sent 
to  the  Germans  for  your  images.  I'll  make  ye  a  Christmas  present  of 
one,  and  give  it  ye  in  September.  In  my  opinion  all  the  holy  saints 
ought  to  have  umbrellas  in  the  rainy  English  climate ;  in  Ireland  they 
could  get  on  without.  So  now,  Maddy,  don't  cry  about  your  image; 
I'll  get  ye  a  better  one,  and  give  five  pounds  to  Peter's  pence  (that 
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ly  father's  daughter  should  do  it !)  if  ye  won't  cry.  See,  here  is  Clara 
ome  to  us.     Well,  Clara,  and  how  have  you  fared?  '* 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  one  single  word,  Lady  Alice/'  said  Clara.  "  Nothing 
hall  induce  me  to  do  so.  I  don't  completely  make  her  out.  She  is  on 
ler  trial  still ;  I  do  not  know  how  she  will  turn  out  at  all.  Father  Wilson 
ias  played  a  strange  game  :  heaven  only  knows  who  will  win  it  Now 
L*ll  talk  no  more.     Has  James  been  for  me?  *' 

It  occurred  to  Lady  Madeleine  that  the  postern  gate  was  locked.  On 
ts  being  opened,  the  Liberal  member  was  discovered  sitting  on  a  log  of 
fallen  timber,  and  reading  "Vivian  Grey." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Cross  was  a  man  who  considered  it  necessary  in  his  line  of  practice  to 
"  show  *' — not  only  with  a  well-appointed  brougham  on  his  professional 
visits,  but  at  evening  parties,  perfectly  dressed,  and  also  in  the  Park  with 
a  faultless  groom  behind  him. 

The  untameable  old  surgeon  used  to  wonder  at  what  price  that  young 
man's  life  was  insured :  he  would  bet  it  was  five  hundred,  and  in  that  he 
was  wrong ;  it  was  two  thousand.  But  the  young  man  had  merely  done 
what  he  was  told,  like  Gabriel,  and  was  by  no  means  anxious  about  his 
own  life.     The  Doctor  was  a  good  master  to  him. 

Cross  knew  a  horse,  and  he  knew  that  the  majority  of  the  people  did 
so  also.  He  was  a  keen  lover  of  horses,  and  knew  a  sound  horse  when 
he  saw  one.  He  was  also  a  consummate  horseman,  and  could  ride 
**  cattle  "  (and  show  them  up  well  too)  which  timid  people  would  not  cross 
twice.  And  he  never  dealt ;  he  was  too  clever  for  that.  If  he  had  put 
George  Branscombe  on  one  of  his  horses,  George  would  have  ridden  the 
horse  as  well  as  Cross,  and  then  have  begun  a  deal.  Cross  knew  better. 
When  any  one  offered  to  buy  a  horse  of  Cross,  he  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  "  /  can  ride  him,  but  I  could  not  trust  him  to  any  one  else."  Con- 
sequently old  Cross  had  among  fast  men  the  character  of  being  very 
honest  about  horseflesh,  which  George  Branscombe  had  not, — though 
possibly  George  Branscombe  was  the  more  honest  man  of  the  two. 

Things  were  by  no  means  safe  with  Cross.  He  could  not  trust  George 
Branscombe  any  longer,  and  it  was  most  necessary  for  him  to  act :  how, 
he  did  not  exactiy  see.  In  this  wicked  world  he  had  made  more  enemies 
than  friends,  popular  as  he  was,  and  it  behoved  him  to  look  around  him. 
It  was  pre-eminently  necessary,  as  he  saw,  that  he  must  murder  Arthur 
Branscombe  before  he  altered  his  will.  Perhaps  if  he  had  known  that 
Arthur  Branscombe  had  certainly  made  a  will  in  his  favour,  had  signed 
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it,  but  had  never,  in  his  blundering  way,  had  it  witnessed,  he  would  haw 
acted  diflferently. 

He  had  ordered  his  horse  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  his  few  and  vcrr 
expensive  patients  were  done  with.  Consequently  he  was  riding  in  tie 
Padc  by  half-past  three. 

There  were  few  handsomer  or  better-mounted  men  there  than  he  He 
knew  a  great  many  of  a  certain  class  of  people,  some  with  titles,  some 
without,  but  all  hangers-on  of  the  lowest  edge  of  the  English  aristociacj. 
Half-way  up  the  Row  he  saw  a  Personage  coming,  and  alongside  this 
Personage,  to  his  astonishment,  Stnian,  conversing  eagerly  with  him. 
Cross  rode  more  carefully  than  ever,  and  said,  "That  fellow  Stroan 
could  get  in  anywhere ;  I  can't'*  The  Personage  meanwhile  was 
curling  up  his  white  moustache,  and  saying  to  Struan,  "  Look  at  that 
fellow  Cross,  riding  about  here  as  if  he  was  not  found  out.  \Vhy,  good 
Lord,  that  fellow  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  any  mess  in  the  army." 

Still  the  Personage  said, "  How  are  you.  Cross  ?  "  as  they  passed ;  and 
Struan  said,  **  How  are  you.  Doctor  ?  "  It  was  enough  for  Cross — he  was 
recognised.  A  man  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  as  he  was,  was 
glad  even  of  that. 

So  he  rode  solemnly  on.  The  swift  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  arrested 
beside  him  aroused  him  j  he  turned  round,  and  saw  that  the  horseman 
was  Struan. 

"  Dr.  Cross,"  he  said,  "  our  last  interview  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
one.  For  the  sake  of  Lionel  Branscombe,  I  am  naturally  most  eager  to 
be  your  friend.  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  to-day  ? — and  excuse 
chambers  at  the  Albany,  for  I  am  not  settled." 

Nothing  Cross  would  like  better ;  it  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted. 
He  accepted  gladly ;  and  riding  a  little  way  with  Struan,  who  had  a  wave 
of  the  hand  from  the  Personage,  felt  himself  again. 

If  he  could  only  gain  over  Struan,  even  for  a  short  time  !  ArthHr's 
behaviour  had  certainly  been  odd  to  him  when  he  came  away,  -but  as 
Cross  honestly  said  to  himself,  **  It  may  only  be  my  conscience,  after 
all ;  I'll  make  friends  with  this  man,  for  after  all  I  hold  my  power 
over  Lionel  Branscombe  just  the  same,  and  I  shall  let  him  know  it. 
Bonr 

Cross  dearly  liked  a  good  dinner,  and  he  got  one.  He  was  most 
brilliant,  amiable,  and  agreeable,  as  usual ;  and  Struan  was  the  same.  The 
conversation  went  on  pleasantly  for  a  long  time,  and  we  take  it  up 
where  Cross  said — 

"  His  Royal  Highness  looks  uncommonly  well" 

"  Singularly  so.     He  is  scarcely  changed  since  I  went  away." 

"  I  remember  now  that  you  were  in  the  army,"  said  Cross.     "  He  is 
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like  a  father  to  all  his  officers,  and  never  forgets  one.     Plenty  of  young 
fellows  I  have  known  have  been  kept  out  of  mischief  by  him." 

The  Personage  might  have  said  that  this  was  singularly  true,  as  one 
thing  always  in  his  mouth  was,  **Take  care  of  that  fellow  Cross  as  you 
would  of  the  devil." 

"  Yes,  he  does  his  duty  well  in  every  way.  I  wish  he  had  had  the 
guidance  of  George  Branscombe." 

"  He  could  have  done  no  good  there,  sir ;  not  a  bit.  There  was  no 
stuff  to  work  on.  In  my  profession  I  have  seen  a  few  things,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  never  saw  an  entirely  depraved  nature  such  as  that  of 
George  Branscombe." 

"  Are  you  sure,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  you  do  not  do  him  an  injustice  ? 
I  found  him  tractable  enough." 

**  With  money,  my  dear  sir,  with  money." 

"  Yes,'*  said  Struan,  thoughtfully  and  slowly,  "  I  allow  that  he  has  had 
money  from  me.  To  a  man  of  your  acumen,  Doctor,  it  is  hopeless  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  there  are  delicate  matters  in  every  man's  life  in 
which  a  certain  sort  of  person  is  required  as  negotiator.  Such  a  person 
is  George  Branscombe,  and  I  have  employed  him." 

"  I  wish  to  heavens  that  you  had  employed  me,"  said  Cross  to  himself, 
but  went  on  aloud — 

"  You  employed  an  extremely  slippery  agent,  sir.  I  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  that  sort  of  work  myself, — or  to  be  more  correct,"  he  added,  rather 
hurriedly,  "  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Struan.  **  There  are  three  kinds  of  cigars 
here :  would  you  choose  ?  " 

Cross  chose,  and  began  smoking.  Struan  knew,  possibly  from  his 
colonial  experience  in  countries  where  men  smoke  but  seldom  drink, 
that  tobacco  was  more  apt  to  open  a  man's  mouth  than  wine. 

"  That  is  a  curious  establishment  at  Pollington,  Mr.  Struan,"  began 
Cross  3  "  a  very  curious  establishment." 

"I  find  it  comfortable  enough,"  said  Struan.  "The  brothers  are 
bears,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  harm  in  them." 

"  Don't  you  find  it  rather  hard  to  get  on  with  a  cub  like  Arthur  ?  " 
said  Cross. 

"  No  3  I  cannot  say  that  I  do." 

"  But  don't  you  find  that  their  perpetual  quarrels  annoy  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  amused  by  them  sometimes,"  said  Struan.  **  They  have  got 
used  to  me,  and  appear  in  their  native  colours  :  they  don't,  in  fact,  mind 
me.  It  appears  that  some  time  ago  George  sold  a  horse  of  Arthur's,  and 
never  came  home  until  he  had  spent  the  money.  Lately  George  paid 
Arthur  ten  poimds  on  account,  which  Arthur  considers  so  honourable 
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that  he  insists  on  playing  off  the  balance  at  billiards,  which,  even 
supposing  he  loses,  will  take  some  years,  because  they  are  an  excellent 
match  at  that  game.  Arthur  firmly  believes  he  is  treating  his  brother 
in  the  most  liberal  way  by  doing  this,  as  is  possibly  the  case ;  but  the 
odd  thing  is  that  George,  sharp  as  he  is,  believes  it  too,  which  amuses 
me  intensely.  Well,  they  are  a  comical  pair,  Dr.  Cross ;  but  as  the 
world -goes  there  is  no  great  harm  in  them.  And  they  are  very  fond  of 
one  another.'* 

"  As  fond  as  Cain  and  Abel,*'  said  Cross.  "  Until  that  rascal  Geoige 
gets  hung,  Arthur's  life  is  not  safe." 

**  You  are  hardly  justified  in  saying  that,  Dr.  Cross  ?  " 
**  I  am  perfectly  justified,  sir.     George  is  a  hopeless  and  desperate 
man.     He  exists  solely  on  his  brother's  bounty,  which  might  be  cut 
off  any  day.     George  is  capable  of  anything,  and  I  tremble  whenever  I 
leave  Pollington,  lest  I  should  hear  of  Arthur's  death." 

"  But,  my  dear  Doctor,  don't  you  acknowledge  that  George  is  one  of 
the  sharpest  fellows  you  ever  met  ?  '* 
"  I  do  so,  sir ;  he  knows  his  interests." 

"Then,"  said  Struan,  "do  you  tell  me  that  George  as  hares  expectans 
would  be  idiot  enough  to  put  his  brother  to  death?  Why  the  parish 
constable  would  arrest  him  on  the  spot  as  the  only  likely  person  to  do 
such  a  thing." 

**Sir,  I  have  studied  medical  jurisprudence,  and  I  know  that  the 
greatest  criminals — never  mind  their  shrewdness — ^are  the  greatest 
idiots." 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Struan.  "  But  I  should  not  have  said 
that  George  was  a  great  criminal." 

"Very  good,  sir.  You  mark  the  result.  When  do  you  return  to 
Pollington  ?  " 

"  I  go  back  to-morrow." 

"Then,  sir,  examine  Arthur's  dressing-case,  and  see  if  you  do  not  find 
poison.     That  is  all  I  ask  you." 

"Well,"  said  Struan,  "  of  all  the  fools  in  creation"  (he  was  going  to 
say  "you  are,"  but  he  said)  "George  is  the  greatest.  I  will  see 
to  the  matter  at  once,  Dr.  Cross.  For  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  like 
Arthur." 

"  You  have  been  paying  George  considerable  sums  of  money,  have 
you  not  ?  "  said  Cross. 

"  Why,  yes,  considerable  for  him ;  and  he  has  done  his  duty  very  welL 
Is  there  any  one  who  has  an  interest  in  the  death  of  Arthur  Branscombe 
except  himself  ?  " 
"  I  am  afiraid,  one." 
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"  And  who  is  he  ?  " 

**  Lionel." 

**  My  half-brother — I  see :  I,  as  you  know,  speak  always  in  his 
favour.     You  mean  to  accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  his  child  ?  ** 

•*Such  is  certainly  my  intention,"  said  Cross,  "the  moment  he  re- 
appears." ,  ^  .  ^^ 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  at  last  by  Struan.  ^^  ^:\  ^V /^x^ 

.  •'  Dr.  Cross,"  he  said,  *"you  and  I  are  men  of  the  world,  and.no'than        /^ 


of  the  world  ever  takes  offence  at  what  another  man  of  the  w4rldsay«.  ^^  .^^''V^ 
In  the  world  there  is  no  morality."  A.<,     \**    ,      /t'^ 

Dr.  Cross  indignantly  denied  that     He  stood  there  (he  wasVfe^         -  ...J 
down)  as  a  monument  of  morality  himself,  and  he  could  not  hear  suSi'^    ."^"^ 
atrocious  sentiments  uttered  :  he  had  lived  moral,  and  would  die  moral.  ^     ^ 
He  rose. 

'*  Sit  down.  Doctor,  and  see  if  we  cannot  manage  this  little  matter,** 
said  Struan,  taking  out  a  large  cheque-book.  The  Doctor  instantly 
sat  down  in  a  state  of  fuming,  virtuous  indignation  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair. 

"  You  see  that  I  don't  want  to  have  Lionel  annoyed  should  he  ever 
appear  again  in  this  world,  which  is  very  doubtful.  If  you  sign  a 
paper  which  I  will  write  out,  I  will  give  you  a  cheque  for  two  hundred 
pounds." 

**I  could  not  do  it  at  the 1  could  not  possibly  think  of  such  a 

thing  for  a  moment,"  said  Dr.  Cross.    **  And  I  have  not  seen  the  paper." 

Struan  produced  it.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  I  declare  that  Mr.  Lionel  Branscombe  is  entirely  innocent  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  about  the  murder  of  his  child;  and  on 
receipt  of  two  hundred  pounds  from  Robert  Struan,  Esq.,  I  undertake 
to  abandon  any  future  prosecution  of  him." 

"  This  awaits  your  signature  only,''  said  Struan. 

Cross  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  his  better  angel  came  to  his 
rescue. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  rising  with  the  dignity  of  an  honest  man,  "  the  sum 
which  you  offer  is  not  sufficient.  I  could  not  sign  that  paper  under  five 
hundred." 

"  But  you  would  do  it  for  that,  my  dear  Doctor?  For  five  hundred 
you  would  absolutely  say  that  Lionel  was  entirely  free  of  all  blame  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  I  would  ;  and  it  would  be  merely  the  truth." 

"  The  sum  you  ask  is  a  large  one,  Doctor,  and  you  must  give  me  time 
to  think  about  it.  It  may  be  worth  my  while  to  give  it,  but  I  don't  see 
my  way  to  it  at  this  moment  I  understand  you  that  you  will  if 
necessary,  swear  that  Lionel  was  innocent  for  the  sum  named  ?  " 
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"  I  can  swear  that  it  is  the  truth,  sir,"  said  Cross.     **  Whca  shall  I  sec 
you  again  ?  " 

''  On  Monday,  I  think.  I  must  go  down  to  PoUington,  and  guard 
Arthur." 

*'  I  should  be  a  better  guardian  than  you,  sir,"  said  Cross,  putting 
on  his  top-coat.     "  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  come  to  terms." 

"  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  said  Struan,  "  for  I  will  spend  any 
money  to  prevent  having  Lionel  annoyed."    So  Cross  went. 

Two  minutes  after  the  oak  was  sported  Stroan  was  sitting  over  the 
fire  with  a  very  nice  little  man,  who  said, 

'*  My  dear  fellow,  let  me  have  a  cigar  and  a  pair  of  slippers,  for  I 
have  new  shoes  on,  and  my  corns  are  shooting  like  Sister  Podagra's  at 
Waterloo."  Whereupon  Struan  called  out,  **  Gabriel,  bring  my  slipipets 
for  Father  Wilson.''  Whereupon  Gabriel  Barton  brought  the  slippers, 
and  Father  Wilson  put  them  on. 

"We  have  got  him  now,"  said  Father  Wilson,  lighting  a  cigar. 

**  I  think  so,"  said  Struan.     **  But  we  must  be  very  careful." 

**  We  must,"  said  Wilson. 

{To  be coniimud.) 


It  is  I. 

By  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 

■  £  passed  across  the  level  lake, 
Beneath  the  moonlit  sky ; 
Calm  as  that  sky  the  words  He  spake : 
"Be  not  afraid.     'Tis  L" 

These  words  He  utters  many  a  time 

In  days  so  madly  stirred 
By  fierce  ambition,  passion,  crime, 

Tliat  He  is  seldom  heard. 

Yet  when  sad  trouble  comes  on  us. 

And  oft  we  wonder  why, 
With  friendly  voice  He  whispers  tlius  : 

"  Be  not  afraid.     'Tis  I." 

Checked  in  some  folly,  we  might  hear, 

If  only  we  would  try, 
The  sacred  words,  divinely  clear, 

"  Be  not  afraid.     'Tis  I." 

O  listen  for  the  voice,  more  sweet 

Than  nightingale  in  glade, 
Which  says,  "  Now  come  your  friend  to  meet. 

And  never  be  afraid. 

"  Cool  airs  that  pass  through  lilac  bloom, 

Sweet  landscapes  in  the  sky, 
Tlie  blackbird's  song,  the  rich  perfume 

Of  roses  ...  It  is  I." 
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By  ROGER  QUIDDAM. 

?r;'5o.HE  cab  stops  with  an  imposing  rattle  before  a  certain  grim 
'"^  portal  in  the  Old  Bailey,  over  the  spiked  half-door  of  which 
a  stem  official  eyes  us  as  we  alight,  probably  expecting  to 
receive  some  newly  captured  criminal  whose  deeds  have 
set  the  wortd  agog  with  honor  and  curiosity.  Discovering  his  mistake, 
the  gloomy  janitor  suffers  his  features  to  relax  into  a  less  forbidding 
expression,  and  gives  us  ingress  to  that  terrible  lobby  through  which  so 
many  have  passed  from  the  sight  of  the  world  for  ever.  The  hea%ily- 
grated  door  in  the  right-hand  corner  is  unlocked  for  us,  and  we  pass  into 
a  narrow  stone  passage,  whose  chill,  earthy  atmosphere  seems  to  our 
excited  imaginations  filled  with  horrors.  On  everything, — the  walls,  the 
ceiling,  the  heavy  benches  drawn  up  against  the  sides  of  the  passage,  the 
panelling  of  the  rooms  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  in  passing, — there  has 
settled  a  peculiar  dull  brown  tint,  which  conjures  up  ghostly  reminiscences 
of  Hogarthian  interiors,  and  at  the  same  time  associates  itself  in  the 
mind,  in  some  subtle  manner,  with  the  breath  and  crimes  of  generndons 
of  unhappy  malefactors.  Turning  from  the  passage,  we  pass  through  a 
series  of  sniall  courtyards,  separated  from  each  other  by  iron-spiked 
walls,  whose  stern  black  and  white  tints  immediately  remind  us  of 
Cruikshank's  etchings.  We  cast  a  shuddering  glance  at  a  certain  comer 
of  one  of  these  places,  and  press  fonvard  into  another  long  and  exceed- 
ingly narrow  strip  of  yard  tying  by  the  side  of  the  modem  portion  of  the 
building. 

Here  we  step  at  once  from  the  semi-romantic  and  absorbingly  in- 
teresting atmosphere  which  envelopes  the  rascalities  of  bygone  genera- 
tions, into  the  dull,  depressing,  horribly  prosaic  reality  of  hodiemni 
villainy.  As  we  passed  through  the  old  passages,  and  marked  the  massive 
stonework,  the  huge  iron  gates,  the  gigantic  staples,  and  spikes,  and 
chains,  we  were  carried  back  to  the  times  when  a  th]ef-/aifrwas  a  thief- 
maker  most  often ;  when  brute  force  was  relied  on  to  repress  crime,  and 
failed  lamentably ;  when  prison-breaking  was  a  common  occurrence,  and 
a  clever  robber  laughed  at  his  judges,  bribed  his  jailors,  and  slipped  his 
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chains ;  when  the  only  problem  to  be  solved  was — how  to  compress  the 
greatest  mass  of  villainy  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  Looking  at 
the  simple  brick  structure  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  these  effete 
horrors,  we  are  reminded  forcibly  of  the  different  spirit  which  now 
breathes  in  our  systems  of  prison  discipline.  For  all  yon  display  of 
frowning  strength  and  means  of  desperate  coercion,  there  stands  this 
flimsy  brick  building,  as  unromantic  and  peaceable-looking  as  a  granary 
or  a  cotton  factory.  True,  there  is  a  sinister  blink  in  those  little  semi- 
circular windows  ranged  so  regularly  from  end  to  end  of  the  building, — 
an  ominous  look,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  abodes  of  honest  industry 
just  mentioned ;  but  those  slender  iron  gates,  those  fragile  brick  walls, 
those  light  and  graceful  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  spider-like  galleries, 
seem  to  give  no  just  idea  of  the  strength  and  security  one  ever  associates 
with  the  thought  of  a  prison.  Ah,  but  look  at  those  stern  and  powerful 
warders  ;  peep  into  those  tiny  separate  cells  :  there  is  the  strength  and 
there  the  security  which  the  old  battlemented  walls  and  iron-bound 
dungeons  utterly  failed  to  secure. 

It  is  not  with  the  prison,  however,  that  we  are  immediately  concerned, 
but  with  the  prisoners ;  and  of  these  only  a  certain  class  have  occa- 
sioned our  visit. 

There  they  stand,  drawn  up  beneath  the  wall  which  towers  an  immense 
height  above  tiieir  heads, — six  miserable  little  criminals,  of  whom  the 
eldest  is  not  more  than  fifteen,  and  the  youngest  little  more  than  eight 
years  of  age, — all  charged  with  grave  offences  against  the  law.  Six  little 
problems  for  society  to  worK  out.  Six  enigmas  devised  by  a  remorse- 
less Sphinx,  for  the  non-resolution  of  which,  an  ignorant,  a  cruel,  or  an 
obtuse  world  will  have  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty. 

As  the  eye  wanders  from  face  to  face,  wondering  and  pitying,  it  is 
arrested  by  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  youthful  prisoners,  who  differs  from 
his  companions  by  being  clad  in  the  convict  garb.  He  is  a  stout,  though 
under-sized,  youth  for  his  age,  and  his  coarse  grey  clothing  fits  tightly  round 
his  swollen  limbs ;  but  what  above  all  strikes  one  is  the  expression  or 
his  face  and  figure.  As  we  approach  him,  he  stands  bolt  upright,  his 
hands  joined  behind  him  in  the  regulation  prison  manner,  his  head 
thrown  back  and  slightly  tilted  towards  his  left  shoulder,  his  dark  brown 
eyes  fixed  sullenly  upon  the  ground,  and  his  thin  lips  set  in  such  an 
expression  of  morose  determination  as  in  a  boy  of  his  age  is  wonderful 
to  see.  Here,  we  think,  is  the  making  of  a  desperate  criminal.  He  is 
hardly  fifteen  years  old,  and  he  has  been  three  times  in  prison.  His 
former  sentences  were  light,  as  befitted  the  acts  of  petty  larceny  which 
occasioned  them ;  but  his  latest  crime  is  burglary,  committed  alone^  and 
his  sentence  will  detain  him  for  a  long  period  in  some  prison  set  apart 
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for  such  juvenile  desperadoes.  What  is  to  become  of  this  lad  in  tfic 
long  future  before  him  ?  What  hope  is  there  of  his  reclamation  ?  What 
influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his  hard  young  heart?  Tlic 
governor  addresses  a  word  to  him,  and  he  answers  in  a  hoarse  contralto 
voice,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  but  with  manly  s^f- 
possession.  Here  is  your  habitual  criminal  in  embryo.  His  feet  are  on 
the  first  stage  in  his  career  of  crime.  In  years  to  come  he  will  speak  of 
this  epoch  in  his  history  as  his  "  first  lagging."  If  there  is  anything  yet 
to  be  done  to  save  him  from  himself  and  for  society,  it  must  be  done 
quickly.  He  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  good  in- 
fluences at  this  moment,  young  as  he  is ;  and  every  succeeding  day 
which  passes  over  his  head  will  see  him  drift  and  drift  from  the  reach  of 
grace  till  he  is  lost  to  good  for  evermore.  His  conduct  in  the  prison  is 
composed  and  orderly  :  his  gravity  that  of  a  man  of  thirty  with  a  heavy 
sense  of  responsibility  upon  his  mind.  He  has  no  consciousness  of  guilt 
to  weigh  him  down :  he  glories  sedately  in  what  he  has  done :  he  has  a 
world  of  his  own  to  please,  and  he  would  not  forfeit  the  good  opinion 
of  his  elder  acquaintances  in  crime  for  all  the  exhortations  and  entreaties 
of  all  the  prison  chaplains  in  Christendom.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has  had 
a  wretched  girl  but  little  older  than  himself  to  squander  his  ill-gotten 
gains  upon ;  and  if  she  be  at  large  when  his  sentence  is  expired,  she  will 
watch  for  and  welcome  him  as  a  hero,  and  drag  him,  not  imwilling,  to- 
lower  depths  of  misery. 

Beside  this  youthful  candidate  for  the  quarries  and  the  dockyard^ 
stands — surprising  contrast ! — ^another  lad,  respectably  dressed,  and  with 
a  clean,  healthy  face,  which  is  quite  refined  in  its  expression.  He 
is  under  remand  upon  the  charge  of  having  robbed  his  employer  of 
a  trifling  sum  of  money  to  gratify  some  childish  lust  of  pleasure.  He 
fidgets  nervously  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  blushes  scarlet  as  the 
governor  tells  us  his  history;  and  the  poor  little  man  smiles  with  a 
pitiful  air  of  boyish  bravado,  as  the  probable  consequences  of  his  mis- 
deed are  set  before  him.  It  is  a  sight  to  make  the  heart  ache.  This 
child  will  be  brought  to  a  public  trial ;  his  case  will  be  blazoned  to  the 
world  in  the  newspapers;  he  will  be  sent  to  prison;  and  unless  he 
possess  rare  powers  of  resolution  and  perseverance,  and  find  good  and 
judicious  friends,  he  will  sink, — sink,  into  a  slough  of  crime  and  misery^ 
into  which  his  feeble  efforts  to  extricate  himself  will  only  plunge  him 
the  deeper.  Consider,  good  people,  the  criminal  and  the  punishment 
The  criminal  is  a  child,  incapable  of  reflection  or  judgment*  hurried 
away  by  the  influence  of  surrounding  example,  and  by  no  means  aware 
of,  or  able  to  understand,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  offences  as  his. 
The  punishment  is  simply — ^perpetual  infamy.    No  matter  how  heroically 
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that  child  may  struggle  in  days  to  come  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels 
of  vice  ;  no  matter  how  well  and  loyally  he  may  be  befriended,  he  can 
never  clear  himself  of  the  stigma  which  is  branded  upon  his  forehead  at 
the  moment  he  leaves  the  felon's  dock  to  enter  his  prison.     It  is  a 
terrible  thing,  God  knows,  to  lay  hand  tipon  our  neighbour's  goods,  but 
there  are  worse  crimes  with  lighter  punishments ;  and  however  careful 
we  may  be  to  be  sternly  just,  there  is  always  danger  of  our  rating  the 
value  of  our  material  blessings  too  high.     What  are  a  few  pieces  of 
silver  in  comparison  with  tliis  poor  child's  ruined  life  ?^ — in  comparison 
with  the  shame  which  is   cast  upon  his  innocent  family?     Surely 
there  is  a  duty  which  society  exacts  from  each  of  its  members ;  but  is 
this  duty  best  fulfilled   by  plunging  another  soul    into  the   shameful 
Charybdis  which  rages  in  every  great  city,  or  by  snatching  that  soul  from 
the  gates  of  destruction,  even  though  it  be  at  some  sacrifice  of  our 
cherished  vengeance  ?    Think  of  the  folly  of  our  whole  course  of  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  such  offenders  as  these.     Think  of  the  solemn 
court  of  justice,  the  bewigged  lawyers,  the  reverend  judges,  the  immense 
prisons,  the  stalwart  warders,  all  the  expensive  show  of  the  law's  opera- 
tions— and  for  what  ?    To  crush  one  pitiful  little  rogue  into  the  mire 
so  that  he  may  never  rise  again.     Surely  there  mtist  be  some  method 
of  dealing  with  these  litde  ones  which  shall  be  less  vengeful  and  more 
paternal  than  that  now  in  use :  some  method  which  shall  touch   the 
physical  and  moral  feelings  of  a  child,  and  at  the  same  time  save  his 
innocent  family  from  disgrace  and  himself  from  eternal  ruin  ?    Instead 
of  blazoning  the  child's  shame  to  the  world,  it  should  be  made  penal  for 
the  prosecutor,  or  any  other  person  cognizant  of  the  dereliction,  even  so 
much  as  to  hint  at  it  to  any  but  the  properly  constituted  authorities.    The 
court  into  which  the  accusation  is  brought  should  be  of  a  strictly  pater- 
nal character,  with  the  power  of  the  State  at  its  back  ;  it  should  investi- 
gate the  child's  character  and  antecedents,  and  according  to  the  opinion 
formed  thereon   should    order  corporal  punishment  of  a  smart  and 
sharp,  but  never  of  a  cruel  character :  afterwards  it  should  determine 
whether  to  restore  the  offender  to  his  friends,  or  spirit  him  away  to  the 
care  of  some  judicious  person,  who  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
details  of  the  child's  offence,  but  whose  care  it  should  be  to  teach  him 
the  path  to  an  honourable  calling,  and  so  restore  him  to  society  as  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  pest.      On  no  account  should  a  child's  first  crime 
be  made  infamous  ;  nor  should  he  ever  be  forced  over  the  threshold  of 
a  prison  until  the  second  offence  ;  and  not  even  then,  unless  his  judges 
were  satisfied  that  he  had  thoroughly  acquired  the  use  of  reason,  and 
had  well  understood  the  teachings  of  his  guardians.     The  punishment 
now  inflicted  in  such  cases  is,  as  a  punishment,  excessive ;  as  a  means 
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of  checking  evil  it  is  ridiculously  inadequate,  for  its  terrible  consequences 
are  too  remote  to  be  apprehended  by  the  immature  judgment  of  a  child.  j 
Here  is  a  problem  worthy  the  attention  of  the  earnest  philanthropist. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  devising  methods  for  the  repression  of  crime 
should  turn  their  attention  hitherward,  for  when  we  have  learned  to  deal 
wisely  and  justly  with  these  little  ones,  we  have  dammed  up  one  chief 
source  of  supply  to  the  criminal  army. 

By  the  side  of  this  lad  stands  another,  of  a  different  type.  He  is  clad 
in  greasy  corduroy  habiHments,  and  is  short  and  stunted  in  his  growth. 
Uis-face  is  cast  in  a  rough  and  brutal  mould,  and  is  slightly  seamed  from 
the  effect  of  some  eruptive  disease ;  but  his  eyes  glisten  with  vivacit>% 
and  with  an  arch  smile  he  raises  his  finger  to  his  forehead  as  he  finds 
himself  the  centre  of  observation,  and  then  falls  back  to  his  fomaer 
position.  It  is  evident,  from  the  bold  confident  looks  of  this  child  that 
there  is  no  sense  of  guilt  in  his  bosom.  He  has  been  a  thief  from  his 
cradle,  and  unless  he  be  now  held  in  a  firm  and  merciful  grasp,  he  will 
be  a  thief  till  the  day  when  death  shall  overtake  him  in  the  prison  cell 
or  the  workhouse  ward.  Yet,  what  a  pity  that  the  little  wretch  should 
be  so  foredoomed  !  Prison  has  no  terrors  for  him.  He  accepts  it  as  his 
brothers  and  sisters  accept  it,  as  a  contingency  appertaining  to  their 
career, whose  privations  are  to  be  compensated  by  "better  luck  next  time.'* 
I  fear  all  the  sermons  that  lad  shall  hear,  all  the  good  advice  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  worthy  chaplain,  will  be  completely  wasted,  because  he 
has  got  this  doctrine  ingrained  in  his  little  heart :  **  It  is  my  business  to 
steal,  and  it  is  the  parson's  business  to  tell  me  not  to  steal :  the  honest 
people  pay  him  to  do  that,  and  he  is  bound  to  earn  his  money."  For  this 
child  the  world  is  divided  into  two  classes — honest  men  and  thieves :  the 
former  existing  to  be  preyed  on  by  the  latter.  The  former,  being  the 
stronger,  provide  policemen  and  prisons  to  protect  their  property  and  to 
scare  the  robbers ;  and  not  content  with  that,  they  employ  parsons  to 
print  Bibles  on  purpose  to  frighten  the  thieves  and  persuade  them  not 
touch  the  honest  folks'  goods :  but  the  thieves  are  not  such  fools  as  to  be 
thus  frightened  or  persuaded.  Such,  worthy  chaplain,  is  the  philosophy 
which  struggles  for  utterance  in  this  little  fellow's  breast,  and  it  will  tax 
your  patience  and  your  charity  to  dig  beneath  it 

We  turn  from  this  young  rogue  to  another,  with  a  fiery  head  of  hair, 
and  a  round  red  face,  the  very  picture  of  fat  content  His  visage  is 
unmistakably  Milesian,  and  the  short  pointed  nose  lying  in  a  kind  of 
valley  between  two  puffy  red  cheeks,  the  large  dimpled  chin,  and  little 
green  eyes,  are  familiar  objects  in  the  slums  where  the  lowest  order  of 
Irish  mostly  congregate.  The  eye  dwells  with  interest  on  the  fat  pink 
face  dotted  all  over  with  yellow  freckles ;  and  one  cannot  help  looking 
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forward  a  dozen  years  or  more  into  the  future,  when  that  low  white 
forehead  will  present  a  villainous  contrast  to  the  heavy  protruding  jaw  ; 
when  the  brutal  muzzle  will  be  covered  with  a  stubble  of  red  bristles, 
and  those  small  green  eyes  glisten  with  cunning  and  ferocity.     This^.^,^,^^^ 
surely,  is  not  a  desperate  case.     The  child  comes  of  an  hones)^  stcfckfir^^  \^ 
however  his  immediate  progenitors  may  have  fallen  from  the  trkjitiGns^     "^     \i 
of  their  country  and  race.     Here  the  soil  should  be  open  and  flwf  for^.^"^'  ]'  »  ^, 
the  plough,  since  it  is  unencumbered  with  the  rocks  and  flints  ofVen^rb  Y.     ''•■  ^ 
tions  of  irreligion  and  crime.      How  is  it,  then,  that  we  may  a^Aojit     ^^  .  •♦i,, 
venture  to  prophesy  for  this  youngster  that  he  has  set  his  feet  upot^^"^-  "  '•  *J 
path  whereon  he  will  never  return  till  he  is  scared  by  the  grinning  face  "  " 
of  death  ?     How  is  it  that  the  children  of  Irish  parents,  if  once  suffered 
to  escape  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  should  drift  among  the  very  worst 
cases — not  of  astute — but  of  brutal  criminality?    One  would  imagine 
from  the  hold  which  religion  has  had  of  their  race  for  ages,  that  their 
lapses  would  be  it.'Vf^  and  their  reclamation  easy ;  but  experience  tells  a 
different  tale.     Perhaps  a  clue  to  the  enigma  may  be  discovered  in  the 
following  considerations. 

It  is  a  very  peculiar  form  of  religion  which  is  engrafted  in  the  Irish 
heart :  a  religion  of  form  and  ceremony,  and  penitential  observances  :  a 
religion  which,  when  once  its  living  spirit  is  evaporated,  leaves  behind  it 
but  a  residuum  of  terrifying  superstition  :  a  religion  which,  when  certain 
bounds  of  sin  are  passed,  renders  the  return  of  the  sinner  cruelly  hard. 
Reflect  that  a  child  falling  into  evil  practices,  and  growing  up  among 
ruffians  of  the  blackest  shades,  will  soon  learn  to  stain  his  soul  with  gross 
sins,  whose  number  each  day  that  he  lives  will  increase.  Every  new 
sin  is  an  accession  to  the  height  of  the  barrier  which  prevents  his 
return,  because  every  new  sin  is  an  additional  shame  to  be  encountered 
at  the  feet  of  the  priest  So  long  as  one  green  spot  remains  in  his  soul 
that  overmastering  shame  is  there ;  and  when  all  within  him  is  black 
and  sterile  the  shame  may  have  fled,  but  the  desire  to  repent  has  gone 
with  it.  Other  criminals,  if  they  weary  of  the  ways  of  sin,  retain  the 
mystery  of  conversion  within  their  own  souls.  No  human  being  bends 
down  his  ear  between  them  and  the  gate  of  reconciliation :  but  for  the 
Catholic  sinner  there  is  no  hope^ — absolutely  no  hope  while  speech  and 
life  remain — of  a  return  to  good  courses,  except  through  the  portal  of 
the  confessional.  Every  sin  of  his  shameful  career  has  to  be  bared  to  a 
man  of  blameless  life,  who  must  turn  with  horror  and  disgust  from 
each  aggravating  detail  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  confessor  to  elicit ; 
and  the  despairing  criminal  shrinks  from  the  ordeal  till  the  soul  is  seared 
and  callous,  and  the  wretch  is  lost  in  the  morass  for  ever.  If  he  repent 
at  all,  it  will  be  on  his  death-bed,  when,  fleeing  from  the  terrors  of 
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another  world,  he  tramples  on  the  shame  and  fear  of  this ;  but  sudi 
repentance  is  useless  to  society  which  has  suffeied  from  his  vices.  There 
is  much  wild  rubbish  talked  about  the  confessional  in  quarters  where 
blind  bigotry  has  deprived  the  speakers  of  the  little  sense  which  God 
originally  gave  them.  I  have  no  wish  to  add  to  their  stock  of  second- 
hand lies  and  nonsense ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  the  practice  of  aiuicular  confession  militates  sadly 
against  the  interests  both  of  society  and  the  siimer.  Doubtless,  it 
is  a  consoling  thing  to  leave  one's  load  of  guilt  and  misery  at  the  feet 
of  God's  agent,  to  feel  when  the  words  of  absolution  have  been  spoken 
that  the  soul  is  once  more  clean  and  fair  in  the  sight  of  its  Maker; 
nevertheless,  it  is  an  awful  barrier  to  the  repentance  of  the  habitual 
sinner  to  think  of  that  revelation  which  he  must  make  without  reserva- 
tion or  concealment  before  he  can  be  reconciled  to  his  God.  Every 
Catholic  priest  feels  the  magnitude  of  this  obstacle  to  conversion  in  his 
intercourse  with  those  who  have  lapsed  from  virtue  into  a  state  of  open 
sin.  .  So  soon  as  confession  is  hinted  at  his  parishioners  shun  his  pre- 
sence :  strong  men  will  crawl  under  beds  or  drop  out  of  windows  to 
avoid  the  importunities  of  their  pastor ;  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  wait 
and  watch  till  disease  or  accident  lays  them  upon  their  beds,  and  delivers 
them  feeble  and  unresisting  into  his  hands.  Of  course  I  am  here 
attempting  to  account  for  those  cases  only  in  which  one  might  reason- 
ably expect,  from  the  goodness  of  his  antecedents,  that  the  criminal 
would  find  courage  and  strength  sufficient  to  grasp  any  hand  which 
might  be  held  out  to  stay  his  downward  progress.  In  cases  where  the 
parents  themselves  are  thieves,  and  the  children  have  imbibed  the 
criminal  taint  through  two  or  three  generations,  religious  considerations 
are  of  litde  account  in  the  matter ;  but  even  here  there  is  often  found 
an  instinctive  clinging  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  a  secret  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  spiritual  assistance  proffered  from  any  other  quartar,  which 
renders  their  reclamation  a  moral  impossibility. 

Next  to  the  little  Milesian  stands  a  workhouse-bred  child,  pale  and 
unwholesome  to  look  at  When  his  drab  of  a  mother  deserted  him,  a 
pitying  nation  took  charge  of  his  welfare,  engaging  to  feed  him,  to 
clothe  him,  and  to  instruct  him ;  and  here  is  the  result  of  the  nation's 
goodness — a  poor,  ugly,  sickly,  evil  little  heathen. 

Another  type  of  juvenile  offender  brings  up  the  number  to  six,  in  the 
person  of  a  large-grown,  shambling  boy,  with  a  smooth,  innocent  face, 
marred  by  a  defect  of  vision  which  causes  him  to  be  nicknamed  by  his 
companions  (as  I  learn  incidentally  from  a  remaric  dropped  by  the 
vivacious  youngster  who  stands  a  few  paces  off)  **  Billy  Chalk-eye." 
Billy  is  a  wicked  fellow,  and  gives  much  trouble ;  his  craft  and  subtlety 
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are  diabolic,  and  his  offences  against  the  prison  discipline  manifold. 
He  looks  sheepish,  and  simpers  when  his  misdeeds  are  recited,  and  it 
is  not  hard  for  the  imagination  to  deepen  certain  soft  lines  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes  into  those  sharper  gravings  which  vice  draws  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  habitual  criminal. 

The  inspection  over,  we  watch  with  mournful  interest  the  degraded 
band  face  to  the  left  at  the  word  of  command,  and  file  off  to  their  prison, 
where  they  will  be  treated  as  so  many  business  items  in  Society's  long 
account  with  Justice.  As  I  turn  away  with  my  companions  I  ask  myself 
this  question — Among  the  great  army  of  prison  chaplains  to  whom  we 
commit  the  care  of  our  scabby  lambs,  how  many  are  there,  I  wonder^ 
who  at  this  moment  can  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts  and  say^ 
This  week  I  have  spent  two  hours  alone  in  the  cell  of  a  little  criminal  : 
carefully  divesting  myself  of  every  shade  of  official  pomposity,  I  strove 
in  a  simple  fatherly  way  to  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  his  offence 
against  Society,  and  the  tenour  of  his  punishment ;  I  drew  him  to  me 
with  kind  words,  and  smoothing  the  hair  from  his  narrow  brow,  strove  to 
look  beyond  the  ugly  misshapen  featiures  to  the  visage  of  my  Divine 
Master  ? 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  these  tiny  gaol-birds 
— with  their  monkey  tricks,  their  whining  cunning,  their  stolid  impene- 
trability, their  general  diablerie^ — will  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  respectable 
official  attempting  any  such  method  of  procedure  as  I  have  here  hinted 
at.  But,  if  kindness  shown  them  for  the  love  of  God  is  wasted,  how 
many  days  of  solitary  confinement,  how  many  whippings,  how  much 
starvation,  how  many  sermons  to  which  they  never  listen,  how  many 
Bible-classes  where  they  grin  at  each  other  behind  their  books  and  make 
fun  of  their  teacher,  will  win  them  from  vice  to  a  love  of  virtue  ?  Ah,, 
what  a  mistake  Society  makes  in  dealing  with  these  unfortunate  children  I 
All  this  expensive  apparatus  of  punishment  cannot  save  one  small  soul 
from  perdition.  Instead  of  killing  the  germs  of  evil,  it  hatches  them, 
fosters  them,  rears  them  into  full-grown  monsters  to  prey  upon  the 
nation's  prosperity. 


Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

By  One  of  the  Emperor's  Attendants. 

Part  V.— 2t  HonstDOOti. 

?HEN  the  news  arrived  from  England  that  Dr.  O'Meara 
was  to  be  sent  home  (on  what  account  no  peison  could 
tell),  it  was  a  thunderbolt  to  all  at  Longwood,  for  be 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  Napoleon ;  the  Generals  and  the 
ladies  respecting  him  very  much  as  a  good,  feeling,  obliging,  and 
upright  youQg  man.  We  were  all  as  sorry  to  lose  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  brother ;  and  although  the  cause  of  his  recall  was  a  mystery,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  reported  unfavourably  of 
him  to  the  Ministers  at  home,  because  he  had  refused  to  be  Sir  Hudson's 
spy  on  Napoleon  whilst  acting  as  the  latter's  medical  attendant. 

"Such a  request,"  said  he  to  Madame  Bertrand,  "is  a  disgrace  to  him 
as  an  Englishman,  and  he  may  be  sure  I  will  make  it  known  when  I  get 
to  England." 

A  few  days  later  Dr.  O'Meara  heard  from  a  friend  in  town  that  he 
had  better  get  ready  to  start,  as  the  Leveret  gun  brig  would  sail  for 
England  on  such  a  day,  and  that  Sir  H.  Lowe  intended  to  arrest  and 
send  him  off  without  any  notice.  This  news  arrived  at  night,  and  the 
next  morning  Sir  Thomas  Reade  came  to  Longwood  with  an  order  from 
the  Governor  directing  Dr.  O'Meara  (and  his  baggage)  to  be  conveyed 
to  town  forthwith  as  a  prisoner.  When  this  was  known  there  was  con- 
siderable excitement.  Dr,  O'Meara  not  being  friendly  with  Sir  T.  Reade, 
asked  no  questions,  but  immediately  set  about  packing  up  his  things, 
in  which  I  lent  him  a  helping  hand.  A  number  of  articles  of  furniture, 
of  no  use  to  him  on  board  ship,  he  wished  to  dispose  of,  but  this  was 
not  permitted. 

"  Whatever  you  leave  behind,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  authoritatively, 
"shall  be  sold,  and  the  money  remitted  to  you.  My  orders  are  not  to 
allow  you  to  have  any  dealings  or  conversation  with  any  person  what- 
soever." 

Dr.  O'Meara  replied  that  he  was  treated  in  a  very  strange  way; 
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he  should  submit  for  the  present,  but  the  time  would  come  when  they 
would  all  repent  their  harshness. 

**  I  have,"  said  he,  **  contracted  a  few  small  debts  on  the  island  that 
I  should  wish  to  pay  before  I  leave.     Surely  that  will  be  allowed?" 

Sir  Thomas  did  not  answer  the  question,  but  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  he  was  ordered. 

**  At  all  events,"  said  Dr.  O'Meara,  "Sir  Hudson  Lowe  will  conde- 
scend to  let  me  know  what  I  have  been  guilty  of,  and  why  I  deserve 
to  be  treated  as  a  vagabond?"  Sir  Thomas  remaining  silent,  the 
Doctor  continued,  with  increasing  warmth,  "  However,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  here.  I  have  conducted  myself  in  a  manner  becoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  I  defy  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  and  his  colleagues  to  prove  otherwise.  When  I  arrive 
in  England  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  my  character 
from  any  aspersions  that  may  have  been  cast  upon  it,  and  of  exposing 
that  of  a  low  mean  scoundrel  beneath  the  notice  of  a  gentleman  ! " 

Sir  Thomas  Reade,  I  believe,  was  rather  afraid  of  Dr.  O'Meara ;  he 
said  but  little,  and  that  in  a  more  civil  way  than  he  had  latterly 
used  to  him.  When  Dr.  O'Meara  went  to  take  leave  of  Napoleon, 
Sir  Thomas  Reade  was  present,  for  he  followed  him  about  like  a  dog 
does  his  master.     Napoleon  said, 

"Doctor,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  are  going  to  leave  me. 
Accept  my  thanks  for  your  attention  to  myself  and  my  suite.  It 
grieves  me  much  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  make  you  some  remune- 
ration for  your  professional  services,  but  take  this  '*  (openly  giving  him 
a  piece  of  parchment  with  writing  on),  "and  insist  on  the  Commissioners 
looking  at  it,  so  that  no  blame  may  attach  to  you  respecting  it  hereafter. 
You  will  know  how  to  act  when  you  arrive  in  England.  I  have  written 
to  the  Governor  my  sentiments,  and  I  beg  that  Sir  Thomas  Reade  will 
take  this  to  town  with  you  "  (giving  Sir  Thomas  a  packet).  "  Adieu, 
my  friend  !     May  Providence  protect  you." 

Napoleon  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  which  he  shook  heartily, 
and  I  think  if  the  Doctor  had  been  a  Frenchman  he  would  have  em- 
braced him.  **  Farewell,  Dottore,"  he  said,  rapidly  ;  "  the  rest  will  soon 
follow,  and  then  I  shall  be  murdered  on  this  rock.  Adieu !  adieu  ! " 
and  turning  round  went  into  his  bedroom,  the  door  of  which  he  shut 
sharply. 

When    Dr.   O'Meara    came    into    the   front   room,    Marshal  Ber- 

trand,  General  Montholon,  and  the  ladies  and  children  all  flocked 

round  him,  and  wanted  to  give  him  a  variety  of  presents,  but  Dr. 

0*Meara  would  not  take  the  least  thing,  saying,  as  he  refused  them, 

"Ladies,  I  very  highly  value  your  kind  intentions  towards  me.     I 
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should  much  like  ta  carry  away  with  me  the  souvenirs  you  so  genenmsly 
offer,  but  before  I  could  accept  them  I  should  have  to  request  pennissMa 
from  Sir  H.  Lowe,  which  I  will  not  do,  therefore  I  can  only  return  jkr 
my  grateful  thanks  for  the  generous  treatment  that  I  have  at  all  Vsm/& 
received  from  you,  and  ask  you  to  believe  I  am  sincere-  in  saying  thai 
I  really  require  no  som^enirs  of  this  kind  "  (pointing  to  one  or  two  Httk 
things  they  had  offered  him) ;  **  I  shall  have  the  best  souvenirs  in  xnr 
memory  of  your  friendship  to  me  and  your  devotion  to  the  Emperor. 
Let  us  all  hope  that  there  will  be  a  day  yet  on  which  we  shall  meet,  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  all  our  secret  enemies.** 

His  heart  was  so  full  that  he  could  say  no  more,  and  all  the  otfaos 
were  equally  affected.  Having  taken  his  leave  of  the  ladies  and 
children,  he  was  accompanied  to  James  Town  by  Marshal  Bertiand  and 
General  Montholon.  When  the  Generals  came  back  I  heard  them  say 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  in  town,  waiting  for  the  Doctor,  whose 
baggage  he  ordered  to  be  strictly  searched,  which  was  done,  bat 
nothing  was  found  but  a  journal  that  Dr.  0*Meara  had  kept  ever  since 
Napoleon  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  Sir  H.  Lowe  overhauled  it, 
and  finding  a  good  many  remarks  uncomplimentary  to  himself  and  Sir 
Thomas  Reade,  wanted  to  detain  or  copy  it,  as  he  did  in  Count  Las 
Cases'  case ;  but  Dr.  O'Meara  claimed  his  privilege  as  a  naval  officer, 
and  declared  that  if  Sir  Hudson  dared  copy  a  word  of  his  private  memo- 
randa he  would  horsewhip  him  in  the  public  streets.  He  sent  for  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm  and  the  Commissioners,  and  stated  to  them  that  diere 
was  nothing  written  in  his  journal  but  the  plain  truth,  that  Sir  H.  Lowe 
had  no  authority  to  take  his  private  papers  from  him,  and  that  if  Sir 
H.  Lowe  and  Sir  Thomas  Reade  felt  aggrieved  at  finding  themselves 
censured  in  some  parts  of  his  journal  he  challenged  them  to  impugn  his 
veracity  if  they  could.  When  he  arrived  in  England,  he  said,  it  was  his 
intention  to  expose  the  ungendemanly  treatment  he  had  received  at  their 
hands,  and  the  unnecessarily  harsh  treatment  that  Napoleon  received 
also,  both  of  which  he  knew  were  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Ministers. 
He  wished  nothing  better,  he  declared,  than  that  the  Commissioners 
would  take  his  journal,  and  the  paper  he  had  received  from  Napoleon 
and  send  them  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  to  the  Admiralty,  in  order  that  his 

o\vn  conduct  and  Sir  Hudson's  might  be  judged  \iy  gentlemen and  as 

he  emphasized  the  last  word  Sir  Hudson  winced  and  went  white  about 
the  comers  of  his  mouth,  while  Sir  Thomas  Reade  laughed  satirically 
and  made  some  remark  to  Baron  Stiirmer.  The  Admiral  took  charge 
of  the  papers,  and  what  became  of  them  I  do  not  know.  The  Doctor 
went  on  board  the  brig,  but  as  it  did  not  sail  for  two  days  after  Sir  G. 
Bingham  paid  all  his  debts  for  him.     He  left  St.  Helena  on  the  29th  of 
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.April,  18 1 8,  all  who  knew  him  lamenting  his  loss,  for  he  was  a  cheerful 
<^ompanion,  free-handed  and  affable. 

Count  Balmaine,  the  Russian  Commissioner,  was  very  intimate  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  lived  principally  at  Plantation  House.  He 
imarried  Miss  Johnson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lady  Lowe ;  and  a  few 
<lays  after  the  marriage  the  Count  and  Countess,  to  the  astonishment 
of  everybody,  sent  an  invitation  to  Napoleon  and  his  suite  to  a  ball  and 
cupper  at  Plantation  House.  Napoleon's  answer  was,  that  he  never 
made  it  a  practice  to  pay  visits  to  any  person ;  but  when  he  felt  inclined 
for  company  to  dance,  he  would  invite  Count  Balmaine  and  the 
Countess  to  Long\\'ood.  Now  it  was  very  well  known  that  Bonaparte 
never  liked  the  Russian  Count,  and  never  invited  him  or  the  French 
Commissioner  after  the  first  day  they  were  introduced  to  him  at  Long- 
wood. 

Neither  Napoleon  nor  any  of  his  suite  visited  the  newly-married 
pair.  Napoleon,  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  G.  Bingham  on  the  subject, 
remarked  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  be  quite  complete  now ;  what 
few  accomplishments  belonging  to  a  thoroughbred  villain  he  lacked 
before.  Count  Balmaine  would  be  able  to  teach  him ;  but  he  was  very 
sorry  for  the  Countess.  He  was  surprised  that  Lady  Lowe  should  be 
so  blind  and  ignorant  as  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  happiness  of  an 
English  soldier's  daughter  to  the  brutal  treatment  of  a  Russian,  which 
he  was  quite  sure  she  would  experience  when  far  away  fi-om  her  mother 
and  a  Christian  country. 

*'  Bah !    He  is  a  Russian  savage,"  he  said  in  disgust. 

Nor  was  Napoleon  wrong  in  his  supposition ;  for  the  Russian  Coimt 
had  not  been  married  more  than  two  months  before  he  took  the 
Countess  into  town  to  reside;  and  although  he  was  a  rich  man,  he 
led  her  a  miserable  life,  being  as  parsimonious  as  a  Jew,  and  grudging 
her  the  commonest  comforts.  He  was  a  man  of  small  size,  about 
five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  with  a  thin,  ** raw-boned"  counte- 
nance, on  which,  so  stem  and  sulky  was  it,  one  would  think  a  smile 
had  never  appeared  since  the  day  of  his  birth;  his  complexion  was 
of  a  pale  yellow,  so  that  he  looked  more  like  a  sickly  tailor  than  a 
general;  and  it  would  have  been  siu-prising  that  a  handsome  and 
accomplished  young  lady,  as  Miss  Johnson  undoubtedly  was,  should  have 
married  him,  but  for  the  general  report  that  she  was  coerced  into  the 
match  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Like  her  husband,  she  was  of  a  small 
size,  but  there  the  resemblance  ended.  She  was  delicately  made,  with 
a  very  fair  and  rosy  complexion,  the  beauty  of  which  was  enhanced 
by  her  lively  disposition,  good  temper,  and  benevolence.  Her  Russian 
husband  did  not  like  the  latter  quality,  as  it  touched  his  purse,  and 
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he  took  care  of  that.  When  the  Countess  left  Plantation  House  d^ 
was  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  still  more  pitied  when  ihcr 
heard  of  the  treatment  she  received  from  her  husband.  The  Counter 
was  a  most  excellent  player  on  the  pianoforte,  and  used  to  invite  sevaal 
young  ladies  as  well  as  some  young  gendemen  who  could  play  on  the 
flute  or  violin,  so  that  the  Russian  Count  very  often  had  a  concert  whici 
he  did  not  at  all  enjoy.  Among  her  companions  was  the  Town  Major's 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities  and 
acquirements,  but  of  small  fortune.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Sir 
Hudson  and  Lady  Lowe  before  the  marriage  of  the  Count  took  place ; 
and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  during  the  time  the  Count  was  paying 
his  addresses  to  Miss  Johnson  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  politeness 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  continually  at  Plantation  House,  visiting 
Lady  Lowe's  daughters ;  but  after  his  marriage  it  was  said  that  the  Count 
did  not  relish  his  company,  and  on  that  account  removed  to  town; 
but  the  Countess,  having  a  clear  conscience,  did  not  mind  whether  the 
Count  was  pleased  or  not.  Once,  while  the  Count  was  out,  Mr.  Hunter 
and  his  sister  paid  the  Countess  a  visit — whether  by  invitation  I 
know  not.  However,  when  the  Count  returned  they  were  playing  a 
trio.  Riishing  into  the  parlour  where  they  were,  he  pulled  off  his  hat, 
and  threw  it  on  the  floor  ;  then  rushed  out,  went  upstairs,  and  sent  for 
the  Countess,  who,  however,  disgusted  at  his  behaviour,  did  not  think 
proper  to  go  till  she  had  finished  the  music.  The  Count  in  a  storm 
of  passion  came  downstairs,  and  desired  her  to  retire,  telling  Mr.  Hunter 
that  he  never  allowed  any  gentlemen  in  his  house  during  his  absence, 
nor  when  he  was  at  home  did  he  expect  any  one  except  upon  invita- 
tion from  himself.  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  sister  of  course  speedily  made 
their  exit ;  and  I  heard  on  good  authority  that  Mr.  Hunter  wrote  to  the 
Count,  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  insult  to  himself  and  his  sister, 
which  the  Count,  cur-like,  did  not  condescend  to  answer.  Some  few 
days  after,  as  Mr.  Hunter  (who  was  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Civil  Service)  was  riding  down  the  town,  he  overtook  the  Count  walking 
with  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  and,  dismounting,  accosted  him  sternly.  The 
Russian  giving  some  ungentlemanly  reply,  Mr.  Hunter  there  and  tlien 
horsewhipped  him,  to  the  amusement  of  a  number  of  people  who  looked 
on.  Sir  Thomas  Reade  stood  grinning  by ;  and  when  he  thought  his 
friend  had  had  enough  **  stick '^  (his  own  native  institution),  interfered 
on  his  behalf,  and  saying  something  impertinent  to  Mr.  Himter,  the 
latter  laid  the  whip  sharply  across  his  shoulders,  whereupon  Sir  Thomas 
drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  run  Mr.  Hunter  through  the  body, 
but  that  he  being  very  active  disarmed  Sir  Thomas  in  a  twinkling,  and 
threw  his  sword  as  far  as  he  could,  threatening  to  throw  Sir  Thomas 
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after  it  if  he  did  not  mind  his  own  business.  The  Count,  who  had 
dropped  his  cane  when  first  attacked,  picked  it  up  whilst  Mr.  Hunter 
was  engaged  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  tried  to  use  it  in  self-defence,  but 
in  an  instant  it  went  spinning  after  Sir  Thomas's  sword  ! 

Having  finished  by  boxing  the  Count's  ears  amidst  roars  of  laughter, 
Mr.  Hunter,  asking  Sir  Thomas  if  he  was  "  ready  for  any  more,"  mounted 
his  horse  and  having  watched  them  ignomihiously  gather  up  their  useless'     '  •    /^fx^^ 
weapons,  rode  slowly  away  in  a  glow  of  triumph.     Of  course  the  fracas   ^  '  r      *'^.'/ 
was  the  talk  of  the  place  for  days  and  even  weeks  afterwards,  and'^^it 
was  remarked  that  not  a  single  townsman  had  interfered — even  to  bring  ',  ^ 
the  Count  his  cane  or  Sir  Thomas  his  degraded  sword.     An  official  >  .^ 
investigation  took  place — held  for  the  sake  of  Sir  Thomas  Reade  with     »c^. 
closed  doors, — and  the  result  was  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  by  virtue  of 
the  plenary  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Ministers  at  home,  dis- 
missed   Mr.  Hunter   the  Company's   service.     Friends   in    England, 
however,  represented  the  simple  facts  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  at 
once  reinstated  him  in  their  employ,  giving  him  indeed  a  better  appoint- 
ment, namely,  that  of  their  *'  accomptant "  at  St.  Helena. 

It  was  generally  reported  that  the  Count  retaliated  upon  his  wife 
in  a  most  shameful  manner  the  punishment  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Hunter.  Jealousy,  it  was  said  (but  how  truly  I  cannot  pretend  to  say), 
was  the  cause  of  his  bad  treatment  of  her,  so  that  the  chastisement 
inflicted,  partly  no  doubt  on  her  behalf,  only  added  to  her  miseries. 
The  Count's  steward,  Augustus  Vanderhoven — a  Swede — accompanied 
the  Count  and  Countess  when  they  came  to  see;  Napoleon  before  leaving 
for  a  short  visit  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  he  told  me  much  of 
what  I  have  Recorded, — ^but  some  servants,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
apt  to  exaggerate  as  well  as  their  masters.  When  they  came  to  Long- 
wood,  I  do  not  believe  Napoleon  would  have  seen  the  Count  if  his  wife 
had  not  been  with  him.  As  it  was,  whilst  very  cordial  with  the  Countess, 
he  took  very  little  notice  of  the  Count,  who  was  busy  talking  with  the 
French  Generals.  Neither  Sir  Hudson  nor  Lady  Lowe  came  with  them, 
as  both  knew  very  well  that  Napoleon  would  refuse  to  see  them  under 
any  circumstances,  but  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lady  Lowe  came  with 
her  sister.  Napoleon  seemed  much  pleased  with  her  behaviour  and 
sprightly  conversation. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Yonesone,"  said  he,  smiling  and  pinching 
her  cheek,  **  you  shall  be  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu !  you 
will  be  la  Marquise,  as  your  sister  is  la  Comtesse." 

Miss  Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea — and  certainly  it  was 
droll,  for  the  Marquis  was  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  while  she  was 
only  seventeen. 
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''What,"  she  asked  merrily,  ''can  make  you  think  that  I  shall  many 
such  a  blind  old  man  as  that  ?    Do  you  think  I  like  frogs,  Genend?'* 

At  the  last  word,  which  she  had  used  without  intentional  ofibioe. 
Napoleon's  face  altered  instantaneously,  and  with  a  stony  look  he 
addressed  the  Countess.  Poor  Miss  Johnson,  quite  unconsdoos  of 
offence,  was  evidently  much  disturbed  by  his  altered  face  and  demeanour. 
She  thought  her  poor  joke  about  Johnny  Crapaud  had  done  mischief 

for  she  said  deprecatingly,  "  Fardonnet  tnoi^  General ,*'  when  a  look 

from  Madame  Bertrand,  and  her  emphasized  ^^  L Empereur^^  suddenly 
gave  the  clue.  Napoleon,  who  noticed  her  distress,  and  saw  that  she 
had  intended  no  disrespect  to  his  dignity,  but  had  merdy  repeated 
a  title  with  which  she  was  familiar  at  Plantation  House,  put  her  at  her 
ease  by  proposing  a  walk  in  the  garden,  to  which  they  adjourned,  your 
humble  servant  walking  behind  with  Napoleon's  umbrdla  and  spy-glass. 
Napoleon  expressed  his  surprise  to  see  the  great  alteration  in  the 
Countess  since  her  last  visit  to  Longwood. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  ''  that  married  life  does  not  agree  with  yon  so 
well  as  single  ?  " 

The  poor  Countess  pretended  not  to  hear  the  question.  Miss 
Johnson  then  said  that  Ix>ngwood  was  a  delightful  place,  where  she 
would  rather  live  than  at  Plantation  House.  Napoleon  laugbizi^y 
replied  she  had  better  come  and  live  a  week  or  two  with  Madame 
Bertrand,  as  he  should  always  be  happy  in  her  company.  Miss  Johnson 
immediately  said  that  she  did  not  think  Sir  H.  Lowe  would  cxmsent 
for  her  to  leave  her  mother. 

**  Besides,  Emperor,  I  don't  think  you  are  fond  of  company.  I  have 
been  up  here  several  times  with  ladies  and  gendemen  from  India,  aiKi 
we  could  never  see  you.  We  were  told  that  you  were  indisposed,  but 
I  don't  think  you  were  very  ill ! " 

Napoleon  laughed,  and  said  he  should  always  be  happy  to  see  her 
whenever  she  came  to  visit  Madame  Montholon  or  Madame  Bertrand. 

Miss  Johnson  shook  her  head,  saying  "  Ah,  it  is  too  late  now  : 

'  He  who  will  no  when  he  may. 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay.* 

Do  you  not  know  that  I  go  with  my  sister  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  " 
"  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ! — the  Cape  of  Evil  Realities  to  me,"  said 
Napoleon.  **A11  my  fnends  are  draped  away  from  me  and  sent 
there.  What  becomes  of  them  ?  Bah  !  I  do  not  like  your  Cape.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  a  delightful  place.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  say  that  it 
abounds  in  wild  beasts.  I  believe  it  But  we  need  not  go  there  for 
wild  beasts.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  Mademoiselle,  have  you  ever  been  there  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  Satan  laying  his  table-cloth  ?  " 
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He  asked  this  last  question  four  or  five  times,  convulsed  with 
laughter.  What  it  meant  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  Miss  Johnson  appear 
to  understand  him.    He  did  not  explain,  but  went  on  presently, 

"  When  you  are  at  my  Cape  of  Evil  Destinies,  do  not  forget  to 
describe  accurately  this  frightful  rock.  Say  that  I  am  burnt  up,  without 
an  atom  of  shade.  Say  that  the  tyrannical  monster  who  has  been  repre- 
sented by  all  countries  as  a  man  with  three  heads,  a  savage,  a  brute,  a 

coward,  and  everything  else  that  is  base y*  here  the  ladies,  not 

certain  whether  he  was  in  earnest,  and  tickled  by  the  absurdity  of  his 
appearance  as  he  danced  about  and  gesticulated,  could  not  keep  from 
laughing,  which  they  did  heartily.  For  a  second  he  changed  counte- 
nance, and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be  angry,  but  then  he  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  joke,  and  joined  in  their  hilarity. 

"Emperor,"  said  Miss  Johnson,  '*  I  hiavc  never  seen  or  heard  you 
represented  in  the  way  you  describe,  or  I  should  have  been  frightened 
to  pay  you  a  visit" 

"Ah,"  said  Napoleon  "but  I  have  been.    You  do  not  know  what 
an  ogre  the  English  newspapers  and  books  made  me  out  long  before 
I  came  to  this  island.    Pitt's  hirelings  began  it,  and  I  often  pitied  him 
to  think  he  could  not  employ  their  time  to  better  advantage.     Do 
not  be  alarmed,  Mademoiselle;    I  have  htta  painted  even  by  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  his  assistant  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  as  the  worst  of 
creatures.     If  Fox  had  lived  we  should  not  be  talking  here.    I  should 
not  be  the  scourge  of  mankind  that  the  English  journalists  call  me ; 
but  the  world  need  not  be  in  any  terror  while  I  remain  confined  in  this 
birdcage.    I  foresee  greater  convulsions  than  we  have  had  yet.    AUons  ! 
Mademoiselle,  I  comprehend  that  you  do  not  care  for  politics."    Not 
that  what  he  had  been  saying  was  intended  for  their  edification.     It  was 
meant  for  the  Count,  whose  presence,  however,  Napoleon  apparently 
ignored. 

It  was  now  getting  dusk,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  house,  the 
ladies  taking  leave  of  the  French  ladies  and  Generals ;  Napoleon 
standing  in  the  portico  bade  farewell  to  the  Countess  and  Miss  John^ 
son,  wishing  them  ban  voyage.  When  Count  Balmaine  paid  his  respects 
to  Napoleon,  he  met  with  very  cool  compliments,  for  Napoleon,  instead 
of  o£fering  his  hand,  simply  waved  an  adieu  to  him.  If  the  Count  had 
known  how  he  would  be  treated,  he  never  would,  I  am  sure,  have  come 
to  Longwood ;  indeed,  had  not  the  Countess  and  Miss  Johnson  been 
with  him,  Napoleon  would  not  have  seen  him  at  all. 

When  Napoleon  was  alone  that  same  afternoon  he  sent  me  to  Marshal 
Bertrand  for  an  almanac,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  the  Marshal 
what  had  occurred,  and  what  the  Swede  had  told  me  about  Ccunt 
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Balmaine  and  Sir  Thomas  Reade  being  horsewhipped.  The  Martial 
laughed  heartily  at  my  recital,  and  asked  if  I  had  told  the  Emperor. 
On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  took  the  book  himself,  and  re- 
peated the  story  to  Napoleon.  I  was  called  into  the  room,  and  Napoleon 
said,  in  high  good  humour, 

*'  Francois,  the  Marshal  entertains  me.  He  says  that  you  have  been 
collecting  a  history  of  the  last  Russian  war !  Come  and  relate  to  me 
every  particular ;  it  is  good,  very  good." 

I  never  saw  him  laugh  so  much  as  he  did  at  my  story. 

'*  Marshal,"  said  he,  *'  what  a  barbarous  villain  cettebarreau  must  be,  to 
force  such  an  admirable  young  woman  to  be  the  wife  of  that  detestable 
Russian.  She  would  have  been  far  happier  as  the  wife  of  that  brave 
Hunter." 

Next  day,  when  I  took  Napoleon  his  coat  and  hat,  he  inquired  what 
kind  of  man  Hunter  was,  where  he  was  bom,  and  whether  he  had  been 
In  the  army  or  navy.  I  told  him  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  island,  the 
same  as  myself,  but  of  European  parents ;  that  he  had  been  educated  in 
flngland,  and  was  in  the  Company's  Civil  Service ;  that  he  possessed 
some  little  property,  and  bore  an  excellent  character.  On  learning  that 
his  parents  were  English,  Napoleon  said, 

**  The  John  Bull  breed  is  good.  It  is  a  shame  such  a  spirited  young 
fellow  should  waste  his  days  on  this  rock.  I  should  like  to  see  this 
Hunter ;  tell  him  so  when  you  see  him  alone." 

Not  many  days  afterwards,  Napoleon  desired  me  to  take  an  old- 
fashioned  watch  to  the  watchmaker's,  to  be  repaired.  From  its 
appearance  I  supposed  it  had  not  been  going  for  years  back;  and 
rightly,  for  the  errand  was  only  a  pretext  to  get  me  into  town.  It 
was  usual  for  any  of  the  servants  going  to  town  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  orderly,  and  a  sergeant  was  told  off  to  go  with  me,  Captain 
Blakeney  cautioning  me  not  to  carry  any  paper  or  writing  without  first 
bringing  it  to  him.  When  I  reported  myself  to  Napoleon  as  ready  to 
start  with  the  sergeant,  he  gave  me  some  money  for  refreshments,  and 
the  master  of  the  stables  provided  each  of  us  with  a  horse.  When  we 
arrived  in  town,  the  orderly  took  me  (as  was  customary)  to  Sir  Thomas 
Reade,  who  having  asked  me  what  I  came  for,  I  told  him  respecting 
Napoleon's  watch.  Captain  Stanfield,  of  H.M.'s  ship  Photon^  was  with 
Sir  Thomas  at  the  time.  Having  inquired  if  there  was  anything  extra 
at  Longwood,  he  continued, 

'^  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask  you  any  questions  about  these  French 
scoundreb,  for  you  never  know  any  news ;  go  and  do  your  business, 
and  get  back  to  Longwood  as  fast  as  you  can." 

The  orderly  he  desired  not  to  leave  me  for  a  moment.    Having  been 
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to  the  watchmaker,  and  purchased  the  articles  required  for  the  ladies, 
which  all  took  about  half  an  hour,  I  tried  to  find  Mr.  Hunter,  but 
could  not.  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  harm  in  carrying  a  message 
of  that  kind,  as  before  any  one  could  visit  Napoleon  he  had  to  get  a 
pass  firom  Sir  H.  Lowe.  At  my  father's  house  I  learnt  that  Mr. 
Hunter  had  left  for  England,  on  leave  of  absence,  three  or  four  days 
previously. 

When  I  reported  the  result  to  Napoleon,  he  seemed  disappointed. 

You  may  think   I   have   been   too   circumstantial   about    this    little 

incident ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Napoleon  was  accustomed  to 

judge  of  men  by  their  acts ;  and  though  nothing  came  of  my  errand,  it 

is  probable  that  if  Mr.  Hunter  had  come  up  to  Longwood,  Napoleon 

would  have  made  a  friend  of  him,  and  got  service  of  some  kind  out  of 

him.     Napoleon  rarely  acted  without  an  object,  and  I  am  certain  in  my 

own  mind  he  had  some  plan  he  wanted  Mr.  Hunter  to  carry  out.     It 

was  astonishing  the  trouble  the  French  prisoners  would  take,  and  the 

expense  they  would  incur,  to  circumvent  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  even  in 

trifles.     Perhaps  it  was  lucky  for  Mr.  Hunter  that  he  had  gone  to 

Engkind,  for  few  persons  could  resist  Napoleon's  personal  influence. 

After  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  came  to  the  Island,  the  Miss  Balcombes 
did  not  visit  Longwood  so  often   as  before.     When  they  did  come, 
it  was  almost  always  with  some  strange  ladies  or  gendemen  on  their  way 
home  from  India.    Mr.  Balcombe,  who  was  troubled  very  much  with 
the  gout,  seldom  went  out  of  his  house,  and  determined  on  going  to 
England  with  the  family  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.     Captain  Totten- 
ham, the  orderly  officer,  was  on  very  fiiendly  terms  with  the  Balcombes, 
and  visited  them  whenever  he  went  to  town.     He  brought  the  news  to 
Napoleon  of  their  intended  visit  to  England,  that  the  ship  sailed  in 
four  or  five  days,  and  that  the  Miss  Balcombes  and  their  mother  would 
come  on  the  following  day  to  take  their  farewell     Mr.  Balcombe  was 
then  confined  to  his  bed.    Accordingly  next  morning,  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock,  they  arrived.     Napoleon,  who  had  been  watching  the 
road  through  his  spy-glass,  went  down  to  the  first  gate  of  Longwood, 
where  the  guard  was,  to  receive  them.     This  gate  is  between  four  and 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  house.     Mr.  Jones  accompanied  the  ladies. 
Napoleon  seemed  very  glad  to  see  them.     He  offered  his  arm  to  the 
old  lady,  and  with  Miss  Elizabeth  on  the  other  side  of  him,  the  eldest 
being  with  Mr.  Jones,  they  all  walked  up  to  the  house.     Miss  E.  Bal- 
combe said  they  had  come  to  see  Napoleon  for  the  last  time,  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  going  to  England.     Napoleon,  who  seemed 
sad,  said  he  was  very  grieved  to  lose  them ;  that  he  was  losing  all  his 
friends  by  degrees.    He  hoped  they  would  be  as  happy  in  England  as 
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they  had  been  at  St.  Hekna,  and  that  diey  would  not  quite  fozget  him, 
for  he  should  never  ibiget  them  Jiot  their  many  kmdnesaes. 

'*  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Betsee,'*  he  said,  pulling  her  ear,  ''you  aie  going 
after  the  young  Baron ;  1  shall  be  quite  l<»ely  now»  whOe  you  will  be 
surrounded  by  numbers  of  admirers.  Tell  them  in  England  that  I  am 
not  quite  so  bad  as  I  am  painted.*' 

The  young  lady  seemed  much  affected,  and  could  not  answer  him 
for  her  rising  tears.    He  looked  at  her  ioit  a  moment,   and  I  think 
he  was  not  sorry  to  see  her  so  upset  at  leaving  him.     It  was  veiy 
painful,  for  they  had  been  great  friends,  and  she  was  as  pretty  looking 
and  charming  in  her  manners  as  she  was  young.     After  walking  about 
in  the  garden,  the  French  ladies  and  the  Geneials  joined  them.    I 
thought  once  or  twice  Napoleon  wanted  to  say  something   to  Miss 
Elisabeth  alone,  but  he  did  not  get  an  opportunity,  for   the  orderlj 
officer  was  with  the  eldest  Miss  Balcombe  and  Mr.  Jones ;   and  be- 
sides being  manifestly  de  trop  at  such  a  time,  he  persistently  fcXkmtii 
Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose,  I  believe,  of  hearing  aU  that  was  said.    1, 
of  course,  could  hear  but  little  of  the  talk  while  they  were  out,  as  I  was 
some  distance  in  the  rear.    When  they  went  in,  refreshments  were  retdy, 
and  Napoleon  behaved  as  though  it  was  impossible  to  pay  too  modi 
attention  to  the  Balcombes.    Miss  Elizabeth  was  very  silent,  while  the 
eldest  talked  more  than  usual.    Generally  it  was  the  other  way,  lor  Afiss 
Elizabeth  used  to  play  with  B<Hiaparte  as  if  he  had  been  m<»e  like  her 
brother  than  a  man  over  fcMty  years  of  age.    With  nobody  else  was  k 
ever  so  gay,  that  I  saw. 

After  they  rose  from  table,  Napoleon  went  to  his  bednxmi.  While 
he  was  there  I  took  the  liberty  of  peeping  through  the  keyhole,  and 
saw  him  looking  into  a  small  mahogany  box  in  which  I  knew  he  kept 
his  jewels,  and  the  key  of  which  he  always  carried  with  him  attached 
to  his  watch-ribbon.  He  then  began  to  write,  and  when  he  had  finished 
I  saw  him  take  a  smaU  red  morocco  box  about  the  size  of  an  ^g  from 
the  table,  and  put  it  into  his  breast  pocket  with  the  writmg  (fit)m  the 
smallness  of  the  paper  it  could  not  have  contained  many  words).  He 
then  went  to  the  company,  and  told  Mrs.  Balcombe  he  was  veiy 
sorry  that  Mr.  Balcombe  was  not  able  to  come  and  see  him  before  he 
left  the  island. 

''  Give  him  my  salutations  and  -thanks  for  the  attention  he  paid  to 
me  at  The  Briars.  I  should  be  happy  to  give  him  this  watch  as  a  small 
remembrance  if  he  can  get  Sir  H.  Lowe's  permission  to  accept  it." 

Napoleon  and  Miss  E.  Balcombe  then  sat  down  by  the  window  and 
conversed  for  about  half  an  hour.  I  was  standing  with  some  drawings 
Napoleon  wished  them  to  see,  and  I  observed  him  give  her  something 
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— probably  tl\e  red  morocco  box  — which  she  put  into  a  white  hand- 
kerchief. Both  Napoleon  and  Miss  Balcombe  knew  that  I  had  seen 
"what  passed  between  them,  for  she  looked  at  me  very  hard,  and  came 
to  the  case  where  I  was  standing  with  the  drawings,  and  said, 

'*  Francois,  as  I  am  going  to  leave  the  island,  here  is  a  small  present 
for  you," — ^giving  me  three  Napoleons. 

I  acquainted  the  orderly  officer  with  Miss  Balcombe*s  present,  because 
I  thought  he  saw  it.  He  said  there  was  no  harm  in  my  taking  it  from 
her ;  so  I  pocketed  the  afiront  (I  was  told  afterwards,  by  Catalma  (?), 
one  of  the  French  maid-servants — which  I  really  believe — that  Capt. 
Totterton  (?)  was  engaged  to  the  eldest  Miss  Balcombe,  whose  name 
was  Jane,  and  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  going  to  England  to  marry 
her.)  Towards  evening  Napoleon  ordered  his  own  coach  for  the 
Balcombes'  return  to  town,  as  it  would  keep  them  from  being  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

The  leave-taking  was  rather  long  about.  The  French  ladies  and 
Genemls  surrounded  them,  and  there  was  nothing  but  embracing  with 
the  ladies.  All  were  overcome,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  shed  tears.  At  last, 
after  the  expression  of  mutual  good  wishes,  the  coach  drove  off  attended 
by  Marshal  and  Madame  Bertrand  and  the  orderly  officer.  Miss 
Elizabeth,  I  believe,  gave  Napoleon  a  lock  of  her  hair  in  exchange  for 
one  of  his  own. 

Miss  £»  Balcombe  was  certainly  a  very  handsome  young  woman ; 
rather  tall,  but  well  proporti(Hied ;  her  figure  bold  and  upright ;  her  com- 
plexion remarkably  fair,  with  the  blush  of  a  fresh  rose ;  her  hair  of  a  dark 
brown,  always  in  elegant  order ;  her  eyes  blue,  with  snow-white  lids ;  and 
yet  fiaff  more  delightful  to  Napoleon  was  her  wild  and  simple  gaiety,  her 
playful  yet  modest  behaviour ; — in  short,  she  was  greatly  admired  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  not  only  the  favourite  of  her 
£gither  and  mother,  but  also  of  the  French  ladies. 


Robert  Hall: 

€le  (Creat  Baptist  ^ttu^tv. 

By  JOHN  MORGAN. 

Eloquence  is  a  rare  and  peculiai  gift.  The  names  of 
great  orators  aie  not  numerous.  The  mere  ability  to 
address  a  public  assembly  with  ease  and  fiuencjr  is  not 
uncommon  ;  but  the  manifestation  of  the  higher  powers  of 
oratory  by  which  the  human  mind  is  captivated,  its  reason  swayed,  its 
enthusiasm  aroused,  are  as  seldom  to  be  met  with  as  the  genius  whidi 
shines  in  a  great  poem  or  a  great  painting.  A  great  orator  must  be  a. 
great  man ;  one  whose  heart  is  capable  of  wide  sympathies  and  lofty 
impulses,  whose  eye  is  open  to  see  and  whose  tongue  is  swift  to  interpret 
the  finest  flashes  of  fancy  as  well  as  to  give  utterance  to  the  deepest 
emotions  of  the  souL  The  life  of  a  great  orator  therefore  is  worth  our 
careful  study,  and  the  more  so  when  to  his  genius  is  added  the  moral 
excellence  which  commands  esteem.  Such  a  man  was  Robert  Hall, 
whose  unquestionable  genius,  allied  to  eccentricities  which  are  often 
associated  with  genius,  was  allied  also  with  what  is  less  comiuon,  siit- 
cerity  of  heart  childUke  in  its  simplicity,  and  piety  so  profound  that  it 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  veneration. 

Robert  Hall  flourished  about  half  a  century  ago.  His  extraordioary 
pulpit  eloquence  earned  for  him  during  his  life  a  wide  fame,  not  in 
Nonconformist  circles  only,  but  amongst  Christians  of  all  denominations  ; 
1  fame  which  still  survives;  for  although  his  writings  have  taken  a 
permanent  place  in  our  literature,  he  is  best  known,  and  most  frequently 
alluded  to,  as  "  the  great  Baptist  preacher."  He  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Amsby,  eight  miles  from  Leicester.  His  father  was  the  minister  of 
the  Baptist  chapel,  attached  to  which  edifice  waa  a  burial-ground. 
Robert,  as  an  infant,  was  extremely  delicate,  and  unable  to  walk  until 
more  than  two  years  old,  at  which  age  his  nurse  used  to  carry  him  to 
this  graveyard,  and  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  he  learned 
to  read  before  he  could  well  speak.  When  about  five,  he  was  sent  to 
a  Dame-school,  and  soon  showed  great  love  for  books.     He  set  up 
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a,  library  of  his  own,  and  in  the  old  chapel  graveyard  would  spend  whole 
evenings  with  his  books  around  him,  until  darkness  drove  him  home. 
The  first  boys'  school  to  which  he  was  sent  was  four  miles  off,  and  the 
daily  journey  proved  too  much  for  him ;  complaining  of  a  pain  in  his 
back^  he  would  often  lie  down  by  the  roadside,  or  his  companions  wi3itAd 
carry  him,  a  kindness  he  repaid  by  telling  them  tales.  At  this  sck6ol}ie^  is 
was  subsequently  placed  as  a  weekly  boarder;  and  not  contei^ /^^i^' 
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his  prescribed  lessons,  took  with  him  firom  his  father's  librarj^what  -^^^ , 
even  to  older  people  would  have  seemed  tough  reading.  "  Edwam\>ff^*\^.,  ^l 
"  the  Will"  and  "Butler's  Analogy"  are  not  often  inquired  for  at  mod^^^^  ^^^  ^J^  f 
lending  libraries  ;  and  the  very  titles  would  firighten  schoolboys  of 
generation.  But  to  Robert  these  and  similar  works  were  choice  intel- 
lectual food.  His  eagerness  and  aptitude  in  acquiring  knowledge  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  before  he  was  eleven  years  old,  his  school- 
master informed  his  father  that  he  could  teach  him  no  more ;  that,  in 
fact,  he  had  for  some  time  found  it  hard  work  to  keep  pace  with  his 
pupil,  and  had  been  obliged  often  to  sit  up  all  night  to  get  ready  to 
hear  the  boy's  lessons  next  morning!  Young  Robert's  next  school 
was  at  Northampton.  Before  going  there,  he  visited  a  Mend  of  his 
father's  at  Kettering,  a  good  but  foolish  old  man  named  Wallis  \  who, 
discovering  the  boy's  ability,  assembled  a  select  audience  of  friends  and 
got  him  to  preach  to  them.  "  Fancy,  sir,"  said  Robert  Hall,  years 
afterwards,  "  the  egregious  impropriety  of  setting  a  boy  of  eleven  to 
preach  to  a  company  of  grave  gentlemen  full  half  of  whom  wore  wigs.  I 
never  call  the  circumstance  to  mind  but  with  grief  at  the  vanity  it 
inspired ;  nor  when  I  think  of  such  mistakes  of  good  men,  am  I  inclined 
to  question  the  correctness  of  Baxter's  language,  where  he  says,  *  Nor 
'should  men  turn  preachers  as  the  Nile  breeds  firogs,  when  one  half 
'  moveth  before  the  other  half  is  made,  and  while  it  is  yet  but  plain 
*mudl"' 

At  Northampton  he  was  under  the  care  of  John  Ryland,  a  man  of 
enthusiastic  temperament,  a  politician,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom. 
Robert's  father  and  he  were  great  Mends,  and  talking  after  supper 
on  the  night  when  the  former  brought  his  son  to  school,  the  then 
exciting  topic  of  the  American  war  came  up.  "  I  will  tell  you  what. 
Brother  Hall,"  said  Ryland;  "were  I  an  American  commanding 
officer,  I  would  call  together  my  comrades  and  brother  officers,  and 
would  order  every  man  to  bare  his  arm  that  a  portion  of  blood  might 
be  extracted  and  mixed  in  one  basin  on  the  table.  I  would  then  com- 
mand every  one  to  draw  his  sword  and  dip  the  point  of  it  in  the  basin, 
and  swear  by  the  Great  Eternal  never  to  sheathe  the  consecrated  blade 
till  he  had  achieved  the  fireedom  of  his  country.     If  after  that  any  one 
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should  turn  traitor  or  coward,  I  should  feel  it  a  duty,  a  pleasure,  asd  a 
luxury  to  plunge  my  weapon  into  that  man^s  heart"  The  inflaence  d  \ 
such  a  spirit  <m  Robert  Hall  was  doubtless  considerable,  and  to  it  maf 
be  attributed  something  of  the  vehemence  which  characterised  many  of 
his  own  subsequent  utterances.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  appears  to 
have  come  under  a  course  of  tuition  suited  to  the  development  of  bis 
genius.  He  began  Latin  and  Greek,  and  wrote  essajrs,  some  of  wbidi 
were  published  not  long  afterwards.  About  this  time  he  heard  Mr. 
Robins,  of  Daventry,  a  preacher  whose  eloquence  charmed  and  im- 
pressed him  so  much  as  to  awaken  his  own  ambition  to  acquire  an 
elegant  style  of  composition,  and  to  excel  in  pulpit  oratory.  Whea 
little  more  than  fifteen  he  entered  the  Baptist  Ttxeolc^cal  Academy  at 
Bristol  It  was  the  custom  here,  as  at  most  Dissenters'  coll^;e8,  for  the 
students  to  preach  in  turns  at  the  college  chapel  When  Hall's  tuni 
came,  notwithstanding  his  opportunities  for  practice  elsewhere,  he  was 
anxious  and  agitated.  Taking  his  text,  he  proceeded  for  a  short  tine 
very  well ;  but  suddenly  pausing,  he  bovered  his  hat  with  his  bands,  and 
exckuming,  *'  Oh,  I  have  lost  all  my  ideas ! "  sat  down  m  confiisioo. 
His  tutors,  satisfied  of  his  aUUty,  required  him  to  renew  ^e  attest 
next  week,  which  he  did,  but  again  broke  down  utterly.  He  hurried  to 
his  room,  exdaimii^,  *'  If  this  does  not  humble  me,  the  devil  must  have 
me  I"  This  incident  recalls  the  well-known  story  of  Mr.  Disradi's 
dsbut  in  the  House  of  OHnroons.  It  is  an  oft-told  tale, — ^the  eaily 
Dcdlure,  the  irrepressible  energy,  the  crowning  conquest  of  gesius. 

Robert  Hall  spent  two  sessions  at  Bristol.    He  took  a  foremost  jdace 
amongst  his  fellow-students,  and  obtained  die  Ward's  Scholarship, 
entitling  him  to  proceed  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     In  his  general 
behaviour  he  was  most  coirect,  but  he  had  his  vagaries,  and  both  caused 
and  enjoyed  some  fim.     He  was  very  careless  in  his  dress ;  would  wear 
stockings  with  holes  in  them,  and  occasionally  with  their  tops  hanging 
round  his  heeb.  At  another  time  he  appropriated  some  one  else's  small- 
clothes, and  wondered  to  find  them  too  short !    Then  he  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  firighten  one  oi  the  Welsh  students,  of  whom  diere  were 
many  at  the  academy,  sometimes  made  sport  of  by  their  more  refined 
English  class-mates.    Robert  was  an  early  riser,  and  one  morning  he 
rose  not  only  early,  but  he  rose  high — even  to  the  top  of  the  diinmey, 
and  mudi  to  the  surprise  of  die  Welshman,  who  was  dressing,  came 
down  the  flue  into  his  bedroom,  looking  no  doubt  more  like  Satan  than 
a  divinity  student.    Fifty  years  afterwards,  when  asked  if  the  stoiy  was 
true,  "  True,  sir  ?  "  he  said,  '*  yes,  sir--quite  true,  sir ;  except  that  I  had 
no  design  to  frighten  the  Welshman,  who  was  much  klanned  at  my 
unexpected  appearance.    But,  sir,  I  had  observed  with  what  ease  and 
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celerity  a  sweep  would  present  himsdf  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  I 
was  desirous  d*  ascertaining  by  what  means  such  an  extraordinary  feat 
was  performed.  Unfortunately  I  b^an  at  the  wroi^  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  ascended  die  roof  by  a  ladder,  and  then  climbed  outside  the 
highest  chimney  in  order  to  descend  through  it  to  the  bottom.  This 
attempt  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  On  entering  the  top  I  slipped  down 
several  yards,  and  was  almost  suffocated  with  dust  and  soot" 

His  vacations  were  spent  at  home,  and  in  the  Church  book  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Amsby  is  an  entry  showing  that  draii^  the  second  of 
these  vacations  he  was  set  apart  and  sent  out,  according  to  the  practice 
of  that  body,  as  a  preacher,  his  fieither  delivering  a  discourse  on  the  occa- 
sion from  the  very  appropriate  text,  "Thou  Aerefore  my  son  be  strong 
**  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

In  17^1  he  proceeded  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  studied  four  sessions, 
ending  with  March,  1785,  when  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  Amongst 
his  fellow-students  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Macintosh,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship.  Tliey  sat  together  in  class,  walked 
together  in  the  college  grounds,  read  Greek  together,  and  were  tht  two 
chie&  in  the  debating  club,  which  indeed  they  first  established.  In  diis 
club  it  was  an  object  with  the  members  to  rouse  Robert  to  a  display  of 
his  acknowledged  powers  of  debate.  This  they  found  easiest  when  the 
moral  tendencies  of  the  cause  he  was  opposing  became  manifest  Then 
he  would  kindle  into  enthusiasm,  and  startle  his  auditors  by  the  disf^y  of 
his  genius. 

Sir  James  bears  testimony  to  the  influence  which  Robert  Hall 
exerted  upon  his  mind  in  a  letter  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Council  of  Bombay.  There  was  great 
dissimilarity  in  many  of  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  these  two  young 
men, — the  one  the  son  of  a  poor  Baptist  minister,  nurtured  in  the  puri- 
tanical atmosphere  of  the  nonconformity  of  his  day  \  Xht  other  sprung 
from  an  aristocratic  family,  and  reared  in  the  habits  of  polite  society. 
But  simplicity  of  character  and  the  force  of  genius  were  all-powerful,  and 
Sir  James  confessed  he  became  attadied  to  Mr.  Hall  "  because  he  could 
"  not  help  it."  **  Five-and-twenty  years  are  now  past,"  he  says  further, 
"  since  we  first  met,  but  hardly  anything  has  occurred  since  which  has 
"  made  a  deeper  and  more  agreeable  impression  on  my  mind  than  my 
"  intimacy  with  you.  I  remember  the  extraordinary  imion  of  brilliant 
"  fancy  with  acute  intellect,  which  would  have  excited  more  admiration 
"  than  it  has  done  if  it  had  been  dedicated  to  the  amusement  of  the 
"  great,  instead  of  consecrated  to  the  nobler  ofilce  of  consoling,  instnict- 
"  ing,  and  reforming  the  poor." 

Whilst  at  Aberdeen,  Hall  maintained  his  association  with  Bristol  by 
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preaching  there  in  the  vacations ;  and  in  1 784  he  was  invited  to  become 
the  co-pastor  of  Dr.  £vans»  of  Broadmead  Chapel,  which  he  accepted 
on  condition  that  he  should  complete  his  curriculum  at  the  University. 

In  1785  he  permanently  removed  to  Bristol.  He  was  then  twenty-<Mie 
years  of  age,  and  his  preaching  had  begun  to  excite  attention.  The  chapd 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  many  of  the  roost  distinguished  citizens  were 
amongst  his  auditors.  He  accepted  also  the  appointment  of  classical 
tutor  to  the  academy  where  seven  years  before  he  had  first  entered  as  a 
student  Some  time  after  he  returned  to  Bristol  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  preach,  and  was  so 
fascinated  with  his  manner  that  he  resolved  to  imitate  him.  But,  as  he 
explained  to  a  fiiend,  he  was  too  proud  to  remain  an  imitator.  "  After 
*'  my  second  trial,''  he  said,  '*  as  I  was  walking  home,  I  heard  one  of  the 
"  congr^ation  say  to  another,  '  Really,  Mr.  Hall  did  remind  me  of  Mr. 
'' '  Robinson  ;'  that,  sir,  was  a  knock-down  blow  to  my  vanity.  I  at 
"  once  resolved  that  if  I  ever  did  acquire  a  reputation,  it  should  be  my 
**  own  reputation,  belong  to  my  own  character,  and  not  be  that  of  a  like- 
''  ness.  Besides,  sir,  if  I  had  not  been  a  foolish  young  man,  I  should 
'*  have  seen  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  imitate  such  a  preacher  as  Mr. 
''  Robinson.  He  had  a  musical  voice,  and  was  master  of  all  its  intona- 
'*  tions ;  he  had  wonderful  self-possession,  and  could  say  what  he  pleased, 
''  and  how  he  pleased,  and  when  he  pleased ;  while  my  voice  and  man- 
"ner  are  naturally  bad,  and  hi  from  having  self-command,  I  never 
"  entered  the  pulpit  without  forgetting  to  say  something  I  wished  to  say, 
''and  saying  something  I  wished  unsaid.  Besides,  I  ought  to  have 
"  known  that  for  me  to  speak  slowly  was  ruin ;  for  you  know,  sir,  force 
"  or  momentiun  is  conjointly  as  the  body  and  velocity ;  therefore,  as  my 
''  voice  is  feeble,  what  is  wanting  in  body  must  be  made  up  in  velocity, 
"  or  there  can  be  no  impression." 

About  this  time,  troubles  of  various  kinds  came  upon  him.  Some  of 
his  congregatimi  grew  dissatisfied  with  his  doctrinal  teachings ;  he  dis- 
agreed with  his  co-pastor,  Dr.  Evans ;  and  worst  of  all,  he  fell  in  love 
with  an  attractive  Miss  Steele,  who  did  not  return  his  affection.  His 
unhappiness  was  aggravated  by  the  imprudence  of  friends,  and  by  the 
publicity  given  to  it  by  the  local  press,  which  made  merry  at  eccentrici- 
ties resulting  from  disappointed  love.  It  is  said  the  young  lady  her- 
self was  proud  of  her  conquest,  but  gave  the  preference  to  a  suitor  of 
greater  position  and  wealth.  So  keenly  did  Hall  feel  the  blow,  that 
he  became  embittered  against  the  sex.  In  vain  firiends  gathered 
round  him,  and  other  fair  ones  smiled;  they  only  aggravated  his 
woe.  To  one  pertinacious  lady  admirer,  who  rallied  him  with  the 
remark,  "  Remember,   Mr.   Hall,   I  am  not  polished  Sfc^l,'* — *'  No, 
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xna*ain,"  replied  the  tortured  man,  "you  are  much  more  like  burnished 
brass  ! " 

Leaving  Bristol  in  1791,  Hall  became  mihister  of  the  Baptist  Church 
over  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  presided  at  Cambridge.     Mr.  Robinson 
-was  a  thinker  and  preacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  but  had 
departed  from  the  orthodoxy  of  his  denomination,  and  had  led  many  of 
his  hearers  to  the  verge  of  Sodnianisnu     Some  of  these  thought  they 
discerned  the  same  tendency  in  HalFs  preaching.     Probably  they  mis- 
took the  freedom  from  sectarian  bigotry  and  narrow  dogmatism  which 
always  characterised  his  discourses  for  latitudinarian  leanings.     If  so, 
they  were  soon  undeceived.    A  Unitarian  having  heard  Hall  speak  in 
praise  of  Dr.  Priestley,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "Ah,  sir, 
we  shall  have  you  amongst  us  soon."   "  Me  amongst  you,  sir !"  he  replied, 
with  warmth,  **  me  amongst  you . — why,  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should 
deserve  to  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  great  red  dragon,  and  whipped  round 
the  nethermost  regions  of  space  to  all  eternity."    A  portion  of  his  con- 
gregation subsequently  left  him ;  but  he  set  himself  with  earnestness  to 
the  labours  of  the  pulpit  and  pastoral  visitation.    He  lived  in  apartments 
looking  into  St.  Andrew's  churchyard.    His  study  was  a  large  room  forty 
feet  long,  and  very  lofty.     He  generally  read  from  morning  until  seven 
or  eight  in  the  evening,  excepting  the  time  given  to  meals  and  callers. 
After  this  he  went  out  to  visit  the  sick  or  others  of  his  flock.    Amongst 
his  poor  friends  he  was  as  easy  and  as  welcome  as  amongst  the  rich.    He 
preferred  to  sup  with  them  on  a  basin  of  milk,  and  was  always  a  sym- 
pathising friend.     He  illustrated  in  his  life  what  he  has  somewhere 
inscribed  in  his  writings — "  It  is  better  to  be  endeared  in  the  cottage, 
"  than  admired  in  the  palace."     Up  to  this  period,  however,  nothing 
had  occurred  to  stamp  as  remarkable  in  a  high  degree  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hall's  mind,  or  the  capabilities  of  his  genius.     But  an  opportunity 
was  at  hand.     These  were  days  of  great   political  excitement    The 
shock  of  the  first  French  revolution  was  being  felt  through  Europe.     In 
England  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  '31  had 
set  in.     The  early  efforts  for  reform  had  met  with  strenuous  opposition. 
In  1792  there  were  three  serious  political  riots,  one  at  Birmingham,  one 
at  Manchester,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge.     Here  a  mob  attacked  the 
house  and  seized  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Musgrave,  and  threatened  him  with 
violence  unless  he  sang  "God  Save  the  King."    The  movement  was 
aimed  at  the  Liberals,  and  especially  at  Dissenters.    A  few  evenings 
after  the  occurrence,  Mr.  Hall  and  some  friends  assembled  at  the  house 
of  Alderman  Ind  for  the  meeting  of  their  Book  Society,  and  all  turned 
by  common  consent  to  Mr.  Hall  as  their  champion.    They  implored 
him  to  write,  and  they  would  publish.    This  unanimous  appeal  was 
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inresistiblei  and  the  result  was  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^  An  Apology  for 
"  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  General  Liberty.*'  He  tells  the  st<^  himself 
thus : — 

''  Alderman  Ind^  you  know,  sir,  was  an  excellent  man ;  pure  as  a 
*^  seraph,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  I  thought  if  ke  felt  roused,  if  kc  could 
'*  join  with  the  rest  in  urging  me,  I  might  bring  all  hesitation  to  a  tiuce, 
^  and  so  in  an  evil  hour  I  jrielded  to  their  entreaties.  I  went  home  to 
''  my  lodgings,  and  began  to  write  immediately ;  sat  up  all  night ;  and, 
''wonder^  for  me,  kept  up  the  intellectual  ferment  for  ahnost  a 
''  month  ;  and  then  the  thing  was  done.  I  revised  it  a  little  as  it  went 
*' through  the  press;  but  I  have  ever  since  regretted  that. I  wrote  so 
''  hastily  and  superficially  upon  some  subjects  brought  forward  which 
''required  touching  with  a  master-hand  and  exploring  to  their  veiy 
'*  foundations.'' 

The  pamphlet  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Hall's  logical  and  vigorous 
writing.  Its  publication  was  succeeded  by  others  at  distant  intervals,  but 
these  were  chiefly  republications  of  sermons  preached  on  special  occasions, 
and  having  a  political  tone.  Indeed,  he  jealously  guarded  himself  against 
being  drawn  awayfrom  his  work  as  a  minister.  It  was  as  a  preacher  he 
sought  eminence,  and  has  attained  it.  His  published  sermons  were 
nearly  all  written  after  they  had  been  delivered.  In  early  days  he  wrote 
large  portions  of  his  discourses,  but  as  he  advanced  in  life  iht  pain  he 
endured  in  his  back  made  him  avoid  leaning  over  a  table,  and  it  was  only 
when  greatly  pressed  that  he  wrote  for  publication.  Written  sermons 
imperfectly  reproduce  the  effect  created  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  character 
of  Hall's  preaching  cannot  be  fully  realised  from  his  published  works. 
"  The  orator,"  says  Scheiermacher, "  succeeds  by  perspicmty,  by  rapidity, 
<'  by  energy,"  and  if  at  any  time  we  are  dissatisfied  with  a  speaker  we 
may  discover  that  some  of  these  elements  are  wanting.  A  good 
speaker  combines  them  all.  Robert  Hall  did.  One  who  had  heard 
himi  remarked  to  the  writer,  ''  when  he  warmed  up,  his  whole  body 
"  seemed  to  become  etherealised,  and  you  would  scarcely  have  been 
<*  surprised  if  he  had  suddenly  soared  aloft  out  of  sight."  In  the  best 
known  portrait  of  him,  prefixed  to  Bohn's  edition  of  his  works,  althou^ 
represented  with  well-formed  features  and  a  piercing  eye,  his  appearance 
altogether  is  heavy  and  unimpressive.  In  Morris's  biography  a  far  more 
striking  likeness  b  given.  Here  he  appears  as  a  large  well-made  man, 
nearly  bald,  his  mouth  somewhat  large,  but  betokening  feeling,  his  nose 
regular,  his  hands  upraised,  his  eyes  like  the  poet's,  <*in  a  fine  fienzy 
<'  rolling."  His  power  over  his  audience  was  marvellous.  He  b^;an 
his  sermons  with  hesitation,  in  a  low  tone,  coughing  frequently.  But  as 
he  proceeded  his  maimer  became  easy  and  graceful,  and  at  length  earnest 
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and  impassioned ;  his  voice  acquired  flexibility,  volume,  and  sweetness ; 
and  as  he  proceeded  the  absorbing  power  which  his  subject  seemed  to 
have  over  him  was  communicated  to  his  auditors,  untU,  in  their  excite- 
ment, before  the  close  of  the  sermon  more  than  half  were  seen  standing. 
Sometimes  the  effect  was  such  as  to  unnerve  the  whole  congregation.    It 
would  be  easy  to  find  a  hundred  passages  from  his  sermons  illustrating 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  but  one  must  suffice.     It  is  from  a  sermon 
entitled  '*  Sentiments  proper  to  the  Present  Crisis,"  preached  on  a  day 
of  general  fasting  and  humiliation  in  1803,  when  Napoleon  was  threaten- 
ing England  with  invasion.    It  was  published  soon  after  the  delivery, 
and  speedily  ran  through  several  editions,  Pitt  declaring  that  the  last 
ten  pages  were  '*  equal  in  genuine  eloquence  to  any  passage  of  the  same 
*'  length  in  any  ancient  or  modem  orator." 

After  speaking   of   the   unscmpulous   and  ferocious   character  of 
Napoleon,  and  rejoicing  in  the  united  spirit  manifested  by  all  classes  in 
their  preparation  against  the  common  foe,  he  conduded  thus :  ''  Go, 
'*  then,  ye  defenders  of  your  country  1  accompanied  with  every  auspicious 
^  ofnen,  advance  with  alacrity  into  the  field  where  God  Himself  musters 
**  the  hosts  to  war.     Religion  is  too  much  interested  in  your  success  not 
*'  to  lend  you  her  aid ;  she  will  shed  over  this  enterprise  her  selectest 
'^  influence.    Whilst  you  are  engaged  in  the  field,  many  will  repsur  to  the 
<< closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary:  the  £uthful  of  every  name  will  employ 
''  that  prayer  which  has  power  with  God.    The  feeble  hands  which  are 
^  unequal  to  any  other  weapon  will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  from 
'*  myriads  of  humble  contrite  hearts  the  voice  of  intercession,  supplication, 
''  and  weeping  will  mingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  shouts  of 
*'  battle  and  the  shock  of  arms.    While  you  have  everything  to  fear 
"  from  the  success  of  the  enemy,  you  have  every  means  of  preventing 
''  that  success,  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown 
«  your  exertions.    The  extent  of  your  resources  under  God  is  equal  to 
'<  the  justice  of  your  cause.    But  should  Providence  determine  otherwise, 
"  should  you  fall  in  this  struggle,  should  the  nation  fall,  you  will  have 
*'  the  satisfaction  (the  purest  allowed  to  man)  of  having  performed  your 
"part;  your  names  will  be  enrolled  with  the  illustrious  dead,  while 
"  posterity  to  the  end  of  time,  as  often  as  they  revolve  the  events  of  this 
"  period,  will  turn  to  you  a  reverential  eye,  while  they  mourn  over  the 
*'  freedom  which  is  enshrined  in  your  sepulchre.     I  cannot  but  imagine 
''  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and  patriots  of  every  age  and  country 
'*  are  bending  from  their  elevated  seats  to  witness  this  contest,  as  if  they 
"  were  incapable  till  it  be  brought  to  a  fovourable  issue  of  enjoying 
"  their  eternal  repose  1    Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrious  immortals  I — your 
**  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended ;  and  thousands,  inflamed  with  your 
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•*  spirit  and  impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  are  ready  to  swear  by  Him 
'*  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  liveth  for  ever  and  ever  :  they  wl 
**  protect  Freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert  that  cause  wfaicfa 
you  sustained  by  your  labours,  and  cemented  with  your  blood.  And 
Thou  Sole  Ruler  among  the  children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of  the 
•*  earth  belong,  gird  on  Thy  sword,  Thou  most  mighty,  go  forth  witii  ow 
<'  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle.  Impart  in  addition  to  their  hereditary  valour 
•*  the  confidence  of  success  which  springs  firom  Thy  presence.  Pour  into 
•*  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  departed  heroes  ! — ^inspire  them  with  Thine 
**  own !  And  while  led  by  Thy  hand,  and  fighting  under  Thy  banner, 
••  open  Thou  their  eyes  to  behold,  in  every  valley  and  in  every  plain, 
'*  what  the  prophet  beheld,  by  the  same  illumination — chariots  of  fire 
'*  and  horses  of  fire !  Then  shall  the  strong  man  be  as  tow,  and  the 
*'  maker  of  it  as  a  spark ;  and  they  shall  both  bum  together,  and  none 
*'  shall  quench  them  t " 

But,  in  thus  achieving  popularity,  Mr.  Hall  had  applied  himself  too 
incessantly  to  study,  and  was  suffering  greatly  firom  the  effects.    He  grew 
melancholy  and  nervous,  complained  bitterly  of  the  dulness    of  the 
country  round  Cambridge,  which  he  had  never  liked  and  often  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  Bristol.    *'  There,"  he  said,  *'  the  scenery  was  sublime; 
*'  it  would  inspire  a  poet,  and  furnish  him  with  the  finest  images  that  can 
«<  be  produced  from  nature,  especially  the  grandeur  of  the  rocks  near 
«*  Clifton ;  but  here,  sir,  there  is  nothing  to  enliven  the  spirits, — it  looks 
*'  like  Nature  laid  out !     When  I  first  passed  over  King's  Bridge,  and 
*'  saw  the  river,  I  could  not  help  saying,  '  Why,  the  stream  is  standing 
*' '  still  to  see  people  drown  themselves  !  "*    His  physician  ordered  him  to 
live  a  little  way  from  the  town,  and  ride  on  horseback.     He  did  so ;  but 
removed  from  congenial  society,  he  only  grew  worse,  until  in  November, 
1804,  he  became  deranged.    He  was  removed  to  an  asylum  at  Leicester, 
quitting  it  in  two  or  three  months  apparently  recovered.     But  the  return 
to  activity  proved  premature ;  and  he  was  again  placed  under  restraint 
This  time  he  was  taken  to  the  Fishponds,  near  Bristol,  imder  the  care 
of  Dr.  Cox,  and  the  following  spring  he  was  again  amongst  his  friends. 
One  or  two  characteristic  incidents  are  connected  with  this  unhappy 
period.     An  attached  but  simple-minded  friend  visited  him,  and,  unable 
to  restrain  his  feelings,  burst  into  the  exclamation,   <*Oh,  Mr.  Hall, 
.*•  what  brought  you  here  ?*'    "  What  will  never  bring  you  here,  sir,"  was 
the  reply,  as  he  tapped  his  forehead  with  his  finger, — "  too  much  brains, 
"sir,  too  much  brains."    When  recovering,  he  longed  for  his  pipe. 
"Doctor,"  said  he,  "do  you  smoke?"    "No,  sir."     "Then,  sir,  you 
"  are  an  object  for  profound  compassion  and  commiseration ;  you  are 
"  destitute  of  the  finest  of  our  six  senses.*'  He  had  learned  to  smoke  a  few 
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years  before.    His  friend  Sir  James  Macintosh  introduced  him  to  the 
learned  Dr.  Parr,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  never  was  distinctly  seen, 
l>eing  always  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  intimacy  with  him 
induced  the  habit   A  friend  brought  him  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  pamphlet  on 
the  abuse  of  tobacco   but  he  remarked  on  returning  it,  *'  I  can't  ccmfute 
**  the  aiguments,  and  I  can't  give  up  smoking.'*    When  he  quitted  the 
PishpondSy  Dr.  Cox  advised  him  to  leave  Cambridge,  and — to  get  married. 
The  first  was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  second  he  did  not  long  defer. 
His  intention  being  known,  matchmakers  were  necessarily  busy.    Qn^ .  ' 
day  a  fiiend  met  him,  and  said,  '*  So,  I  hear,  Mr.  Hall,  you  are  about!:'  ^  [ 
**  to  marry  Miss  Jones."  "  Miss  Jones,  sir !  "  he  replied ;  **  I  marmlk|Bs^  <  V  f 
** Jones!    I  should  as  soon  think    of  marrying  Beelzebub's  m^t\, 
^daughter,  and  going  home  to  live  with  the  old  folks  ! "    His  choic^  ^^It     ."< 
however,  was  soon  made.    His  courtship  was  as  singular  as  any  pass^^.;  v     j^^J  ^ 
in  his  Hfc.   Visiting  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  was  struck  with  the  appear*^>^Jr^     ^/ 
ance  and  manners  of  the  domestic  servant  of  the  household.    He  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  inquiring  as  to  her  character  and  habits,  and  finding 
she  was  held  in  esteem  as  a  faithfrd  servant  and  a  fellow-Christian,  he  at 
once  announced  to  her  astonished  mistress  that  he  should  make  proposals 
of  marriage.    A  story  used  to  be  ciurrent  in  the  midland  coimties  years 
ago  that  having  seen  the  object  of  his  affections  once  or  twice  he  accosted 
her  abruptly  as  she  entered  the  room  where  he  was  sitting,  by  saying, 
"Mary,  do  you  love  Jesus  Christ?"  and  that  receiving  a  modest  aflirmative, 
he  immediately  rejoined,  "  Then,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  "    It  is  to  be  pre- 
siuned  the  lady  answered  as  a  lady  should,  for  subsequently  she  became 
Mrs.  HalL    To  lovers  of  the  romantic  it  will  be  eminently  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  he  never  repented  his  choice ;  Mrs.  Hall  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  her  station  in  a  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit,  and  in  a  thrifly 
and  prudent  manner,  sparing  her  husband  from  the  petty  anxieties  of 
social  life,  much  to  his  comfort  and  peace  of  mind.    His  congregation 
at  Cambridge  had  generously  raised  a  sum  of  ^£'2,000  for  his  benefit 
when  he  was  recovering  after  his  last  attack,  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  live  quietly  and  without  anxiety  at  a  little  village  near  his  native 
place.    Ultimately,  when  he  had  fully  recovered  strength,  he  removed  to 
Leicester,  where  for  twenty  years  he  was  the. pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Harvey  Lane.    Here  the  congr^ation  gradually  increased,  and  the 
chapel  was  repeatedly  enlarged  until  from  accommodating  four  hundred 
it  held  a  thousand  persons.    Whilst  at  Leicester  Mr.  Hall  became  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Mcleciic  Review^  whose  reputation  he  laigely 
helped  to  establish.    This  he  did  more  with  a  view  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Christianity  than  for  profit.  When  asked  to  write  sermons  for  publication, 
however  tempting  the  pecuniary  prospect,  he  invariably  refused.    A 
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publisher  once  offered  him  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  volume  of  sermons. 
*'  Ah,  sir/'  he  answered,  *'  you  talk  like  a  man  of  business  accustomed  to 
"  work  for  money.  Why,  sir,  I  could  not  write  for  money — impossiWe  1 
"  I  should  continually  be  thinking  of  the  rule  of  three.  If  a  volume 
"would fetch  a  thousand  pounds,  how  much  would  it  be  for  a  sermon  ? 
"  how  much  for  a  page  ?  and  how  much  for  a  line  ?  Why,  sir,  it  would 
'*  so  engross  my  imagination,  I  could  not  get  on  at  all — the  very  process 
"  would  absolutely  stultify  me." 

The  closing  years  of  Robert  Hall*s  life  found  him  again  at  Broad- 
mead  Chapel,  Bristol.  He  had  two  sisters  living  there,  one  of  whom 
was  married.  There,  too,  were  many  persons  of  intelligence  with  ^om 
he  could  associate,  and  he  had  ready  access  to  good  libraries.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  in  *«  The  Caxtons,"  *  has  paid  a  noteworthy  tribute  of  ven^ation 
to  the  heroic  courage  and  Christian  meekness  with  which  Robert  HiU 
endured  the  dreadful  bodily  pain  which  he  so  frequently  suffered. 

His  final  illness,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.     He  was  able  to 
discharge  his  minbterial  duties  on  the  9th  of  February,  1831,  and  oq 
the  3ist  of  the  same  month  he  breathed  his  last.     His  end  has  been 
more  than  once  described.    A  friend  coming  to  see  him,  found  that  his 
difficulty  of  breathing  had  suddenly  increased  to  a  dreadful  and  final 
paroxysm.     Rising  first  on  his  elbow,  he  then  raised  his  body  gradually, 
supporting  himself  with  his  hand  till  increasing  agitation  obliged  him  to 
rise  completely  on  the  sofa  and  to  place  his  feet  in  hot  water.     liCrs. 
Hall  observing  an  unusual  expression  on  his  countenance,  became 
alarmed,  and  exclaimed  in  great  agitation,  ''This  can't  be  djringt" 
when  he  replied,  "  It  is  death — it  is  death — oh  I  the  sufferings  of  this 
body."    Mrs.  Hall  then  asked  him,  '*  But  are  you  comfortable  in  your 
mind?'*     He  immediately  answered,  "  Very  comfortable — very  com- 
fortable;" and  exclaimed,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus — come — — "  here  he 
hesitated  as  if  incapable  of  uttering  the  last  word;  and  one  of  his 
daughters  anticipated  him  by  saying  "  Quickly,*^  for  which  her  fstther 
gave  her  a  look  of  silent  gratitude.    Thus,  sitting  on  the  sofiai,  surrounded 
by  his  family,  with  one  foot  in  hot  water  and  the  other  spasm3dically 
grasping  the  bath — ^his  frame  waving  in  violent,  almost  convulsive 
heavings,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  process  of  dissolution — he  welcomed 
his  friend,  throwing  one  arm  over  his  shoulders  for  support    Stimulants 
were  administered,  but  he  intimated  that  they  were  useless.     On  being 
asked  if  he  suffered  much,  he  replied,  "  Dreadfully."    The  increasing 
gasping  soon  overpowered  his  ability  to  swallow  or  to  speak  except  in 
monosyllables.     But  whatever  might  have  been  his  sufferings,  there  was 
no  failure  of  his  mental  vigour  or  composure.    Indeed,  so  perfect  was 
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his  consciousness  that  in  the  midst  of  these  last  agonies  he  intimated  with 
his  accustomed  courteousness  a  fear  lest  he  should  fatigue  his  friend  by 
his  weight ;  and  when  his  family  one  after  another  gave  way  in  despair,  he 
foUowed  them  with  sympathising  looks  as  they  were  conveyed  from  the 
room.  This  was  his  last  voluntary  movement ;  for  immediately  a  general 
convulsion  seized  him,  and  he  quickly  expired. 

Four  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester  presented  a  statue  of 
Robert  Hall  to  the  Corporation.  It  was  executed  by  John  Bimie 
Philip,  and  is  pronounced  not  only  a  meritorious  work  of  art,  but  a  very 
accurate  likeness  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher  of  whose  life  and  character 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  summar}'. 


To  AN  Exile. 

By    BARRY   CORNWALL. 

NTO  what  cavern  of  the  world  forlorn 
Hast  thou  fled,  Juan?    In  what  exiled  home 
Art  thou  forgotten,  whom  the  happiest  mom 
Smiled  on  and  gentle  hearts  bade  never  roam  ? 

0  speak  to  me,  whose  love  asked  no  return 
But  pity  for  its  gift  complete  and  pure : 

1  would  not  thou  shouldst  weep  because  /  mourn : 
Scarce  would  I  wish  thee  know  what  I  endure : 

I  only  ask  that  thou  shouldst  come  and  cure 
Our  pain  :  I  only  say — **  Return !  return  I " 
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Sir  Hubert's  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  S.  R.  TOWNSHEND  MAYER, 

THOR  OF   "  THB   FATAL   INHERITANCE,"  "  THREE  TIUBS,"   ETC 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

STILL  ON  THK  WATCH. 

£0  the  new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated  at  The  Feins, 
and  Diana's  life  was  changed.  She  set  herself  most 
diligently  to  the  stndy  of  Rose's  mind  and  character,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  and  cultivate  her  tastes  with  a  zeal 
which  no  professional  governess  or  companion  could  have  exceedec^ 
and  with  a  success  which  they  would  probably  not  have  equalled. 

Rose  made  rapid  progress  under  thb  constant  companionship,  ^e 
had  youth,  beauty,  and  intelligence  to  start  with ;  she  was  quietly 
observant ;  and  in  a  marvellously  short  time  acquired  a  tone  of  voice, 
an  ease  of  bearing,  a  repose  of  manner,  which  would  have  led  any  one 
to  suppose  that  she  had  been  bom  to  all  the  elegancies  among  which 
she  had  been  placed  so  suddeiUy. 

Sir  Hubert  watched  her  with  rapture.  He  felt  like  a  modem  Pyg- 
malion, kindling  the  passive  beauty  of  marble  into  the  active  beauty  of 
humanity.  Or,  to  use  a  humbler  but  more  exact  simile,  he  felt  like  a 
gardener  who  has  sheltered  and  cultured  a  field  Sower  into  a  delicate 
and  brilliant  garden  blossom. 

.  He  often  urged  Diana  to  shorten  the  period  of  probation,  appealing 
to  the  wonders  done  already  in  support  of  his  entreaty.  But  she  shook 
her  head. 

"Why  are  you  so  impatient?"  she  would  ask.  "  You  can  beasmadi 
with  Rose  as  you  please :  you  are — or  ought  to  be — entirely  happy." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  easy  to  see,  Diana,  that  you  have  never  loved  I  " 

Diana's  check  flushed  deeply,  but  she  made  no  answer. 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful,"  Sir  Hubert  continued,  "  and  I  try  not  to  be 
unreasonable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  '  entirely  '  happy  till  Rose  is 
my  own,  and  always  by  my  side.     I  am  restless  out  of  her  sight.    I  am 
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fill]  of  foolish  fancied.  I  think  she  will  be  snatched  from  me  in  some 
startling  way.  I  ride  here  in  wild  haste  on  Tuesday  morning  fearing  to 
hear  that  she  has  vanished  away  or  is  dead,  thou^  I  parted  fix)m  her  in 
health  and  loveliness  on  Monday  night." 

**  These  are  not  unusual  symptoms,  I  believe,"  said  Diana,  smiling 
slightly.  **  I  have  met  with  them  before — in  novels.  But  seriously,  you 
will  best  consult  your  own  happiness  by  leaving  Rose  with  me  at  all 
events  nearly  as  long  as  we  at  first  proposed.  Every  day  makes  her 
UKM-e  worthy  of  the  rank  you  have  to  give  her,  and  prepares  her  to  fill  it 
with  more  pleasure  to  both  of  you.     But  there  b  still  much  to  do." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do — ^what  do  you  want  to  teach  her?"  he 
asked  discontentedly.  "  You — and  nature — ^have  made  a  lady  of  her. 
Do  you  want  to  prepare  her  f(»r  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not.  I  have  attempted  very  little  actual  instruction, 
as  you  may  see  for  yourself.  I  don't  hope  to  make  Rose  a  musician,  or 
an  artist,  or  a  linguist — ^the  time  is  too  short,  and  we  are  beginning  too 
late.  But  I  want  to  teach  her  enough  about  music,  and  pictures,  and 
books  to  enjoy  them  intelligently,  for  both  your  sakes.  I  don't  want  to 
leave  any  loopholes  for  the  prying  eyes  and  curious  tongues  she  must 
encounter  by-and-by.  Besides,  Hubert,  I  want  to  prepare  her  thoroughly 
to  meet — your  moth^." 

That  was  Diana's  coup  de  grace  ;  and  in  those  words  ^e  conquered. 
She  conquered  the  impatience  of  Sir  Hubert — she  conquered  the  shy 
self-distrust  of  Rose — she  conquered  the  revolt  of  her  own  heart,  which 
would  sometimes  cry  out  in  agony  against  the  self-abnegation  to  which 
it  was  condemned.  But  there  was  yet  an  obstacle  in  her  path  which 
she  did  not  conquer,  because  she  was  not  aware  of  its  existence. 

Mrs.  Webbe  had  all  the  evil  qualities  of  her  nature  aroused  by  the 
appearance  of  Rose  Wilson  at  The  Ferns.  As  is  the  case  with  many 
of  us,  these  bad  qualities  were  to  a  great  extent  the  exaggeration  of  her 
good  ones,  and  consequently  the  more  dangerous;  from  her  fervid 
loyalty  to  the  Redfems,  and  to  the  Gowers  as  connected  with  them, 
sprang  an  obstinate  pride  which  made  her  believe  that  no  other  family 
which  ever  existed  was  fit  to  tie  their  shoestrings ;  from  her  passionate 
devotion  to  Diana  grew  a  jealousy  of  any  woman  who  might  in  the 
slightest  degree  divide  the  attention  and  admiration  which  she  considered 
her  young  mistress's  exclusive  right.  From  them  oment  that  she  saw 
Sir  Hubert  assisting  Rose  firom  the  carriage,  and  heard  the  undis- 
guised tenderness  of  his  tones  when  he  addressed  her,  Mrs.  Webbe 
beheld  in  her  a  rival  to  Diana, — a  creature  to  be  watched,  circumvented 
and  detested. 
What !  was  this  little  stranger  to  be  Lady  Gower  of  Gower  Park,  while 
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her  own  beautiful  Miss  Diana,  the  only  lady  in  all  the  country  round 
fit  for  Sir  Hubert's  wife,  was  laid  on  the  shelf? 

Was  this  girl,  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  fh>m  nobody  knew  where, 
to  carry  off  the  prize ;  and  Sir  Hubert,  the  only  match  for  Miss  Diasa 
that  ever  she  saw,  to  be  thrown  away  on  an  upstart  ? 

"They  were  meant  for  each  other  in  their  cradles,"  thought  Mn. 
Webbe ;  ''  and  she  liked  him  well,  poor  dear,  I  know  she  did,  till  he 
took  up  with  this  nonsense.  And  he  liked  her  till  he  met  that  girl.  But 
you're  not  married  yet,  miss;  and  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip,  as  the  old  saying  goes.  And  you're  no  lady,  that  I'm  sure,  for 
I've  lived  too  long  among  real  ladies  not  to  know  one  when  I  see  her/* 
continued  Mrs.  Webbe,  apostrophising  Rose  aloud,  in  the  rising  energy 
of  her  indignation ;  '*  and  I  wonder  whether  you're  imposing  on  them,  or 
whether  they  know  it  too,  or  whether  they're  imposing  on  themselves? 
Anyhow,  I've  got  my  eye  on  you ! " 

Mrs.  Webbe  had  her  eye  on  Rose  to  some  purpose.  She  enjoyed  aU 
the  privileges  which  long  service  and  proved  fidelity  bestow,  espedaliy 
where  the  mistress  is  young  and  the  servant  old.  Miss  Redfem,  who 
could  hold  her  own  with  prompt  determination  on  any  point  of  import- 
ance, was  indulgent  in  trifles ;  and  Mrs.  Webbe  pervaded  the  house,  and 
sought  her  mistress  in  any  place  or  at  any  season  if  she  happened  to 
want  her,  with  a  fi'eedom  of  which  she  now  made  liberal  use.  She  would 
make  sudden  pretexts  for  speaking  to  Diana  at  diimer,  and  notice  Rose's 
momentary  hesitation  between  her  dessert  knife  and  her  fish  knife,  her 
momentary  confusion  between  her  champagne  and  claret  glass.  She 
detected  the  involuntary  readiness  to  help  herself,  which  betrayed  that 
Miss  Wilson  had  not  long  been  accustomed  to  be  waited  upon.  She 
observed  the  suspicious  newness  of  all  Rose's  dresses,  the  suspicious 
rarity  with  which  her  dressing-case  and  writing-case  were  opened ;  she 
perceived  abo  Diana's  quickness  to  prevent  or  cover  these  self-betrayals 
when  she  was  present,  and  daily  added  other  items  to  her  stock  of 
iiiformation  about  the  new-comer,  other  provocations  to  her  own  sense 
of  injury. 

"  You  are  no  lady,  and  they  know  you  are  no  lady ! — and  it's  only  a 
poor  imitation  of  one  that  the/ll  ever  make  out  of  you  !  No  letters,  and 
no  visitors,  and  no  visiting — as  if  I  shouldn't  be  sure  to  find  you  out.  I 
think  Miss  Diana  might  have  trusted  nu^ 

It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  she  had.  But  Miss  Redfem 
thought  she  was  most  faithfiil  to  Sir  Hubert  in  making  no  exception  to 
her  rule  of  secresy.  One  of  her  precautions  had  been  to  engage  a  young 
girl  firom  a  neighbouring  village  as  maid  to  Miss  Wilson.  A  clever 
fcmnu-de-chambre  would  at  once  have  detected  her  mistress's  want  of 
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acquaintance  with  even  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  dress  \  but  Jane 
Brown's  inexperience  not  only  averted  this  danger,  but  gave  Diana  ample 
opportunities  of  affording  Rose  hints  under  cover  of  instructing  her 
attendant ;  and  as  Lucy  was  ordered  to  give  Jane  a  course  of  lessons  on 
the  duties  of  her  situation  before  both  ladies,  the  depths  of  Rose's  own 
ignorance  were  mercifully  screened  from  general  view, — although,  as  we 
have  seen,  no  strategy  could  blmd  eyes  so  watchful  and  so  jealous  as 
Mrs.  Webbers. 

But  whatever  her  speculations  might  suggest,  no  one  was  allowed  to 

share  them.     Her  characteristic  loyalty  interfered  to  screen  even  Rose 

from  all  strictures  save  her  own.    Any  presumptuous  voice  raised  in  the 

servants'  hall  in  conjecture  or  criticism  relating  to  Miss  Diana's  young 

visitor  was  sternly  silenced  by  the  housekeeper. 

When  on  one  occasion,  after  respectfully  watching  Sir  Hubert  and 
Miss  Wilson  canter  through  the  pleasure-grounds — riding  was  an  accom- 
plishment to  which  Rose  took  intuitively — Mr.  Gray,  the  butler,  ventured 
to  remark  to  Mrs.  Webbe,  rather  enigmatically, 

'*  Things  seem  to  have  got  upside-down  here  lately,  ma'am.  I  always 
thought  our  young  lady  was  Sir  Hubert's  young  lady,  and  now  it  appears 
there's  another  young  lady  in  the  case" — he  was  considerably  taken 
aback  by  the  sharpness  of  her  reply : 

"  I  hold  to  looking  after  our  own  business,  Mr.  Gray,  and  letting  other 
people  look  after  theirs.  Anybody  that  had  eyes  in  their  heads  might 
see  that  Miss  Diana  could  have  been  Lady  Gower  any  time  these  last 
three  years,  if  she'd  had  a  mind  ta  And  if  she  hadn't,  thaf  s  no  reason 
why  no  other  lady  should  have  the  chance." 

Mr.  Gray  rapidly  retreated,  crestfallen.  And  then  his  fair  antagonist's 
tone  changed  utterly. 

''  My  poor  dear !  "  she  said  to  herself.  '^  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame,  that 
it  is !  And  you  getting  thinner  and  paler  every  day,  for  all  yoiu:  cheerful 
ways.     I  wonder  what  the  old  dowager  thinks  about  it  t " 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

MR.    BULLER   HEARS  ASTONISHING  NEWS. 

While  affairs  at  Gower  Park  and  The  Ferns  were  being  thus  revolu- 
tionized, the  day  appointed  for  Mr.  Gordon's  dinner  party  came  round, 
and  Arthur  BuUer  duly  presented  himself  at  The  Grange.  The  evening 
had  grown  wild  and  gloomy  before  he  arrived  there.  He  was  not  in 
good  spirits,  and  did  not  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  the  society 
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awaiting  him ;  and  altogether  he  was  indined  to  ask  himself  how  he 
came  to  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  go  there  at  all 

The  question  was  answered  as  soon  as  it  arose.  Had  not  Diana 
Redfem  told  him  she  approved  Sir  Hubert*s  attempts  to  obtain  a  good 
influence  over  the  Gordons  ?  And  What  was  there  Arthur  BuUer  would 
not  do  to  win  her  approval  for  himself? 

That  was  the  original  motive ;  then  he  began  to  get  a  little  interested 
in  his  new  acquaintances,  as  people  generally  do  in  those  they  tij 
to  serve.  And  it  would  be  absurdly  useless  to  exert  himself  once 
on  bdialf  of  the  G<»dons,  and  then  let  them  drop.  As  these  mol- 
IHyijDg  thoughts  occurred  to  Mr.  Buller  he  reached  the  door  of  The 
.Grange.  Entering  the  drawing-room,  he  found  himself  the  last  of  the 
expected  guests,  and  had  the  honour  of  immediately  conducting  to  the 
dining-room  his  hostess,  the  only  lady  present 

He  thought  she  looked  better  than  he  had  ever  sean  her  look.  The 
very  bright  blue  of  her  dress  was  softened  by  some  black  lace,  and  the 
very  bright  red  of  her  cheeks  was  subdued  by  a  slight  paleness,  wluch 
afforded  a  relief  to  the  eye;  while  the  very  great  vivacity  of  her  manBer 
was  somewhat  under  eclipse,  which  was  a  relief  to  the  mind. 

Mrs.  Gordon  alwajrs  made  a  point  of  appearing  at  her  husband's 
dinner  parties,  though  she  seldom  saw  mudi  of  the  guests  after  leaving 
them  to  their  wine.  They  were  as  a  rule  gentlemen  who»  hc^pg  in 
sccmi  the  mikler  refreshments  of  tea  and  coffee  and  the  charms  of 
female  society,  sat  drinking  widi  Mr.  Gordon  till  a  safe  return  to  their 
own  homes  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  problematical. 

Mr.  Buller  had  no  opportunity  of  very  closdy  observing  his  neighbours 
during  dinner,  but  the  general  impression  made  on  him  was  that  they 
were  very  loud  and  fast  both  in  talk  and  dress,  much  given  to  discussing 
the  dishes  of  which  they  partook,  critically  comparing  them  with  other 
dishes  partaken  of  elsewhere,  and  affecting  a  particular  enlightenmen  t 
on  the  subject  of  wines. 

By  degrees  he  singled  out  two  of  the  party,  one  for  special  detes- 
tation, the  other  as  being  a  few  degrees  more  endurable  than  the  rest. 
The  former,  who  was  addressed  as  Durham,  was  the  horsiest  among  the 
horsey,  and  though  not  the  loudest  of  the  loud,  had  a  mixture  of  cun- 
ning and  audacity  in  his  manner  which  was  even  more  offensive  than 
loudness.  Mr.  Buller  noticed  that  his  hostess  regarded  this  person 
with  unconcealed  aversion ;  that  she  never  voluntarily  ^>oke  to  or  even 
looked  at  him ;  and  that  he,  after  the  ^hion  of  his  kind,  was  pertina- 
cious to  obtrusiveness  in  his  attentions  to  her. 

The  more  tolerable  guest  was  a  young  suigeon  named  Lloyd,  tall  and 
loosely  built,  whose  arms,  legs,  and  head  all  looked  as  if  they  ha^ 
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Criginally  belonged  to  other  people,  and  were  insecurely  fastened  in 
their  present  position.  Yet  his  appearance,  though  odd  to  awkward- 
ness, was  not  ungentlemanly  j  in  his  dark  brown  eyes  there  was 
shrewdness,  in  his  smile  good-humour ;  and  though  he  entered  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  those  around  him,  talking  as  fast  and  noisily  and  making 
bad  jokes  as  freely,  Mr.  Buller  thought  he  would  have  been  equally 
ready  to  adapt  himself  to  better  influences. 

"  Of  course,"  said  this  young  man,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversarion, 
")rou  have  all  of  you  heard  of  that  row  at  Westwater  Hall?    Straij^  ^A;  ^i 
aflfkir,  wasn't  it  ?  *'  » .  4  ^^        ''^ 


I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  Mr.  Gordon  replied,  indifferen*^^      '*''* 


"  House  broken  into,  Mrasn*t  it  ?    Some  one  in  league  with  the  servan 
!  suppose." 

**  Oh  no,"  Lloyd  answered.  "  I  met  Sir  Hubert  this  morning,  and 
he  told  me  the  whole  story.  He  was  there.  He  and  young  Trowers  were 
sitting  up  having  a  weed  after  the  rest  of  the  house  had  gone  to  bed, 
when  they  heard  footsteps  under  the  windows,  and  then  some  one  quietly 
tr3ring  the  hall  door.  Their  blood  was  up,  and  they  dashed  out  of  the 
Ftench  windows  hoping  to  catch  the  scoundrels — ^but  they  were  not 
quick  enough.  Trowers  fired,  and  oHe  of  the  fellows  was  hit,  but  not 
seriously,  of  course,  for  they  got  clear  off." 

"  Has  Trowers  any  idea  who  they  were  ?  Discharged  servants,  or 
poachers,  or  an3rthing  of  tfiat  sort  ?  " 

"  No ;  nothing  of  that  sort.  Judging  from  one  or  two  tools  which 
they  dropped  when  disturbed,  they  were  regular  hands— on  a  professional 
lour,  I  suppose.  Mrs.  Gordon,  I  would  advise  you  to  have  your  doors 
and  windows  looked  to." 

She  smiled  coldly.     "I  think  they  are  tolerably  safe,"  she  said. 

**  But  Lloyd  is  quite  right,"  interrupted  Mr.  Durham,  with  oily  im- 
pressiveness.  **  You  cannot  be  too  careful.  Don't  you  remember  the 
last  time  I  was  here,  Gordon,  and  those  mysterious  footmarks  on  the 
snow,  though  you  assured  me  no  one  had  been  to  the  house  ?  I  saw  an 
awkward-looking  customer  near  your  lodge  gates  too, — saw  him  quite 
distinctly,  for  the  moon  shone  out  at  the  moment  I  passed  close  by 
him.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  came  to  see  how  the  land  lay  here. 
Yes,  I  would  certainly  look  to  my  fastenings,  Mrs.  (jordon,  if  I  were 
you.    As  Lloyd  says,  you  can't  be  too  careful." 

There  was  a  sinister  meaning  under  the  assumed  solicitude  with 
which  Durham  turned  to  his  hostess  during  this  speech.  Even  Arthur 
Buller  saw  it,  and  wondered. 

Mrs.  Gordcm  flashed  a  look  of  defiance  at  Mr.  Durham,  which  he 
^'eceived  with  a  smile. 
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"  There  is  one  hope,"  he  resumed,  "  for  those  who  dislike  to  hate 
such  marauders  prowling  about — the  man  who  was  hit  can't  disguise  or 
conceal  himself.  He  must  turn  up  somewhere,  and  then  we  shall  know 
all  about  it/' 

''He  may  fall  into  my  professional  hands,'*  said  Lloyd,  lau^iing; 
''  who  knows?  It  would  be  a  lively  variety  in  a  parish  doctor's  experi- 
ence to  have  a  genuine  burglar  on  his  books." 

"  We  shall  hear  some  curious  revelations  when  he  is  caught,^  pur- 
sued Mr.  Xhurham,  complacently.  ''These  men  all  have  histories. 
They  don't  become  fidl-grown  housebreakers  all  at  once — ^though  they 
are  thieves  and  vagabonds  from  the  cradle,  generally,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  that* s  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  being  pulled  up — or  even 
being  a  witness,  you  know,"  said  a  sharp-featured  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  who  was  generally  addressed  as  "  Squire." 

"  It  must  have  been  deuced  hard  on  those  Tichbome  witnesses,  yoa 
know,  to  have  all  the  scrapes  they  had  ever  got  into  in  their  lives  raied 
up  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"One  of  the  penalties  for  getting  into  scrs^)es,"  said  Durham,  laugh- 
ing. "  Take  care  you  keep  out  of  the  witness-box,  Squire.  Yes,  we 
may  expect  some  revelations  when  this  fellow  is  caught  Mrs.  GoidoD, 
I  did  not  know  you  were  nervous.  I  fear  our  conversation  is  making 
you  feel  uncomfortable." 

"  The  room  is  wann,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am — not — " 

"  You  are  not  looking  so  well  as  usual  this  evening,**  said  Mr.  BaUer 
quickly.     "  I  noticed  it  directly  I  came  in.*' 

Mrs.  Gordon  gave  him  a  grateful  glance,  and  left  the  table  a  kw 
moments  afterwards. 

She  made  her  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sat  wearily  down,  with 
the  step  and  air  of  one  utterly  broken-spirited.  She  leant  her  arm  on 
the  small  table  by  her  side,  and  hid  her  face  upon  it,  too  depressed 
even  to  think,  for  a  time. 

"That  accounts  for  it  then,*'  she  said  to  herself  at  last  "That 
accoimts  for  my  being  left  in  peace  so  long.  He  has  got  into  this 
trouble,  and  dares  not  show  himself.  And  now  there's  no  telling  when 
th«  crash  may  come." 

After  a  pause,  she  began  to  walk  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room. 

"Just  as  things  were  beginning  to  come  right!  And  one  or  two 
respectable  people  had  noticed  us — and  Mr.  Buller  might  have  got  ^ 
influence  over  George.  Oh !  it's  hard — it's  hard  !  I  did  want  to  get 
straight,  and  put  him  in  his  right  place  again — and  I  would  have  donf 
it,  too !  I*m  stronger  than  he,  if  there  w«re  nothing  against  me.  I 
never  meant  to  drag  George  down.    And  he  was  fond  of  me  once." 
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Mrs.  Gordon  talked  to  herself  as  she  walked,  with  the  vehemence  of 
strong  emotion. 

"  After  all,**  she  said,  presently,  calming  herself  a  little,  "  it  may  not 
come  to  the  worst.  He*s  not  obliged  to  mention  me.  He  may  think 
it  better  not  Anyhow,  I  mustn*t  give  way  like  this,  or  all*s  lost. 
Durham  suspects  something,  but  he  doesn't  know  what'* 

Mrs.  Gordon  forgot  that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  is 
but  one  step  from  its  discovery. 

A  few  minutes  after  Mrs.  Gordon  had  sent  her  usual  formal  message 
into  the  dining-room  that  coffee  was  ready — ^not  expecting  more  than 
the  usual  result — the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  BuUer  appeared. 

•'  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  I  was  right,  wasn't  I  ?  You 
didn't  care  much  about  our  visitors  ?  ** 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  care  much  about  them,"  he  answered,  taking  a 
chair  beside  her  little  tab^e.  "I  came  chiefly  to  see  you  and  Mr. 
Gordon.'* 

**  That  was  kind.    They  are  a  rough,  odd  lot,  aren*t  they?'* 

''  Their  conversation  was  getting  so  lively  and  so  technical  that  I  really 
could  not  follow  it,  and  was  glad  to  take  refuge  with  you.  Mrs.  Gordon, 
don't  you  think,  yourself,  that  Gordon  would  get  on  better  with  a 
steadier  set?** 

''  The  steady  ones  won't  have  much  to  do  with  him,"  she  said,  sadly, 
**  No,  that  is  not  altogether  true,  either,  Mr.  BuUer.  You  are  quite 
right.  I  am  trying  to  get  him  free  from  these  people,  and  one  or  two 
seem  inclined  to  help  me ;  but  of  course  if  s  a  work  of  time.*' 

"There  is  one  especially  unpleasant  fellow — Durham,  I  think  he  is 
called.'* 

"  Oh,  he  is  by  far  the  worst  of  the  lot.  He  lives  by  betting  and 
horse-racing,  I  believe,  and  leads  George  into  everything  that  is  low  and 
bad." 

''  Don't  think  me  officious ;  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  try 
and  get  Gordon  out  of  such  company,  and  if  I  can  ever  help  you  in 
any  way,  command  me." 

"  You  are  really  very  kind.  I  wish  we  had  known  you  years  ago. 
I  don't  think  Geoige  would  have  gone  down  as  he  has,  then." 

"  Well,  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  Mrs.  Gordon.  Amongst  us  we 
may  do  something  for  him,  yet.  There  is  one  of  your  guests  that  I  have 
taken  rather  a  fancy  to— that  young  surgeon.  He  seemed  rather  superior 
to  the  rest,  I  thought" 

"  Yes,  he  is ;  there's  no  harm  in  him.  But  he's  like  Georgej  bo 
easily  led  by  others ;  and  he  gets  into  mischief  without  really  caring 
for  it." 
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'«  PotUm  du  dMUr  mattered  Artfiur  Boiler  below  his  breath,— for 
at  that  moment  Mr.  Llo3rd  jomed  them. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  slight  attraction  Mr.  BuUer  felt  towards  him 
had  been  reciprocal,  and  on  missing  his  new  acquaintance  from  die 
dinner-table,  the  young  suigeon  made  his  somewhat  unaccustomed  waj 
to  Mrs.  Gordon's  drawing-room. 

'*  This  if  a  compliment,  Mr.  Uoydl*'  exclaimed  diat  lady,  raUying 
her  spirits.  "  I'm  afraid  I  must  not  take  it  to  myself,  thoogh.  Is  it 
Mr.  Duller,  or  some  coffee,  you  have  come  to  look  for? " 

"  That's  being  rather  hard  on  a  convert,  Mrs.  Gordon,"  said  the 
new-comer,  laughing.  **  Suppose  we  say  a  little  of  both  ?  and  that  I 
have  been  emboldened  by  Mr.  Buller's  examine  to  cast  off  my  bad 
habits?  For  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  moral  courage  to  reform,  'yoi 
know,'  as  the  Squire  says." 

"  I  hope  your  reformation  will  be  lasting.  How  did  you  leave — that 
is,  I  suppose  they  are  getting  very  noisy  in  the  dining-room  ?  " 

With  a  new  delicacy,  bom  of  her  desire  to  set  matters  straighter  in 
dieir  troubled  home,  Mrs.  Gordon  hesitated  to  speak  of  her  husband's 
condition  as  she  would  once  have  done,  with  an  open  taunt  or  a  covert 
sneer. 

"  Well,''  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  cheerfully,  "  I  shouldn't  like  to  depend  on 
any  of  them  to  help  me  in  a  difficult  operation.  Mrs.  Gordon,  can't 
you  persuade  your  husband  to  quarrel  with  that  cad,  Durham  ?  We 
are  not  particularly  polished,  any  of  us ;  but  he  is  insufferable." 

'*  I  only  wish  I  could,"  she  said.     ''  But  he  is  difficult  to  shake  ofil" 

'^  Oh,  he's  not  to  be  shaken  off*,  I'm  quite  aware  :  he  must  be  morally 
trampled  upon  and  physically  shown  to  the  door,  before  he  can  be  got 
rid  of.    Really  it  would  be  worth  the  effort." 

There  were  reasons  why  Mrs.  Gordon  was  not  prepared  for  such 
strong  measures,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

•*  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  Gowers  lately  ?  "  resumed  Mf.  Lloyd, 
setting  down  his  coffee-cup,  stretching  his  long  legs  on  the  hearth,  and 
looking  at  Mrs.  Gordon  with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  his  habit  was  when 
particularly  in  earnest. 

"  I  called  on  Mrs.  Gower  a  short  time  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon ;  and 
amidst  all  her  hidden  anxieties  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  say  so.  '*  But  it 
has  been  such  shocking  weather  that  she  has  not  returned  my  call." 

"She  would  have  had  to  travel  some  distance  to  do  so,"  said  Mr. 
Lloyd,  drily.  •*  You  don't  seem  to  have  heard  of  the  sudd^i  break-up 
of  the  Gower  Park  establishment  ?  " 

Both  his  listeners  started. 

**  No ;— what  do  you  mean  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gordon ;  and  Arthur 
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Buller  turned  aside  to  conceal  the  profound  interest  he  felt  in  the 
subject. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Mr.  Lloyd,  "  I  rode  round  a  fortnight  ago,  and  found 
nobody  at  Gower  but  the  servants.    Mrs.  Gower  had  gone  to  London^ 
Miss  Redfem  to  her  own  house — all  at  a  moment's  warning,  it  seemed." 
"Ah,  that's  easily  accoimted  for,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon.     "All  the 
changes  are  in  preparation  for  the  marriage,  of  course." 
"  What  marriage  ?  " 
*.*  Why,  Sir  Hubert's  marriage.'' 
Do  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd — ^he  intensely  enjoyed  a  gossip,  a 
weakness  which  develops  itself  early  in  life  with  men  of  his  profession — 
Do  you  know,  I  think  we  have  all  been  mistaken  about  that  marriage  ?" 
Oh,  impossible  I     The  thing  was  settled  in  their  cradles." 
Matches  arranged  between  individuals  in  their  cradles   are  the 
matches  that  most  rarely  come  oS,  take  my  w<^  for  it,  Mrs.  Gordon." 
"  Well,  but  what  makes  you  think  ^is  match  won't  come  oflf  ?  " 
"  The  question  is,"  pursued  Mr.  Lloyd,  with  contemplative  and  exas- 
perating calmness,  "  was  it  ever  on  ?    I  repeat,  I  think  we  have  all  been 
mistaken." 

fVili  you  tell  me  what  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 
Mrs.  Gordon,  consider  yovur  nerves.  Keep  them  well  under  control, 
or,  I  assure  you  professionally,  I  won't  answer  for  the  consequences. 
Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  if  ^our  impetuous  curiosity  had  not  so 
often  interrupted  me,  that  finding  no  one  at  Gower,  I  rode  on  to  The 
Ferns.  I  wanted  help  for  one  of  my  patients,  and  you  know  I'm  a 
pertinacious  b^gar.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  pursued  Miss 
Redfem  into  her  own  parish.  I  found  her  at  home ;  and  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  her  were  Sir  Hubert  and  the  lovehest  creature  I  ever  saw.  I 
was  not  introduced  to  the  yoimg  lady.  Sir  Hubert  strolled  ofi"  with  her 
into  the  library  very  soon  after  I  entered ;  but  if  that  wasn't  the  future 
Lady  Gower,  I'll  eat  my  hat  Take  my  word  for  it,  we  have  all  been 
mistaken." 

"  Well,  you  do  astonish  me  f    And  you  did  not  hear  the  name  of  the 
stranger?" 
"  No ;  I  did  not  even  hear  her  speak." 
"And  she  is  so  very  lovely  ?  " 

"  Lovely  as  a  dream.     Lovely  as — do  you  know  a  very  old  French 
print  of  Mme.  Recamier,  smiling,  with  a  veil  about  her  head  ?    I  forget 
who  it  is  by." 
"  I  remember  it,"  said  Mr.  Buller,  in  a  low  voice. 
**Well,  that  might  be  her  portrait,  only  she  is  younger  and  fairer 
stilL" 
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**  Really,**  said  Mrs.  Gower,  **  I  think  it  is  as  well  you  were  not  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Lloyd." 

He  laughed  and  shragged  his  shoulders. 

'*  I  should  not  be  a  very  formidable  rival  to  a  young  baronet,  with 
your  sensible  sex,  Mrs.  Gord(m.  What,  going,  Mr.  BuUer?  Are  you 
riding  ?  May  I  ride  with  you,  so  fiur  as  our  roads  lie  together  ?  I  should 
like  to  improve  our  acquaintance.** 

Arthur  BuUer  did  not  know  how  to  refuse,  though  he  would  gladlj 
have  done  sa  He  longed  to  be  alone,  to  think  out  the  astonishing 
news  he  had  just  heard.  '*  We  have  all  been  mistaken — ^we  have  all 
been  mistaken."  Mr.  Lloyd's  words  kept  ringing  in  his  brain,  with  how 
much  deeper  significance  to  him ! 

He  had  not  been  either  to  Gower  or  to  The  Ferns  of  late.  He  had, 
indeed,  almost  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house,  avoiding  even  Dr. 
Morrice,  nervously  afraid  of  hearing  from  others  confirmation  of  Miss 
Arundel*s  opinion.  He  could  not  alter  facts  by  setting  the  sea/  of 
silence  on  his  lips  ;  3ret  he  could  not  bring  himself  volimtarily  to  speak 
of  the  subject.  And  now  I  His  brain  whirled  with  the  thoughts  whicb 
rushed  through  it 


CHAPTER  XXHL 

"  GOD  BLSSS  YOU,   DOCTOR  !  " 

'<  I  HOPE  I  have  not  thrust  myself  upon  you,'*  said  Edward  Lloyd,  as  lie 
rode  with  Mr.  BuUer  towards  the  lodge  gates,  pursued  for  some  dis- 
tance down  the  carriage  drive  by  the  shouts  and  laughter  which  rang 
firom  the  dining-room,  where  the  revellers  were  far  too  loud  and  jovial 
to  miss  their  departing  companions.  ''  I  would  not  force  my  society  on 
you  for  a  moment ;  but  I  take  it  you  belong  to  a  species  rare  in  these 
parts — sensible  men;  and  I  want  to  cultivate  you." 

"  Without  accepting  your  compliment,"  said  Mr.  Buller,  smiling  in 
spite  of  his  wandering  thoughts, ''  I  must  say  I  think  you  already  possess 
some  good  specimens  of  the  genus — Mr.  Arundel,  for  instance." 

"  Mr.  Arundel  is  an  old  fogy,"  replied  Lloyd,  promptly.  "  You  doD*t 
suggest  him  as  a  companion  for  me,  do  you  ?  *'  Wherein  Edward  Lloyd 
was  unjust  Mr.  Arundel,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  by  any  means  an 
old  fogy.  But  perhaps  a  private  grudge  caused  the  young  Doctor  to 
speak  so  disrespectfully. 

**  There  are  Sir  Hubert  Gower,  and  young  Trowers,*'  proceeded  his 
friend. 
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**  They  are  very  good  fellows — very.  But  they  belong  to  a  different 
set.  And  though  they  are  quite  civil,  and  all  that,  and  their  mothers 
and  sisters  are  open  to  my  appeals  for  my  poor  patients,  they  look  on 
me  as  somewhat  of  an  Ishmaelite,  and  think  that  when  they  approach  inti- 
macy with  me,  they  tread  dangerous  ground.  They  look  askance  at  my 
fellowship  with  poor  Gordon  and  that  lot.  Now  I  take  it,  you — ^having 
rowed  in  the  same  boat— can't  make  that  objection.  Or,  to  put  it  more 
politely,  you  are  too  philosophical  to  suppose  that  I  must  necessarily  be 
^that  clique,  because  you  have  seen  me  among  them." 

*'  Judging  from  myself,  you  mean,**  said  Buller  quietly.  ''  You  are 
quite  logical.  I  suspect  in  your  case  a  little  professional  curiosity  mixes 
with  other  motives." 

^'  Exactly.  It  is  useful  in  my  business  to  know  '  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.'  But  I  think  I  like  my  poor  people  best,  on  the  whole. 
They  are  as  stupid  as  owls  and  as  obstinate  as  mules,  most  of  them,  but 
they  are  true  to  their  order.  They  will  deny  themselves  to  help  each 
other — feed  a  starving  neighbour  from  their  own  almost  bare  board,  or 
sit  up  afrer  a  hard  day*s  work  to  niurse  a  sick  stranger.  How  many  of 
your  snug,  selfish,  well-to-do  middle  class  would  do  that  ?'' 

**  I  belonged — or  rather,  I  belong,"  said  Mr.  Buller,  somewhat  stiffly, 
''  essentially  to  that  much-abused  class.** 

"  Well,  for  that  matter,  so  do  I.  Coming  of  generations  of  doctors 
doesn't  constitute  a  claim  to  very  high  descent,  though  we  had  some 
good  blood  among  us ;  all  Welshmen  have,  you  know.  But  I  don*t 
love  the  bourgeoisie  any  the  better  for  belonging  to  them." 

"  I  have  not  much  experience  of  any  other  class,**  said  Arthur  Buller, 
with  an  impatient  sigh.  Somehow  the  recollection  of  his  want  of  family 
had  annoyed  him  more  of  late  than  ever. 

"That*s  exactly  it,"  pursued  Mr.  Lloyd,  eager  and  animated,  as  usual, 
when  riding  a  favourite  hobby.  "  Really  big  people  mix  freely  with  the 
poor.  The  Queen  goes  into  a  cottage  at  Balmoral  or  Windsor,  and 
chats  or  drinks  tea  with  the  wife ;  while  Mrs.  Smith,  the  retired  brewer*s 
widow,  gathers  her  aristocratic  skirts  about  her,  stands  on  the  threshold, 
and  leaves  a  tract !  '* 

"We  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  difiference.  It  springs  as 
much  from  shyness  as  from  pride,**  said  Mr.  Buller.  '*  We  have  not 
the  habit  of  associating  with  people  in  different  positions,  nor  the  ease 
springing  from  a  consciousness  that  our  dignity  stands  too  high  to  be 
shaken.** 

"  Shyness  and  pride  are  much  the  same  thing,**  said  lioyd,  '*  under 
different  names.  It  only  requires  a  sufficiently  strong  effort  to  break 
them  down.** 
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'^  It  is  an  effort  beyond  my  strength,  unfortunately.  I  wish,*'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Buller^  with  the  diffidence  with  which  he  always  offered 
help — "  I  wish  you  would  come  to  me  when  your  poor  patients  need 
assistance.  I  have  money,  and  I  want  to  create  interests  in  my  life. 
I  have  literally  nothing  to  do.  I  daresay  I  could  take  pleasure  in 
looking  after  an  estate,  if  there  were  any  one  to  share  it  with  me,  or 
succeed  me  ;  but  I  am  literally  alone  in  the  world." 

"  Why  don't  you  marry  ?  "  asked  Lloyd,  looking  keenly  at  his  com- 
panion. '*  Excuse  the  abruptness  of  the  question.  I  am  accustomed 
to  go  straight  to  the  point  when  I  prescribe." 

"  What  is  the  chief  requisite  to  the  prescription  you  have  just  ^voured 
me  with?" 

**  Well — I  suppose,  a  wife." 

"  You  see,  I  have  not  found  the  wife." 

'*  So  much  the  better  for  my  poor  people,  possibly,  as  we  stand  at 
present,"  said  lioyd,  laughing.  '*  It*s  a  world  of  compensations,  how- 
ever much  we  may  grumble  at  it  Well,  I  have  the  object  in  life  you 
want,  and  you  have  the  money  I  want — a  parish  doctor  is  always  poor. 
So  we  will  exchange  commodities.  But  if  you  work  with  me  you  must 
make  up  yoiu:  mind  to  leave  many  of  your  respectable  middle-class 
prejudices  behind  you." 

"How  so?" 

"  I  often  keep  people  in  the  world  who,  according  to  the  world's 
general  opinion,  had  much  better  be  sent  out  of  it  Sir  John  Grey« 
our  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  looks  on  me  as  belonging  to  the 
dangerous  classes  myself,  and  wishes  he  could  so  interpret  a  section  in 
some  Act  that  he  might  indict  me  under  it.  He  is  not  clear  now  but 
that  it  might  be  done  as  'aiding  and  abetting.*  I  can't  count  the 
arms  and  legs  I've  set  for  poachers,  or  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  I've 
pulled  through  fevers  and  agues — ^more  by  feeding  than  physidung. 
Are  you  prepared  to  enter  into  such  an  unholy  alliance  ?  " 

"  I  will  run  the  risk." 

"  I  may  put  you  to  the  test  sooner  than  you  expect  Hullo  I  Mother 
Gale  is  back  again,  is  she  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Buller,  who  looked  in  vsun  up  and 
down  the  bare,  desolate,  wintiy  road,  imperfectly  lighted  by  a  struggling 
moon,  for  any  sign  of  the  lady  in  question. 

Edward  Lloyd  pointed  with  his  whip  to  a  steep,  narrow  lane,  the 
mouth  of  which  they  had  just  reached.  About  half-way  down,  a  thin 
streak  of  smoke  rose  from  a  break  in  the  leafless  hedge. 

"  Where  does  that  smoke  come  from  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Buller.  "  I  can't 
tee  any  house." 
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**  It  comes  from  a  regular  Irish  mud  cabin  of  two  divisions — ^we  can't 
call  them  rooms — inhabited  by  an  interesting  elderly  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  scrapes  together  a  precarious  liveh'hood  by  weeding  in 
the  fields,  picking  up  sticks,  and  so  forth.     She  has  lately  been  on  a 
pedestrian  tour  in  a  f(Mrtune-telling  capacity,  and  I  did  not  know  she 
had  returned.     Her  mansion  falls  back  from  the  lane  a  little,  and  I  had 
periodical  battles  with  the  man  on  whose  land  it  stood,  and  who  wanted 
to  pull  it  down  as  a  nuisance.     It  was  originally  occupied  by  his  father's 
shepherd.    At  last  I  settled  the  question  by  buying  the  field  at  twic»  » ^  %. 
its  real  value  (I  got  the  money  from  Miss  Redfem),  and  my  pro^tablc.     ^  /  N^ 
tenant  patronises  me  as  her  medical  attendant.    I  turn  my  horses  j^itofr^  p.  r''  - 
the  field  to  graze  now  and  then,   together  with  the  donkey\^a*  </-/.'  -• 
costermonger  who  has  seen  better  days  and  is  now  in  the  small  ^oiL^   'f-'     - 
line,  and  a  few  stray  pigs  and  geese  that  want  fattening.      It  iss^rj^.,  * 
settlement  that  interests  me  very  much.    I  call  it  Van  Dieman's  Land."    -     * 
**  And  do  you  never  lose  your  horses?"  asked  Mr.  Buller,  amused. 
"  /,  my  dear  fellow  ?    Those  people  would,  one  and  all,  cut  off  their 
hands  sooner  than  steal  anything  of  mine  with  them.     '  Honour  among 
thieves  *  is  really  binding,  I  assure  you." 

They  had  walked  their  horses  while  talking,  and  Mr.  Buller  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  as  a  figure  rose  suddenly  from  the  high 
bank  on  his  left  hand,  and  crossed  to  Mr.  Lloyd's  side. 

It  was  that  of  a  short,  withered>looking  old  woman,  dressed,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  in  a  collection  of  brown  rags,  one  of  which,  thrown 
over  the  head,  had  so  completely  obscured  all  vestige  of  a  human  form 
that  Arthur  Buller,  looking  mechanically  at  her  the  moment  before  she 
got  up,  had  mistaken  her  for  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

She  now  threw  back  this  covering,  and  fixing  on  Mr.  Uoyd  a  pair 
of  dark,  piercing  eyes,  which  glittered  even  in  that  feeble  light,  whispered 
eagerly, 

"IVe  watched  for  you  ever  since  dark,  Doctor.  I  went  to  your 
house,  and  they  told  me  you  were  dining  at  the  Gordons',  and  I  knew 
you  must  come  back  this  way." 

Then  she  paused,  looking  with  annoyance,  and  something  like  anger, 
at  Mr.  Buller. 

"  Well,  my  old  friend,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  **  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? 
Have  you  come  back  from  your  tour  with  an  empty  pocket  and  the 
rheumatics,  or  what  is  it  ?  " 

"It's  not  for  myself,"  she  answered  impatiently, — **  whisper.  Doctor," 
—and  the  young  surgeon  good-naturedly  bent  his  tall  figure  till  it  reached 
the  level  of  her  shaking  head,  and  listened  patiently  to  her  eager  mut- 
terings. 
VOL.  II. — N.s.  40 
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A  prolonged  whistle  was  his  only  reply  to  them.  Then  he  turned  to 
Mr.  BuUer,  and  said,  half-laughingly, 

<*  My  excellent  old  friend  here  has  offered  me  a  tough  job.  I'm  afraid 
I  must  bid  you  good-speed  on  your  homeward  journey,  Mr.  BuUer,  for 
I  can't  keep  you  waiting  all  the  time  I  am  likely  to  be  detained.*' 

**  But  this  is  the  very  chance  we  were  talking  of  just  now/'  urged 
Arthiu:  BuUer.  "  I  will  hold  your  horse  for  you— or  rather  trot  it  up  and 
down  the  lane ;  and  I  shall  be  at  hand  if  you  want  help." 

**/can  hold  the  Doctor's  horse,"  interrupted  the  old  woman,  sus- 
piciously, ''and  there's  nothing  to  be  done  that  he  can't  do  by  himself  a 
deal  better  than  with  strangers  ferreting  about  the  place." 

"  I  think  you  have  your  amgi^  Buller,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd.  But  noticing 
the  vexed  expression  of  his  new  friend's  face,  he  added,  "  If  you  really 
want  to  ascertain  from  experience  how  agreeable  it  is  to  pace  up  and 
down  a  dark  lane  on  a  cold  winter  night,  why  by  all  means  have  your 
own  way." 

Accordingly,  when  the  old  woman  preceded  them  through  the  steep 
lane,  descending  which  in  that  intense  darkness  seemed  almost  like  going 
down  a  well,  both  riders  walked  their  horses  gently  after  her. 

When  the  Doctor  and  his  guide  had  disappeared  within  the  hovel,  and 
Arthur  Buller  was  left  a  solitary  sentinel,  with  only  his  friend*s  horse  for 
compam'on,  be  began  to  wonder  what  had  induced  him  to  insist  on 
remaining.  It  was  an  impulse,  an  excitement  of  benevolence  which  was 
£ist  dying  away  in  the  dreary  solitude  of  his  watch. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  possesses  me,"  he  muttered  irritably,  "  to  be 
always  mixing  myself  up  in  unpleasant  affairs^-other  people's  affairs, 
about  whom  I  do  not  really  care  a  straw.  It  is  like  my  taking  up  the 
Gordons — and  what  good  shall  I  do  them,  after  all  ?"  He  took  another 
turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  lane,  watching  the  bare  boughs,  and  the 
chill  moonlight,  and  the  low  steam-like  mist  hanging  over  the  shed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  where  Mr.  Lloyd's  humble  four-footed 
prat'^its  huddled  together  in  their  winter  shelter.  The  sight  suddenly 
softened  him,  and  he  resumed  his  patrol  with  different  feelings,  •*  Who 
can  tell  what  good  I  may  do  ? — who  dares  to  say  where  his  influence 
begins  and  ends  ?  I  must  take  my  chance ;  I  shall  certainly  do  no  good 
if  1  stand  aside  and  refuse  to  lay  a  finger  on  their  burdens." 

Arthur  Buller's  mood  had  quickly  changed.  His  nature  was  full  of 
shy  kindliness  which  only  wanted  a  path  to  work  in,  encouragement  to 
show  itself.  His  sympathies  had  lost  the  habit  of  expansion  in  years  of 
cariy  isolation  and  care  ;  but  they  existed ;  and  a  strong  feeling,  as  yet 
scarcely  recognisable  to  himself,  was  kindling  them  into  life. 

Up  and  down  the  lane  he  paced — up  and  down,  it  seemed  to  him  for 
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hours,  glancing  uneasily  at  the  cottage  every  time  he  passed  it  A  feeble 
light  glimmered  through  the  dirt-encrusted  window  ;  once  he  thought  he 
heard  a  half-smothered  cry  of  extreme  agony,  and  was  almost  tempted 
to  enter. 

At  last,  as  he  again  came  within  sight  of  the  cottage,  the  old  woman 
appeared  at  the  door  beckoning  to  him. 

**The  Doctor  says  you're  his  friend,*'  she  said,  in  a  troubled  voice; 
^^  and  no  friend  of  his  must  stay  out  there  to  be  starved  with  cold. 
Come  indoors  awhile." 

The  invitation  was  not  tempting ;  even  warmth  and  shelter  would  be 
dearly  purchased  by  entering  that  hovel     But  Arthur  BuUer's  curiosity 
ivas  roused,  and  he  was  weary  of  his  vigil     He  hesitated  a  moment, 
however,  and  asked  what  was  to  become  of  the  horses. 
"  I  will  hold  them,"  said  Mrs.  Gale. 
"  But  it  will  be  as  cold  for  you  as  for  me." 

The  woman  stared,  as  though  it  were  quite  a  novelty  to  have  her 
feelings  consulted. 

**  I'm  a  deal  more  used  to  bearing  it  than  you  are,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a 
softened  tone.     "  Go  you  in ;  it  won*t  be  for  long." 

The  room  he  entered  was  dose  and  dark,  only  lighted  by  a  morsel  of 
fire  which  burnt  feebly  on  the  hearth.  It  was  not  bare — it  would  have 
seemed  much  more  wholesome  and  hopeful  if  it  had  been — but  crowded 
with  old  broken  boxes,  bits  of  cracked  crockery,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
many  kinds  of  lumber.  A  heap  of  rags,  much  resembling  Mrs.  Gale's 
attire,  lay  in  one  comer,  and  had  probably  served  her  as  a  bed.  A  straw- 
seated  chair  with  a  broken  back  was  drawn  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  on 
this,  with  care  and  hesitation,  Arthur  seated  himself. 

From  the  inner  room,  the  door  of  which  was  partly  open,  Mr.  Lloyd's 
cheerful  and  vigorous  tones  reached  his  ears. 
**  You  are  easier  now  ?  " 

A  whining  voice,  whose  accent  of  habitual  insincerity  was  every  now 
and  then  effaced  by  genuine  and  unconquerable  pain,  answered  him,  in 
words  which  could  not  be  distinguished. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Now  remember,  you  must  keep  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  take  whatever  Mrs.  Gale  gives  you.  I  will  send  what 
is  necessary,  and  see  you  again  in  a  few  days.     Good-night." 

Then  Edward  Lloyd  returned  to  the  outer  room,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  in  silence  by  his  friend's  side. 

The  young  Doctor's  face  was  perplexed  and  grave.  He  thoughtfully 
pushed  the  dying  embers  together  with  his  foot,  frowned  meditatively 
over  his  watch,  which  he  consulted,  as  he  held  it  to  the  momentary 
blaze,  and  said  suddenly, 

40* 
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"  Come,  let* s  be  off.     I  want  to  clear  my  brains  in  the  fresh  air." 

Mrs.  Gale  stood  patiently  outside,  holding  the  two  horses.  She  lookei 
sharply  up  as  she  resigned  the  bridle  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  to  him.  "  Well,' 
she  asked,  "  will  he  live  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  he'll  live,  never  fear.  People  that  are  bom  to  be  han^ 
don't  die  in  their  beds.  But  you  must  look  after  him.  And  come  to  mj 
house  as  early  as  you  can  this  morning  for  some  medicine  and  lotioo. 
There  will  be  full  directions  on  the  bottles." 

"  Won't  your  servants  wonder  what  I  want  medicine  for  ?  ^  she  asked 
cunningly. 

*'  Humph  !  What  does  it  matter  if  they  do  ?  But  I  suppose  it  might 
be  awkward — hang  it,  woman,  you're  making  a  regular  Guy  Fawkes  of 
me.  I'll  wrap  the  bottles  in  some  old  clothes  of  mine,  and  my  house- 
keeper shall  put  them  in  a  basket  with  food  that  will  be  quite  as  use&l 
as  the  physic." 

"  God  bless  you,  Doctor !  ** 

"  I  hope  He  will,"  muttered  Edward  Uoyd,  not  profanely,  but  with 
genuine  perplexity.  "  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  been  doing  His 
work  or  some  one  else's,  though." 

**  Remember,  Doctor,"  said  the  old  woman,  laying  her  hand  for  a 
moment  on  Mr.  Lloyd's  rein — "  remember,  he  trusted  me,  and  I  trust 
you." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

The  two  gentlemen  rode  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  Edward 
Lloyd  turned  to  his  companion,  and  said, 

"  It  is  considerate  of  you  to  ask  no  questions,  but  you  must  wonder 
what  the  deuce  I  have  been  about." 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  wondering.  But  don't  explain  if  you  had  rather 
keep  silence." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  think  I  had  rather  speak.  You  shall  share  my 
doubts,  if  you  can't  clear  them  up.  You  would  insist  on  stopping  and 
getting  into  it,  you  know  I  " 

"  Into  what  ?  " 

"  Into  my  difficulty.  You  may  wonder  that  I  should  bestow  my  con- 
fidence— and  what's  more,  my  patients'  confidence — on  you  at  our  first 
meeting.  But  I'm  a  bit  of  a  physiognomist — most  men  of  my  trade  are 
that  way  inclined.  And  it's  your  fault,  for  having  such  an  honest  good- 
natured  phiz  of  your  own.  You  offered  to  help  my  poor  people  just 
now,  didn't  you  ?  " 
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••  Certainly  I  did." 

**  Well,  first  of  all  I  want  you  to  help  nu.     I'm  tired  of  mixing  with  a 
set  of  raffs  I  can't  say  five  words  of  common  sense  to,  and  who  have  no 
more  feeling  than  this  whip-handle.     It's  such  a  relief  to  meet  a  human 
being  who  looks  trustworthy.     Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  ** 
«  Try  me," 

**  Well,  then,  on  honour  j  for  it's  not  my  secret,  of  course,  and  I  hardly 
know  whether  I'm  right  or  wrong  to  try  to  shift  the  responsibility." 
"  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  my  share.'* 

**  Look  here,  BuUer — this  is  a  case  of  conscience.  I  told  you  we 
didn't  know  how  soon  your  philosophy  might  be  put  to  the  test  on  behalf 
of  my  clients.  Tell  me  this,  if  you  can :  How  far  is  it  jxistifiable  to 
succour  and  shield  a  man  who  has  broken  the  laws  of  his  country,  or 
under  what  circumstances  is  it  a  duty  to  break  a  promise  and  betray  a 
trust  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  casuist  enough  to  answer  you.  One  never  ought 
to  make  promises  placing  one  in  such  dilemmas." 

**  Oh,  certainly  not— one  never  ought  to  do  anything  which  is  not 
strictly  prudent,  reasonable,  and  right.  But  having  been  betrayed  into 
such  a  false  position,  what* s  the  next  step  to  be  ?  " 

''  I  should  think  it  must  depend  somewhat  on  the  amount  and  kind  of 
guilt" 

"  That's  just  it — and  whether  one  ought  not  to  give  any  poor  devil  a 
last  chance.    Who  do  you  think  1  have  been  patching  up  ?  " 
"  How  can  I  possibly  tell  ?  " 
"The  man  who  tried  to  break  into  Trowers'  house." 
"You  don't  say  so!" 

"  Now,  Buller — am  I  to  call  at  the  nearest  police-station  on  my  way 
home,  and  say  that  the  fellow  their  men  have  been  looking  after  all  this 
time  lies  helpless  in  that  cottage,  and  have  him  carted  off  to  gaol  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  decide  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Buller  hastily.     "  I  suppose  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  that  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do." 
"  Yes,  but  could  you  do  it  ?  " 
"Well— I'm  afiraid  I  really  could  not." 

"Neither  can  I.    It's  a  deuce  of  a  mess,  but  I  must  pull  the  poor 
wretch  through,  somehow.     I  shall  get  him  on  his  legs  again  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  then  bundle  him  out  of  the  county." 
"  How  did  you  know  who  he  was  ?  " 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  wound.     Madame  only  said  he  was  *  in 
trouble.' " 
"  How  came  she  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  ?  " 
"  Ah,  that's  the  curious  part  of  the  story.     My  worthy  old  friend's  hus- 
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band  was  sent  for  change  of  climate  at  the  expense  of  his  country 
years  since,  and  breaking  his  ban  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  fellov 
in  some  rookery  of  criminals  in  London.     My  patient,  who  is  plausil:^ 
and  soft-spoken,  with  some  remnants  of  education  hanging  about  him, 
has  been  already  convicted  I  beliere,  but  it  was  only  a  short  sentence, 
and  directly  he  got  out  of  quod  he  got  into  the  old  line  of  business  again, 
and  after  his  mishap  at  Westwater  made  off  as  far  as  he  could,  until  lie 
fainted  on  the  road  from  loss  of  blood.     His  companion  (to  use  his  owo 
expressive  phrase)  shogged,  and  he  might  have  died  where  he  lay  but  for 
Mrs.  Gale,  who,  as  I  told  you,  was  returning  from  a  pedestrian  tour,  and 
finding  him  near  her  cottage,  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  dragged 
him  under  her  hospitable  roof,  with  that  esprit  de  carps  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  her  class.    Some  chance  words  uttered  in  his  deliriunn 
gave  her  a  clue  to  what  he  had  been ;  she  questioned  him  sharply  when 
he  came  to,  and  he,  weakened  by  pain,  thought  it  didn't  much  matter,  and 
told  the  truth  by  way  of  a  change.    So  she  found  that  Scott  had  been 
with  her  husband  when  he  died.    And  now  she'd  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  that  unmitigated  scamp,  just  for  the  sake  kA  the  man  who  ruined 
her  whole  life.     Ciuious  creatures,  women !    She  turned  on  me  like  a 
tigress  when  I  first  found  out  who  she'd  got  there,  and  seemed  to  think 
he  ought  to  be  somewhere  else.'* 

**  Poor  creature." 

"  Ay — it*s  a  strange  world.  There's  more  good  in  that  disreputable- 
looking  old  woman  than  in  many  who  would  shudder  to  breathe  the 
same  air  with  her.'* 

^'  She  speaks  better  than  her  appearance  would  lead  one  to  expect." 

*'  She  was  comfortably  situated  once — ^till  her  husband,  under  cinnun- 
stances  of  unparalleled  ingratitude,  robbed  his  emplo3rer,  and  got  trans- 
ported. Then  she  lost  herself  utterly,  and  drifted  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  she  became  what  she  is  now.  Yet  even  in  this  lowest  d^radation 
she  finds  somebody  more  miserable  *and  helpless  than  herself,  to  take  care 
of." 

"  Poor  creature,"  said  Arthur  Buller  again.  "  People  little  think  what 
tragedies  go  on  around  them  every  day." 

"  True,"  answered  Lloyd.  "  We  doctors  are  the  confessors  of  the 
Protestants,  and  get  an  insight  into  them  now  and  then.  Well,  Mr. 
Buller,"  he  added  in  a  lighter  tone,  his  head  more  on  one  side  than  ever, 
his  handsome  brown  eyes  fixed  intently  on  his  companicm's  face,  "  have 
you  settled  my  case  of  conscience  ?  " 

**  So  far  as  this,"  was  the  hurried  reply — "we  can't  give  the  man  up 
while  he  is  your  patient,  clearly." 

The  young  sui^geon  was  satisfied  with  this  temporary  solution  of  his 
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'oblem,  and  quickened  his  horse's  pace.    A  short  time  afterwards  he 
bridle  where  an  avenue  of  leafless  trees  raised  their  spectral  arms 
against  the  sky. 

"  That  will  be  your  nearest  way.     My  house  is  about  a  mile  further 
down  this  road.     I  am  usually  at  home  after  five  o'clock.     If  you  are 
over  inclined  to  look  me  up,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 
"  Thanks  :  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so." 

"  Good-night.  What's  this  ?  *'  asked  Lloyd,  as  something  glittered  in 
His  palm  after  they  had  shaken  hands. 

**  For  your  new  patient,"  Mr.  BuUer  answered.  **  And  be  sure  you 
oome  to  me  when  you  want  help  for  any  of  your  people.  It  will  be  a 
real  kindness." 

'*  It  will  be  a  real  kindness  to  them  there  can  be  no  doubt !  Don't  be 
afraid  that  I  shall  forget  you." 

The  clatter  of  Edward  Lloyd's  horse's  hoofs  died  on  the  frozen  road 
as  Mr.  Buller,  more  slowly,  made  his  way  down  the  avenue.  And,  once 
alone,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  that  earlier  incident  of  the  evening — the 
piece  of  news  the  doctor  had  told  Mrs.  Gordon, 

It  had  not  been  possible  to  speak  of  it.  He  was  so  deeply  moved  as  to 
fear  self-betrayal.  Besides,  it  was  not  good  to  him  to  hear  Diana's  name 
idly  spoken  by  common  lips.  He  had  long  outgrown  the  young  en- 
thusiasm which  made  Sir  Hubert  delight  in  the  subject  of  his  love  and 
his  hopes.  Besides,  Mr.  Buller's  hopes  were  yet  of  that  vague  and 
groundless  description  which  shun  expression,  and  in  their  dawning  are 
closely  allied  to  pain. 

He  was  still  thinking  of  Diana  when  his  horse  stopped  almost  at  its 
stable  door,  and  the  groom  was  at  her  head.  The  man  was  accustomed 
to  his  master's  fits  of  mental  abstraction,  but  he  never  before  had 
observed  him  unconscious  of  having  arrived  at  home. 

"  There's  somethin'  uncommon  up  with  the  guv'nor,"  he  thought, 
patting  the  mare's  neck ;  but  he  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Buller,  who  felt  more  inclined  to  keep  his  saddle  till  daylight  than 
to  have  his  delightful  visions  dispelled  by  commonplace  realities,  instantly 
came  down  from  the  clouds,  and,  dismounting,  went  rather  sadly  to  his 
study.  There,  over  a  quiet  pipe,  he  pondered  the  events  of  the  evening. 
Of  Diana  he  would  not  think.  "  Why,"  he  asked  himself,  "  should  I 
encourage  hopes  that  can  only  be  disappointed  ?  Her  whole  heart  is 
given  up  to  that  blind,  selfish  young  fellow — and  Lloyd's  gossip  may 
have  been  idle  speculation  after  all.  No,  I  will  not  think  of  her,"  and 
lighting  another  pipe  he  meditated  on  his  new  acquaintance.  NaturaUy, 
the  transition  of  thought  from  Edward  Lloyd  to  his  protigc  followed. 
Arthur  Buller  was  both  slow  and   methodical  in  thought  as  well  as 
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action — one  of  those  men  who  are  unable  to  keep  two  sets  of  ideas  in 
their  minds  at  once.  It  is  true  that  since  he  had  met  Diana  the  spark 
of  enthusiasm,  latent  in  the  dullest  of  us,  flashed  brightly  when  he  thoi^ht 
of  her ;  but  he  had  latterly  done  his  best  to  extinguish  it,  and  become 
as  before.  Of  course  he  failed.  No  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
revive  dead  feelings  or  turn  back  the  current  of  emotion  and  experience. 

Next  morning,  with  a  restless  curiosity  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
Mr.  Buller  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Mrs.  Gale's  cottage.  He  had  a 
strange  desire  to  see  her  patient,  which  did  not  seem  like  ordinary 
curiosity,  and  which,  if  he  had  been  Germanised  or  superstitious,  he 
would  probably  have  called  the  impelling  flnger  of  fate. 

The  little  low  dreary  hut  looked  even  more  squalid  by  daylight  than 
when  night  had  thrown  a  kindly  shade  over  all  blemishes,  but  Mr.  Buller 
was  not  this  time  daunted  by  its  appearance. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Gale  opened  it  half-way,  as  ragged, 
dirty,  and  unkempt  as  on  the  previous  night,  with  a  gleam  of  wild  deter- 
mination in  her  eyes  which  reminded  him  of  Edward  Lloyd*s  words, 
"She  turned  on  me  like  a  tigress." 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  "  she  asked,  not  offering  admittance. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Lloyd's  friend,"  said  her  visitor  kindly.  "  Don't  you 
remember  me  ?  " 

"  Have  you  come  from  the  doctor  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly.  I  have  come  to  see  if  there  is  any  help  I  can  give 
jrou — an3rthing  you  want" 

"  We  want  nothing  from  any  one.  The  doctor  has  sent  us  food,  and 
you  gave  us  money — thank  you  kindly  " — ^most  reluctantly  said.  "And 
now  we  only  want  to  be  let  alone." 

"  Can  I  see  Scott  ?  '* 

"  Who  told  you  his  name  ?  Why  couldn't  the  doctor  have  held  his 
tongue  ?  No,  sir,  you  can't  see  him.  I  had  hard  work  to  make  him  see 
the  doctor,  bad  as  he  was,  and  he  will  see  no  strangers.  Why  should 
he?" 

"  At  any  rate,  let  me  in,"  said  Mr.  Buller.  "  When  you  know  me 
better,  you  will  be  sure  I  come  in  kindness." 

Not  even  the  suspicion  and  resentment  generated  by  the  woman's 
miserable  life  could  long  hold  out  against  the  unaccustomed  gendeness 
of  his  manner. 

"  Well,  come  in,  sir,  if  you  wish.  I  don't  see  what  good  it  will  do 
you." 

They  entered  together,  and  Mr.  Buller  sat  down  again  by  the  wretched 
hearth. 

"Now  tell  me,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  the  shrunken,  toil-worn. 


■•*.  --^ 
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degraded  figure  standing  before  him,  ''  can  nothing  be  done  to  make 
you  more  comfortable  ?  " 

"  Comfortable  I "  echoed  the  woman,  with  a  sort  of  laugh,  "  the  likes 
of  me  don't  look  to  be  comfortable.  We  only  look  to  be  left  alone,"  she 
repeated,  as  though  that  had  grown  to  be  her  acme  of  happiness. 

"  But  you  might  have  a  tidy  cottage,  and  better  clothes  and  food.  You 
would  feel  a  different  creature  then."  ^    ^ 

" I  shall  never  be  different  on  this  side  the  grave.     If  you  ever  ^o\i^^^ '^  /; 
what  it  is  to  have  a  broken  heart,  you  won't  care  much  what  beconpfetfofy'       \ 
your  body."  \V4     ^-     ,    - 

"  If  you  should  think  of  anything  in  which  I  caa  help  you "  wft^  \'     .'    ', , 

BuUer  began,  but  she  continued  without  seeming  to  hear  him.  ^^^>^     ^*^JL 

"  The  doctor  lets  me  have  this  place  to  shelter  me,  and  when  thaNj;;^^  *  r  / 
man  yonder  is  able  to  go  on  his  way,  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  go  on 
mine — ^to  the  grave.  I've  dragged  on  life  all  these  years  because  I 
thought  I'd  a  chance  of  seeing  my  husband  again.  But  he's  gone — ^he's 
gone,"  she  wailed,  with  the  tearless  anguish  of  old  age,  "  and  I  only  want 
to  go  too." 

At  that  moment  a  faint  noise  was  heard  from  the  inner  room. 

"  I'm  coming,"  cried  Mrs.  Gale,  with  greater  alacrity  than  she  had 
shown  before,  and  hurried  past  Arthur  BuUer,  taking  with  her  a  cracked 
cup  and  a  small  bottle. 

Then  she  hurried  back,  and  warmed  some  arrowroot  over  the  feeble 
fire,  returning  to  the  inner  room  with  it,  and  taking  no  more  notice  of 
her  visitor  than  if  he  had  been  another  item  of  the  broken  furniture. 

It  was  embarrassing,  but  he  had  one  thing  more  to  say,  so  he  waited 
till  his  hostess  again  came  back. 

"  Is  he  better  ?  "  Mr.  BuUer  inquired,  by  way  of  propitiating  her. 

"  Oh  yes,  he's  better,"  was  the  half-fretful  answer.  "  I  don't  see 
the  use  of  getting  better  myself,  but  I  suppose  there  are  those  that 
do." 

**  Don't  you  feel  at  all  afraid,"  asked  Arthur  BuUer,  lowering  his 
voice  lest  the  question  should  be  overheard,  "  of  hiding  the  man 
here  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  ?  " 

"  The  police  are  searching  everywhere  for  him.  Suppose  they  should 
come  here  ?  " 

"  They  won't  come  here — why  should  they  ?  They  don't  want  me  for 
anything.  I'm  not  going  to  give  him  up — don't  think  it,"  she  cried, 
again  with  that  sudden  access  of  fierceness. 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  him  up — I  honour  you  for  your  kindness," 
said  Mr.  BuUer.     "  But  promise  one  thing :  if  you  are  in  need,  come 
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to  me.  I  will  help  you  in  any  way  that  I  can.  Do  you  know  where  I 
live  ?  " 

**  I  don't  even  know  your  name." 

"  My  name  is  BuUer.  I  am  living  in  Ivy  House,  at  Ferndale — ^not 
very  fer  from  The  Ferns."  In  spite  of  himself,  his  voice  quivered  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words. 

Mrs.  Gale  had  left  the  door  of  the  inner  room  wide  open  when  she 
last  quitted  it,  and  now  a  voice  was  heard — the  querulous  voice  of  the 
sick  man. 

It  was  heard  no  longer  in  inarticulate  murmurs,  but  speaking,  distinctly 
though  feebly. 

"  Mother,  who  are  you  talking  to  ?  Who  mentioned  *  The  Ferns  *  ? 
Is  Miss  Redfem  there  ?  Bring  her  to  me  if  she  is  ;  bring  her  to  me  at 
once.  I  want  to  see  Miss  Redfem  before  I  die.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  I 
want  to  see  Miss  Redfem." 

''What  does  he  know  about  Miss  Redfem  ?"  asked  Mr.  BuUer,  indig- 
nantly. 

''Oh,  nought,  nought  What  should  he?  His  mind's  wandering 
again.  Go  away  at  once,"  cried  the  old  woman  angrily,  pushing  her 
astonished  guest  towards  the  door  she  had  thrown  open.  ^  Go  ai^ay 
direcdy,  if  you  don't  want  to  drive  him  mad  outright." 

"  But  he  did  mention  Miss  Redfem,"  expostulated  Mr.  Buller.  "  What 
can  he  know  about  her  ?  " 

"  Nought,  I  tell  ye,"  cried  the  old  creature,  exasperated  beyond 
endurance  at  his  reluctance  to  leave.  "  I  know  now  who  you  are,  and 
where  you  live,  and  if  you  are  wanted  I  will  fetch  you.  For  God's  sake 
go  away  now,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you." 

By  this  time  she  had  pushed  and  dragged  him  to  the  door,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  passed  through  than  she  slammed  violently  upon  him. 

Thus  ignominiously  expelled,  Arthur  Buller  walked  rapidly  home, 
the  sense  of  his  own  absolute  defeat  in  the  character  of  a  philanthropist 
being  swallowed  up  in  wonder  as  to  whether  the  man  Scott  could 
possibly  know  anything  about  Diana,  or  whether  his  seizing  hold  of 
and  harping  on  her  name  was  really  but  the  senseless  iteration  of 
delirium. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

VOLUNTARY     EXILE. 


I^ADY  ScARAUCHE  was  six  years  Mrs.  Gower's  senior,  but  might,  to 
''idge  from  appearances,  have  been  quite  as  much  younger. 
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She  was  a  little  woman,  short  and  slight,  with  clear  pretty  blue  eyes, 
small  white  teeth  (all  her  own),  fair  auburn  hair  in  soft  silky  waves,  not 
so  thick  as  it  had  once  been,  but  showing  scarcely  a  thread  of  silver, 
and  a  skin  whose  delicate  bloom  many  a  girl  might  have  envied — though 
here  and  there  faintly  lined  by  the  lightest  strokes  from  time's  pencil 

Her  step  was  noiseless,  her  voice  low,  her  manner  gently  reserved. 
She  had  never  said  an  angry  word  in  her  life,  nor  done  a  hasty  action. 
Her  house  was  the  abode  of  unruffled  order  and  quietude  ;  her  servants 
glided  noiselessly  about  like  shadows,  and  spoke  below  their  breath. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  passionate  or  excited,  or  even 
heartily  glad  or  sorry,  in  her  presence. 

She  had  preserved  her  youthfiilness  of.  appearance  and  her  unruffled 
tranquillity  of  temper  by  virtue  of  absorbing  selfishness — z.  disposition 
upon  which  the  defeats  and  triumphs,  the  joys  and  griefs  of  those  around 
her  had  no  more  effect  than  the  beating  of  a  summer  sea  against  a 
rock. 

Sir  Frederick  Scarauche,  a  quick-tempered,  warm-hearted  man,  who 
fell  madly  in  love  with  Viola  Stockford's  lovely  face  and  exquisite 
serenity — kindling  in  return  in  her  gentle  breast  a  placid  satisfaction  at 
the  wealth  and  position  he  could  bestow  upon  her — was  commonly 
imderstood  among  his  friends  to  have  died  of  repression.  His  emphatic 
speech  and  eager  movements  offended  his  wife's  taste.  Her  passive 
cahnness,  after  a  very  brief  interval  of  wedded  bliss,  seemed  to  suffocate 
him.  A  dangerous  fever  attacked  Sir  Frederick  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
marriage,  and  he  admitted  to  the  friend  who  took  that  place  by  his 
bedside  which  should  have  been  his  wife's,  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
recover.  He  still  loved  Lady  Scarauche  too  well  to  get  hardened  to 
her  absolute  want  of  feeling,  and  there  were  no  children  to  lessen  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  life. 

When  the  end  came,  all  the  household  mourned  long  and  deeply  for 
its  kind  and  liberal  master— except  his  wife.  She  bore  her  bereavement 
with  most  commendable  fortitude.  She  did  nothing  she  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  left  undone  nothing  she  ought  to  have  done,  except, 
indeed,  to  y%^/— which,  as  it  was  not  in  her  nature,  could  not  fairly  be 
expected  from  her.  She  most  conscientiously  obeyed  all  the  injunctions 
of  etiquette,  and  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  period  of  retirement 
entered  in  a  quiet  and  perfectly  proper  manner  on  the  enjoyment  of  the 
handsome  income  secured  to  her  by  her  marriage  settlement,  and  the 
second  and  smaller  town  house,  the  family  plate  and  jewels,  conveyed  to 
her  for  use  during  her  lifetime  by  her  husband's  will.  The  estates  went 
with  the  title  to  a  distant  relative ;  and  Lady  Scarauche  was  wont  to 
speak  softly  and  graceftiUy  of  her  losses  and  her  changed  position  to 
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intimate  friends,  till  she  acquired  a  social  reputation  for  having  endured 
great  trials  with  noble  resignation,  and  being  in  some  mysterious  way  a 
heroine. 

She  was  still  so  young  and  beautiful  when  Sir  Frederick  died,  so  well 
dowered  and  so  universally  admired,  that  every  one  expected  her  to 
many  again,  and  some  very  distinguished  names  were  freely  included 
in  her  list  of  admirers. 

But  Lady  Scarauche  had  already  got  all  she  wanted  by  matrimony — 
a  title,  a  position  in  society,  ample  means,  and  absolute  independence ; 
and  inasmuch  as  a  second  husband  might  prove  more  exacting  than  Sir 
Frederick,  and  interfere  with  the  only  study  to  which  she  ever  seriously 
inclined — that  of  her  own  tastes  and  convenience,  she  thought  such  an 
appendage  better  dispensed  with.  Equal  companionship  she  did  not 
require,  for  she  was  amply  sufficient  to  herself;  sympathy  she  did  not 
need,  and  never  extended  to  others.  She  went  her  way,  popular  among 
all  the  happy  and  prosperous,  followed  and  flattered  for  her  perfect  &ce 
and  manners,  enjoying  a  life  alike  free  from  cares  and  empty  of  duties. 

It  was  astonishing  how  long  this  lasted — how  little  wear  and  tear 
there  was  in  such  an  existence.  While  Mrs.  Gower,  afiectionate,  ener- 
getic, keen  to  feel  and  prompt  to  act,  was  journeying  from  Gower  Paik 
to  London  with  a  face  worn  by  care  and  a  heart  sore  with  wounded 
love  and  pride,  her  elder  sister,  who  had  never  laid  a  finger  on  another's 
burden  or  given  a  thought  to  another's  sorrow,  sat  by  her  drawing-room 
fire  serene  and  tranquil,  her  smooth  forehead  as  untroubled  as  her  vacant 
heart 

On  arriving  at  the  terminus,  Mrs.  Gower  foimd  Lady  Scarauche*s 
carriage  awaiting  her,  and  drove  quickly  to  Curzon  Street,  where  she  was 
received  by  Madame  Denon,  an  accomplished  middle-aged  French- 
woman, who  had  entered  Lady  Scarauche's  service  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage. 

But  Denon  is  too  important  a  member  of  the  Curzon  Street  establish- 
ment to  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

She  had  begun  her  English  career  as  own  maid  to  the  bride ;  but  was 
so  adroit  and  clever,  so  well-educated  and  **  superior*'  a  person,  that 
without  abandoning  the  toilette  mysteries  in  which  her  taste  so  much 
enhanced  her  mistress's  beauty,  she  quickly  rose  to  a  confidential 
position,  half  housekeeper,  half  companion, — nominally  second  only,  and 
practically  not  second  at  all,  to  that  of  Lady  Scarauche  herself 

It  was  matter  for  surprise  to  those  who  knew  her  most  intimately  that 
Lady  Scarauche  should  have  retained  any  one  in  her  service  so  long. 
But  these  observers  forgot  that  if  she  did  treat  her  servants  as  machines, 
she  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  it  was  better  economy  to  keep  good 
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machinery  well  oiled  than  to  suffer  it  to  snap  or  stop  working.  And 
Denon  was  really  such  an  admirable  machine  that  Lady  Scarauche,  who 
spared  no  outlay  for  her  own  convenience,  took  care  she  should  be 
satisfied  with  her  situation. 

Denon  was  perfectly  satisfied.  She  had  never  been  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  or  nourished  expectations  of  settling  advantageously  in  life ;  and 
she  quite  understood  that  it  would  be  difllicult  to  obtain  so  much  liberty 
and  power  elsewhere.  She  had  only  to  please  Lady  Scarauche,  and 
the  rest  of  the  household  must  bow  down  to  her.  The  bond  between 
Denon  and  her  mistress  was  one  stronger  than  the  bonds  of  love  or 
duty — the  much-enduring  bond  of  self-interest. 

This  was  the  person — ^a  coarser  reflex  of  her  mistress,  affecting  the 
same  tranquil  manner,  noiseless  step,  and  low  tone — who  met  Mrs. 
Gower  in  the  hall,  and  conducted  her  to  her  room,  with  a  deference 
and  solicitude  almost  tender. 

**  Madame  must  be  tired  after  her  weary  journey  at  this  time  of  year. 
What  will  Madame  have  as  refreshment  ?  Her  ladyship  is  making  her 
toilette." 

"  Dressing !  **  repeated  Mrs.  Gower,  glancing  in  surprise  at  her  watch. 
"So  early?" 

**  Dinner  is  hastened  to-night,  Madame,  by  an  hour." 

"  What  unusual  consideration  for  Viola!"  thought  Mrs.  Gower. 

And  then,  in  spite  of  her  fatigue,  she  hastened  to  change  her  dress, 
in  order,  as  she  thought,  to  meet  this  attention  to  her*  needs  as  a 
traveller. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  she  almost  started  to  see  her  sister 
advance  towards  her  in  full  evening  dress,  of  the  soft  tint  of  pearly  grey 
she  always  affected,  with  point  lace — a  family  heirloom — covering  her 
shoulders  and  hair,  and  the  Scarauche  diamonds  gleaming  among  its 
folds. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Honoria,*'  said  Lady  Scarauche,  tendering 
one  smooth,  unfurrowed  cheek  for  her  sister's  kiss.  **  Are  you  very 
much  fatigued  after  your  journey  ?  " 

*•  No,  thank  you.  I  hope  I  have  not  put  you  out  of  the  way.  You 
usually  dine  later,  if  I  remember  rightly." 

"Ah,"  said  Lady  Scarauche,  settling  her  diamond  bracelets,  "  I  have 
an  engagement  to-night,  which  made  it  convenient  to  dine  early.  The 
Duke  is  in  town  for  a  day  or  two  on  some  military  business,  and  dines 
with  the  Hargraves,  who  give  a  small  evening  party  to  meet  him.  I  am 
going." 

Mrs.  Gower  ought  by  this  time  to  have  known  Lady  Scarauche's  way. 
But  she  had  some  difficulty  in  concealing  her  astonishment  at  th^' 
announcement. 
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**  You  go  into  society  as  much  as  ever?  "  she  asked. 
**  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  any.     London  is  very  empty  now, 
you  know.     But  I  think  I  prefer  it,  at  its  emptiest,  to  the  country." 
"  You  did  not  spend  Christmas  in  town  ?  " 

"  No ;  at  Wildborough.  It  was  quite  painful  to  me,  of  course.  But 
Sir  Geoige  and  his  sister  were  very  pressing  that  I  should  go ;  and  family 
associations  ought  to  be  kept  up.** 

'^I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,**  said  Mrs.  Gower,  drily,  thinking  how 
little  anxiety  Lady  Scarauche  had  shown  to  cultivate  intimate  relations 
with  her  own  family. 

*'  I  got  back  as  soon  as  I  could  with  any  propriety.  I  am  really 
more  comfortable  here  than  anywhere.** 

"  Is  Sir  George  like  his  cousin  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Gower,  thinking  kindly 
of  merry,  good-natured  Sir  Frederick,  who  used  to  bring  her  presents 
enough  to  stock  a  toy-shop,  and  had  many  a  good  game  at  romps  with 
her  in  the  old  RectCHy  garden,  when  he  was  wooing  the  lovely  Viola 
Stockford. 

**  Yes — no ;  there  is  a  certain  family  likeness.     But  poor  Sir  Frederick 
was  so  very  impetuous  and — loud.    Sir  George  is  quieter  and  more 
polished." 
"  Sir  Frederick  was  an  excellent  man." 

"  Yes,  excellent  indeed.     No  one  knows,"  pursued  Lady  Scarauche, 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  **  what  my  loss  has  been.** 
«  You  bear  it  well,  Viola.** 
Lady  Scarauche  glanced  at  herself  in  the  pier-glass  opposite  her  usual 

seat 

"You  should  not  judge  from  appearances.    We  youthful-looking 
people  never  get  credit  for  half  we  feel." 

Mrs.  Gower  smiled.     She  did  not  consider  that  the  world  had  done 
her  sister  any  special  injustice. 

Dinner  passed  almost  in  silence,  and  afterwards  the  sisters  sat  together 
in  the  drawing-room,  exchanging  a  few  words  at  long  intervals. 

"  How  are  Hubert  and  Diana  ?**  Lady  Scarauche  inquired. 

«*  Quite  well,  thanks." 
*    "  I  suppose  you  have  come  up  about  the  wedding  ?  " 

•*  No ;  I  wanted  a  change.  We  all  want  change  now  and  then,  I 
believe.** 

If  Lady  Scarauche  had  troubled  herself  to  think  about  it,  this  would 
have  seemed  an  astounding  proposition  from  Mrs.  Gower,  who  it  was 
well  known  had  for  certainly  twenty  years  been  almost  immovable  at 
Gower,  requiring  no  change  beyond  the  dfily  inspection  of  her  house- 
hold and  tenants. 
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Her  sister  did  give  one  surprised  glance  at  Mrs.  Gower's  troubled 
lace.  But  she  was  anxious  to  keep  her  own  complexion  and  composure 
unruffled  for  evening  wear,  and  asked  no  disturbing  questions. 

**  I  hope  my  arrival  at  this  unorthodox  season  is  not  in  any  way  incon- 
veniencing you,  or  detaining  you  in  town,  Viola  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  am  quite  pleased  to  have  you.  I  shall  be  going  to 
Brighton  shortly  for  a  few  weeks,  but  I  daresay  you  will  not  object  to 
that'' 

Then  the  carriage  came  for  Lady  Scarauche,  and  Mrs.  Gower  was  left 
alone. 

A  dreary  evening  I  with  plenty  of  time  in  it  for  regretful  thought  of 
the  past,  and  anxious  questioning  of  the  future;  till  Mrs.  Gower,  between 
her  cold  journey  and  the  warm  solitary  room,  found  herself  nodding  in 
her  chair  and  waking  with  an  involuntary  look  round  for  Hubert  and 
Diana.  On  which  she  indignantly  gathered  herself  up,  deciding  that 
there  was  no  sort  of  occasion  for  awaiting  her  sister's  uncertain  return, 
and  proceeded  to  her  bedroom. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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SHE  Lanat  recently  gave  an  account  of  a  valuable  mann- 
sciipt  acquired  by  Dr.  Ebers,  an  eminent  German  archa:- 
ologist,  from  the  friends  of  a  deceased  Aiab,  who  had 
found  it  among  the  bones  of  a  mummy.  As  &r  as  it  has 
been  deciphered,  it  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  the  lost  Hermetic  books 
of  medidne,  and  indicates  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  about  1500  &c  The  suggestion  made  by 
the  learned  periodical  above  named,  quoting  Lindas  as  an  authority,  is 
that  the  medical  art  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts,  who  sailed  to  Colchis  to  carry  off  the  golden  fleece — the 
golden  fleece  being,  according  to  the  same  authority,  a  parchment  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  secret  of  making  gold  by  the  chemical  art 
As  it  is  certain  that  the  science  was  far  advanced  prior  to  the  time  vS. 
Jason's  love  passages  with  Medea,  and  that  Moses,  as  the  Lancet  says, 
knew  how  to  reduce  gold  to  powder,  which  he  did  in  the  case  <rf  the 
golden  calf  which  Aaron  had  set  up,  so  as  to  render  it  miscible  with 
water,  the  question  arises  whether  scientific  knowledge  may  not  have 
been  introduced,  not  from  Thessaly,  but  from  Egypt  direct,  by  the  great 
founder  of  the  colony  at  Colchis,  Rameses  the  Great 

The  age  of  this  king  (the  period  between  the  career  of  Joseph  and 
that  of  Moses),  with  whom  Schlegel  identifies  Sesostris,  was  one  of  con- 
quest. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Bristol  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  said  that  war,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  has  often  in- 
"  directly  benefited  mankind ; "  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  think,  points  to 
the  same  fact  in  asserting  that  all  noble  nationalities  must  necessarily 
be  soldiers  in  their  infancy.  With  all  sympathy  with  the  late  highly 
esteemed  Edmund  Fry,  with  Mr.  Richards,  and  their  lesser  followers 
in  the  heraldry  of  peace,  history  compels  us  to  endorse  what  is  a  self- 
evident  truth.     The  institution  of  war  has  been  the  outcome  of  man's 
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moral  sense  of  justice ;  the  exemplification  of  the  progressive  spirit,  the 
dynamic  principle ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  law  of  obedience.  The 
institution  has  been,  from  these  points  of  view,  a  noble  one.  But  war  has 
also  sprung  from  an  evil  political  condition, — namely,  that  in  which 
ignorance  has  prevailed  in  relation  to  economic  principles  in  their 
application  to  material  production  and  commercial  distribution. 

To  the  time  of  General  Moltke  all  warriors  and  soldierly  nations 
have  been  great  not  so  much  in  their  prowess  as  in  their  capacity  to 
move  and  nourish  vast  armies.  An  illustration  in  support  of  this  axiom 
is  afforded  in  the  Times  of  August.  26th  last,  from  which  we  learn  that 
troops  were  sent  from  Pekin  three  years  ago  to  contend  with  Yakoob 
Khan  of  Kashgar,  who  is  still  captiuing  Chinese  towns.  The  occasion 
of  their  protracted  march  is  not  so  much  the  distance  to  be  traversed  as 
the  necessity  they  have  been  under,  in  th^ir  want  of  foresight,  to  establish 
temporary  colonies  on  the  way,  building  quarters,  sowing  grain,  and 
awaiting  succeeding  harvests  to  furnish  supplies  for  their  commissariat 

The  Turks  also  illustrate  this  negative  ^t  in  the  utter  want  of  a 
Qiilitary  train  worthy  of  the  name,  and  in  the  scandalous  destitution  of 
Turkish  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Egypt  in  its  wars  was  a  strange  anomaly ;  their  occasion  being  surfeit 
of  laboiu-,  and  their  conduct  being  scientific  and  perfect  in  solving 
the  difficult  problem  how  to  move  and  nourish  large  armies  in  the 
field. 

In  that  little  spot  which  borders  the  eastem  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Colchis  of  the  ancients,  where  even  now  the  trade  of  Persia  and 
Asia  meets  that  of  Europe,  and  where  in  a  remote  time  the  town  of 
Tiflis,  like  an  inland  Mount  St.  Michael  in  beauty  of  situation,  rivalled 
Tyre  itself  in  its  fine  fabrics  and  gorgeous  dyes,  there  was  left  the  impress 
of  an  historic  fact — a  fact  corroborated  in  stone  and  in  enamel  in  far-off 
Egypt, — namely,  that  the  Colchians  were  in  their  origin  Egyptians,  or  at 
least  descended  from  Egyptian  sires.  There,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Caucasus,  was  discovered  the  dusky  complexion  and  woolly  hair  of  the 
Egyptian  of  Ethiopian  extraction,  one  of  the  same  black  race  from 
which  Moses*  drew  his  wife ;  while  on  the  royal  tombs  that  fringed  the 
desert  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Nile  there  were  indicated  in  hieroglyph 
and  enamel  the  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Scythians  of  the  Caucasus. 

This  mural  decoration  in  colour  was  known  and  practised  by  the 
Eg)rptians  from  as  early  a  period  as  2000  b.c.  ;  and  the  art  probably 
attained  its  greatest  perfection  at  about  the  period  of  which  we  write. 
They  painted  everything — their  walls,  ceilings,  personal  adornments, 
grave  wrappings ;  and  we  have  only  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  to 
*  Moyses,  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  **  one  saved  out  of  the  water." 
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discover  the  chemical  perfection  of  their  pigments,  the  excellence  of 
their  designs,  and  the  prodigality  of  their  labour*  The  colouring  of  tbe 
sculpture  was  effected  by  first  reducing  the  stone  to  the  finest  possi!^ 
surface,  inequalities  being  filled  up  with  cement,  until  it  resemUed  tiie 
smooth  white  surface  of  paper.  The  artist's  palette  was  limited  to 
black,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  Red  was  generaUy  used  for  flesh 
tints,  dark  or  light  as  the  sex  suggested,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the 
illustration  of  the  campaign  before  us,  black  was  employed  for  tbc 
Ethiopians  and  yellow  for  the  Scythians. 

To  Egypt  Nature  was  bountiful  beyond  measure.  The  hanrest  ndiidi 
in  less  favoured  lands  was  the  result  of  frequent  and  long-continued  toil, 
came  to  her  as  the  result  of  *' casting  the  bread  upon  the  waters" 
simply ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  which  to  others  came  by  sweat  oi 
brow,  fell  to  her  as  freely  as  did  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  save  one  to  him 
whose  lot  was  cast  in  the  garden  between  the  four  rivers.  In  such  a 
land  what  wonder  that  labour  became  unproductive  and  consequently 
superabundant?  In  the  Egypt  of  to-day  we  see  the  result  of  this 
superabundant  labour ;  and  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  the  p3namkl 
in  the  plain  of  Gizeh  will  stand  as  a  monument  of  human  power  mis- 
directed by  human  ignorance.  Long  before  the  birth  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  city  of  Thebes  had  reached  its  zenith ;  but  a  thousand  years 
before  there  was  a  trace  of  Thebes,  the  pyramid  of  Gizeh  reared  its 
head  nigh  five  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  ''A  page  of  history 
'^  without  contemporary,"  but  a  page  which  points  the  moral  (judging  by 
labour  complications  and  labour  legislation  in  the  past  year)  diat 
knowledge,  even  in  that  which  directly  concerns  life  and  happiness,  is 
a  thing  of  exceeding  slow  growth.  The  great  pyramid  employed  (me 
hundred  thousand  men  for  thirty  years ;  and  the  causeway,  a  mile  in 
length,  by  which  the  stone  had  been  conveyed  from  beyond  the  river, 
employed  the  same  number  for  ten  years  previously. 

The  Shepherd  Kings,  the  Hyksos,  a  people  some  have  erroneously 
identified  with  the  Israelites,  but  more  likely  nomadic  Phoenicians,  and 
of  Arabian  descent,  were  expelled  from  Egypt' by  Amenophis,  the  fiuher 
of  Rameses  the  Great.  Rameses  was  the  Napoleon  of  early  Egypt; 
and  it  was  he  who,  in  the  greatness  of  his  ambition  and  the  zeal  of  his 
piety,  sought  to  attain  dominion  over  all  the  world,  and  aimed  at  bringing 
many  and  strange  peoples  under  the  hierarchy  of  the  Nile.  The 
dweller  by  the  Nile  had  always  had  a  predilection  for  scientific  and 
mathematical  study.  The  three  great  pyramids,  built  by  Chufu,  Schafra, 
and  Menkeres,  and  which  were  erected  between  five  and  six  thousand 
years  ago,  like  later  architectural  monuments,  are  all  supposed  to 
have  some  astronomical  import.     The  natal  place  of  many  secrets,  as 
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its  priestly  name  imports,  Egypt  gave  to  the  Greeks  philosophy,  and 
to  all  the  world  a  written  character ;  and  it  is  probable  that  from  the 
hieroglyphics  ofE^ypt,  Moses,  who  was  versed  in  all  the  science  of  the 
Egyptians,  constructed  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  omitting,  as  did  subse- 
quently the  Saracens  in  their  architecture  and  ornament  called  Byzantine, 
all  such  characters  as  represented  the  image  of  anything  endowed  with 
animal  life. 

Rameses,  fired  with  martial  ambition,  like  Peter  the  Great  and  suc- 
ceeding Czars  of  all  the  Muscovites,  looked  longingly  across  the  in- 
tervening desert  to  far-off  Asia.  Asiatic  goods  had  found  their  way  to 
the  ports  of  Lower  and  commercial  Egypt,  and  with  them  rumours  of 
oriental  wealth  and  luxury.  The  story  of  the  Russian  conquest  of 
Asia,  at  the  present  rime,  is,  as  the  Times  recently  remarked,  a 
prosaic  one,  while  that  of  tHe  early  Egyptian  expedition  across  the 
Oxus  to  Bokhara  has  the  romance  of  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro.  A  modem  writer  *  indicates  that  there  must  have  been 
great  preparations  for  a  long  time  before  the  army  was  organized 
and  equipped.  The  £sither  of  Rameses,  and  the  more  ancient 
Ozymandias,  had  been  iighring  men  ;  and  the  army  they  had  called 
into  existence  included  the  nobility,  who  maintained  it  as  a  check 
on  the  pretensions  of  royalty  and  the  priesthood :  but  great  prepara- 
tions were  necessary  in  the  selection  of  men  for  foreign  service,  and 
for  their  sustenance  in  the  field.  The  lands  through  which  they  would 
pass  would  be  taxed  for  food  and  clothing  to  the  utmost  of  their 
capacity ;  for  what  mattered  if  starvation  marked  the  track  of  the  host, 
provided  the  King's  ambition  was  satisfied,  and  the  modem  Gallic  idea 
of  glory  was  realized  ?  And  so  there  was  a  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river :  the  millenarian  dream  of  the 
conversion  of  swords  into  ploughshares  and  the  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks  was  reversed :  the  weavers  of  gossamer-like  linen,  "  they  that 
"  worked  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weaved  networks,"  devoted  their 
looms  to  the  manufiicture  of  flags  and  pennons,  with  peradventiure  the 
emblem  of  the  sim  god,  Ra,  and  the  theologically  significant  scarabaeus 
embroidered  thereon  :  the  royal  granaries,  with  their  capacity  for  at 
least  a  tithe  of  all  the  land,  were  replenished  firom  every  port  along  the 
river's  banks ;  and  camels,  horses,  assfes,  flocks  and  herds  were  acquired 
and  gathered  to  the  great  central  encampments  of  the  army.  And  when 
the  great  march  of  possibly  half  a  million  men  began,  when  chariots 
and  horsemen,  in  all  the  brightness  of  their  trapping,  and  footmen  in 
the  sheen  of  their  arms  and  the  pageantry  of  their  banners,  set  out  for 
the  far-off  lands  of  which  the  mass  of  them  knew  nothing,  it  must  have 
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been  a  sight  to  be  commemorated  on  something  more  durable  thai 
scrolls  made  from  the  "  paper  reeds  of  the  brooks  "—even  on  the  ever- 
lasting  rocks.  This  expedition  was  the  preparation  for  the  intercouise 
prophesied  long  after — "  in  that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of 
"  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the 
*•  Egyptian  into  Assyria." 

It  was  attributed  to  Osiris,  the  King  of  Egypt,  subsequently  elevated 
to  godship,  that  he  was  a  mighty  conqueror,  and  that  his  conquests 
extended  eastward  to  the  Ganges,  and  westward  to  the  sources  of  die 
Danube.      To  him  was  credited  the  introduction  of  civilization  bj 
agriculture  into  Egypt,  and  its  subsequent  spread  over  Asia  and  a  part 
of  Europe.    The  extent  of  the  early  King's  travels  cannot  be  accurately 
defined,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  great  Rameses  aimed  at  rivalling  them, 
while  he  honoured  the  god  by  propagating  the  faith  of  which  Osiris  and 
Isis  were  the  centre.    It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  we  have  previou^y 
done  in  these  pages,*  resemblance  in  various  mythologies,  and  Isis  is 
an  example  of  a  similarity  in  the  myths  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece.     She, 
apart  from  her  divinity,  was  the  wife  of  Osirisf,  who  was  murdered  by  a 
kinsman  and  a  usurper,  one  Typhon,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
Nile,  whence  it  was  recovered  bearing  the  marks  of  his  violent  death. 
Isis,  assisted  by  her  son  Horus  (probably  identical  with  Ra,  the  sun 
god),  made  war  against  Typhon,  recovered  the  throne,  and  restored 
peace  and  order.    As  the  consolidator  of  civil  government,  she,  there- 
fore, occupies  the  same  platform  with  Osiris.     As  a  goddess,  Isis  is 
almost  perfectly  identical  with  Demeter  and  lo  of  the  Greeks^  and  Ceres 
of  the  Romans.     Demeter  (mother-earth),  like  Isis,  was  the  goddess  of 
the  earth  and  the  protectress  of  agriculture.    The  daughter  of  Cronos, 
and  sister  of  2^us,  she  became  by  the  latter  the  mother  of  Persephone, 
who,  without  her  mother's  consent,  was  carried  by  Ai'doneus  to  the 
subterranean  regions.    The  secret  was  divulged  to  Demeter  by  the  Sun, 
and  the  former  thereupon  recovered  the  girl,  but  (Persephone  having 
tasted  fruit  of  earth)  only  on  the  condition  of  her  spending  a  pordon 
of  her  time  with  her  lover  Ai'doneus.      The    Egyptian  origin  of  the 
Greek  legend  is  very  marked.    The  goddess  of  husbandry  casts  the 
seed  into  the  ground,  where  it  remains  certain  months,  and  then,  dis- 
covered by  the  sun,  springs  up  in  increase  and  in  golden  beauty.    The 
Greek  myth  contains,  too,  the  idea  of  mortality  and  resurrection,  which 
was  an  essential  feature  in  the  theology  of  the  Nile.     In  the  story  of  lo, 
as  narrated  by  the  Greeks,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Egyptian  Isis 
of  tradition  rather  than  of  mythology.     Like  Demeter,  lo  is  beloved  of 
Zeus,  who,  to  protect  her  from  the  consequences  of  Hera's  jealousy, 

♦  '*  Hawn  of  Creation  in  the  Far  East/'  May,  1874. 
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changes  her  mto  a  heifer,  a  sacred  beast  in  Egypt,  and  doubtless  that 
which  Aaron  set  up  in  the  plains  of  Sinai ;  but  Hera,  discovering  the 
disguise,  tormented  her  with  a  gadfly.  Eventually  she  swam  across  the 
Bosphorus  (the  ox  ford),  and  reaching  the  Nile,  at  last  found  rest.  Here 
she  married  Osiris,  the  King.  In  Egyptian  mythology  she  was  the 
goddess  of  the  earth  and  also  of  the  moon. 

At  the  time  of  Rameses,  the  theology  of  his  country  was  defined  and 
established  ;  and  it  was  natural  that,  coupled  with  his  ambition,  there 
should  be  the  earnest  desire  to  extend  his  creed,  full  as  it  was  of  poetic 
imagery  and  gentle  theories  of  the  life  hereafter.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mythologies  of  various  lands  were  fragments  of  primitive 
truths ;  that  the  worship  of  sun  and  moon,  fire  worship,  and  the  rest, 
was  simply  the  degradation  of  the  first  recognition — the  instinctive 
recognition — of  the  Eternal  Light;  and  to  expeditions  Uke  that  of 
Kameses  may  be  traced  some  remarkable  similarities  in  the  theologies 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  others. 

ITie  route  indicated  by  tradition  as  that  followed  by  Osiris,  was  that 
which  Rameses  pursued,  though  he  failed  to  reach  India  on  the  east,  or 
Austria  on  the  west.  Passing  along  the  shores  of  Africa,  through 
Arabia,  with  the  great  host  which  had  gathered  to  his  standard,  feeding 
his  army  on  the  productions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed 
where  possible,  and  razing  strongholds  and  depopulating  villages  in 
order  to  secure  his  safe  retreat,  he  carried  his  victorious  arms  probably 
into  Babylon  and  Assyria,  which  in  future  days  was  to  avenge  the 
invasion  and  to  perpetuate  the  wars  then  begun,  but  certainly  into 
Persia  and  to  the  remote  confines  of  the  world  at  Bactriana,  on  the 
banks  of  the  present  fruitful  river  of  controversy — the  Oxus.  Thence 
his  course  was  westward,  and  his  march  was  probably  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,'  through  Armenia  into  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps 
across  the  sacred  ford  into  Turkey.  Retracing  his  way  along  the  Black 
Sea,  he  reached  the  land  of  the  Caucasian  Scythians,  that  nomadic  race 
which  has  filled  so  many  pages  of  fiction  in  accredited  ancient  histories. 
Here,  among  the  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired,  the  dusky  warriors  halted, 
formed  a  colony,  and  by  their  intermarriages  left  for  many  generations 
thereafter  the  record  of  their  enterprise  and  their  prowess. 

A  distinguished  French  writer  of  the  last  century  said,  a  worshipper 
of  her  own  great  progress  in  the  arts,  and  no  less  stubborn  as  to  her 
pretended  antiquity  than  imbued  with  a  false  opinion  of  her  own  lofty 
wisdom  and  of  the  excellence  of  her  civil  and  religious  laws,  Egypt  had 
but  a  sovereign  contempt  for  most  other  peoples ;  wishing,  so  to  speak, 
to  concentrate  within  herself  the  highest  prerogatives  of  the  nations.* 

*  *'  Idol4tre  de  ses  grands  progr^s  dans  les  arts,  non  moins  ent^t^e  de  sa  pr^tendue 
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Egypt  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  tendency  of  OTilizatioii 
without  hberty,  to  extend' itself  outwardly  rather  than  to  consolidate 
itself  naturally,  and  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  nations ;  and  with  some 
conquerors  ambition  has  been  accompanied  by  excessive  pride  and 
unwarrantable  arrogance.  We  have  not  far  to  look,  even  to-day,  to  see 
the  refinement  of  civilization  without  a  corresponding  liberty  ;  but  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  disgusting  imperialism  which  with  superlative  pride 
has,  by  its  religious  degradation,  retarded  civilization  in  this  world, 
and  would  fain  prostitute  "  the  land  of  the  hereafter  "  from  a  paradise 
to  a  seraglio  ? 

The  Eastern  Question  of  long  ago  began  with  the  advent  of  dusky 
warriors  on  the  confines  of  Europe,  It  will  end  with  expulsion  from 
Europe  of  dusky  sensualists :  for  he  who  would  d^prade  God  shall  no 
longer  sit  "in  the  King's  Gate  '*— literaUy  translated,  *'  The  Porte.*' 

antiquity,  qulmbue  d*iine  iausse  opinion  de  sa  haute  sagesse  et  de  rexcelleoce  de  ses 
lois  dviles  et  religieuses,  I'Egypte  n*eat  qu*an  sonverain  m^pris  poor  la  plupart  des 
peuples :  voolant,  poor  ainsi  dire,  concentrer  en  elle-m^e  les  plus  belles  prerogatives 
des  nations/*  —  Recherches  sur  L*Epoque  de  TEquitation  et  de  Tusage  des  chan 
^uestres,  par  Le  Rev.  Gabriel  Fabricy.     1764. 


To  THE  Nile.* 

By   PERCY   BVSSHE  SHELLEY. 

*  ONTH  after  month  the  gathered  rains  descend 
Drenching  yon  secret  (Ethiopian  dells 
And  from  the  desart's  ice-girt  pinnacles 
Where  Frost  and  Heat  in  strange  embraces  blend 

On  Atlas,  fields  of  moist  snow  half  depend. 

Girt  then  with  blasts  and  meteors  Tempest  dwells 

By  Nile's  aerial  urn,  with  rapid  spells 

Urging  its  waters  to  their  mighty  end. 

O'er  I^ypt's  land  of  memory  floods  are  level 

And  they  are  thine,  O  Nile — and  well  thou  knowest 

That  soul-sustaining  airs  and  blasts  of  evil 

And  fruits  and  poisons  spring  where'er  thou  flowest 

Beware  O  Man — for  knowledge  must  to  thee 

Like  the  great  flood  to  Egypt,  ever  be. 

*  T'aU  sonnet,  which  has  never  been  published,  is  now  for  the  hnt  lime  prinlt 
vtrialim  from  ihe  pod's  own  handwriting /oua  me. — Ed. 


Our  Modern  Poets. 

III.— Robect  Butljanan. 

She  general  definition  of  poetry  is  fairly  well  undeistoo± 
When  certain  of  our  old  poets  called  themselves  '*  Makers," 
they  differentiated  themselves  clearly  and  decisively  from 
other  workers  in  literature.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  equivalent 
was  "  Funers" — a  term  that  to  these  times  would  be  applicable  mainly 
to  certain  writers  of  verse,  who  would  themselves  be  the  last  to  see  any 
point  in  the  title.  For  every  real  Maker — eveiy  "  peerless  poet "  as  the 
"Apolt^e"  has  it — there  is  aknost  needed  a  new  theory  or  set  of 
definitions.  One  finds  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  art  in  exaa 
refvesentation,  and  satisfies  himself  and  bis  admirers  with  a  f^thfiil  copy 
of  Nature.  Another  balances  phrases  and  makes  points  by  dexterous 
antithesis,  content  to  remain  an  acknowledged  wit  or  skilful  verbal 
juggler.  There  are  many  that  respect  the  mere  outward  form  and  dress 
but  little,  if  only  they  can  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  bum 
within  them ;  while  there  are  others  to  whom  the  flow  of  the  veree  is 
everything,  and  who  will  give  you  melody  whatever  be  the  value  of  their 
words.  There  are  those  who  somewhat  vengefiitly  sing  on  though  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  British  public  like  them  not,  and  others  that  ostensibly 
disarm  criticism  by  coming  listlessly  forward  as  the  "  idle  singers  of  an 
"emp^  day."  Natural  songsters — as  the  birds  are,  as  Chaucer  was, 
and  a  few  more  fit>m  his  time  to  Robert  Bums  and  onwards — are  never 
too  abundant  In  English  literature,  they  might  at  any  time  be  easiljr 
counted  on  the  fingers.  Of  verse-writers  among  us  there  seems  to  be 
literally  no  end,  and  observers  of  a  statistical  turn  of  mind  have  from 
time  to  time  adopted  the  expedient  of  naming  them  in  groups,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  labour  of  recognition.  Of  course  critics  are  fallible,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  a  mistake  may  be  made  now  and  again,  to  the 
horror  of  the  poet,  who  suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  wrong  pigeon-hoic 
or  exalted  to  the  topmost  shelf.  But  the  tabulation  will  be  found,  on 
the  average,  accurate  and  satisfactory.  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  been 
wrong  when  he  invented  the  somewhat  paradoxical  title  "  metaphysical 
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"poets,"  but  it  is  enough  for  most  readers  to  learn  that  an  acknowledged 
critic  felt  himself  justified  in  applying  it. 

After  all,  it  comes  very  much  to  this,  that  he  is  the  true  poet  who 
manages  most  successfully  to  interpret  the  people's  thoughts  and  pas- " 
sions,  their  feelings  and  desires.     There  is  wealth  of  trutli  in  Horace*S^j  ^ 
comprehensive  summary,  Proprie  communia  dicere.     It   involves   nor      ^,v 
only  individual  application  of  common  tools,  but  original  moulding  of 
identical  material.    We  go  to  poetry  to  be  pleased,  and  not  to  be, 
puzzled.     Youthful  students  of  the  binomial  theorem  are  hardly  likely  ^ 
to  care  for  similar  exercise  in  other  departments  of  intellectual  effort. 
They  go  to  poetry  to  be  strengthened,  refreshed,  cheered,  elevated, 
consoled ;  and  if  they  find  they  are  to  be  annoyed,  confused,  thwarted, 
grieved,  and  generally  addled,  then  it  is  more  than  likely  they  will  have 
none  of  it.    A  parable  or  an  allegory  is  tolerable  so  long  as  the 
ultimate  reference  is  not  too  remote ;  when  the  meaning  needs  search- 
ing for,  the  chances  are  three  to  one  that  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of 
anxious  inquirers.    There  are  probably  few  Englishmen  that  could 
stand  an  examination  on  Spenser's  involved  allegorical  puzzle,  and 
thousands  of  Shakspere's  most  intelligent  admirers  cannot  follow  the 
endless  theories  put  forward  about  his  sonnets.     Mr.  Disraeli  sums  up 
the  whole  matter  in  "Tancred,**  when  he  says  (though  hardly  perhaps 
in  this  connexion)  that  English  readers,^  in  their  most  serious  moods, 
leave  all  other  poets  in  order  to  listen  to  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 

We  take  it,  then,  that  poetry  is  not  moonshine,  or  at  any  rate  that 
the  best  kind  of  it  is  to  be  defined  as  anything  but  nebulous.  Yet  here 
we  have  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  coming  forward  in  a  manner  that  casts 
the  metaphysical  poets  into  still  deeper  shade.  Unprejudiced  readers 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  Aristotle  included  all  that  was 
recondite,  impracticable,  and  absurd  in  that  branch  of  study  which 
he  described  as  being  "after**  or  "outside  of"  physics,  and  which  has 
found  extraordinary  expression  in  modem  times  in  such  deliverances  as 
Kant's  **  Critique  of  Pure  Reason**  and  "  The  Secret  of  Hegel.*'  The 
philosophers  were  supposed  capable  of  going  any  length :  nothing  could 
possibly  be  too  much  for  them.  Their  Realism  and  their  Nominalism, 
their  Intuition  and  their  Sensation,  their  Evolution,  their  Darwinism, 
and  their  Positivism  had  all  come  to  be  looked  on  as  mere  party  cries, 
with  which  ordinary  mortals  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  was  felt 
that  the  race  had  never  profited  by  the  bray  of  philosophic  strife,  and 
that"  the  wisest  policy  would  be  one  of  non-interference.  Now  and 
then  the  poets  had  ventured  into  this  troubled  region  with  more  or  less 
success  ^-generally  with  less.  Mr.  Buchanan  might  have  profited  by 
the  fete  of  Cowley,  of  Phineas  Fletcher*s  "Purple  Island,**  and  of  Aken- 
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side's  ^Pioasures  of  Imagination."  We  had  ahnost  added  Cowper  aod 
Wordsworth ;  but  there  is  more  of  the  philosof^y  of  hmnan  Ufe  in  their 
writings  than  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  therefore  their 
popularity  is  likely  to  be  enduring. 

But  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  is  neither  scholastic  nor  anything  dse 
easily  definable ;  he  describes  himself  in  an  appendix  to  his  poems  as 
^perfectly  incurable.*'  It  is  always  an  imp<Mtant  step  towards  an 
affirmative  definition  when  we  reach  a  distinct  n^;ative.  Thus  when  the 
poet  even  suspects  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  his  attitude,  when 
he  expresses  a  strong  conviction  that  the  popular  verdict  will  be  against 
him,  and  adds  that  he  cannot  help  it,  the  natural  inference  is  that 
this  poet  Is  not  as  the  majority  of  poets  are. 

M.  Taine  describes  Mr.  Carlyle's  method  as  likely  to  puzzle  readers 
regarding  their  centre  of  gravity.  They  will  have  a  difficulty,  he  thinks, 
after  a  lengthened  perusal  of  the  prophet,  in  being  able  to  state  with 
any  confidence  whether  they  are  on  their  head  or  their  heels.  If  so, 
how  striking  would  be  the  predicament  of  the  same  students,  after 
grapplmg  with  such  attractive  problems  as  '^  the  all  and  the  one,**  fior 
example,  of  German  philosophy !  How  they  would  envy  the  bliss  of 
that  singer  who  asserted  in  his  innocence  that 

"  BCan  was  made  to  walk  upright  and  gaze  upon  the  stars.** 

If  stars  are  present  to  their  vision,  they  are  very  different  from  the  lesser 
lights  that  gem  the  firmament !  They  are  the  stars  that  accompany  the 
bewilderment  of  a  rude  and  sudden  shock  ;  they  illustrate  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  in  every  instance  of  knocking  the  head  against  a  wall. 
Milton  is  not  a  poet  whose  eyes  are  "  in  flood  with  laughter,'*  but  he 
must  siu*ely  have  enjoyed  his  own  description  of  Satan's  unwitting 
gambols  through  Chaos.  It  is  an  irresistible  and  highly  emblematic 
passage.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  asserts  that  *'  Mystic  Realism  ^  is  the 
secret  of  existence  and  the  object  of  true  poetics.  So  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  it  is  rather  the  dancing  of  a  feather  in  a  vacuum — 

**  Infert  se  septus  nebula,  mirabile  dictu, 
Per  medios,  miscetque  vlris  ;  neque  cemitur  ulli.** 

Mr.  Buchanan  apparently  has  some  fears  about  it  himself,  and  tries  to 
get  out  of  the  difiiculty  by  such  ingenuous  talk  as  this :  '*  The  writer 
**  dropped  into  a  world  a  few  years  ago  like  a  being  fallen  firom  another 
"  planet.  His  first  impression  was  one  of  surprise  and  awe ;  he  stood 
''  and  wondered — and  here,  on  the  same  spot,  he  stands  and  wonders 
"still."  On  the  first  blush  the  attitude  looks  rather  sublime,  but  a  little 
familiarity  with  it  is  siu-e  to  suggest  the  old  saying  that  extremes  meet 
At  the  best  it  is  but  a  Buddhist  and  his  Nirwhdna;  in  its  most 
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intelligible  aspect  it  is  a  devotee  steadily  watching  the  point  of  his 
nose.  To  ordinary  intelligence  "  Mystic  Realism  "*  looks  a  paradox ;  it 
is  probably  conditioned  by  descent  from  another  planet. 

But  it  will  be  better  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
interpretation  of  man  and  his  relations  than  to  attempt  further  definition 
of  it.  The  author,  on  his  own  confession,  sprang  into  full  fruition  of  his 
powers  at  the  outset — even  as?  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race  did  in 
Eden— and  in  all  the  perfection  of  his  mystic  panoply,  as  if  from  the 
head  of  Jove.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  would  not  be  profitable, 
however  pertinent,  to  ask  whence  the  author  got  the  groundwork  of 
his  remarkable  simile — where  did  he  see  the  being  he  resembles — ^for 
the  Mystic  Realist  has  nothing  to  do  with  paltry  explanations.  He  is 
intuitional,  majestic,  and  oracular.  See  him,  for  example,  in  this 
"  Coruiskeen  Sonnet,"  entitled,  **  We  are  Deathless.*' 

"  Yet  hear  me,  Mountains  I  echo  me,  O  Sea  I 

Murmur  an  answer,  Winds,  from  out  your  caves  ; 

Cry  loudly.  Torrents,  Mountains,  Winds,  and  Waves- 
Hark  to  me  crying,  all,  and  echo  me  : — 
All  things  that  live  are  deathless — I  and  ye. 

The  Father  could  not  slay  us  if  He  would  ; 

The  Elements  in  all  their  multitude 
Will  rise  against  their  Master  terribly, 
If  but  one  hair  upon  a  human  head 

Should  perish  !  .  .  .  Darkness  grows  on  crag  and  steep  ; 
A  hollow  thunder  fills  the  torrent's  bed  ; 

The  wild  mists  moan  and  threaten  as  they  creep ; 
And  hush  !  now,  when  all  other  cries  are  fled, 

The  warning  murmur  of  the  white-hair'd  Deep.** 

The  confident  tone  of  this  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader — 
our  poet  is  not  troubled  in  the  very  slightest  with  doubts.  He 
sends  his  plummet  down  the  great  broad  universe,  and  finds  no  un- 
fathomable depths.  Presumably  it  was  in  Scodand  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
alighted  when  he  came  to  this  terrestrial  ball,  and  had  he  been  anything 
else  than  a  Mystic  Realist  it  might  have  been  interesting  to  discuss 
with  him  the  theology  he  found  prevalent  there.  As  it  is,  however,  we 
can  only,  like  himself,  stand  and  wonder.  Nor  shall  our  surprise  be 
lessened  as  we  leave  the  doctrines  and  consider  the  language  of  these 
successive  appeals.  Surely  it  is  to  the  Realistic  Mystic  alone  that  the 
"wild  mists  moan,"  and  that  moimtains  seem  to  assert  their  own 
immortality  by  echoing  the  fi'antic  cry  of  a  poet ! 

The  "  Coruiskeen  Sonnets  *'  are  introductory  to  the  **  Book  of  Orm," 
which,  it  turns  out,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  on. 
In  a  note  to  the  appendix  on  Mystic  Realism,  he  writes :  "  The  author 
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''  trusts  that  future  readers  will  not  be  misled  by  the  Celtic  framewoik 
"  of  this  poem,  which  is  as  modem  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  might  be  en- 
''  titled,  representing  as  it  does  the  spiritual  and  non-dramatic  side  of  the 
"author's  nature,  the  'Book  of  Robert  Buchanan.*  Intellectually,  it  is 
'*  the  key  to  all  his  writings.'*  Some  knowledge  of  this  poem,  then,  is 
necessary  to  understand  both  Mystic  Realism  and  our  author.  like  the 
Mysteries  of  old,  this  poem  undertakes  to  elucidate  the  course  of  events 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  or  rather  to  the  purification 
of  the  last  sinner.  The  first  division  of  the  poem  is  called  the  "  First 
"Song  of  the  Veil,"  in  which  we  find  the  Creator  hiding  Himself  from 
His  creatures  behind  a  veil  of  blue,  and  looking  out  from  time  to. time 
at  the  corruption  and  misery  below. 

"  Now  an  Evangel, 

Whom  God  loved  deep. 
Said,  '  See  !  the  mortals, 

How  they  weep  1 
They  grope  in  darkness, 
They  blunder  on-wTird 

From  race  to  race  ; 
Were  it  not  better, 
Once  and  for  ever, 

, To  unveil  the  Face?* 
God  smiUd. 

He  said — Not  yet ! 
Much  is  to  remember. 

Much  to  forget ; 
Be  thou  of  comfort ! 
How  should  the  token 

Silence  their  wail  ? ' 

Andy  with  eyes  tear-clouded^ 
He  gazed  through  the  luminous, 
Star-inwrought,  beautiful, 
Folds  of  the  VeU." 

We  italicise  two  lines,  to  show  what  Mystic  Realism  is  capable  of 
doing.  The  picture  might  be  enlarged  upon  to  a  painftil  degree ;  but 
we  shall  only  add  that,  had  any  but  a  Mystic  drawn  it,  his  conduct 
would  have  deserved  no  description  so  well  as  impertinent  irreverence. 
The  rest  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Veil  **  describes  how  Mother  Earth,  after 
being  at  first  privileged  to  look  upon  the  Face,  becomes  blind,  and 
cannot  tell  her  children  of  all  the  ineffable  beauty  she  longs  again  to 
behold  They  cry,  too,  that  they  may  be  able  to  look  upon  it,  but 
they  fail  to  understand  the  signs  all  about  them.     The  wise  among 
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them  scale  the  heights  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and,  after  wasting  their 
energies  in  vain,  they 

**  Crept  Gauntly  down  again. 
Looking  very  old." 

The  next  division  of  the  poem  is  entitled  "The  Man  and  the 
"  Shadow."  Here  the  poet  grapples  with  the  two  mysteries,  the  forecasts 
of  immortality  and  the  inexplicable  reality  of  death.  In  this  part  there 
is  some  fine  poetry,  which  it  is  possible  to  separate  from  the  general 
rhapsody.  Before  quoting  any  of  it,  let  us  take  a  passage  where  a  very 
old  man  that  Orm  the  Celt  meets  and  walks  up  a  mountain  with  describes 
how  he  became  impressed  with  the  terrors  of  his  own  existence. 

"  Dost  thou  remember  more  than  I  ?    My  Soul 
Rermmberdh  no  beginning. 

One  still  day, 
I  saw  the  Hills  around  me,  and  beheld 
The  Hills  had  shadows, — for  beyond  their  rim 
The  fieiy  Sun  was  setting ; — then  I  saw 
My  Ghost  upon  the  ground,  and  as  I  ran 
Eastward,  the  melancholy  semblance  ran 
Before  my  footsteps ;  and  I  felt  afraid." 

The  above  italics  are  the  author's ;  the  statement  is  not  so  startling  as 
to  warrant  such  special  prominence.  It  is  a  relief  to  get  away  firom 
morbid  musing  to  something  that  suggests  the  possibility  of  cheerful- 
ness in  the  world,  though  we  shall  hardly  expect  to  escape  from  the 
Shadow  altogether.  The  following,  with  some  sUght  qualification, 
points  to  a  vein  of  thought  worth  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
Orm  and  his  aged  companion  are  looking  over  a  scene  of  rare  magni- 
ficence. 

"  Here,  where  the  grass  gleams  emerald,  and  the  spring 
Upbubbling  faintly  seemeth  as  a  sound, 
A  drowsy  hum,  heard  in  the  mind  itself — 
Here,  in  the  stillness,  let  us  pause  and  mark 
The  many-colour'd  Picture.     Far  beneath 
Sleepeth  the  glassy  Ocean  like  a  sheet 
Of  liquid  mother-o'-pearl,  and  on  its  rim 
A  Ship  sleeps,  and  the  shadow  of  the  ship  ; 
Astern  the  reef  juts  darkly,  edged  with  foam, 
Thro'  the  smooth  brine :  oh,  hark,  how  loudly  sings 
A  wild,  weird  ditty  to  a  watery  tune, 
The  fisher  among  his  nets  upon  the  shore  ; 
And  yonder,  &r  away,  his  shouting  bairns 
Are  running,  dwarf  d  by  distance  small  as  mice, 
Along  the  yellow  sands.     Behind  us,  see 
The  immeasurable  Mountains,  rising  silent 
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Against  the  fields  of  dreamy  blue,  wfacrcfai 

The  rayless  crescent  of  the  mid-day  Moon 

Lies  like  a  reaper's  sickle  ;  and  before  us 

The  immeasurable  Mountains,  rising  silent 

From  bourne  to  boume»  from  knolls  of  thyme  and  hefether. 

To  leafless  slopes  of  granite,  from  the  slopes 

Of  granite  to  the  dim  and  dusky  heights. 

Where,  with  a  silver  glimmer,  silently 

Pausing,  the  white  cloud  sheds  miraculous  Snow 

On  the  heights  untravell'd,  whither  we  are  bound." 

After  the  old  man  dies  there  is  some  sturdy  reflection  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Orm,  but  he  and  the  author  elude  ordinary  intelligence  together  upon 

^  The  Bow  of  Mysteiy  that  spans  the  globe ! " 

The  thought  is  next  developed  by  «*  Songs  of  Corruption,**  designed 
to  show  how  the  Soul  is  hindered  by  the  Flesh  ;  and  thereafter  comes 
''  The  Soul  and  the  Dwelling,*' which  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  no  one 
human  being  can  know  another  thoroughly.  Those  who  are  not  mjrstics 
have  a  belief  that  '*  one  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
a  thought  which  goes  considerably  deeper  than  raving  of  this  kind  : — 

"  Lovest  thou  me, 
BelovM,  my  belovM  ?    Soul  beloved. 
Do  I  possess  thee  ?    Sight  and  scent  and  toudi 
Are  insufficient.     Open  !  let  me  in 
To  the  strange  chambers  I  have  never  seen  t 
Heart  of  the  rose,  unopen !  or  I  die  I " 

The  next  division  of  the  work  is  entitled  **  Songs  of  Seeking;" — some- 
what in  the  style  of  that  remarkable  American  prophet,  Walt  Whitman ; 
and  then  comes  a  strikmg  and  nearly  intelligible  fancy  entided  *'  The 
"  Lifting  of  the  Veil"  It  is  descriptive  of  the  supposed  effects  of  the 
sudden  presentation  of  the  Face. 

"  Thou  who  the  Face  Divine  wouldst  see, 
Think,~couldst  thou  bear  the  sight  and  be?  " 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  tangible,  and  painfully  vivid.  The  next 
series  is  headed  **  The  Devil's  Mystics,"  intended  to  illustrate  the  thesis 
that  all  Evil  is  Defect,  **  but  haply  in  the  line  of  growth."  In  this 
part  of  the  work  the  poet*s  lyric  power — which  is  probably  his  highest 
claim  as  a  poet — is  well  displayed  in  "The  Seeds,"  "The  Philosophers," 
and  "  Roses.'*  "  The  Philosophers  '*  in  particular  goes  with  great  vigour 
and  a  rare  melodious  swing.  There  are  four  stanzas,  of  which  we  give 
the  first  and  the  last : — 

"  We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 
Lo  I  we  sit  apart, 
Each  right  hand  is  uplifted. 
Each  left  hand  holds  a  heart ; 
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At  our  feet  rolls  by  the  tumult, 

O'er  our  heads  the  still  stars  gleam — 
We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  1 

We  drink  and  dream  I 

*  *  •  * 

We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 

Spirits  pure  as  snow  ; 
White  star-frost  is  on  our  foreheads — 

We  are  weary,  we  would  go. 
Hark  !  the  world  fades  with  its  voices. 

Fades  the  tumult  and  the  cry — 
We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  1 

We  drink  and  die  ! " 

Theconclusion  of  the  poem — the  climax  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  mystical  efforts 
on  his  own  showing — is  "  The  Vision  of  the  Man  Accurst.**  It  describes 
the  last  miserable  human  creature  left  out  cursing  in  the  wide  world  alone. 
It  deals  with  a  subject  as  to  which  the  Mystic  Realist  is  more  confident 
than  convincing,  and  on  which  it  were  unprofitable  to  argue  with  him. 
His  belief  is  that  the  Man,  after  a  time  of  fierce  probation,  during  which 
reports  were  statedly  taken  in  to  Heaven  as  to  his  mood, — and  we  learn 
that  once  "  the  Lord  mused/' — ^was  finally  admitted  to  happiness. 

**  And  in  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace 
The  Lord  said  (while  against  the  Breast  Divine 
The  Waters  of  Life  leapt,  gleaming,  gladdening) : 
'  The  Man  is  saved  ;  let  the  Man  enter  in.* " 

On  the  momentous  and  awfiil  question  started  here,  we  offer  not  a  word 
of  comment  The  work  as  a  whole  is  unequal,  and  certainly  overlooks 
the  fact  that  human  life  may  be  bright  as  well  as  gloomy,  and  that  there 
may  be  as  much  interest  and  lasting  benefit  in  a  happy  contemplation 
of  the  sunshine  as  in  a  morbid  abiding  in  the  shadow. 

We  have  already  indicated  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  best 
when  in  a  lyric  vein,  but  even  here  his  favourite  scheme  interferes 
with  the  genial  current  of  his  song.  Why  should  a  lark,  for  instance, 
as  in  his  "  London  Lyrics,"  be  made  to  sing  of  thieves,  and  tears,  and 
agony,  and  the  *•  human  mystery"?  So  with  "Clari  in  the  Well," 
"In  London,  March  1866,**  and  others — the  lyric  power  is  undoubted, 
the  form  replete  with  much  beauty  and  perfection  ;  but  the  poet  seems 
determined  to  propound  conundrums.  *•  To  David  in  Heaven  "  is  a 
very  fine  poem,  chiefly  because  the  poet* s  human  feeling  keeps  in  check 
his  mystic  endeavour.     Listen,  for  instance,  to  this  : — 

'*  Upward  my  face  I  turn  to  you, 
I  long  for  you,  I  yearn  to  you, 
The  spectral  vision  trances  me  to  utterance  wild  and  weak  ; 
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It  is  not  that  I  mourn  you, — 
To  mourn  you  were  to  scorn  you, 
For  you  are  one  step  nearer  to  the  secret  Singers  seek. 
But  I  ¥rant,  and  cannot  see  you  ; 
I  seek,  and  cannot  find  you  ; 
f  And,  see  1  I  touch  the  Book  of  Songs  you  tenderly  left  behind  jrou  I*' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  in  detail  the  ballads  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
written,  many  of  them  touching  narratives  of  London  life,  some  of  them 
trifling,  and  all  more  or  less  atttmed  to  the  mystic  refrain.  The 
'*  Undertones  '*  are  valuable  as  showing  appreciation  of  Greek  culture, 
lyrical  sweetness,  and  a  capable  descriptive  power.  The  songs  selected 
from  '*The  Drama  of  Kings  *'  give  evidence  of  a  wisdom  that  might  find 
additional  exercise  in  still  further  wielding  of  the  pruning-knife.  If  the 
poet  would  leave  Mystic  Realism  for  a  time,  and  confine  himself  to 
humorous,  descriptive,  and  lyric  poetry,  dealing  with  men  and  women 
as  he  finds  them, — or  as  he  might  find  them,  if  he  moved  more  and 
wondered  less, — instead  of  trying  to  scale  the  heavens  on  a  ladder  of 
moonshine,  the  results  would  be  in  every  way  more  satisfactory.  That 
Mr.  Buchanan  can  be  humorous,  pathetic,  and  natural,  when  he  so  wills, 
his  "  Idyls  and  Legends  of  Inverbum  *'  amply  prove.  The  dry  humour, 
native  to  the  soil,  of  "  Widow  Mysie ; "  the  quaint  pathos  of  •*  Hugh 
••  Sutherland's  Pansies,"  subdued  by  high  poetic  taste ;  the  truth  to 
nature  of  "  Willie  Baird,**  and  *•  Poet  Andrew,*'  are  beyond  caviL  A 
few  more  such  cabinet  pictures  would  place  their  author  much  higher  in 
the  poetic  scale  than  volumes  of  Mystic  Realism.  Wordsworth*s  Recluse 
thinks  it  preferable,  after  all  his  wrestlings  with  deep  problems,  to  keep 
to  the  knowable,  and  he  suddenly  turns  to  apostrophise  '*  inglorious 
"  implements  of  craft  and  toil.**    You,  he  exclaims, 

**  You  would  I  extol, 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce. 
But  for  the  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude — in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom, 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content." 

Very  fair  specimens  of  the  several  styles  Mr.  Buchanan's  versatile 
genius  adopts  are  to  be  found  among  the  poems  contributed  by  him 
diuing  the  last  year  or  so  to  the  GentUmatCs  Magazine.  If  we  must  have 
mysticism,  it  can  scarcely  be  more  musically  evolved  than  in  the  *'  Song 
"  of  a  Dream,"  with  its  haunting  refrain  ;  while  for  quiet  humour,  and 
vivid  painting  of  a  homely  scene,  **  The  Wedding  of  Shon  Maclean,**  with 
its  lilting  rhythm,  has  not  often  been  equalled  in  modem  poetry. 

Thomas  Bayne. 
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The  Paralysis  of  the  Indian  Army  : 

Jts  Cau0e0  anD  (Cffectsi. 

By  THOMAS  CARLISLE. 

'  HERISHED  as  may  be  the  idea  that  our  position  in  Indix 
mainly  depends  upon  the  justice  of  our  administration,  the 
real  truth  is  that  England  holds  Hindostan  by  the  power 
of  the  sword.  Should  that  grow  blunt  and  rusty,  it  will  be 
high  time  for  us  to  bid  adieu  to  the  blue  headlands  of  Bombay,  and  to 
thread  the  narrow  channels  of  the  treacherous  Hooghly  for  the  last  time. 
Let  it  once  come  to  be  imagined  among  the  dusky  myriads  of  the  land 
that  the  white-faced  Feringhi  is  a  shorn  Samson,  and  is  a  moment  the 
Philistines  will  rise  in  their  might  to  drive  their  haughty  conquerors 
into  the  sea.  These  proud  Asiatics  do  not  love  us ;  it  would  not  be 
natural  if  they  did.  The  pusillanimous  inhabitants  of  seething  Bengal 
may  perhaps  regard  the  English  yoke  with  equanimity,  knowing  as  th«y 
do  from  history  that  whatever  race  exercises  sovereignty  in  the  north- 
west, will  always  rule  down  to  Calcutta.  As  with  the  Kasmeeris,  so 
with  the  Bengalis,  it  is  all  one  whether  Mogul  or  Mahratta,  Sikh  or 
Rajpoot,  is  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It  is  their  fate  to  wear  the  badge  of 
slavery,  and  they  are  therefore  reasonably  content  with  the  British 
rof,  although  they  grumble  at  it  9n  occasion.  Had  we  no  people  to 
govern  but  these  poor  nerveless  wretches,  we  could  well  aiford  to 
let  the  Indian  army  become  a  mere  name,  maintained  for  no  better 
purpose  than  to  give  a  certain  number  of  honest  English  gentlemen 
comfortable  incomes  with  nothing  to  do  in  return.  In  short,  Bengal 
propier  might  be  thoroughly  overawed  by  a  single  European  regiment. 
The  case  is  different,  however,  when  Calcutta  has  been  left  far  behind, 
and  the  Nonh  West  Provinces  open  out  to  view.  Here  are  hardy 
races,  and  brave, — men  who  want  but  good  leading  and  discipline  to 
fight  as  well  as  the  British  soldier.  From  Allahabad  to  Peshawur, 
from  the  Nepaulese  Terai  to  the  Central  Provinces,  the  country 
is  one  vast  recruiting-ground,  inhabited  by  myriads  of  bom  soldiers. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  each  leading  race  remembers  the  time  when  it 
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was  either  paramount  or  on  the  highroad  to  supremacy.  But  (ex 
British  bayonets,  the  Mahratta  cavalry  would  have  secured  the  raj 
of  Hindostan  for  the  Peishwa;  but  for  the  Kafirs  who  had  come 
sneaking  across  the  Kala  Panee  on  pretence  of  being  traders,  even  the 
throne  of  the  Great  Mogul  might  have  been  propped  up  for  a  time. 
Then,  too,  the  Nepaulese,  looking  over  the  rich  plains  from  their 
mountain  eyrie,  must  often  have  longed  to  swoop  down  upon  the  prey 
that  would  have  fallen  to  their  share  had  it  not  been  guarded  by  the 
thin  red  line.  But  of  all  races  in  India,  the  Sikhs  probably  had  most 
cause  to  grudge  the  success  of  our  arms  and  diplomacy.  A  lusty  young 
nation,  full  of  warlike  pride,  flushed  with  recent  victories  over  those 
brave  Northerns,  the  Afghans,  and  filled  with  fanatical  zeal,  they  were 
ready  to  pour  southwards  at  the  very  time  when  the  resistless  might  of 
Engjand  had  crushed  every  people  south  of  the  Sutlej.  Soon  the  two 
waves  of  war  met,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  for  mastery,  the  Khalsa 
army  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Sikh  nation  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  sacred  oxen  were  slaughtered  in  the 
streets  of  holy  Umritzur,  to  serve  as  food  for  Kafir  soldiers.  It  is 
necessary  to  give  this  short  retrospect  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  fighting  races  of  India  can  really  love  our 
rule.  If  they  do  not,  then  England  holds  India  by  the  sword,  and  her 
sovereignty  will  continue  only  until  a  keener  blade  is  wielded  by  a 
more  powerful  arm. 

A  short  time  since  Mr.  Holms  made  a  comparison  between  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  English  and  German  armies,  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former.  The  hit  was  more  telling  than  fair,  the 
vital  difference  between  recruiting  by  conscription  and  by  voluntary 
enlistment  involving  issues  that  render  any  true  comparison  between  the 
two  systems  altogether  impossible.  With  India,  however,  where  any 
number  of  serviceable  recruits  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking,  such 
comparison  would  hold  good.  It  may  therefore  be  profitable  to  insti- 
tute something  of  the  sort  During  the  Franco-Prussian  i^'ar,  France 
with  a  population  of  37,000,000,  placed  nearly  1,000,000  men  in  the 
field :  and  Germany  almost  1,500,000  out  of  32,000,000  population. 
At  the  present  moment  India  only  possesses  an  army  of  65,162 
European  and  124,925  natives,  or  190,087  told.  It  may  perhaps  be 
urged  that  this  force  could  be  illimitably  increased  in  the  evoit  of 
foreign  war,  owing  to  the  vast  numbers  of  recruits  always  in  readiness 
to  accept  service.  This  is  true ;  it  would  probably  be  easy  enough 
to  raise  the  strength  of  the  Indian  army  to  a  million  men  within  a 
few  months,  if  required.  But  where  are  the  ofl5cers  to  come  fix)m? 
and  without  an  ample  supply  of  European  leaders,  what  is  a  native 
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army  but  a  rabble  ?  On  this  point  it  may  be  profitable  to  listen  to  one 
who  speaks  with  the  voice  of  authority  gained  from  experience.  In  that 
singularly  able  and  thoughtful  work,  "Shadows  of  Coming  Events,*' 
Colonel  Arthur  Cory,  after  some  twenty-seven  years'  acquaintanceship 
with  native  soldiers,  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  their  efficiency  solely 
depends  upon  their  European  officers.  The  greater  the  number  of  these 
— other  things  being  equal — the  more  perfect  will  be  the  discipline  of  the 
regiment  to  which  they  belong.  This  was  first  discovered  by  the  French, 
who  in  1746  tried  the  experiment  at  Pondicherry,  with  such  success 
that  it  was  soon  introduced  into  the  British  service.  As  Colonel  Cory 
truly  states,  **from  that  time  forth  the  European  officers  of  the 
**  native  army  have  been  even  as  mortar  to  the  edifice,  or  as  nerves  to 
^^  the  vital  frame.  With  them  were  strength,  cohesion,  and  adaptability ; 
'^  without  them  came  disintegration  and  paralysis."  This  fact  having  been 
accepted,  their  numbers  were  from  time  to  time  augmented,  with  the 
result  that  the  native  army  of  India  at  last  became  a  magnificent  force, 
capable  of  being  led  almost  anywhere  by  commanders  who  understood 
its  nature  and  sympathised  with  its  feelings.  It  is  true  that  the  Sepoys 
finally  turned  against  those  whose  salt  they  had  eaten,  and  committed 
hideous  atrocities  while  attempting  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 
But  the  fault  lay  with  blind  governors  who  had  continually  increased 
and  pampered  the  native  troops  without  proportionately  strengthening 
the  European  element  The  distribution  list  of  the  Bengal  army  im- 
mediately previously  to  the  outbreak  gives  the  following  suggestive 
details.  Of  European  soldiers  in  the  Presidency  there  were  18  infantry 
regiments,  9  troops  horse  artillery,  23  companies  foot  artillery,  and  2 
regiments  of  cavalry.  Of  natives,  127  infantry  regiments,  4  troops  horse 
artillery,  35  batteries  foot  artillery,  and  44  regiments  of  cavalry. 
Between  Agra  and  the  sea,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  we  had  2,000 
white  soldiers  to  control  60,000  black ;  between  the  former  place  and 
Peshawur,  taking  a  north-westerly  line,  the  traveller  came  across  12,000 
British  troops  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  80,000  Sepoys.  It  may  well  be 
asked  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  at  all  surprising  that  the 
Sepoy  army  should  imagine  they  might  win  for  themselves  the  empire 
which  they  had  so  long  maintained  for  their  English  masters.  To  blame 
their  European  officers  for  this  necessary  consequence  of  our  own 
fatuity,  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  had  they 
rendered  their  regiments  less  efficient,  our  troops  would  have  experienced 
less  trouble  in  quelling  the  mutiny.  But  this  argument  merely  proves 
that  the  officers  had  conscientiously  performed  the  duty  they  owed  to 
the  State.  Moreover,  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  had  not 
the  Sepoys  been  deprived,  by  their  own  act,  of  the  leaders  in  whom 
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they  had  learned  to  repose  confidence,  the  revolt  might  have  succeeded. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  native  army  in  those  days  will  be  disposed 
to  doubt  whether  the  attenuated  European  battalions  then  quartered  in 
Bengal  could  have  held  their  own  for  a  day  against  the  native  troops 
if  commanded  by  their  English  officers.  Upon  this  last  contingency 
everything  depended,  as  was  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent Led  by  the  officers  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  obey, 
these  troops  maintained  their  discipline  intact  through  a  very  severe 
campaign,  and  went  nearer  to  defeating  us  at  Cawnpore  than  any  body 
of  mutineers  throughout  the  war. 

Accepting  Colonel  Cory's  conclusions,  the  present  state  of  the  Indian 
army  cannot  but  be  viewed  with  very  grave  misgiving.  By  some 
special  mental  perversity,  Sir  Henry  Norman  and  the  other  officers  who 
carried  out  the  amalgamation  of  the  local  and  imperial  armies,  hit  upon 
the  very  worst  scheme  that  could  be  conceived.  To  replace  the  regimental 
establishment  of  officers  that  had  raised  the  former  Sepoy  army  to  such  a 
high  state  of  efficiency,  a  staff  corps  was  devised.  The  end  held  in  view 
when  selecting  this  form  of  organisation,  was  to  mass  all  the  officers 
into  what  may  be  called  a  commissioned  battalion,  in  which  they  would 
steadily  rise  in  proportion  to  length  of  service.  They  might  be  called 
upon  at  any  time  to  join  this  regiment  or  that,  or  to  serve  in  any  other 
military  capacity ;  but  such  duties  would  be  merely  temporary,  instead 
of  being  permanent  as  in  the  regimental  system.  While  not  denjdng 
certain  merits  to  this  plan— especially  in  regard  to  the  steady  flow  of 
promotion  assured  to  junior  officers  by  its  operation — nothing  more 
unsuitable  to  the  native  army  of  India  could  have  been  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Every  one  who  understands  the  Sepoy  nature  will  bear 
witness  that  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
union  between  these  mercenaries  and  the  State.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  our  Sepoys  are  not  influenced  by  patriotism  to  discharge 
their  duties  faithfully  and  loyally.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  that  virtue 
is  concerned,  they  ought  to  feel  inclined  to  slay  every  Englishman  in 
Hindostan,  a  measure  also  suggested  by  the  radical  differences  of 
religious  faith  that  divide  the  two  races.  Horrible  as  were  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  mutineers  in  1857,  the  revolt  in  itself,  apart  from 
accompanying  circumstances,  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  creditable  to 
the  patriotism  of  those  who  brought  it  about.  If  an  Asiatic  race  were, 
after  conquering  England,  to  hold  the  country  by  means  of  an  army 
chiefly  composed  of  Englishmen,  would  not  all  the  world  applaud  the 
latter  if  they  revolted  against  the  foreign  yoke  ?  These  considerations 
are  so  patent  that  it  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  mention 
them.     Yet,  plain  as  they  are,  and  important  as  plain,  they  were  not 
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taken  into  account  when  the  Staff  Corps  system  was  formulated,  under 
which  officers  have  become  mere  birds  of  passage.     One  year  posted  to 
a  regiment,  say,  in  Assam,  and  the  next  sent  to  join  another  on  the  north- 
west frontier,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  them  to  take  an  individual  interest 
in  the  men  under  their  command.     It  was  this  individual  interest,  this 
communion  of  feeling  between  officers  and  privates,  that  in  the  days 
before  amalgamation  served  partially  to  efface  the  instinct  of  patriotism 
from  the  Sepoys*  minds.    What,  then,  could  be  a  more  fatal  error  of 
judgment  than  to  omit  such  influences  from  consideration  when  under- 
taking the  reorganisation  of  the  native  army  ?  In  other  important  respects 
the  authors  of  the  Staff  Corps  system  committed  huge  blunders.     Not 
only  are  officers  liable  to  be  constantly  shifted  from  regiment  to  regi- 
ment, but  their  numbers  have  been  so  reduced  that  many  important 
duties  are  now  entrusted  to  native  subordinates.     Moreover,  the  new 
system  is  very  costly,  its  practical  working  having  operated  to  produce  a 
plethora  of  field  officers,  coupled  with  a  scarcity  of  subalterns.     As 
a  well-informed  writer  in  the  Times  of  India  itCQn\\y  stated,  **our  native 
'*  army,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a  conglomeration  of  battalions 
"  without  proper  cohesion  and  badly  officered — that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
**  being  insufficiently  and  unsuitably  officered."     In  other  words,  "  we 
"  obtain  at  a  maximum  of  cost  a  minimum  of  working  power, — /.^., 
•*  available  officers  with  a  regiment." 

With  regard  to  the  various  anomalies  created  by  the  Staff  Corps 
system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  more  than  that  field  officers  are 
frequently  found  serving  in  regiments  under  the  command  of  captains, 
while  it  might  even  happen  that  a  subaltern  should  rule  over  a  colonel. 
As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  this  chaotic  arrangement  works, 
take  the  following  instance.  Not  long  ago,  a  certain  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  a  Staff  Corps  major,  had  among  its  officers  a  Staff  Corps 
lieutenant-colonel,  who  chanced  to  be  senior  officer  of  the  garrison. 
These  two  fell  out,  as  was  almost  certain  to  be  the  case  under  the 
circumstances,  and  the  station  was  constantly  edified  by  conflicts  of 
authority.  When  the  major  wanted  leave  of  absence,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  regulations  of  the  service  to  forward  his  application  through  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  garrison,  who  invariably  found  that  he  could 
not  dispense  with  the  applicant's  services.  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever the  lieutenant-colonel  entertained  a  similar  desire,  he  had  to  forward 
the  application  to  himself  through  the  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment, 
who,  of  course,  stopped  it  in  transitu.  Cases  of  a  similar  sort  abound  at 
.the  present  moment  throughout  India,  while  every  day  brings  matters 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  dead-lock.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the 
hitches  that  has  occurred  through  the  rash  introduction  of  an  immaturely 
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considered  measure  of  army  reoiganisation.  Take  another  instance. 
When  the  Staff  Corps  was  originally  established,  some  officers  belonging 
to  disbanded  native  regiments  elected  for  what  was  called  "  local  service,*' 
and  therefore  kept  their  positions  in  the  cadres  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments. Owing  to  the  operation  of  the  new  systenii  those  who  were 
formerly  above  them  in  these  lists  have  been  rapidly  removed,  especially 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  in  several 
instances,  that  these  local  officers  have  received  exceptionally  quick 
promotion,  although  scarcely  doing  a  stroke  of  work  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  In  one  instance  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  a  singu- 
larly dull-witted  subaltern  was  obliged  to  remain  "  a  local  *'  because  be 
could  not  pass  the  by  no  means  difficult  examination  for  admission  into 
the  Staff  Corps.  As  luck  would  have  it,  his  seniors  in  the  cadre  of  his 
regiment  were  gazetted  out  almost  in  a  body,  thus  giving  him  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  somewhere  about  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
commission.  In  another  case  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  a  local 
captain  gained  a  regimental  majority  and  lieutenant-colonelcy  within  the 
same  month,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years'  service,  thus  superseding  a 
large  number  of  his  former  comrades  who  had  joined  the  Staff  Corps. 
These  are  merely  a  couple  of  examples  showing  the  hopeless  state  of  dis- 
organisation into  which  the  Staff  Corps  innovation  has  thrown  the  system 
of  officering  the  native  army.  If  need  were,  they  might  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely. 

Passing  from  the  officers  to  the  men,  an  even  more  dangerous  state  of 
things  is  found  in  existence.  The  former  are  now  chiefly  taken  direct 
from  British  regiments,  where  they  have  learnt  to  feel  contempt  for  native 
soldiers.  This  instinct  accompanies  them  to  their  new  service,  where  it 
shows  itself  so  plainly  that  the  quick-witted  Sepoys  are  not  long  in  dis- 
covering and  secretly  resenting  it.  If  such  young  officers  could  regard 
the  regiments  to  which  they  were  first  posted  as  their  future  homes,  this 
disparaging  habit  of  thought  would  soon  give  way  before  esprit  de  corps. 
But  knowing  as  they  do  that  each  regiment  is  but  a  temporary  resting- 
place  in  a  military  career,  they  neither  take  trouble  to  conciliate  their 
men  nor  to  win  their  affections.  Jack  Sepoy  used  to  feel  himself  an 
individual  entity,  imder  the  immediate  personal  protection  of  the  Sahib 
logue  with  whose  lives  his  own  was  indissolubly  bound  up.  Now  he  is 
but  part  of  a  machine,  which  the  English  officers  set  going  solely  for  their 
own  profit.  Is  it  extraordinary,  then,  that  the  relations  between  the  two 
should  have  gradually  drifted  into  a  state  of  covert  repugnance,  contempt 
from  the  one  being  responded  to  by  dislike  from  the  other  ?  Another 
fertile  cause  of  future  mischief  is  to  be  found  in  the  continually  increasing 
employment  of  veteran  officers  in  subordinate  capacities.    On  this  point, 
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we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  pregnant  words  of  Colonel  Cory. 
After  pointing  out  the  paucity  of  young  officers  now  serving  with  native 
regiments,  he  thus  writes  :  "  Their  places  are  empty,  or  most  unwisely 
"  filled  by  old  men  of  high  rank,  who  rather  than  be  forced  into  utter 
**  idleness,  win  take  subaltern's  duties.  But  the  harm  done  by  the 
"  incongruity  thus  permitted  in  the  service  does  not  stop  with  the 
"  individual  case.  Rank  is  brought  into  depreciation  in  the  minds  of 
**  those  with  whom  respect  is  a  vital  essential  to  discipline.  When  a 
"  grey-headed  colonel  is  seen  in  command  of  a  single  company,  the 
"  prestige  of  authority  which  should  pertain  to  a  colonel's  rank  is  greatly 
"  lowered.  And  in  a  native  force,  even  more  than  in  any  other,  is  prestige 
"  important" 

Need  anything  more  be  said  to  prove  that  the  present  organisation  of 
the  Indian  army  is  radically  defective  ?  If  so,  take  the  following  sug- 
gestive figures  given  by  the  Calcutta  Englishman^  the  leading  journal  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  a  paper  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  ably  conducted : 

"  In  the  19  regiments  of  Bengal  cavalry,  there  are  46  field  officers  and 
"32  subalterns.  In  the  45  regiments  of  Bengal  infantry,  there  are  112 
**  field  officers  and  no  subalterns.  In  the  4  Goorkha  regiments,  there 
"are  12  field  officers  and  4  subalterns.  In  the  30  regiments  of  Bombay 
"  infantry,  there  were  in  April  last  104  field  officers  and  58  subalterns. 
"  In  6  regiments  of  Bombay  cavalry,  there  are  14  field  officers  and  16 
"  subalterns.  In  the  40  regiments  of  Madras  native  infantry,  there  are 
"  160  field  officers  and  21  subalterns  !" 

In  the  aggregate,  therefore,  the  number  of  field  officers  is  448,  that  of 
subalterns  241,  the  proportion  of  the  former  thus  being  65  per  cent,  that 
of  the  latter  35  per  cent.  We  commend  this  curious  anomaly  to  the 
attention  of  Lord  Salisbury,  with  a  suggestion  that  he  should  ascertain 
from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  whether  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
tolerated  for  a  single  day  in  the  English  army.  In  a  regiment  of  British 
infantry,  the  proportion  borne  by  field  officers  to  subalterns  is,  we  believe, 
about  one  to  six ;  in  the  Indian  forces,  very  nearly  as  two  to  one.  One 
or  the  other  system  must,  therefore,  be  radically  wrong.  Which  that  is, 
we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  and  especially  of  those  among 
them  who  have  had  personal  acquaintanceship  with  the  interior  economy 
of  regimental  life. 

With  brief  allusion  to  one  other  important  point  among  many,  we  will 
finish  an  ungracious  task,  that  nothing  but  a  pressing  sense  of  duty 
would  have  led  us  to  undertake.  To  those  who  have  worn  the  cloth,  it 
necessarily  is  painful  work  to  pick  holes,  more  particularly  if  it  still 
clothes  dear  old  friends  and  comrades.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that 
faulty  as  the  present  system  has  proved  itself  in  many  respects,  its  prac- 
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tical  working  is  better  than  what  might  have  been  expected  from  sach  a 
bungling  arrangement.     Could  this  be  proved,  the  fact  would  go  far  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  a  form  of  organisation  that  certainly  has  nothing 
else  to  commend  it    So  far,  however,  from  the  supposition  being  correct, 
it  is  curiously  the  reverse.     We  have  already   seen  the  chaotic   con- 
fusion into  which  this  so-called  ''  amalgamation  "  has  thrown  promotion 
and  appointments  among  the  European  officers  of  the  native  army.     It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  glance  at  its  effect  upon  the  Sepoys,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  will  have  recourse  to  the  Civil  and  Military  GazetU  of 
India^  a  recognised  authority  on  all  matters  touching  the  local  aimy.    In 
the  fourth  paper  of  a  thoughtfully  written  series  on  "  The  Sepoy  of  the 
"  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  it  is  explained  how,  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  form  of  declaration,  native  recruits  are  now  given  to  imderstand  that 
beyond  receiving  their  pay  from  month  to  month  (subject  to  heavy 
deductions)  they  possess  no  rights  or  privileges  of  any  sort    As  a  natural 
consequence,  they  feel  no  farther  obligation  to  the  State  than  to  do  their 
duty  while  in  the  receipt  of  such  remuneration,  and  the  contract  thus 
becomes  purely  mercenary  on  both  sides.     What  is  the  result?    If 
enlisted  at  eighteen,  the  Sepoy  may,  at  or  before  twenty-three,  claim  his 
discharge,  and  when  he  gets  it,  his  certificate  becomes  a  passport  to 
military  employment  under  native  princes.     These  very  naturally  r^ard 
a  well-dnlled  soldier  as  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  should  he  be  skilled 
at  rifle  practice,  his  rapid  promotion  is  certain.     "  Under  these  drcum- 
"  stances,"  the  Gazette  aptly  remarks,  "  the  British  service  becomes  a 
"  first-class  school  for  supplying  thoroughly  trained  Sepoys  to  any  Hindoo 
"  or  Mahommedan  chief  who  may  require  his  services."     As  the  armed 
men  employed  by  our  great  feudatories  in  Hindostan  vastly  outnumber 
our  own  native  troops,  the  danger  of  supplying  them  with  relays  of 
highly  disciplined  and  discontented  soldiers  scarcely  needs  demonstra- 
tion.    To  Anglo-Indians  it  is  an  ever-present  fact,  full  of  dire  portents, 
that  the  very  same  causes  which  in  1857  deluged  India  with  the  blood  of 
women  and  babes,  are  once  more  coming  into  existence.    True  it  is  that 
our  own  native  troops  are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  their  number  being 
smaller  than  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  while  the  European  element  has 
been  trebled.    But  should  the  latter  force  be  weakened  to  meet  Russian 
aggression  in  Afghanistan,  what   horrors  might  not  happen  were  the 
vast  bodies  of  disciplined  armed  men  now  in  the  service  of  native  states 
to  be  put  in  motion  against  the  British  raj  1    So  long  as  these  troops 
remained  mere  tag-rag  and  bobtail,  we  could  afford  to  treat  them  with 
sovereign  contempt    Their  weakness  was  our  strength,  and  it  was  there- 
fore our  interest  to  increase  it  by  all  possible  means,  as  well  as  to  place 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement     This  was  the  policy  of  the 
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East  India  Company,  and  good  fruit  it  bore  during  the  Mutiny,  when  the 
ta-Qops  of  rebel  Rajahs  and  Nawabs  proved  themselves  of  marvellously 
little  use  to  the  revolted  Sepoys.  The  Gwalior  Contingent  certainly 
fought  bravely  enough,  but  they  had  been  previously  drilled  and  or- 
ganised by  European  officers,  so  that  the  exception  in  their  case  goes  to 
prove  the  rule.  Remembering  the  lesson  then  taught  us,  what  is  it  but 
the  quintessence  of  fatuity  to  go  on  as  at  present,  passing  numbers  of 
men  through  our  ranks  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  our  own 
harm  ?  Already  it  is  beginning  to  be  whispered  among  miUtary  men  in 
India  that  the  next  revolt  will  commence  among  the  swollen  levies  of  the 
native  States,  spreading  subsequently  to  our  own  Sepoys.  It  is,  of  course, 
easy  work  to  ridicule  such  predictions.  So  it  was  in  the  years  just  before 
the  Mutiny,  whenever  any  Queen's  officer  ventured  to  hint  that  the  over- 
weening pride  into  which  the  native  soldiery  had  been  pampered  must 
inevitably  soon  lead  to  some  fearful  outbreak.  In  the  teeth  of  these 
facile  sneers  at  what  was  considered  the  nervousness  of  ignorance, 
England  awoke  one  morning  to  find  herself  fighting  to  the  death  for  that 
possession  without  which  she  would  sink  to  the  level  of  a  third-rate 
power.  Will  not  our  rulers,  therefore,  take  warning  in  time,  that  unless 
drastic  remedies  are  at  once  sought  for  and  applied,  the  utter  disorganisa- 
tion of  our  Indian  army  and  its  steady  outflow  into  the  native  States 
cannot  but  produce  in  the  end  some  equally  frightful  catastrophe  ? 


Olla  Podrida, 

HELLEY  FRAGMENTS.— On  a  preceding  page  (647)  we 
give  a  hitherto  unpublished  Sonnet  by  Shelley.  Among 
the  MSS.  from  which  that  poem  was  taken,  are  some 
prose  fragments  of  great  literary  interest.  The  following 
passages,  copied  verbatim  et  literatim^  show  that  Shelley  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Divinity  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  though  not  in  the 
Divinity  of  His  person : — 

I. — "  No  mistake  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  conception  that 
a  system  ot  morals  and  religion  should  derive  any  portion  of  its  autho- 
rity either  from  the  circumstance  of  its  novelty  or  its  antiquity,  that  it 
should  be  judged  excellent,  not  because  it  is  reasonable  or  true,  but 
because  no  person  has  ever  thought  of  it  before,  or  because  it  has  been 
thought  of  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  vulgar  mind  delights  to 
[  ]  from  the  most  useful  maxims  or  institutions  the  true  reasons 
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of  their  preferableness,  and  to  accommodate  to  the  loose  inductions  of 
their  own  indisciplinable  minds.  Thus  mankind  is  governed  by  pre- 
cedents for  actions  which  were  never,  or  are  [no]  longer,  useful ;  and 

deluded  by  the  pretensions  of  any  bold  impostor  [ ] . 

Such  has  been,  most  unfortunately,  the  process  of  the  human  mind 
relatively  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.     Their  original  promulgation 
was  authorised  by  an  appeal  to  the  antiquity  of  the  institutions  of 
Judsea ;  and  in  vindication  of  superstitions  professing  to  be  founded  on 
them  it  is  asserted  that  nothing  analogous  to  their  tenor  was  ever  before 
produced.     \Erased:  Let  us  proceed  to  vindicate.]     The  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  scarcely  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  law. 
\Erased:  The  Philosophers  of  Greece,  and  their  imitators,  the  Romans, 
bear  .  .]     Nor  have  wisdom  and  benevolence  and  pity  failed  in  what- 
soever age  of  the  world  to  generate  such  persuasions  as  those  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  moral  system  he  announced.      The  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  Greece  had  long  been  familiarised  to  the  boldest  and 
most  sublime  speculations  on  God,  on  the  visible  world,  and  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  Nature  of  Man.     The  universality  and  unity  of 
God,  the  omnipotence  of  the  mind  of  roan,  the  equality  of  human  beings 
and  the  duty  of  internal  purity,  is  either  asserted  by  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  their  followers,  or  may  be  directly  inferred  fix)m 
their  assertions.     Nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  the 
originality  of  Jesus  Christ's  doctrines  but  the  casting  a  suspicion  upon 
its  [x/V]  practicability.      \Era$ed:    Its  promises  would  persuade  man 
not  to  be  tyrant  of  man.]     Let  us  beware,  therefore,  what  we  admit, 
lest,  as  some  have  made  a  trade  of  its  imagined  mysteries,  we  lose 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  its  simplicity.     Let  us  beware,  if  we  love 
liberty  and   truth,  if  we  loathe  tyranny  and  imposture,  if,  imperfect 
ourselves,  we  still  aspire  to  the  freedom  of  internal  purity,  and  cherish 
the  elevated  hope  that  mankind  may  not  be  everlastingly  condemned 
to  the  bondage  of  their  own  passions  and  the  passions  of  their  fellow- 
men,  let  us  beware.     An  established  religion  turns  to  death-like  apathy 
the  sublimest  ebullitions  of  most  exalted  genius,  and  the  spirit-stirring 
truths  of  a  mind  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  benefiting  mankind.    It 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  cold  and  tame  spirit  to  imagine  that  such 
doctrines  as  Jesus  Christ  promulgated  are  destined  to  follow  the  fortunes 
and  share  the  extinction  of  a  popular  religion." 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  thought  in  the  last  three  lines 
with  one  of  the  best-known  stanzas  of  Shelley's  greatest  successor : 

**  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  : 

They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." — In  Memcriam. 
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II.— The  following  extract  is  from  the  same  sheet  as  the  first ;  but 
has  been  cancelled  by  the  author  : 

"  I  the  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  I  who    ......     Lament  no 

more,  ye  meek  and  gentle  beings :  bear  on  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  hard  and  unfeeling  world  with  resolute  and  tranquil  mind ;  for  in  the 
calmness  of  your  own  spirit  shall  be  your  reward,  and  the 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

To  the  end  of  the  Sheliey  Memorials  (edited  by  Lady  Shelley)  is 
added  "An  Essay  on  Christianity,**  by  Shelley;  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  appearance  of  our  MS.  and  internal  evidence,  that  the  frag- 
ments we  have  given  were  either  memoranda  for,  or  portions  of,  the 
conclusion  of  that  Essay.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  give  transcripts 
from  other  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt  MSS. 


The  distinguished  and  even  illustrious  audience  which  crowded  into 
every  comer  of  the  little  theatre  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
on  the  4th  "February  to  hear  Mr.  Reed's  lecture  on  circular  ironclads 
paid  a  fitting  tribute  both  to  the  great  naval  architect  and  to  the 
importance  of  his  subject    Mr.  Reed's  paper,  although  long,  was  listened 
to  with  extraordinary  attention^  and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued. 
The  lecturer  was  careful  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
advocate  of  round  ships  for  their  own  sakes ;  for  certain  well-defined 
purposes,  as  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  afterwards  expressed  it,  they  would 
prove  useful     The  original  idea  was  that  of  a  circular  vessel  moored 
behind  a  system  of  torpedoes ;  literally  a  floating  battery  armed  with 
2  5- ton  guns,  with  the  advantage  of  mobility  over  a  land  battery  which 
would  be  stationary.    The  project  of  converting  this  design  into  one 
for  a  genuine  seagoing  ship  was  an  afterthought.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  original  idea  is  the  correct  one.    Although  protected  by 
an  armoured  deck,  and,  in  fiiture,  by  guns  mounted  on  the  Moncreiff 
or  disappearing  principle,  which  might  perhaps  dispose  of  the  theory 
that  they  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger  from  a  plunging  fire,  they 
would  still  be  unsuited  for  adoption  in  the  British  Navy.     There  is 
scarcely  a  spot  on  the  whole  of  our  seaboard  where  some  kind  of  sea- 
going ship,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  would  not  be 
preferable  for  coast  defence.     In  fact,  these  circular  vesseb  draw  too 
much  water  (some  twelve  or  thirteen  feet)  even  for  this  purpose.     But 
it  is   worth  the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty  whether  a  number  of 
much  smaller  vessels,  each  carrying  one  25-ton  or  35-ton  gun,  and  of 
only  six  or  eight  feet  draught,  might  not  be  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  supplied  as  soon  as  possible  to  our  great  English  seaports 
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on  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  which  at  present  are  almost  entirely 
defenceless  against  "light-heeled" -4/!j^/i/w<w.     Probably,  however,  the 
Staunch  class  of  gunboats,  of  which  we  at  present  possess  about  twenty, 
each  carrying  one  i8-ton  gun,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  steam, 
would  answer  all  purposes.     It  is  true  they  are  not  armoured,  whereas 
the  Popoffkas  are,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  armoured  on  the  deck  as 
well  as  the  sides.     The  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  ought  to  be  able  to 
man  as  many  as  we  require  of  either  class  or  of  both.     Something 
certainly  should  be  done  for  the  defence  of  Liverpool  without  delay. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Reed,  whilst  doing  justice  to  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Popoffkas  (which  he  had  himself  observed)  in  a  seaway, 
dwelt  rather  on  the  advantages  of  short  ships  with  great  beam,  if  heavy 
armour  is  to  be  retained.     All  who  are  interested  in  naval  architecture, 
vitally  important  as  the  subject  is  to  this  country,  must  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Reed  for  his  valuable  and  very  temperate  paper. — J.  C.  P. 


**  Unconscious  plagiarism  '*  to  the  extent  of  a  rhyme  or  simile,  or  even 
a  whole  poetical  passage,  has  been  fully  discussed  in  these  pages.    And 
as  there  is  **  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  "  in  most  of  us,  and  the  events 
of  man's  life,  however  capable  of  infinite  transmutation,  are  but  limited 
in  number,  novelists  may  be  pardoned  for  occasionally  treading  somewhat 
closely  on  each  others'  heels  as  to  incidents  and  character.     But  when 
this  reproduction  amounts  to  the  exact  and  actual  transcript  of  258  pages 
of  manuscript  from  an  old  book,  and  is  offered,  **  for  a  consideration," 
to  a  well-known  magazine,  it  is  high  time  a  protest  should  be  made,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Animal  World  has  only  fulfilled  a  duty,  though  a  very 
unpleasant  one,  in  exposing  the  attempted  fraud.     Last  November  a 
lady,  whose  credentials  and  manner  seemed  to  entitle  her  to  credit,  left 
at  his  office  a  MS.  story,  which  his  literary  adviser  pronounced  **very 
**  good.**     It  was  accepted  ;  but  when  sending  the  first  instalment  to  the 
printer,  it  struck  the  editor  as  also  very  familiar ;  and  a  closer  scnitiny 
discovered  that  it  was  simply  and  literally  copied  from  a  volume  which 
had  been  **a  favourite  of  his  boyhood."    The  soi-disant  authoress  con- 
fessed the  imposition,  after  some  prevarication ;  and  the  "  impounded 
"  manuscript "  may  be  inspected,  by  "  editors  or  their  representatives," 
at  105,  Jermyn  Street     This  is  by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind.     The  Illustrated  Times  once  printed  and  paid  for  an  arricle  which 
had  been  copied  from  an  old  magazine  \  and  the  Comhill  Magazine  has 
been  imposed  upon  in  the  same  way — the  editors*  only  remedy  being  the 
printing  in  full  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  who  had 
committed  the  frauc^  and  received  the  money. 
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